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TO A FRIEND, ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

Alas! wp both are sadly changed, since first 
My youthful muse essayed, in mirthful vein, 

To celebrate this day—then, joyful, burst 
Spontaneous fiom die heart the happy strain; 

And I remember, even to this time, 

The smile which kindly praised my first attempt at rhvm 



We both were children, then—gay things—nor kn^w 
'J'hat this fair world could oraught save fiow’rs; 
We had been'tdld Aii|' M-Iju* liead«v’*tis true, 

'1‘liat thorns were'^rewe^ on every path; but ours 
" Had never yet known aught like sorrow’s slnig, 

Nor dreamed we then of woe that future years might bring, 

Yet the time came when I, twi, felt and proved » • 

That man is made to mourn whilst h- re below ; 

But the first hour of deepest gru'f, belived, 

,,s <*' Was soothed by thee; ’twas thy v<»u'e Bade me bow 
In humble resignation to" that Power 
' Who only can snpixirt in such a fearful hour. 


Since then we both have deeply drained the draught 
Of sorrow to the dr^s—the bitter cup 
Has often overflowed—but we have quaffed 
It still together, and have toth looked up, 

Encouraged by each other, ti||[lhat land 
' M'kere love eternal reigns and mercy guides the liaml. 

Pri^ds whom wq i|^tned sincere Rave proved untrue, 

And those we th|hk do love m (kttll are far 
'Jpt disl||lt wjfenei removed—whi^ some we knew 
^ Are liver where m sorrows are; 

But thou tho’ the rest be changedi. 

The same frowtli, and faithlim friends estranged i 

laiok up, look np dieer, 

My harp bri^t aatite—once more 

Let us look dittwwof. yoOG 

And hope it yore; 

Oh, may each joy"* tlipfe. 

And heaven’s ben^^pCpathtwtys shine! 


VoL. IV.—No. 1. 


M H. J 


NEW YKARVS DAY IN PARIS.^ 

t\ AN 011» nACiii;toH uoAticriJArti) at HAHi*k. 

Animus eat qui beuiticiis dat protium.—Seneca. 

As criulition«<*eras tlie jiievailing epide- “New Year's Day,” wiAont recalling to 
mu‘, iliongh some screnty lAiuteis Liue slictl mind the pleasures that day liM aftoroea me 
iheri hoary influence over my once “raren at different epochs of my lile; epochs, 
locks,’’ 1 venture, for the first time, to in- marked, 1 may say, by the giving or ree^iv- 

dulgc a passion which has lieen daily cw/i- ing of fetreniies. ^nbons recal rny earliest 

twjf upon me, gaining stiength even in pro- years, when, like the children of the present 

portion as my owu strength decreases. The period, I had to con my new vear s compn- 

passion I speak of is that of seeing mysolf nient and fable Toys recal thMe years o 

««ff, at least, in print. Alasalthough I liap])y childhood, during which the brow 

cannot boast that mine is “the pen o( a was unclouded—the heait uee Jrom care; 

ready writer,’’J teel, neverthele.ss, a dcsne while almanacs and books marketi uie 

to bunt from mv obscunty If foi fame’s ycal^ of schoolboy date. ITien came le , 

sake, “11 vaut inieux tard que jamais;’’ time, when, instead of receiving, 1 began o 

but if from dotage, it would have been well gne filrennes; the happy time whe" »} 

for roe that w I'.Ieiitor bad never quitted was biight before me, when 1 considered it 

me. I have long sought for a subject worthy a duty incumbent upon me to hasten iroin 

of dissertation, hut^ as tnch presented iUself house to house, duringtho u^t nueen ays ot 

to royroitid, I rejected it, as a pretty woman the month of Januarj, to distribute in pio- 

casts aside dre^s after dress on the nigbt fusion numberless trifles purchased at lit 
when her whole heart i,s wiapped up in dearest late, offered with prciciision, and re¬ 
anticipations ol making the “ conquest ’ ceived for the most part with—indinerence 

of one of us poor helpless inoitals. Had Still,thercwasoHeexception—there was one 

not my heail been rendered imptivious to out of the multitude who prized my gitts— 

female loveliness hi ihe pcrhdy ol a certain one who, duiuig a series of ywr.s, when 1 

fascinating tlam.el, who eloped with an presented my offering,rewarded me with one 

officer on the moiniiig of the day appointed of those soul beaming smiles, sweeter a 

lor the signing ol our nianiagc contract, thousand times to me than the relreshing 
1 might new, instead of hciiig amcmbei of watefs of the cool fountain to the parched 
that worth\ hut most unenviable fraleinili. lipsof tbewandererof the Arabian desert, 

yclept “ olll bachelors," have been pi epanng The oi igin of “ 6trennes dales as lar back 
an “ ftrenne” oi new war’s gift for some as Tatius, King of tlie Cures, among the 

smiling uiehiii of a grandchild, come to Sabines and who, if 1 remember my school- 

wish giandiiapa the coinpliments of the boy days, was murdered at Lanuinum, 

“nouv-elleannk’’ H C 742. On the first day of the year 

Ahlth. ‘•i.ouvclleann#e'”amlthedaypai (we^iie not accurately informed of thedate) 
exteUvncc — tlicbusy,oustling,6trenne-giving an offering was made to Tatius of some 

“ (O'lr do I’ lii,” so joyously hailed by chil- bianchcsof a tree, consecrated to Umgoddws 

dien, and. blushing maiden.s, god.sons and SUenva, who was supposed to have the 

daughters, nephews, nieces, and, I may add, power of conferring vigour and energy on 

po.stmen, newsmen, porters, sen ants, and all the weak and indolent. In consequence oi 

belonging to that worthy caste. On New that year turning out particularly prosperous, 

Year’s Day the .choolhoy rises wiih the he hailed Uie augury as propittous, and iii- 

Ui k, nor murmurs tlial the matm bell rouses stituted Uie giving of presents on the first 

him too soon inim his sound and dreamless, <lay of the new year, cdhng those prcMnts 
slumbcis. On that day ihc lisping babe by the name of Strena, the evident etymology 

rises from its sleepless pillow—^for at such a of the French word etreane. Had 1 an in- 

penod Cl en infancy has its pre-occupations: clination to displwj uie prodigious OCTths or 

the night has been passeil in rehearsing its my profound erudition, I could tell ot e 

little corapliraciit for grandpapa—its fable festivals hdd by The Komns on the firet 

for grandmamma—in thinking of honhons, day of the imw year, and of the presents, 

and horses, and dolls, and carls, of which thp conastiag; of dates ana honey, 

following day is to make it the happy pos- received on those occasion.-;: I could tell 

sessor. It rises with the earliest dawn, and, of the itrennes given to Augustus by the 

like the harbinger of joy, is the firsUto Romans, the produce of which was expended 

bestow the kiss of affection on the cbee* of in erecting stetuM to the gods forgotten in 

its youthful mother. the PantW ^But modesty has evCT been 

Can I, who have been so long seeking for one of niyj^fcihng maxims; besides, 1 reco - 

a subject on which to employ my leisure lect that WBn endeavouring to describe a 

moments, find a better than the one this day Pariraan-Hftot a ftoman—jour dc 1 an. une 

affords 1 I never, indeed, .see the return of word more, however: 1 am inclined to thml^ 

* Theextreordinary peculiarities of New Yew’s Day in the North (Scotland), appeared as 
«D article m the Lady’a Magaxine for 183l. 



year's Day in Pans. 


that ihih custom dates \tith us fi-um the festi¬ 
vals held by the ancient Gauls, who, on the 
til St day ot the year, were in the habit of 
presenting to each other branches of the 
inisletoc, previously blessed by the Druids, 
while canticles and hymns were sung, each 
verse ending with the words “ Au gui I’an 
neuf!”—“The misletoc for the new year!” 
This at once explains the presents and songs 
on “New Years Day.*’ 

For fifteen days before the commcnceinciU 
of tlie new year, business of every hind, fo¬ 
reign to that of 6trennes, is totally neg¬ 
lected in Paris. Shops, in the style of bootlis 
at fairs, are erected along the Boulevards, 
on the Poiit-Neuf, and on the Place du Cha- 
telct. Nothing can equal the bustle, the 
nioveinent, that reigns in tlie streets. Every 
face wears a busincss-like aspect. The shop¬ 
keepers, not content with displaying their 
novelties within doors, encumber the foot¬ 
paths outside their shops with glittering 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, drums, 
hobby-horses, ships, boats, dolls in every 
attire, from the duchess to the cauehoise 
with her high Normandy cap : huge tables 
gioan under the weight of volumes of ex¬ 
quisitely bound “ fairy tales,*’ “ moral tales,” 
and all the long catalogue of “ talcs ” w ritten 
for the edification of youth. The bonbon 
shops jircscut at this season a spccUcle most 
gratifying to the tmfe, but most perplexing 
to the choice of the beholder. 

At length the wishcd-for day amves. 
The inhabitants of Paris are awakened from 
their slumbers at the lirst peep of d.iw n by 
the roll of the drum, and bands of military 
music passing under iheii windows,—the 
drummers and musicians of the several le- 
giinents proceeding to pay their “ devoirs ” 
to their officers, and receive in exchange the 
usual “ pour hoire." You have seaiccly 
time to diaw aside your cuilains and slip oii 
n robe dc chainbre, when a gentle tap is 
heard at ynur door: you may depend upon 
Its being that self-important, Argus-eyed, 
aye, and Argus-cared personage—that dealer 
in gossip and tittle-tattle—Madame la Con¬ 
cierge, the portress of the house. She comes 
with a countenance decked in smiles, to 
bring you your journal, and wish you the 
compliments of the “ nonvclle ann^e.” Of 
course, so much politeness cannot be $uf> 
fered to depart empty-handed. Thg door is 
scarcely closed upon her when anbtiier tap 
announces the postman, come to present 
his “ Almanac ” and his “ civilites ties 
humble.” Then comes a succession of those 
polite persons, the carriers of newspapers, 
the watermen, the garyons butcher, 

baker, grocer, &c. &c. And woe tifbim who 
on this day bestows with a sparing hand: 

III such a case be may be certain that 
throughout the year his letters and messages 
will be neglected, his journal will have 
fallen into the mud, or be forgotten alto- ^ 


gether, and he will get from the grocer an 
extra allowance of heavy paper weighed 
with his sugar, and from the butcher twice 
as much rejoumance * as falls to his lot. 

Ou “ New Year's Day,” the Parisian dons 
his holiday apparel, his countenance is. la- 
diant in smiles, the iieh man becomes more 
generous, the poor man nxoic grateful, those 
belonging to the serving classes more zea¬ 
lous. Each sallies forth to net or to gne. 
The student, who has lived lor the last couple 
of months ou little hettei than bread and 
“ ]»ol.ige,” has c\i>ended his savings in 
“ chocolate i la. vanille,’’ “ pialines,” “ diub- 
lotiiis,” “ maioiis glares” which he presenis 
in gilt hags, sdtiu coibeilles, or boxes ol 
painted glas'.. The author, to cnsuie himsell 
a good leceptiou, piesenls, buiiiid in Russia 
or Morocco, gilt edged, lettered, Nc. iS:c., the 
quinlesscm e of his piodigious learning 'I'hc 
liiisbaiul, who would fain have his eaia sposi 
fuigcl cither liis neglect oi his ill-liuuumr, 
or pcihaps both, has provided himself with 
a jiaruie, an India ciiehemiie, or a desert 
service ol'Sevresor Diesdcn china; while tlie 
wife heiM'lf, cvei attentive to the coinlmts 
of hei “loid and master,” piesciits him with 
a delicious, warm, comfortable, well-liiied 
and wadded robe de ebainbre, wliich she has 
taken “ upon eic(lil,”-f but which at such a 
momeiil ciisiues in ■ i fiee paidon for every 
act of extravagance she has been guilty of 
diinng the past year. 

The liist visits of the new year, those paid 
oil “New dear’s Day,” aie devoted to the 
various menibt is ot the visitant’s own la- 
iiiily, to iho.sc to whom he is uiidei obliga¬ 
tions, and to true friends, if he has the hap¬ 
piness to possess any such in this cold woild 
of ouis. Everybody knows Voluiic’s dcti- 
ui .011 of his three classes of friends “ 1 
have,” said the wit, “tliice descriptions of 
friends: the fnends that love me, the fnciids 
to whom I ur iiidiifcrent, and the fnends 
that hate me ” Who but himself could have 
expressed in so few words tlie true chaiactcr 
of Ins couutryuieii ? The first visits, then, are 
devoted to friendship, the next to indiffer¬ 
ence', the latest to those that love us not: 
for, how ever they may appear rejoiced to see 
us—^liowevev they may fondle and caress us, 
still there is invariably a something that be¬ 
trays the real feelings of the heart. At this 
period no one must be neglected: every visit, 
every card, must be conscientiously returned; 
in sKort, to adopt a contrary conduct with, 
respect to acquaintances in Paris, is consi¬ 
dered a crime lutle inferior to that of Ibze 
majesty. 

• The heavy bones whuh the butchers in 
Pans weigh with tlie meat, over and above 
what belongs to the joint, are called rrjatUssancft. 

t What would the taleuted autlior of “ On 
Credit,” say to the kiiid-heaited use made of 
such a means of acquiring a new year’s gift, 
aye, and that too at the cost of the rmiva I 
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Zion's Pilgrm. 


1 >unng the ten ycnrsi that proeedetl the old 
Ftench revolution* tho I'ashionahle ftreiinesi 
Riuonpst tJie hijyher cliusses of .society con- 
Mited of various articles of the Sev res iior* 
c-eJain. My readers may judfre to ft eat 
ail eMciit tins t-trenue sjsteiM was cairicd, 
whdn they hear that duiing the first fort* 
nifyht of the month of January the small 
upartincnts of the Palace of Versailles weie 
tiansformed into porcelain .shops, the kinpf 
not disdaining to take upon himself the ofiire 
ol “ salesman,” « prtr fixe, on the occasion *. 

One of the most agreeable methods of di'- 
trilniting clreniies in a large family, is by 
lottery,—a plan also much adopted in my 
j<*ung days. 1 was last year invited to the 
liousc of one of my oldest friends, and wit¬ 
nessed one of these lotteries A large table 
in the saloon v i*, coicred with presents for 
all auos- evei\ ihinp was numbered, and 
tickets coiresponding to the nuinhers were 
thrown into a hag and well shaken; each 
person was then culled by tlie youngest child 
of the family to draw a ticket. ()nc may 
conceive the apiopos of the prizes drawn by 
each — and the laughter occasioned by a 
large doll falling to the lot of the grandpa]>a 
—a drum to grandinamma, a pair ol pistol!, 
to a young ladj, a polichiiiellc to the govci- 
Jiess, a go cart to the tutor, a fowling-])iece 
and a ease of raatliematical iiistninieiils to 
two children in leading stnug.s, and a pair 
of gohl-rimracd speetaeles to an infant in 
the cradle! 


In terminating my “New Year’s IXiy in 
Pari.s,” I shall, conformably hi ancient cus¬ 
tom, and ill default of more “ substantial 
^treiines,” conclude by offering to ray va¬ 
rious readers the ecorioiniciil but sincere 
tribute of gund wishes. To papas anil niani- 
mas then, to grand-papas and graiid-mani- 
iiias, uncles, aunts, ike., Ijvish health, as the 
first of blessings, and length of years to re¬ 
ceive the lisping “ new year’s compliment ” 
of their fourth generation. 

To Illy young and lovely countrywomen 
(foi, readers, although a resident on the 
Continent for nearly the whole of my life, 

I am by birth an Kiiglishinan,) 1 wish suc¬ 
cess in .ill their spa utation‘> • and as 1 hope 
111 .ill V uf them will change their state before 
the close of the year, I wish they may each 
and all dr.iw prizes in the niatnnionial lot- 
teiy. 

To my young friends of the iiuisery and 
school room, i wish that the swu'ts of life 
may he showered upon them iii abun¬ 
dance. 

To the members of my own fr.iteniity, I 
wish every cnioymeiit their desolate condi¬ 
tion can aflbrd, hut I also wish their miiii- 
heis maj he greatly diimmshtd during the 
pieseiit jear. 

I astlj^ to my “ Publisher,’’ should I find 
one willing to print the papci of a dotard, I 
wish piosperity in all his liteiary undertak¬ 
ings, and till increase of “ subsciihers ” 

P, P. P. 


/.lows PI!.011IM. 

«v me aemoK op a “mother’s pravi.r.’' 

“ \risc—dep<irt, for tliis is not” 

Thy “ ie.st,” who l■car^,t a Pilgrim’s name— 
What liucrst thou on ll.is barren spot 
'I’liy love—thy wishes, still to claim. 

And tempt Uiy Udlteniig .steps to sbay, 

’J’hat thus they linger on the way? 

Is It that thou art )oiirneyiug on, 

With one from whom thou would'st not part; 
And thus affection’s ties are dr<iwn, 

Peiluips too closely, round thine heart? 

Still hasten on, for thou slialt be 
(’ompanions through eternity. 

Perchance thy doubting heart is giiev’d, 

To leave, in this unshelter'd wild, 

A gift, in sorrow’s hour received, 

That, when a dying mother smiled. 

Yet trust in Him, thy lips confess— 

The Father of the fatherless 

Or dread’st thou death ?—O thus to feai' 

A vanquished foe, must ill become , 

Tlio Christian soldici-Hark! we hear, 

Untenantod’s the Saviour’s tomb— 

Haste, then, the joyful .sight to see, • 

Nor doub' that thus thine own will he. 


Jlistoiiial, 



RECORDS OF THE GRAVE. 

BY MRS. COCKLE. 

Upon the lamented death of the Princess The other coffins being opened, pre- 
Amelia, her afflicted father, George the seated al(,o the remains of unfortunate 

Third, ordered the present Mausoleum to royal y, in the bodies of the children 

be constructed ; that Mausoleum which of Edward the Fourth and of his queen, 
was to contain not the remains of the the unhappy mother of the princes wlio 
venerable monarch only, but those of were murdered in the Tower at the in- 
his family who, preceding him, were stigation of the usurper Gloucester. One 
destined first to repose there—offering to was that of the Princess Mary, their 
the reflecting tiiind the melancholy fifth daughter; she was promised m 

consideration of youth and loveliness—a marriage to the King of Denmark, but 

nation's prayers and a nation’s tears— died at Greenwicli before a marriage could 

proving no barrier to its awful entrance. be solemnised. She was, according to the 

In making this mausoleum, the work- historiaiis of that day, burled at Windsor, 

men discovered in Wolsey’s Chapel three in Wolsey’s Chapel, in 1480. Her long 

coffins which circumstances induced them silken tresses (of that golden colour which 

to open in order to discover what bo- the poets of her time so frequently cele- 

dies they contained, as it was supposed, brated, but which seems lost to our own), 

from such a resling-place being allotted appeared to have dched the |)ow'ei of the 

to them, that they were those of no or- grave,* and even to have preserved their 

dmary persons. One presented to the bright glossy hue and softnesss of touch. 

Astonished beholders a body which with as much unimpaired beauty as when 
appeared to have been preserved with they were entwined with princely gems, 
great care—but it was a decapitated one. She, too, had known the terrors of tlu‘ 
The features wore almost the appear- Tower, the horror of its imprisoning walls, 
anre of life—sufficiently so to recognise for she was with her mother when slic took 
in them those of the unfortunate monarch sanctuary there. She died in the reign of 
Charles the First. Sir Henry Halford, who Henry the Seventh. The same grave con- 
was at Windsor at the time of this dis- lained the body of her brother, Prince 
covery, immedi.ilely perceived it was the George, who, when a child, was created 
head of that royal martyr, which looked Duke of Bedford, but died in infancy, 
as if still in existence. The veins had His hair was evulently that of a baby, 
been mjected with red wax, which, upon presenting also its distinctive charactens- 
heitig exposed to the air, immediately tic. These interesting relies were in the 
liquefied; and a few starting drops of it possession of his present Majesty, and 
falling on Sir Henry's hands, strengthened probably still are. They suggested, upon 
the delusion. seeing them, the following 

STANZAS. 

Hark! what Angel syinplioiiies!— 

Cherub voices seem to rise, 

’Midst Qelestial music given. 

That tells os not of EariA — Ileov'n — 

“ Call us not to earth again—’’ 

“ Doom’d no more to wear her chain—” 

“ Earthly crowns I —what idle toys—” 

“ Sceptres!—life’s fdiiListic j'ovs 
“ Tho’ her white rose whiter shone ” 

•* O’er the regal mantle thrown,’ 

“ Yet how shaqp its thorn, uhieh piess’d ” 

‘‘ On a mother’s bleeding breast-’’ 

“ England’s richest rose-buds fade, 

“ Beneath tlie murderer’s midnight shade 
“ Tho’ no sculptur’d llowrets tell, 

“ Where their opening blossoms fell, 

“ Tho’ no monumental grace, 

“ Told their dark—dark resting-place, 

“ Tho’ they own no trophied torah, 

“ Wear fhey not a brighter bloom! 

* J'he WMter has aome of the hair m her jiossession. The actouiil was leccivcd by hei 
from Sir II. ilaitord, dt tie period of the interesting discovery. 
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“ Angel glorie<$ round them shed, 

“ O’er each royal martyr’s head. 

“ Then call us not to earth again—” 

“ Rudely sever’d was her chain—” 

“ Still unnoted let us lie—’* 

“ Heirs of royal misery—” 

“ Sister spirits slumbering near—” 

“ Rngland’s daughter—England’s heir—” 

“ Brcatliing from their honor’d dust,” 

“ Hopes of high and heavenly trust”— 
“Trust in Him, who, pitying, gave”— 

“ Faith, tlje key-stone of the gmve”— 

And triumphant bade us own, 

Ju blest exchange, a heavenly crown— 

A crown that, purchased with his blood, 
Awaits the guiltless and the goad. 


TALES OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 

BV AGNES STRICKLAND. 

No. r.—HUBERT DE BURflH. 

1*11 win this Lady Margaret. For whom I 

Why, fur my King.-- 

Maiicaret shall now be Queen, and rule the Kingj 

hut I will rule l)olii h the King, and realm — Shakspeare. 


Hubert De Burgh, the favourite of King 
Henry the Third, was the most renowned 
captain, the ablest statesman, and, al¬ 
though past the meridian of life, account¬ 
ed still the handsomest man of the age 
in which he lived. The services he had 
performed for his country during the 
stormy period of the French invasion, 
es^iecially bis memorable defence of Do¬ 
ver, had won for him that meed of popu¬ 
larity which Ae English nation seldom 
fails of bestowing on ner successful com¬ 
manders, while, at least, the memory of 
their achievements is still fresh; and his 
distinguished talents, joined with the cap¬ 
tivation of briliiaiit wit antWinning man¬ 
ners, Inquired for him th^ most unbounded 
inBirence over the mind of the youthful 
monardu As Gband Justiciary of Eng¬ 
land, a now foigotten office, but in toe 
early days of the Fiantagenet dynasty a 
post if not superior, in importance 
and dj^ty to that of Constable of France, 
Hubert De Burgh had attained to that 
perilous height of gritndeur and power, 
beyond which it Would be a difficult mat¬ 
ter for "a subjedL to advance. It was his 
mighty band- that supported, nay more, 
Uiat swayed the sceptre in the puny grasp 
bis imbeeiie mas^. It was his deci¬ 
sive voice that ptmoounced the veto in the 
nationaleoundl, fiom which neither biriiop 
nw peier dip-ed littfs'-an This 

||,aiiBH«inptioa trf power, tc^edier 


with his unbroken sunshine of prosperity, 
had long been viewed with invidious eyes 
by the ancient nobility of England, ever 
jealous of their senatorial rights; and at 
length their dissatisfaction began to shew 
itself—not openly, indeed, but in a variety 
of ways tending to diminish his credit with 
the nation at lai-ge. More than once the 
ever-discontented citizens of London were 
excited to present to the Sovereign protest¬ 
ations against the overweening'influence 
of the haughty favounte, which, being 
disregarded, were followed by open tu¬ 
mults at various times, and on divers pre¬ 
tences ; hut the master-mind of the Justici- 
aiy was not only equal to tjlie task of coping" 
with such feebl^'Oppositi^, but was sure 
to gather from eacn att^pt oX his enemies 
pretexts far further exiM^n of the,ropl 
prriogative. The most insidious of the 
adverse pallty, now proper to 

change t^r i^Sn, and, relying on the 
weU4ltl^|Hm fickleness q^the King's dispo- 
sitionij^gi^ every oppoHunity of repre- 
sentiii^^ him his great need of a royal 
consort, in the persimsion that Heniy 
would, in all prohabiUty, transfer to his 
wife the excess of regard which he at pre¬ 
sent la^slied on his favourite; and, with 
still grieklai* probability, they calculated 
that no Queen would tolerate the un¬ 
bounded influence of the Grand Justi¬ 
ciary either in her husband’s councils or 
affections. 
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" A wife!” muttered the discontented 
favourite, whan Henrjr first made known 
to him his ardent desire of possessing a 
helpmate for him—“a wife ! aye, he shall 
have one, but it shall be one of my own 
choosingit is not to every consort that 
the leading-strings of the royal baby may 
be safely (Jonfided, The Princess Marga¬ 
ret, sister to the King of Scots, is, if 1 
mistake not, the woman for my purpose ; 
but I must bo fain to woo her for him my¬ 
self, that I may ascertain how far she may 
be wrought upon to unite with me against 
the plots of priests and burghers, rabble 
and nobility, for, if firmly allied with her, 
1 may defy them all.” 

Such were the projects with which Hu¬ 
bert De Burgh sought the court of Alex¬ 
ander the Second of Scotland—projects 
which his enemies were not slow in pene¬ 
trating, nor slack in their endeavours to 
counteract at home, by instilling into the 
weak mind of Henry a thousand disadvan¬ 
tageous impressions of the bride which 
Hubert had selected for him. Hubert, 
meantime, was received at the Scottish 
court with u more distinguished welc-ome 
than if the Sovereign had come in person 
to the wooing ; for the weakness and fri¬ 
volity of Henry’s character, together with 
the meanness of his personal appearance, 
could not have failed of producing sensa¬ 
tions allied to contempt in every breast, 
and would have effectually operated to 
deprive him of the flattering demonstra¬ 
tions of respect and admiration which were 
spontaneously offered to his majestic re¬ 
presentative. At the chase, m the tour¬ 
ney, and in the halls of state, where the 
beauty and chivalry of Scotland were as¬ 
sembled in the presence of the King and the 
Queen-mother, Hubert De Bur^ .distin¬ 
guished himself by the ease, gt^, and 
gallantry with which he performedi every 
exercise' of manly daring and oiurtly ele¬ 
gance ; and it wras Universally a^ed by 
the fairest dames of the Scott^ court, 
and confirmed by the voice of ^.Queen 
herself, that thevrand JustidaryM l^g- 
land was the best rider, tiltcr, ane^ltoicer 
that had ever tried hw prowess in their 
presence. The Princess Margaret alone 
was silent; but it was observe that her 
eye followed the stately figure Ae am¬ 
bassador of her future lord, as he crossed 
the tennis court below the open ^llery 
in which she was seated b/ the side of 
her royal mother to witness the contest of 
i^ill between Prince David, the broflier 


of the King of Scotland, and the accom¬ 
plished ambassador of England. It was 
decided in favour of the Justiciary, who 
came, as usual, to receive the prize for 
which they had played, a chain of gold 
enriched with jewels, from the hand of 
the Lady Margaret. A deep blush over¬ 
spread her fair cheek as the noble antago¬ 
nist of her defeated brother, flushed with 
exercise, and the excitation of the hard- 
fought game, knelt at her feet to claim 
the guerdon, which he did in those tones 
of insinuating softness so pleasing to 
woman’s ear. Margaret was somewhat 
embarrassed in opening the jewelled clasp 
of the rich chain. Her eyes encountered 
the ardent glance of Hubert, and the chain 
fell from her hand. He raised it from the 
ground, and, not unseen by her, pressed 
the unconscious toy, which had so recently 
been honoured by her touch, to his lips, 
as with a profound obeisance he returned 
it to her, and, with a courtly grace which 
many a youthful gallant vainly strove in 
the privacy of his own chamber to imi¬ 
tate, bowed his lofty head to receive the 
investiture from her hand. 

The Queen-mother sighed, and wished 
the office had been deputed to her, se¬ 
cretly resolving, at the same time, to take 
a very early opportunity of visiting her 
daughter at the court of England. 

That evening the presence of the Princess 
Margaret was required in the council 
chamber, and the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
in a long and florid harangue, informed 
her of the purport of tiie mission from the 
English court, which Hubert de Burgh 
had officially declared to the King, her 
brother, in the morning. 

Thoi^h Mai^ret had more than once 
received intimations from the Queen, her 
mother, how h^rly the matter touched 
herself, yet, as she listened, the colour 
forsook her cheek, her bosom was agi¬ 
tated by a visible tremor, and she sedu¬ 
lously employed herself in stripping, one 
by one, ttie feathers from the elegantly 
wrought mount of her jew^d fan, whim 
the Archbishi^ set forih jjh pompous terms 
the advantages of i|>tendtd destiny 
that awaited her. **Maiiy Englirii Prin¬ 
cesses,” he said, had weddm Kii^ oi 
Scotland; but Scotland had never yet had 
the honour of giving a Queen to 
and helunted at the possUiility of i^stwo 
crowns being, at some fiitiire time* tniited 
in the person of a descaidant of tbib sia- 
gularly durable marriage. 
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Hubert de Burgh, who, as the represent¬ 
ative of his sovereign, was seated in adiair 
of state at the right hand of King Alex¬ 
ander, kept his dark piercing eyes fixed 
on the varying countenance of the Lady 
Margaret, during the curation of the Arch¬ 
bishop, and when the almost interminable 
harangue at length was brought to the de¬ 
sired conclusion, he rose from his seat, 
crossed the hall, and, bending one knee 
before the Princess, unrolled a .sheet of 
vellum, on which was pourtrayed‘what 
was called, in the language of the times, 
the complete effigies of King Henry. It 
was a whole length miniature, ux body 
cok>ur,paintedon a barbarous gilded back¬ 
ground, which the arbiters of taste of that 
day, the Greeks of Constantinople, had 
rendered fashionable in the West. As to 
the picture, it was nearly similar, in style 
and effect, to the portraits which we still 
see on painted glass in old cathedrals, on 
enamelled tomls, and in illuminated ma¬ 
nuscripts. 

The artists of the thirteenth century had 
not acquired, or even dreamed of acquir¬ 
ing, the flattering skill of enhancing beau¬ 
ties and concealing defects: the likenesses 
they produced were faithful transcripts of 
the features of the original, executed with 
a disregard to light, and shade, and per¬ 
spective, that rendered even a faitnful 
likeness a grotesque caricature of the per¬ 
son depicted. Henry the Third of Eng¬ 
land, though the son of the handsomest 
couple in Ckristendom, King John and 
the oeautHul Isabella of Angouleme, was 
remarkable for the meanness of his per¬ 
sonal appearance: his hair, eyebrows, 
and eyelashes w^e nearly white, and a 
sii^lar weakness in his 1^ eyelid caused 
it to hang down' over the^orb, so as par¬ 
tially to overshadmr thep«^l> unless wnen 
painfully supported bv a mtcible contrac¬ 
tion of the nerves, wnidi sptve a sort of 
knavish shrewdness to inures which 
otherwise would have been remarkable 
only for tlte simplicity of their expression 
and foe insijgtdficanne of their outline. 
Hie Ifanner had, 4m$ed^ added a brilliancy 
and aofhiess to the complexion of the por¬ 
trait q^fWfhich foe ormnal could by no 
but, at foe i»me time, he 
lad eppiejd ti^ ro^ defects with a liveli- 
Ash atm fidaHiW wt rendered the likeness 
lO^he hionaa<im' rifoctdomJy sbrihmg to 
Ufoie who had tmoe se^ him. The effect 
•illl^cIfi'iLnvoduoed on mind, of the 
.hat^ty |^ale to whom it 


was presented as foe r^resentative of the 
future partner of her destiny, in a mar¬ 
riage from which foere was for her no ap- 
peS, no retreat, bat foe dreary one of a 
convent, was alBed to horror. Sheglanc^ 
from the portrait of the royal puppet, in 
whose features knavery and folly appeared 
to strive for mastery, to the noble and 
energetic countenance and stately form of 
his kneeling representative, and, clasping 
her hands together with a look indicative 
of the anguish rfie dared not utter, she 
either by accident or design permitted the 
vellum to slide from her lap on the brazi#' 
full of hot coals, near which she was 
seated. There she had foe satisfaction to 
see the hated portrait shrivel, crackle, and 
become utterly obliterated, before it could 
be rescued from its fiery situation. 

“ An omen, an evil omen!’’ exclaimed 
Prince David, foe younger brother of the 
Lady Margmet; “ the marriage will he 
fatal to one of the parties.’’ 

“ Tush!” exclaimed the King of Scot¬ 
land, bending his brows significantly upon 
his brother; “ the evil omen is to him who 
would dare to prevent a marriage so dear 
to the hearts of all who love their country 
or honour foe sister of their Sovereign.’’ 

That most unhappy sister had meantime 
availed herself of the general confusion 
which her accident had created to retreat 
from the council chamber to the solitude 
of her own apartment, where flinging her¬ 
self into the arms of her favourite, Lady 
Alice De Ville, the daughter of an exiled 
English baron, she gave way to a pas¬ 
sion of tears. 

From tiie indulgence of this natural re¬ 
lief to her agonised feelings she was roused 
by the entimu^ of the Queen-mother, the 
King, ^nd tlte of Glasgow, 

who hdforessed W b^foms on the im¬ 
propriety uf her in the council 

chamber^ m terms greate^^ repre¬ 

hension. Maigjtfet b^n weeping be¬ 
fore fo^l^iieg^^ted, and she now Troubled 
her At length she sobbed au- 

dib^.^ > 

at no loss to understand the 
meamiig of this perversity," exclaimed foe 
King. ** inie features of our royal kins¬ 
man, Henry of En^nd, are of too simple 
a chaiw^ to please your dainty fancy, 
which m been rendered stark wode by 
reading foe absurd romaimts foe Pro- 
ven9id poefe. 1 take the Iffante to my>- 
self ^ eitfferii^ yon i&tglish fdtp of ipe- 
lanchdic treason to hi^boar in your bower. 
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ray lady swter,” continued the angry 
Kntg, darting a menacing look at Mice 
De Ville, who was tenderly supporting 
her weeping tnistress, 

“ Nay, the*® you wrong my poor Alice,’’ 
replied the Princess j ** for her heart cleav- 
eth so to the memory of her native land 
that she hath ever importuned me ffi> give 
a favourable answer to the Ambassador of 
the King of England, whom she hath 
glosingly represented to me as a very ami¬ 
able Pftnoe.’’ 

And so he is, daughter Margaret,’’ 
replied the Queen; ** for thus Hubert De 
Burgh doth likewise witness. He confi¬ 
dently assures me withal that King Henry 
is of so easy a temper, that thou mayest 
chain him to thy gtidle with a silken 
thread, and twine and wind him accord¬ 
ing to thine own pleasure.” 

” Oh, never wed me to a Sovereign 
whose sceptre I may be tempted to twirl 
as I would my distaff!” responded the 
Princess. “ I would choose me one whose 
frown might occassionally possess some 
terrors for me.” 

” Then learn, my Lady Ma^ret, to 
hold in some degree of awe tm of your 
liege lord and elder brother,” said the 
King, bending his brows upon her; '* and 
know that, if you obey not my commands 
to wed the royal spouse who proffers to you 
a share of his throne and heart, perpetual 
imprisonment within the walls of a con¬ 
vent will be your doom.” 

I would prefer a life of religious se- 
clmion a thousand times before exchang¬ 
ing my nuptial trods with a man whom 
I can never love,” feturned Margaret, be¬ 
ginning to count her beads. 

“ How do you know you cannot love a 
man whom you have neyer seen, daugh¬ 
ter.^” asked the Ad^l^iCp. 

“ 1 only know," relied Maig^aret, 
weeping afresh, ** ^bat ray jaci($napes 
Ralph is a better favoured creatmei dian 
this Henry of England, to adiotot you are 
so deskous of wedding me.” ^ 

** How dare you spe^ in so i^imlilraous 
a maimer of a Christian King, ailhs’fiken 
him to a vUe beast of the fordidt Jhsdy 
Maigaret!” exclaimed the Archb^Mp. 

So far from intending Henry tiS Eng^ 
land any wrong by tint compar^ton,” re¬ 
plied the Princ^ '* 1 protest tndo you, 
my XiOvd Archbidmp, hlnwi fi'iU pfe 
oonsent to wed him be^sre J leave tilts 
• Meaei^, Herbert 

DeBi^h, win swear idtat ira'i master is 
VoL. IV.—No. i. 


po«?essed of half the agreeable qualities of 
my Ralph,, who is a most incomparable 
jackanapes.” 

« Go to, Madam,” replied the Archbi¬ 
shop ; “ you have already done much 
toward*! embroiling two kindred nations 
in deadly debate and bloody warfare; 
and if your present unmaidenly license 
Qf speech were to be reported, it would 
scarcely be in your own power to repair 
ihe mischief it would work against you 
own people and your own house.” 

Margaret wept afresh, and the King 
told her, in very stern language, that if at 
the end of three days she signified not her 
consent to marry the King of England sHfe 
should be consigned to a desolate convent 
in the Orkneys for life. With this threat 
he left the apartment, followed by the 
Archbishop. The Queen-mother remain¬ 
ed, and by turns upbraiding and soothing 
the refractory damsel, set forth to her the 
charms of liberty, of royalty, and unlimited 
power, as the wife of so weak, and yet so 
magnificent a Prince as Henry of Ei^- 
land. 

“ And, oh dearest lady mine, only to 
think of tlie princely halls and pleasant 
groves of merry England, its green fields 
and sparkling streams,” said Alice eagerly. 
” It is a land fairer than the ^estina of 
Holy Writ, a land Bowing with milk and 
honey, ibounding with brave men and 
fair women. Its very name hath joy in 
its sound—to see it once t^in would be 
to me a happiness so great that Paradise 
Itself could scarcely offer any thing better; 
but tf> go as the Queen of the land! Oh, 
my sweet lady, bethink thee once agaun 
ere you rej«fflt such a destiny.” 

Margaret, however, was sad and passion¬ 
ate, and continued resolute in her refusal to 
take the i^ot bey of England for her hus¬ 
band. On the' evening of the third day 
the Archbishop waited upon her for her 
final dedsioni which, be assured her, if 
unfavourable, would be followed by the 
instant departure of the English ambassa¬ 
dor and his train, imnM^tfiate incarceration 
of herself, as her broiper had threatened, 
and, in all probslnUty, her ii»ultiiig re-^ 
j^tion of his flatteritig proposal oif n^- 
riage would be revenged on, her. smlMi^y 
couniry with fire and sword hy 
Henry. •'> 

*• refdied Margaret, ** itoimn^ 

so great a calamity from my waf 

also to saye myseif fiottt aV 

ternatiTe of a c(wiw6n^ 
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re^atly to accompany Hubert Be Burgh to 
the Kngliah court.” 

The Archbishop applauded the wisdom 
of her decision, and hastened to commu- 
nipate her unexpected assent to the King 
her brother. 

A very few days sufficed to complete the 
preparations for her departure. Her bridal 
dresses, her jewels, her retinue, were pro¬ 
vided with great expedition, and all her 
arrangements conducted with a despatch 
hitherto unprecedented; for tl«;re re¬ 
mained till the very last moment an un¬ 
defined sort of dread on the minds of those 
about her that she would i-ptract her 
(ibnsent 


Hubert Dc Burgh meantime demanded 
and obtained frequent interviews with the 
bride-elect of his Sovereign, and appeared 
well satisfied with the progress he had 
made in her favour. ” It was, in fact, his 
eloquence and representations of the ami¬ 
able qualities of his royal master that had 
reconciled the Lady Margaret to her Eng¬ 
lish marriage,*’ said Alice Be Ville, and 
King Alexander treated him with addi¬ 
tional confidence in consequence. 

The Queen-mother, and every one who 
knew how spoiled and self-willed a crea¬ 
ture the Lady Margaret had been from her 
infancy, expected her to evince the most 
violent manifestations of reluctance when 
the moment for bidding adieu to her 
friends and country arrived. They were 
mistaken: the Lady Margaret was not 
Otdy composed but cheerful on this trying 
occasion, received the blessing of her royal 
mother and the Archbi^p with great 
meekness, and suffered the Grand Jmsti- 


ciaty ^ plat^ l^r on her flwgnificently- 
capartsoned palfrey without uttering a dis¬ 
sentient word. A tew, UHi^d, was ob¬ 
served to start, and sheelKi^tll^ her face 
in her long veil, to conc^l Itor emotion; 
when Hubert, Ijav^ vstfited on his 
charger, took his station b;^ h«r side, and 
reining the metded steed btwk, partly to 
display his fine figure and gallant horse- 
mimship, and par^ to evince his courtly 
breedwg, waved a jaurting sdute to the 
Queet^mdther and her iwies, gave the 
word te mtve fbrwai;d. 

"Wte Bfeigaret, who had been un- 
to trivelling, pleaded great 
«Py fiitigue as an excuse for prolong- 
■Ww Journey asmodh as., possible; and, 
croieed fhf Tweed, foe Gnuid 

evca.feadiCT tofiad w- 
■ ■ • »-—w 


It is a common observation that foe 
^nder-by sees the most of the game; but, 
in foepresent instance, only a part of it wak 
seen by the youhtfbl nobles of whom the 
retinue of Hubert Be Burgh was com- 
TOsed: this was the growing passion Of tte 
Grand Justiciary for foe betrotW bride 
of his royal master, none of them sus¬ 
pecting that a royal beauty of c%hteen 
could possibly bestow any portion (ff her 
regard on a warlike veteran, on foe luxu¬ 
riance of whose darit locks, time and toil 
had bemin to sprinkle a scattering of grey, 
and whose thoughtful brow was marked 
with the furrows of forty-two summers. 
The Princess’s ladies could have told them 
that the valiant Be Burgh possessed at¬ 
tractions of mind, of manner, and even 
of person, sufficient to eclipse the ruddy 
glow of youth, and to win the palm from 
all the beardless gallants, who. In con¬ 
tempt of his mature years, called him 
old Hubert. 

Be Burgh himself, intent only on ob¬ 
taining that influence with his future 
queen which should secure him from the 
danger of her allying herself with his 
enemies, was very far from suspecting 
the .state of his own feelings towards the 
young and lovely creature to whom he 
had devoted so large a portion of his at¬ 
tention. The passage of the Tweed was 
rough and stormy, and Margaret, affecting 
more terror than she actually felt, called 
on him for aid, shrieked at the swell of 
every billow, and finally clung to his arm 
for protection, when the little vessel was 
tossed by the rude winds on the vexed 
waters of a stream which she called a 
perilous sea. It reqair^ all the elo¬ 
quence, nay more, alj foe tenderness of 
word and. look, of which Hubert was 
master^-' to soofo and reassure his fair 
charge^ afoo, while sa^Mtoited by his en- 
circluto arm, allowed h^lf to be jper-' 
suaded foeve far no dsmger; but when, 
on the t^puto^h of those who might have 
placed constrictions on such 

fami%i^i cautiously wifodraum, 
her returned with redoubled vio¬ 
lence) he vraa passionately entreated 

by her fi^tmied ladies to asrist in-sup- 
I»rting foeir roysd mistrem} and when, 
at leiffifoi foe labouring vessel made foe 
Engli^ '^fon^ Bfohert found himself 
compri^ tq foe sweet duto of bearing 
his fair foaige to foe shwe in hk arateN 
Sbehunedamouriffullyeapwsavei^m^ , 
kan. when, bn nlaciitg her may on ' 
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Urrd finm, he offered her the homage 
of his knee, and, in a strain of couro^j' 
gallantry, congratulated himself on being 
uie first of her royal husband’s sulnects 
to bid his future queen welcome to Eng¬ 
lish land. “ Talk not to me of royal 
husbands,'* she whispered, in reply, “ my 
only ambition is to be the wife of a brave 
man.’’ 

The valour of muie honoured sove- 


danger of her exiting a counter-mflu- 
ence with the King against his projects, 
he had, for the first time in his life, been 
guilty of the imprudence of falling in 
love—and with whom ? With a King's 
sister, whom he had obtained from her 
royal brother as a bride for his sovereign. 

Hubert Ete Burgh had experienced a 
certain uneasy sensation in tne region of 
his neck, and a confused idea of blocks 


reign is as yet unprovtsd,” replied Hubert, and axes had risen before his mental 
** but, doubtless, wh^ die weal of his vision, the day he had landed with the 
country requires hint to shew knightly Lady Margaret on the English strand, on 
prowess in the battle field, he will con- account of the undisguised partiality she 
vince the world that he is a true Plan- had evinced for him during the voyage, 
tagenet.” which he dreaded might be reported to 

“ Meantime, die world regards him as King Henry; but now all manifestations 

an idiot boy, the puny offspring of the of tender regard on the part of the of- 

most craven prince tn Christendom,” re- fended beauty had been discontinued, 

turned Margaret disdainfully. he felt ready to forfeit casdes and manors, 

” For the honour of my royal master life and limb, only to recal a single smile 

forbear. Madam!” exclaimed the Justi- once more. 

ciary, in a tone whose sternness awed the He was discontented with himself, 
imprudent Margaret into silence, for they angry with her, and ready to offer battle 

were now surrounded by the lords and to the whole world when they reacheo 

ladies of whom her attendant cortege was Carlisle, where they were to sleep. He 

composed. waited on the princess with an air of 

Hubert De Burgh now becoming, for haughty restraint at supper; chid his 

the first time, aware of his peril, avoided nobte attendants, and even made very dis- 

all opportunity of exchanging more than obliging replies to the ladies themselves, 

the cold formal intercourse which the when they ventured to speak to him. 

etiquettes of their respective situations None knew what to think of such an 

demanded, with his royal charge. Mar- unaccountable change in the courtly Jus- 

earet, intoxicated with the delirium of a tiriary,andtheyrai8edachorusoflamenta- 

nrst love, felt the change acutely. While tions at the fast descending rain which 

she supposed the avoidance was acci- threatened to detain them at Carlisle 


dental, she wept with the passionate per- during the following day. The succeed* 

versity of a child, who is deprived or its ing morning dawned in a watery sky, and 

favourite toy; but no sooner did her the ladies had no better entertainment 

penetration teach her to discover that this thwi that of attending low mass in the 

avoidance was the eftect of resc^dte de- chapel of the; castle where they were 

sign, than a feeling of female pri^ in- lodged. The #faad Justiciary was grave 

duced her to retaliate upon the (^ect of and melanehd%{> etui the princess cold 

her affections a portion of the pain which and haughty t ]hooks there was never a 

he had made her suffer ; and, w^never one in the castle; and, if there had been, 

he did approach her, shetreat^ him with the power of reding them was confined 

a degree of scornful repulsion, that filled to Hubert de Burgh, his secretary and 

him at^ first with astonishment, ^d-soon chaplain, on the part of the English, and 

after with disquiet. He had fanpji^ him- the Lady Margaret ai^ her almoner on 

self so secure her love, 1h^ lie had that of the Scotch. The young English 

begun to experience some alarm lest it lords had for the part learned to 

should prove too great a temptatioa for his write their own names. But as for 

inte^i^, and nour he fisneied he ^ suf- thm when writtto, that was aife^r 
fereahMownva]^lo4eceivehiiu,hebe- matter, and the clerkly skill of' lfeur off 
came the most nuserahlle men.,, In short, them extended so far. The noble retiUi^, 

poUticia]) wsb in His was therefore dull as duli could be, m 

n toils; and, shivii^ to the jester of the governor of Carlisle pro- 

ingratiate himself ao far hiS future pos^ tteir joming in a gtirtsirM 

Queen, as to secure hittself fmm \atiy man Hlirid,*^ the same pay'that wc b.ll 
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bliodmao’s buff, in the great hall of the 
castle, a proposition which was eagerly 
acceded to by the lebure-weary com¬ 
panions and attendants of the Lady Mar¬ 
garet and the Grand Justiciary. 

It suited neither the rank nor humour 
of these elevated personages to join in 
such sports and pastimes, so they re' 
inained, for the first time since they had 
crossed the Tweed, to the enjoyment of a 
ide-ortite. Once how rapturously would 
such precious moments have been em¬ 
braced by them both, as affording the 
much desired opportunity of unrestrained 
converse; now, sad and silent, they ap¬ 
peared only anxious to assume towards 
each other a semWance of indifference. 
For the first half hour, as it appeared to 
both, but in reality for the space of about 
ten minutes, the lAdy Mar^ret most 
piously occupied herself in the perusal of 
her breviary book, while the Grand Jus¬ 
ticiary was no less busily employed in 
tracing characters on the leaves of his 
ivory tablets ; at length he closed its gold 
clasps abruptly, and, approaching the 
princess, asked how he bad been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to offend her ? 

“ By your unkind iiess cf word and 
look,” she replied, “by your coldness, 
your indifference, and neglect.” 

Hubert de Burgh stood confounded at a 
reply so unexpectedly direct. He had 
never been guilty of the imprudence of 
actually making love to the Lady Mar¬ 
garet, though every thing he had said and 
done had implied the passion he forcbore 
from breathing, a degree of caution much 
in practice among the lovers, if bvers they 
maybe called, of .the prea^t day; and 
h«d Margaret been his in rank, or 

even his equal, she wcufM^ pre¬ 

cluded from, calling him,w' ^mi for his 
present alteration of mati^l:iHViards her; 
as it was, she availed herself^ of the privi¬ 
lege of her superior rank, demanded 
his reason for such conduct. 

“ What wtwds are these ?” he replied, 
“ and from whom is it that I hear the 
accusations of coldness, of indifference, 
and neglect ? Is it nc^t ^opi one who has 
already deprived me of my peace, and 
whose fetal charms go ni^ to hurry me 
intp the madness of avowing myself 
guilty of the crinut of lovii^ the betrothed 
Of my fevereigh ?' 

“ II4roa have not to avow your 

h wefe Certainly beat to .conceal iC’ 
jdfe., I^y Mafgar^i *‘but if it 


be of me ;^on speak as tlm betrodied of 
your sovereign, 1 charge you to call me so 
no more, for {know of no act of betioth- 
ment that has passed between Henry of 
England and myself.” 

“That act is included, feir Margaret, 
in your consent to become bbwife.” 

“ His wife! aye, when I consented to 
become so ; but tAat, my Lord Justiciary, 

I have never yet done, nor shali any power 
on earth make me do so.” 

“The saints preserve us!” exclaimed 
the Justiciary, fmrgetfing once more the ^ 
lover in the statesman: “ what on earth, 
then, my lady princess, induced you to 
accompany me to England ?” 

“ Ungrateful and insensible!” replied 
Margaret, bursting into a passion of tears, 

“ and tan you ask that ?’* 

“ Oh, heavens,” cried De Burgh, 
essaying to clasp her to his bosom, 

“ what is it that 1 hear—how could 1 dare 
to imagine such a thing.” 

“ Go, go!” she cried, pushing him 
from her with some degree of violence, 

“ you are not worthy of the love of a 
king's daughter,—you who weigh the 
peril of making her your wife.” 

“ How shall I dare to appropriate to 
myself the gem which is destined to en¬ 
rich the regal diadem of my sovereign 
said De Burgh. 

“If you loved as I love, how little 
would you reck of the danger of a 
monarch's wrath,” returned the princess. 

“Oh, if you could read my heart,*' 
said De Burgh, lookirig wistfully upon the 
lovely prize that courtSl his acceptance. 

i do! I do 1” she replied, tuniing 
scornfully away, “ and I see that a con¬ 
vent must be my refuge from the detested 
nuptigis, from which ymt dare not snatch 
me.” 

“Ah! Margaret, Mtot|«ret, consider 
my honour, and my dufy; miw shall I ven¬ 
ture to viofete th^ both 

“ You l^ught little of either, false 
and selfedj^ytng man, when you first 
labouci^il^lMfidle passion in my virgin 
heart.”' f,'' 

“ Nay^ i^at^ret, nay; I never pre¬ 
sumed to efiact the wooer to one so fer 
above me.” 

“ Not iii words, most ^udent Htfeert: 
but why did yqU' ^ mmntain the same 
guard oyer ii^ mnqimt eyes of ydunk 
so weJi praotised to work a msodeii'»> 
woe—why 1 ^ ,you, by a thousand name- ^ 
less wiles, me to belies myself 
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beloved by you ?” Her angry tines soft¬ 
ened into accents of reproachful tender¬ 
ness as she concluded, and, leaning her 
head upon her hand, she once more gave 
way to a flood of tears. 

Hubert De Burgh threw himself at her 
feet, exclaiming, “ Tears from such eyes 
are too much for me to bear : I place my 
fate in your hands: tell me what you 
would have me do.” 

It is not for me to prescribe that,” 
she replied. If your own heart tell 
you not, Hubert De Burgh, then let me 
bury my broken heart in the shades of a 
cloister; and as for you, return to enjoy 
your wealth and honours at the court of 
the manikin King who calls you favourite. 
You may endure his society, if you prefer 
it to mine; but I will never submit to the 
degradation of becoming his wife.” 

” But the King your brother, your 
royal mother, rash maiden, what will they 
say to your conduct?” 

‘‘ E'en what tliey list,” returned the 
Princess ; “ and little will it reck me, 
when I shall have given niy dowry 
to the cliurch, and shrouded my bloom 
beneath the veil of perpetual celibacy.” 

“ The saints forbid!” leplie I Hubert, 
locking her hands in his. “ I were worse 
than a craven if I perilled not ray head to 
win me such a bride.” 

“ Nay, wed me not, Sir Hubert, if 
such be the apprehended result of your 
bridal.” 

“ The subject who will venture to rival 
Ills Sovereign need not be troubled with 
apprehensions of consequences,’’ replied 
De Burgh; “ nevertheless, sweet Marga¬ 
ret, I am ready to brave all that royal 
vengeance can inflict, since you tempt me 
to the crime.” 

Is it such a deadly crime, my Hu¬ 
bert, to love, and to approach the altar of 
(jod to sanction that love by holy wed¬ 
lock?” said the Princess, in a tenderly 
reproachful accent 

“ And is it thus, false jade, you act the 
part of the serpent and me woman com- 
bmed, in beguiling yon traitor, your be¬ 
trothed husband's honourable "firoxy, to 
ms ruin, and your own dishonour!” ex¬ 
claimed a stern voice behind the startled 
lovers. 

The Grand Justimary laid his hand in¬ 
stinctively on his sword; W the Lady 
/Margaret, widi a cry of terror, flung her¬ 
self into his arms, exclaiming, ” Save 
me from my brother’s Wrath!” for it was. 
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indeed, the royal Alexander, who had 
deemed it prud^t to follow his wayward 
sister in disguis& 

” Swear to me to perform your engage¬ 
ment to King Henry, or I will slay you 
with mine own hand !” cried the King of 
Scotland, rudely grasping her by the 
shoulder, and half^drawing his weapon 
as he spoke. 

“ Not while Hubert De Burgh possess^ 
an arm to protect the woman who is ready 
to resign a crowra for love of him,” inter¬ 
posed the Grand Justiciary, placing him¬ 
self in an attitude of defence. 

At that perilous moment a seasonable 
intetruption was afforded by the entrance 
of the Earl of Chester, HubCTt De Burgh’s 
declared enemy, who, splashed from spur 
to plume with hard riding, strode up to 
the Grand Justiciary, and presented him 
with a packet, seal^ with me royal seal, 
exclaiming, in an exulting tone. “ Read 
these presents, Sir Hubert De Burgh; it 
comes from the King's own hand.” 

De Burgh took the scroll with alacrity, 
though perfectly aware nothing of an 
agreeable nature could come through 
such a channel; but, had it been his 
death-warrant, it would have been wel¬ 
come at that moment to the unfortunate 
favourite. 

U’he Earl of Chester fixed his eyes on 
bis long envied rival with malicious scru¬ 
tiny, as he, with an agitated hand, broke 
the royal seal, and read with a heighten¬ 
ing colour, the following communication, 
ill which his enemies ffattered themselves 
that they had prepared for him a morti¬ 
fication which would irritate his proud 
spirit into some act of open defiance to 
the King's ai^^ority, or at least into the 
unpardonable utterance of expressions of 
anger and ccmtlpmpt for proceedings every 
way so vexatioukand embarrassing to him. 
As to De Bufl^ he almost believed him¬ 
self under the influence of a dream, 
when he read these words 

“ Tkus’iv and Well-brs-oved, 

“ Whom for form’s sake we thus 
address, altlwiigh we be marv'ellously dis¬ 
posed to hold thee as a false knave and an 
arrant traitor, touching this marriage witli 
the Scotch King’s sister, into which we have 
been unadvisedly enticed against our own 
better judgment, and the opinion of some 'of 
our loyal lieges and trusty counsellcra to 
further thine own naughty devices; men 
standing, amazed meantime at tlie easy 
manner in wrhiefa we have been led to com¬ 
promise our royal dignity and the weal of 
our p^ple by contracting our royal person 
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in a marriage with a beggariy Scottiafa 
wench, who hath but a dowry of 

twenty thousand crowns for her portion. 

** Moreover, we hear that the said Lady 
Mi^rgaret is shrewd of speech, and by no 
means so fair as she was reported to us. 
lliat her skill in music is passing small, that 
she only seweth indiifereutly well with her 
needle, hath little knowledge of broidery; 
but is overmuch addicted to dancing, a 

i iractice which ourselm never affect^, 
lolding the same to be one of the tempta¬ 
tions of Sathauas; so we lose no time iii 
giving thee to understand, that we consider 
me said Margaret as a princess by no means 
worthy of the felicitous destiny of becom¬ 
ing our queen, and we command thee, as 
thou vainest life aud limb, to break off this 
treaty with all cuttvenient despatch, making 
such excuse to our htother of Scotland as 
thou mayest deem uecessoi^ and decent, 
and so we bid thee heartily farewell. 

(Signed) “Henry,Hex.” 

Given at our royal palace of Windsor. 
“ Witness, IloBeaT, Earl of Chesteii.” 

“ Robert Earl of Chester, you hat-e 
done your errand to nie,^'said the Jus¬ 
ticiary ; “ and now I charge thee t> be 
gone while thy fooling hence is good.” 
He raised his eyes from the royal letter 
as he spoke, with a look w'hich had the 


desired effect of ridding him of the pre¬ 
sence of hta Mch enemy; then turning to 
the King of Scotlainj, he put the scroll 
into his hands, with these words,—Sir 
King, you have witnessed tihe delivery of 
this letter; be pleased to read its con¬ 
tents.” 

Anger, scorn, and mortification con¬ 
tended for mastery in the proud heart of 
the Scottish monai^ as he read ; and when 
he came to the conclusbn he fluns the 
royal scroll from him, with an expression of 
contempt for the writer too strong for re¬ 
petition, and, turning to his astonished sis¬ 
ter, addressed her in these words:— 

“ Meg, thou wert right in choosing 
thee a proper man and true for thy hus¬ 
band, in preference to a Prince who is m 
folly and ignorance ten degrees worse than 
his father John, of unblessed memory. 
Send for thy chaplain. Sir Hubert Dc 
Burgh, for I will avenge this afiVont w hich 
our fair sister hath received from the fool 
thy master by giving her to thee in mar¬ 
riage with our own hand in this very 
room. And 1 say unto thee, De Burgh, 
call back Htfoert of Chester that he may 
witness the marriage, and carry the tid¬ 
ings of the same to King Henry. ’ 


THE KNIGHTINCS OF FRANCIS THE FIRST AT MARAGNAN. 

BY 11. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 

OiJ Maragnaii’s red plain i stand, 

And, tearing off the veil, 

Wliience phantom ages e.ail, 

I liew King Erauvis, sword in hand, 

Plumed, helmed, and cuirassed, and in blood: 

As fhc sea after storm. 

Punts the king, glowing warm, 

I With havCqi :|!!lory’s darling food ; 

•' His din^M^ sword, reeking from the foe, 

he leans upon : 

Mlil^ is tired—Slaughter’s wou 
Her for few hours or so— 

IJowtt. soiled field kneels the king, 

, ^i^' his bared head bent down, 

Vet bright his proud eye shone. 

And tlius spoke Gallia’s sovereign ! 

0 Prince of kniglttly chivalry!—-I’ve marked thy banner shine, 

IJke lightning seen thy fearless spear assail the hostile line; 

And as bath’s thunder burst, the bravest heit fJiat poured, 

Fell T&t a demon, armed in wmih, from fiaming sword! 

Fiercely Pve A&shed my maiden brand as eagles, flesh their yoftng, 

Btri tbb best ^nard that glory giy^ shall fall fomh off thy tongue ; 
King Frai^sfCams his spurs to-dsiy, he's won thein in the right, 
l^n lay’thy Stvofd hpOn inay back, the King is 

"tto strong, ridi mod^y proclaim 

thy ^;hg“to lore him on, to fame; 

Jp mh ^ France 1 and let thy radiance s]nring.;. 

dayhreidi o’er a mauiiiai& peak, on me thy Chief and 
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n»y sword shall be iny godfather, and when I e’er forget ^ 

Tlie brand that ditblted ‘ine Honour’s knight, may Glory’s sunriae set; 
May I, more worthless than the dead upon this blood-dreuohed plain, 
Lie, till Ui’ archangel summon all the slain to life again.—' 

The knight he waved his loyal sword, the king on bended knee 
Knelt down with joy on that death plain; ah! who so proud as he ? 

He knelt before tW* brightest chief that e’er drew sinless brand. 

And rose again a knighted king at Bayard’s right hand. 

What were the throne—the jewelled crown—the studded sceptre’s powers 
Without that line and holy sense that sanctifies all hours ? 

The sense of honor! virtue! fume! embalming memory’s shrine, 

O Butturd! such tliy knightly worth—A'tHg Truncu ! such were thine! 
Abbrtf Collage. _ 


THE aUIET NEIGHBOUR, 

BY MRS. HOFLANO. 


When the bad health of Mr. Cecil com¬ 
pelled him to change the air of Russell 
tiquare for that of the neighbourhood of 
Kensington, he found it convenient to re> 
move into a house which was attached to 
another, contrary to the wishes of his two 
daughters, who desired to have found a cot¬ 
tage orn6e, more sequestered and enclosed 
by pleasure ground. Caroline, the eldest, 
was, however, soon reconciled to the cir¬ 
cumstance, for, being on the point of mar¬ 
riage it was not of moment to her, and 
she observed, “ that Ellen, her sister, would 
soon become reconciled, as inhabitant 
of the next house appeared to be really a 
quiet neighbour.” 

“ If we are to have neighhours at all,” 
replied the discontented Ellen, “ commend 
me to a gay one 1 have no idea o! being 
exposed to the mrveUtance of prying eyes, 
.uul ill-natured misconstruction, which al¬ 
ways belong to a country neighbourhood; 
without the power of observing ^y visi¬ 
tants, criticising new fashions, and flaunting 
equipages; and, in short, returning wiUi in¬ 
terest the censoriousness to which we shall 
he subjected.” 

Ellen was an affectionate daughter, will¬ 
ing to endure much privation for a beloved 
and suffering parent, but she was also a 
lively girl, habituated to the pleasures of the 
metropolis, and heretofore spending her 
time in a gay circle: and the great change 
in her situation left her at leisure for observ¬ 
ation, especially as her sister was busied 
with preparations for a more welcome change. 
Ellen, therefore, became by degr^, and 
unconsciously, the very character she had 
reprehended in another, and was idways 
either looking <nlt for her neighbour, or 
seeking to learn something concerning him. 
11 soon became that he wasawidower, 

and saw verv litOo company, most protuibiy 
a mean-sidnted woetqh, for he kept no Spot- 
manj” “he had one which wasreiy 
r pretty, and neaUy, WtneveitsmArtlv dre^Hed; 
It was much too niee a chRil for the edupld 
wretch Us fether.” 


A glimpse was at length got of this stupid 
wretra, who proved to b^ a man about 
twenty-eight, tall and elegant in person, 
with a calm, fine countenance, although an 
air of subdued sorrow or deep thought sate 
on his open bniw. Caroline said “ he looked 
interesting,” Ellen, that “ he looked solemn, 
and she hated the affectation of gravity more 
than all other afl'ectations ” 

It was howq^iipr evident that she could not 
forbear to lookout on his going out, and to 
watch for his return, until the time when 
the marriage of her beloved sister, and the 
pain of parting with one who had been her 
companion from infancy, absorbed all other 
cares. To this sncceeded an increased de¬ 
mand of her affectionate devotion towards 
the slowly declining health of her parent, to 
whom her thoughts and her time were wholly 
dedicated. Of her neighbour she saw and 
beard nothing, beyond now and then the 
laintive strains of his flute; or thedistri- 
uUon of bread and soup to the poor, by fab 
housekeeper, caught her eye from the back 
windows; so by degrees her foolbh curiosity 
and her groundless dislike subsided. 

Ellen m the point of forgetting she 
had a when oae d^, as idle was 

stepping ot^lpie uurse-maid from the next 
house ran and seizing her arm in 

breathless aglili^n, begged her to go into 
the next hooil’for a single moment; “the 
dear child was lit some sort of a fit, 
and cook was as nrightened as herself.” 

Ellen was never d^f to the voice of the 
afflicted, and the sorrow now displayed was 
too genuine to be (famlUed. She laved 
children, and had wea the oae in question 
too often to he indiffm^nt; she for^t that 
it had a fadeer, but remembered that it was 
a motherless creature, and as snclt, had 
claimsf <m an. In another minute slut was in 
the parlour of hi^ qn^ neighbour. 

To her surprbe, and .atmpet ^^ptay. the 
owner also waa ther^ «rit|i 

hunted steps one nummiC, next 

gailug'^ me nfNbiteli% l^ess Mm of hb 
noor ^^^. as it Itei hnem or an d- 
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derly servant, now gently clwfing its hands, 
and then stepping to the door in expecta* 
tion ot the doctor fur whom he had sent 

ft struck Kllen that the fit into which the 
child had fallen resembled one she bad wit* 
uessed at school, ami which was the fore* 
runner of measles, and lifting the child into 
her own arms, she desired the woman to pro* 
cure hot water immediately, adding, “ t 
know there is plenty in o*ur honse, and 
l>erhaps my father’s slipper-bath may be use¬ 
ful—let us try.” 

The very words seemed to re-animate the 
old domestic, and in a few minutes every 
thing was arranged, and life was restored ; 
OB the medical man’s arrival the prognostic 
was conflrmed.and the means adopted highly 
approved; and Kllen, blushing and shrinking 
frim observation, left the house in more 
haste than she had entered it. 

In relating this adventure to her father, 
Mr. Cecil could not forbear observing, that 
so far as he could learn, the conduct of Mr. 
Appleton had shown throughout that he was 
a most tender father and a good Christian 
also. ’ 

“ That he is, certainly,” cried Ellen ; “ I 
never can forget the exiireg^n of his coun • 
tenance when he believed the little sufferer 
really dead; still less, could I lose the me* 
mory of his gratitude to God when her face 
resumed the hues of life, and her Itands 
were stretched out, and she lisped papa.— 
Heally”- 

Ellen suddenly paused—she was deeply 
affected, and the kind old man was scarcely 
less so; but in order to soothe her spirits he 
declared that be would spare her as much 
as posrible during the illness<0f tlie child. 

‘‘I shall never go again, impend upon it, 
father; I am sensible of impropnety in 
baring dtme so, but 1 was taken by surprise 
— indeed, t had not the smallest expecta¬ 
tion of finding Mr. Appleton in tlie house.” 
“That I am sure of, EUfn|;fiir if you had 



Uy would 
'e>, you have 
you cannot 
<|!liore. i can 


known ih I question if y, 
have had fair ploy: sinc^' 
done so it strikes i 
be happy witoout (lo!n(f'li‘ 
go with you to-morrow.” 

‘‘To-mwrow, and tO'UUnrrew came,” and 
so soon as the Ikther had taken his daily de¬ 
parture, the kind neigbbonrstook their stand 
Bear little Emma’s couch, nofil she was able 
to bear remoying into the next house, where 
her afhctions^^iiUt lees than kter natural 
sire of daily led her. It wfU he 

readily conoennd thM'^ the fond fadtor *at 
not slow to acoefit the warn luTittuioi^ ef 
his invalid jaeighbour, mad the 
pexed actttriieiltblfu^ .of th«i| 

'^0 l^ieen «d',vadoi^% Ids cbjud; m 

m 



men, wbo, although of different age and 
character, matually benefUted each other. 
The aged sufferer found in the tender atten¬ 
tions, the superior attainments, and even 
the pious seriousness of his young friend, a 
s]iecies of steady consolation well suited to 
his present views and situation; and the 
younger, in the very exercise of kindness, 
and in tlie explanation of his own principles 
and those exalted hopes which he entertained 
as a Christian, found also a pleasure he had 
not known since he bad consigned to the 
grave that beloved wife whose memory he 
cheiisbed so fondly, and wlu>m he hoped to 
rejoin Ju a world of more permanent hap¬ 
piness 

Being a man of fine taste and extensive 
reading, his conversation fictmently diverged 
to general literature, and liuen, contrary to 
her habit, would attentively listen, but she 
rarely joined in the conversation so long as 
Mr. Appleton remained, although it was by 
no means uncommon fur her to espouse his 
opinions, recapitulate Iris arguments, and 
even use bis words in speaking to other 
friends. So great became her leserve, that 
on tlie first visit made by her married sister, 
their father complained of it to her. “ My 
quiet neighbour,*’ said he, “ has become my 
kind companion, I may say my affectionate 
friend, but f grieve to find some lurking 
prejudice still exists in the nund of Ellen 
towards him; for although she esteems and 
admires him, and his little girl forms her 
greatest pleasure, she is cold and sileut to¬ 
wards the parent. I can perceive that she 
is anxious as the evening upjiroaches whirh 
is likely to bring him, and I fear it is only 
for my sake she tolerates Iris visits.” 

Caroline, who had been wont to read every 
thought of her young heart, inquired how 
far this was true ? 

“ I feel afraid of him, and ashamed of iny 
own former folly: how could I dare to in¬ 
sinuate any thing against so excellent a 
man—a man of whom I knew nodiing?” 

“ Very true, my dear; hut the fact was, 
that you were vexed at exchanging a gay 
circle ibr a dull one, and yonr temper being 
ruffled, found a vent in speaking of a stran¬ 
ger ; — he was a safety-valve to ym, and 
as you did not injure him, now the matter is 
over there a no occasion to recollect it 1 
would have yon neither fear him nor love 
him, but respi^ bim.” ' 

“ Alas! I do all three. — f count the 
hours of his absence, tbougfli 1 feel humili¬ 
ated during his presence; and almost desire 
his departure, lest he should discover what 
is passing in my heart j know dial his 
ownis in the grave, save so &v as it is given 
to his chii4i| therefore I am hopdess; 
he has le^ a new and better world than 

I ever cpn^pUtitil Iwpre, but the only hu*» 
who ebiidd hare made it a rara- 
due 1 mwft flpewer hope tolntensi" 
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“ Never* is a long word, Entma,” said the 
affectionate sister, as she pressed her to her 
bosom. 1 cannot believe that any man 
can witness the entire devotedness of a young 
and lovely woman like you to the painful 
duties ^ou perform so well, unmoved, nor 
do I think a good man less likely than an¬ 
other to form a new connexion; on the con¬ 
trary, since he resigns to God the beloved 
being demanded at his hands, so may he 
thankfully accept another as the gift of the 
same merciful donor. Do not betray your¬ 
self, my loi'e, but still less allow yourself to 
despair, for alas! with every aid that lore 
and friendship can offer, you have a trial 
before you which neither can avert.” 

This prophecy was soon verified: the old 
gentleman breauied his last in the support¬ 
ing arras of his beloied neighbour, who 
ielded to both his daughters all the support 
is kindness and piety could bestow, being ^ 
in every respect the tenderest of brothers, 
until they were alike placed under the care 
of Caroline’s husband. 

Every one wondered that Miss Cecil's 
spirits continued so low in the new scene to 
which she removed, and where numerous 
pleasant acquaintances awaited her; still 
more were they suiqirised when it was found 
that she declined the offers of two lovers, 
cither of whom a large circle of mammas had 
long augled for; but winter and summer 
passed away, and Ellen still seemed the 
same pensive person—she neither wept nor 
complained, and evidently tried to be cheer¬ 
ful, bat tliere was on her heart a weight that 
perforce sat upon her countenance. 

A child's voice was heard to pronounce 
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her name—a child's quick step bounded 
after her, as she was taking a solitary walk 
in autumn. She tamed, and saw the darling 
Emma, the petted favourite in that home 
she could never cease to regret. 

“ My love, how came you here, my sw^et 
child P” 

“ Well, don’t cry, and I will tell you bow 
it is. 1 was fire years old yesterday, and 
so papa has brought me to see yon, and be 
says that you and I (but it's a great secret), 
he hopex you and 1 will never be parted 
again, for 1 have so wanted you, dear Miss 
Cecil, you don't know.” 

Ellen could reply only by endearments. 

“ And papa has wantra you quite as much 
ax me; nurse says more than me; but see, 
he is comiug, and he can tell you all 
about it.” 

Ellen wished she had never heard the 
latter words of the unconscious prattler, for 
they had dyed her pale cheek with Mushes, 
and made her heart throb almost audibly; 
but she did not re-enter tbe house until her 
spirits were re-assured, and she knew herself 
to have been long the preferred, the selected, 
the beloved of him with whom her own 
heart had been ^‘so fondly garnered.*’ A 
promise to the wife he never ceased to ho¬ 
nour, that he would not marry till their 
child was five years old, had bound his 
tongue; and the peculiar situation of Ellen 
hod prevented her from reading in his looks 
and manners the dawning and the nowth 
of tiiat full approbation and solid affection 
which characterised hts love, and bade fair 
to render her the happiest of women when 
united to her “ quiet neighbour.” 


MUSIC’S MEMOIIIES. 

BY MRS. DUNBAR MOOOIE. 

The strains we hear in foreign lands 
No echo from the heart can claim, 

The chords are swept by stranger'^ lapds. 
And kindle in the breast no ffame/ 
Sweet tliough they be. 

No fond remembrance wakes to fling 
Its hallowed influence o’er the chords, 

As if a spirit touehed tbe string, 

Breathing in soft harmonious words 
Wild melody! 

The marie of our native shore, 

A thousand lovely scenes endear^ 
in mape tones it murmun o*«r 
llie virions of oar early yesjlli-' 

The love of youth. 

It wreathes agate the flowete’^ 

In childhood's 4iiiy, 

It breatnes again the vows htehtmiiil 
At fancy’s 4tiine, wheu |Mr*i 

And whispered , ’ X 

r* ' 'i 1’.' I. . ■ t 
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Disar forma wIh^ tum^ul lifts are mHia, 
Briabi sutin; ejreS} kijift (^sed ia night, 
Warm h^wrte, aa hn^ep as the lute 
eharmed our ears. 

It thrills the breast isith feelings deep. 

Too deep for language to impart, 

It bids the spirit joy or weep, 

In tones that sink into the heart. 

And melt in tears. 


FINN M'COUL’S FINGER-STONE. 

[Farther exploits of this celebrated Finn M'Coul may be found in the Lady’s Magazine and Mu¬ 
seum, for October, 1833, p. SOT.] 

Like Finn M'Coul, the famous Ossian contests between the Irish and tbeir Danish 


was a giant. Whether he was Scotch or 
Irish is A matter of some doubt—for it is on 
record that Ossian cmne from Scotland to 
compete with Finn, and, if they were coun¬ 
trymen, what occasion was foere for compe- 
Ut on! The Danes, in those days, gave ei ery 
Irishman quite enough to do, against these 
sea kings and their hordes, without wasting 
time or temper in contests with each other. 
As Ossian atd, therefore, come all the way 
from Scotland for a trial of strength with 
Finn M*Coal, the Irish giant, it follows as a 
matter of course that he was no countryman 
of his. — And let antiquarians thank me, 
as they ought, fur thus simply clearing up a 
question which has so much troubled tlie 
world since the times of M'Pherson’s half- 
forgotten paraphrases, published as “Ossian’s 
Poems.'' It is clear, then, if there he truth 
in inference and deduction, that Ossian must 
have been a Scotchman! 

Buttbeoontest?—In faifo, I had forgotten 
jL 'Go to that wild and beautiful district 
near Dublin,—that patch of mountain see* 
nery, so romantic and so splendid, known 
by the name of the Breaks of Ballynas- 
c^ey, and while you feast your eyes with 
some of the most delija^nl iloenery in Ire¬ 
land, yon may feast^g^l! ears with the 

wlnde, fitR, true, and^p|xt^ulaf account” 
of the Contest between giants. 

Years hare rolled by dhee grst I took a 
walk among those hill fastnesses—more years 
than I rai^t choose to acknowledge. But 
what I then saw has rince remained unfor¬ 
gotten, and mHch of what I dien heard is in 
the same predicament, 11 is true, however, 
that I haa one by my ride, whose—Wt there 
is no use |o tell that, 

A monpttain road winds through foom 
Breaks, like a huge snake. By foe 
them Stamm a tnwaendoas zodt of gnmim— 
perfoeBy udlatld. tt seemed fo me ihke foe 
remains, qf some tfop^yi^huBt, pefoaps^ in 
foe times of At least, I have 

seen ritoh ^ isfond, and J 

■ WM yfomd each 

'foUen in foe old 


invaders. But it seemed that foe column- 
rock had a differeut tradition attached to it 
foere. 

The (lay had been beautiful—one of those 
brilliant days of softness and halm which 
are so prevalent in Ireland. Perhaps foe 
noon-tide might have been a little too sunny 
—but we could remedy this, for our pedes¬ 
trian tour was taken 

“ In the leafy month of June,” 
and we had hut to retire from the radiancy 
and fervor of the day-god’s beams, beneath 
foe shadows of foe lofty cairns scattered 
over the hills, which afforded us at once 
plea«ant shade and pleasant resting-places. 
The day passed on, and os a summer shower 
made the heath glitter with its diamond- 
drops, tremulous as sudden joy-tears on foe 
mourner’s lids, we hastened for shelter into a 
rustic cabin by the way-side, which, fortu¬ 
nately for my foir companion, happened to 
be close at hand. 

No one was within, save an old woman,— 
a withered crone, who in no common de¬ 
gree possessed the loquacious powers of her 
agfe ainl sex. She paid us a world of atten¬ 
tion,—paid au infinity of compliments to foe 
blushing beauty of my fair companion,— 
would “ engage that a lady so fair was not 
without a sweetheart,” and,' with a smile at 
myself, “ would not long he without a bus- 
hand hoped that “ she would be happy as 
foe day was long, and live until she saw her 
great giandifoildren at her feet t” was cer¬ 
tain that she was an Irishwoman, for she 
had the free hand, and foe fair face, and foe 
bright blue eye, and foe step, bounding 
like a fown’sand prt^heried more good 
fortune to us, than (to one of foe party,«t 
least,) has yet been fulfilled. She was an 
excellent specimen of foe natnial pelUatae 
of an Irish peasant. Her eompliments were 
xafoer inrinuated foan express^. True, 

- . — Upon her speech them hung 

The accents of the noantain tongue;** ^ 
hut, ms/gre .foe tno^e, 1 qnestion wfaefoer 
. more delicate Battery—w pleasant, after all, 
’to our sriiouv propre—could be more dex- 



tefoaslty floeir«fc ia tbe moat bnUlant EJp ia^illa^g IN b*^ 

ctrdeat Nbtlmig ^ b«at the hearted ciMa* ana iMumv, lata mtk 

ploisanoe of freeandantotoredaetuie; Mtd Mia that m Mrish^' . , 

the peasast will ofiteu bieak odt witb a So he eat down by the fireg aw 
compliment more graceful and more exqud- Mmaelf quite at home. 01 noticed the 

site than that to which the boasted elegance large cakes that were baking in the oreog 

of princely converse could give birth. and asked for whom she was baking them. 

We happened to mention something For that little creature in the cradle tiw^,’ 
about the grauite column we had lately said she. So he looked round and noticed 

seen. Our hostess interrupted us with a the cradle, and Finn in it, with a nightciq^ 

Would you know, gentleman, what that on his head, and tied under his chin, and 
great rock really is F” I expressed a desire pretending to be fast asleep, 
to gain such infoimatiun, and, happy to Astonished at the immense bulk,he called 
hear the tones of her own voice, and proud out, “ Who’s there—what man is that in the 

of holding familiar conversation with those cradle !*” “ Our youngest child,” said Finn’s 

superior to her in rank, she lost no time in wife, “ and 1 think tlic fairies have over¬ 
telling us a legend, which 1 shall take leave looked him, he’s so small, and dues not pro¬ 
to relate in my own words—hers being mise to be lialf the sue of his father and 

rat/ier prolix. brothers,*’ So Ossian never said a word to 

It seemed that Finn M‘Conl went hunt- that; hut he doubtless thought, if the small 

ing, one day, on the Curragh of Kildare child was sucli a bouncer, what the father 

his sport was but indifferent, for he had only must he. 

brought down one red deer and killed two By and by, Finn’s wife remembered that 
wolves. He came home to his house, on Ossian had had a long journey, and as the 

the hill of Allen, in such indifferent spirits, cakes were nice and brown, she said to him, 

thathis lady inquired what ailed him ? He “ Will you break your fast with one of these 

replied, heaving a deep sigh (like Major cakes?” Ue took it, and when he had made 

M aepherson in tlie song), that he had trouble a bite in it, be roared^with pain, for one of his 

enough upon him, for news had arrived that leetii had been biukcn. “ Ob,” he cried, “ it 

morning, that Ossian, the great Scotch giant, is as hard as iron !” and so it might be, for an 

was coming to challenge liim in a trial oi iion griddle had been put into it by Finn’s 

strength, and if he lost the dav, credit, advice. “ Hard!” said she, “ Why, that 

amd the credit of Ireland, would be gone for child there would not taste it if it was a bit 

ever.” At this news, Finn’s wife was equally softer.” Then she recommended Ossian to 

low-spirited as himself. They sat by the wash the pain down with some of tiie finest 

fireside “ in doleful dumps,” and their whiskey in the province. She fetched a 

thoughts were any thing but pleasant or wooden piggin that might hold about a gal- 

happy. loll ora gallon and a half,.and filled it to the 

At lost, the lady (for I cannot find it in brim for him, Ossian took a sup of it—not 

my heart to designate her as plain Mistress much more than a quart—and she lauded 

M*Coul,) said to her lord and master, What downnght at him for taking so little, 

time does Ossian come “ To-morrow,” •* Why,” said she, ” tlie child in the cradle 

said Finn. “ Ob, then,’’ said she, brighten- there thinks nothing of emptying that ptggin 

ing up, ” there is no need to despair; leave in one draught.” So, for shame’s sake, Ossian 

all to me, and I’ll be bound to bring you took a Httie more, and a little more yet,— 

through it like a Trojan Finn was a wise until, tmtii to say, he was in a fair way of 

man— so he placed himself under the super- getting drunk. 

intendence of his wife. This was the very pass that the “ gude 

In an emergency, there is nothing better wife” wiiAed to bring him tp* “ While bis 

than to trust to woman’s wit. So Finn (by father is out,” said she, “ may be you’d 

his wife’s direction) went into a great huge like to see the boy therf throw a stone, or 

child’s cradle (and bard enough it was tor try a fall, or do any of the little triuks that 

him to gather himself up into it), and lay his father teaches biro.” He consented, and 

there, snug enough, whue she kept busy in she went over to the cradle, and gave Finn a 

the kitchen, baking some cake bread. By shake. ** Getup, ^r,?’said she, ” aadami^ 

and by, in came Ostian, and civilly inquired the gentleman.” 

whether Finn M*Coul was at home P” ” No,” Os^n wondered at his black beard, and 
said she, ” but 1 am his wife, and perhi^ I bis grteat aze. *Pon my word,” said he, 

for him.” “ you’re a fine child for your age. us 

“ What!” said Olsian, ** did not he hear try how your father teaches you to wtestM.” 

that 1, Ossian of Scotland, was cmniag over Finn did not say « woad, bn* g^pl^ 
for a trial of strength with him ? Wherever Ossian rmiad'^ w»»t and hdd.him on the 
he may be, I shMl not returif home until I ground beftrd^ Jto hn^W wh*t was the 
^ him, and until he feel$ me.” So, when matier. me 

the wife found that he was not to be hoWL»«uu’dthmirb:p^ti>^^ 

driven away by a” not at home,’’she invited up & very %n tlie 



■tijo 



•■Iftrfciife of BaHra*rconi^--4t' ifttoli Aen 
<up6n ibe h9l of AUeB*-a»a flung it auoss 
to where it now (Stands. And to this day 
H hears the marks of Binn’s five fingers 
where he grasped it, and to this day it h^ 
•thenameof Fiii» M'Oout’s Fingsb Stows. 

Ossian wee munh surprised, as well he 
might be, at such a cast. Could your 
father throw such a stone as that Touch 
farther?” “Is it ray fether?” said Finn, 
“iaitb, he’d cast it to, Scotland, or America, 


^ the #«Meht Indies, auttthiiii notihiUB ef 
it!” Thieiaas eaoftgh'flif Ossian he Umrid 
not have the ttial of stsengtb with Uw fiMher, 
when the child could beat him i so he pre¬ 
tended sudden business leiluiied him l^k 
to Stwtland—-though he never could return 
home half fast enough—the stone still re¬ 
mains where Finn threw it, and any one on 
or near the Sighoin mountuu will shew you 
“ fiWN M‘Cooi.’8FiJio«n Stone.” 

K.S. M. 


THE INFIDEL 

By THE AUTHOR OP THE “ MOTHER’S PRAYER.” 

Blasphemer, cease—must victims still 
Upon thy guilty altars lie; 

And souls, 1^ captive at thy will. 

Writhe in eternal agony ? 

Insatiate, yet a thirst for blood? 

Though round thee glide a spectre band, 

Whose life-drops mingle with the flood 
Which rises in Despair’s dark land! 

'Tviras thine to bid —thine to rejoice 
That bursting flood-gates Freedom gave; 

But ’tis not thine to still the voice 
That rises from its gory wave. 

For thou slialt hear it in that hour. 

When, on its raging waters cast. 

Thy shipwreck’d soul must own that Power, 
Which wills .thy day of mercy past. 

Then shalt thou know their rutliless deed. 
Who rob of peace a dying bed; 

Nor spare, though pity bends to plead. 

The heart which all hut hope hath fled. 


DANISH CHRONICLES. 

“STRUENS^E, OU LA REINE ET LE FAVORI.” 

Chronique Danoite de ItflS, Far. MM. Fournier et Anhoult 2 vob. Svo. i Paris, 

ehez Dupont. 


Histoiy presents few examples of so 
rapid an devation and so brilliant a 
career, brought sdxnit by mere acddent. 
■Jbe wgia was as unexpected as the 
deuouei^nt was terrible. At one mo¬ 
ment a ptime minister, the ruler of a 
kingdoo^: and the next tramntion the OMi- 
demned H^ahitani of a gloomy dungeon, 
ndtose raMrivnaatfis be waaonty torepam 
at vo|Be,cf ^ lifeaieismmi! Struem^ 
the tisrtse jeuopks, tms an 

^o hyufe lbut idiyriGian, 

in 

,«f Jo 


discord, and the most odious intrigues were 
disseminated by the ambitious and wicked 
Marie Julia, over udSose remmns an indig¬ 
nant nation has placed in the royal se¬ 
pulchre a black stone without any inscrip¬ 
tion. Christian VII., hung of Sweden, 
was an object of detestation to his step¬ 
mother, who, in order to undermine t^ 
consdtutioa and intellects of the youi^ 
king, that the crown might pass to her 
own son Frederick, put forth every wicked 
device. Ip three mfiamcus plans sire but 
too well stKxeeded. 

Marie -juHa had also vowed vengeance 



qW^ 

ed^^ ^ Mdi^ in beaotjr* wt^ 
1 ^ in i^Milf «aftetetit to kindle her in- 
digtintion $nd excite her hatred: ^us at 
her hand the youi^ foreigner was doomed 
to perditiony and every inramy was heaped 
on her devoted head. Another motive 
for this condoct is attributed to her : the 
q^n-mother dreaded an heir to the 
kingdom, who would eventually cut oS her 
own darling Frederick. Things were in 
this state when Christian, who had been 
absent from Copenhagen for some time, 
was one day returning to his palace, and 
passing through the little town of Ancona 
he was seized with a long feinting fit, 
which circumstance so alarmed bis atten¬ 
dants that they sought the nearest doc¬ 
tor, The house in which Struensde 


iK&te'Cbuttt ‘lot 

of n few months wtxiiiHupde was r»feed to 
the d%flity of FHm* SfisdSter,; ltd’ was 
feared and hated by the 
who, after having imagined tarious 
schemes to rid herself of so {mweefted an 
enemy, invented an odious plot, whhdt she 
hoped woidd at once rid her of an enemy 
and hated rival. She ^read a report that 
a guilty passion existed between the 
young Queen and the favourite, and actu¬ 
ally submned a slave to swear he had wit¬ 
nessed interviews between the parties. 
But this calumny was only believed by 
the creatures of Marie Julia. The young, 
the lovely, the interesting, the unhappy 
Caroline Matilda had gained all hearts, 
and to this day her memory is revered 
and cherished in Denmark as the most 


lodged was pointed out to them, and 
the king was carried on the arms of 
his attendants to the young doctor’s apart¬ 
ment. Struens6e, without having any no¬ 
tion of the rank of his patient, adminis¬ 
tered such remedies as soon brought the 
King to himself. A conversation ensued, 
in the course of which the physician per¬ 
ceived that the King was more diseased in 
mind than in body. He spoke freely to 
him, and the King was so pleased with his 
good sense, ready wit, and talent, that he 
declared to him who he was, inviting him 
at the same time to accompany him to 
Copenhagen in quality of his private phy¬ 
sician. This offer, as may be irat^iWd, 
was gratefully aoiepted. The Count de 
Rantyan, an ancient minister, and bosom 
friend of the father of Christian, had been 
di^raced by Christian, through Ae arti¬ 
fices of Marie Julia. He happened to be 
in the house where Struensee lived dur¬ 
ing the above-mentioned scene. The 
phyrician immediately introduced him, 
and he was appointed to fill a high situa¬ 
tion in the state. The first act of Struen- 


innocent arid persecuted of her sex. If 
she had foibles (and who dare say he is 
without them?) they were in some mea¬ 
sure atoned for hy numerous virtues. 
Stfuenste was seized at a ball, and hur¬ 
ried to a prison—tried by the High Court 
of Denmark, and about to be acquitted, 
but for the evidence ''f an infamous slave, 
bribed for the purpose by Marie Julia. 
Hurled at once from the pinnacle of gran¬ 
deur into utter detraction, three days 
after the condemnation his head—almost 
the highest in the kingdom—rolled upon 
the scaffold! 

This is the condensed subject matter of 
the work before us; and whatever opinion 
may be formed of the real interest which 
existed between the lovely wife of an 
almost idiot King and the Physician, we 
give that portion as we find it in the pages 
of the book itself. 

We have translated two passages from 
this highly interesting work 

COUUT POLICV ; OR, THE AJfBASSAJDOR’s 
DAUOHTER. 


&6e was the reconciliation of the King 
with the young Queen, who had receive 
so much ill treatment that she had qi^ed 
the court, and had retired wife some of 
her ladies to one of the palaces disfent 
a few leagues from Copenhagen, 

Count o^ed to go himself for Caroline 
S^lda, a mep gfedly acceded to 1w the 
King, and he so much expedition 
that fee two carriages entered the g^it^ 
of' the palace-yard at the »ume moal^t. 
It was a dreadful blow to Marie Jifea to 
see the Kii^ return acccunpatiie<l his 


• • * * Madame Gohler, the com- 

G nion to the Queen, whose vanity, had 
en cruelly punished.had not forgotten fee 
offence towards herself. Thme hid spr ung 
up a warm' attachmemt and devotedness 
bkweeti the Queen and Struensfee, an^.lbe 
latter, finding he was watched; maii^d^lied 
the greateiit reserve in hiscimdaqtfeymrife 
the queen, vriio feH a bhi 

eqiparentcoldn^. fk&ix 

and the Count of 

sering hfe royal fe 

apwtBwnt 11iey <iir<(re brith* 


n 




tJist wspiciiws ^ 

of ptemeditawi «ig«n“. H J5|I*',^S 

JS, (erribte 

lead to a discovery of tM tmw. 

Oae morning, when 

bled toother after bre^fes*. Madame 
GohlfiP^s the first of the pj^ to pa- 
ceive an expr«»ion of m^enous cunning 
on the cotMttenance of Christian, as if he 
Zs preparing to make some impOTtant 
disdcwi^ The same remmk was shortly 
after made by Caroline Matilda, bisqueen, 
who felt involuntary terror m to die na¬ 
ture of the secretthoughts of her hustend. 

ffhe bine appeared embarrassed m 
what rnannlr to begin .the convemton. 
After having passetfhis hM»d 
W tbrouSi^s hair several times, he 
iSwloke silence, and turning to- 
w^ltruensee. said-“Couni, ,s your 

^^Se*^reader may judge 3“®®"’® 
feelincs at hearing these words; the doc¬ 
tor hiSself was a little disconcerted, and 
answered with embarrassment,— sne, 

‘^‘*4pMlw"Il«iiscreet,*’ interrupted the 

kine* “ I can conceive that the answer an- 

Lvs vour gallantry not a httle; possibly 

tbereLyb«^rs^Pfesent{^hetur^^^ 

bis eves towards Madame OohlerJ betore 
wht^oo would not care to explain your- 
self freely. Well. I wiU answer fm you 
* I whoLve not the same reasons for si- 
lonce. No, my dear fnend, you are not 

to love; L?of our Wes have smlen 

your heart, or, if 

adept at concealment, for I hate not per 

o^ved it*' , . j c. 1 

Matilda once more breathed freely , and, 

notwithstanding her terroi^ 
regretted thdtthe Count succeeded so 

wSl in disguising his passion. , 

tlroO is now come, dear Count, 
added the kfog, in a more than usWy^- 
fectkmate tone, “to inform thee ot a de- 
liahtfiii idea which struck »e some tmm 
since, and with a project u*ich has ri- 
.pened m in order that 1 might 

Alas! 

J dsham^-", 
liid th? ies^.'^re we 

SheeJ 


thought to he 

serired in ptthHe, ^ became ! m 
stMifly' absorbed % toy strffenrtgs in 
rate: yet. withoia its being generally 
supposed to be the case, 1 heaf w mind 
the interests of my friends, and have 
worked for thine.*’ . , . j 

“Sire, accept ray thanks befiirehand: 
deign to satisfy my curiority.’’ 

«I have coifflidered thy position at my 
court: it is unstable and precarious; many 
of my subjects are obstinate in consider- 
toe thee an adventurer; thy projects of 
reform, openly avowed, have raised thee 
many enemies, and thou requirest a more 
firm support than that of a suffering king, 
who may disappear from one day to the 
next*** 

“ May heaven avert this calamity 
“ Heaven and thee, dear doctor, compose 
thyself. My fears are not a satire upon thy 
science, but 1 never prided myself in 
being much of a philosopher; and, with 
respect to the future, I have sorne shght 
misgivings. Enough of this: it is of thee 
I would speak; thou must seek a more 
firm position, by riches, by the eclat ot 
titles, and, above all, by an alliance with 
a powerful family: in one word, by a 
briuiant marriage—what thinkert thou. 

A deathlike chill seized Matilda. 
Madame Gohler raised her eyes, and 
fixed them attentively on the Count, to 
mark the effect of this proposition. For 
a moment he was disconcerted, but short¬ 
ly regmnifig his self-possession, he said, 
with a smile,— 

“ How, sire, you condescend to take the 
trouble of marrying me ? Presented by 
you, my future wife is very sure ol appear¬ 
ing amiable in my eyes.” 

“ She is the handsomest person at my 

court” •/. , u * 

** i see so many who are beautiful, that 

it would be difficult to yield the palm. 

“ What thinkest thou of the young Prin¬ 
cess de Bfciisof.^” .. 

“ITie Russian Ambassador’sdaiighter?’ 
“Is she not the perfection of beauty ? 
Eyestif a dove-like softness, a figure like 
a sylph. Matilda, let us have your 

opinionf* ^ 

“In riiort,” r^li^ the i^ueen, SGaredy 



perfect—has the tJoiim temamea nefr 
The king <iqniinaed. «It is impos¬ 
sible, doctor, ffitt you riiodld not liave 
ob»ei‘vj§d tSt hdtufy : I bdieve you to ^ 
a fitlli h^l^ticm oft this subject, atfd 



jtisl^ •, ^ *®e 

is dtife of't^ h4res8«^ in th®, 
ftire, ,®Rd fB’om a stock whose 

nobility is hiito'icaV’ 

*Mlaf^ Sir^'* interruj^ed Striaei^e, 
“ that it is which makes me so reserved; 
such brilHant advanbt^astb^^ l 
am I, and what can I c6^ to a' wife of 
your choosins ?” 

“ My friendship, a hmidred thousand 
ducats, and one of the first dukedoms in 
my dominions. What do you think of it 
now, ('ount?’’ 

‘*Sire, such an accumulation of fa¬ 
vours—■' 

“ I wiil have no thanks—say only that 
thou acceptest: to refuse such offers, a 
man must either be mad or in love ; and 
I know that thou art neither.” 

Matilda awaited the answer in trembling 
anxiety. She saw Struens^'e kneel, take 
the king's hand, and put it respectfully to 
his Ups; he then arose, saying,— 

** And notwithstanding, sire, I refuse.” 

Christian thought that he had misun¬ 
derstood the Count. Caroline Matilda 
huna down her heal to hide her joy and 
conmsion ; and Madame Gohler began to 
remark the fact, that the queen acted in 
this scene. 

“ What, Sir ? ” demanded the king, at 
the same time drawing himself up, “you 
refuse ? But are you aware that this 
answer is an affront towards the prince, 
towards me, who have already piec^ed 
my royal word ? Do you consider this ? 
Your reasons, Sir.^ ” 

“ To marry a foreigner ! ’* 

‘ My wife; is English—I never repented 
it. 

* The difference of religion.” 

‘ You are a philosopher.” 

He had no reply to make. 

“ You hide from me the real motives 
which dictate your refusal, but 1 shall 
succeed in discovering them. Undoubt¬ 
edly I was mistaken m thinking that a 
chivalrous love had no place in a thinking 
mind such as youta. Weil, we ^11 e^ 
deavouT to fend out what this sentiment is, 
which is powerful enough to make yott re- 
fu^ n great foT^llie: we shall know where 
tma mystonous bepmty is to be fbnao, who 
cke%$ 1^119 to place Ibrseff betwemt you 
and will.” , . 

. klahldatref&bledfenm he^to^ but 
^ whBe V laid emphasis on his 

wordu, (mly of Mat^e -^hler, 



It 'mm 

error, and Sttuet^ 
guilty person just ,a^ who, ojr 

casting confused looks towards 
plice, seeinS to provoke a iwofedd ayowal 
of tlm same fault. 

But Madame Gohler was no longw in 
the humomr to allow a similar suspicion to 
rest, upon herself. 

“Sire,” cried she, spitefully, “I see 
clearly upon whom your Majesty’s suspi¬ 
cions rest, and I dare say that you are 
misinformed. The Count is certainly gal¬ 
lant ; but hts exterior homage may serve 
to veil other views. Vour offers are mag¬ 
nificent, and nothing sa'e a reciprocal 
love can cause their rejection. Where, 
then, is this woman who loves ? Was I 
seen to shudder at the first mention of the 
word marriage } Did I, pale and trem¬ 
bling, hang down my head to hide my 
confusion ? Was I ready to faint? Have I 
shown all the symptoms of a real pas¬ 
sion.^ Did I accuse myself? No, Sire, 
I am, thank God, neither weak, nor guilty : 
it is elsewhere that the object (ff the Count’s 
passion must be sought for. 


Struens^ trembled at hts danger, and 
made a prompt decision. 

“Then, Siadame, you do not love 
me ?” 

“I, Sir,*’ replied Madame Gohler, a 
little thrown ofi her guard by this sudden 
attack, “ have I evfir given you any right 
to think it?” 

“ Perhaps you may, Madame; but 
whether it proceeds from delicacy on your 
part, or from a change of mind, I accept 
this disavowal. I ask your pardon tor 
having offered you a homage which was 
displeasmg; and now that 1 am disen¬ 
gaged from all this. Sire,” added be, turn¬ 
ing to the king, “ I acc^ with gratito^ 
the alliance timt you propose.” 

“Ah!” cried Madame Gohler, thunder¬ 
struck. 


“Well,” said the king, rubbing his 
h^ds, ** one has much difficulty iA ma<^ 
king thee decide; I was beginning to be 
uneasy. Thus my cherished project 
be accomplished.” 

“Yes, Sire; in a few 
sent my homage to the PEutfiw dm 
I go to m co^bry 

“The jourwy wia ieiiatWc^iiwfy ;the 
prince arrived in town ? 
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. <*,1 am ca^W' thou^t Struens^ 

At m(msesdt» tha d^or ojiened, md 
the pi^eip waltii^ aittiaimc^ tbe ambas- 
aador* Prince BAiSaof. ► 

Witboat xmsii^ her eyes, Caroline 
dida asked permission, to retire j but, pre- 
Tkms.to cfii 9 ie»tiog«‘ Christian wished hm* 
to con^taittj(ate the future husband of the 
twalut^s Nadialie. 

With tminbling accents she stammered 
out a lew incoherent word^ “ 1 wisli—I 
heite~<-thc^ this alliance will ensure your 
Imppinew; it is worthy, of tempting tbe 
highest aml^tion. Therefore~l copgra» 
tnkteyou, M< le Comtes” 

*‘Call him M le Ihtc,^aaid the king. 

** Oh, Sire,'* raided Struens^e^ '* 1 am not 
yet that," and he bowed to Caroline Ma¬ 
tilda, who went out, accompanied by Ma^ 
dame.Oohler. 

Many were the evils which presented 
them^lves to tbe mind of the physician. 
First and foremost, tbe resentment of the 
Queen herself, should he enter into an 
aUiance; next, the hazard, without a 
good and substantial cause, of refusing to 
ob^ the mandate of his I^vereign, in 
taking a wife of his gracious selection; 
tbe uird, tbe actual atSxont offered to 
the amhamador 9 f a great power, should 
he decline the honour of an alliance with 
one of that rank and hearing; and, 
fourthly, the meims of shewmg bis devo* 
to,the Queen, by some act which would 
create a ru{;^re. Tjhe la^r course he 
resolved to adopt, and, with omnly but 
crafty br^dness, ere the confOTence ended, 
to declare ws^ agaiolt Russia; more mind¬ 
ful of inf , own situation than the inte¬ 
rests of his King, a|ti)migh there existed 
abundant groun^, 1^, hb. net conceding to 
the trea^ ^ Sovereira and that 

great power, as the mattm' had been craf- 
tii^lanned by her wily representative. 

ambassador was introduced. 
He was of mtdc^ stature, about 
hisbahi^adwashahr 
Itid 1^ an wig worn at timt 

espch i the his forehead wmre 



mieigtitid aeal hdih tihidh he stipported 
the lotoests df h^ Itt i^rt, 

his tenam^ was'pve^rbish' ItwesaAsr 
a tiuntfcmd mihi^ diflietiMes* we 
may say, Mep by the Cmmt de 

Rautzan bad, after e^htemi mmrths, 
. brought him totsome derision relative to 
tile treaty resperiing Holstein. Catherine 
bad at length consented to leave that pro¬ 
vince to l^nmark, in exchange for two 
German fiefs. The obstinate old roan 
was obliged to decide upon signing die 
conventions pending since the death of 
Peter III., but it was easy to see that this 
concession annoyed him, and that he 
agreed with a bad grace to resolutions 
vmich were in his opinirm contrary to 
sound policy. 

After this insight into his character, 
we may better conceive the fttvourable 
ear which he lent to the King’s proposals. 
As he was an expert judge of courtly 
favours and disgraces, he Imew that the 
fortune of the Count de Struens^e had 
not yet attained its highest point, and 
foresaw the moment when the doctor 
would govern the state by governing his 
patient To attach himself to this rising 
star, to be able to influence it, was to 
place a hand on the Danish crown ; it 
was a preparation towards reconquering 
on one side what Russia would have 
aba^ned <m the other: it was being 
a ftdtiifiti servant to Catherine and merit¬ 
ing all her favours. When this plan 
ripened in tbe head of the diplomatis^ he 
sacrificed to it all the prejudices of birth, 
which had hut little weight with him, ^d 
looked forward to making bis seducing 
dau^ter the real Queen of Denmark. 

Such were his intentions when he was 
ushered into the King's presence., Affet 
having paid bis respects to him, he in- 
clineo his head tow^s Stniens^ with¬ 
out devmting from th^fecjold civility whidi 
atcoiBvl an Unpenetrable laym' on 


'Out 




^ ** 



to he a mim 

whiist hii 



Qindian advanced a few paces to me^t 
him, .. ,, ' 

^Monsieur rAmbassadeur, vtp 
been exjteoting you with gceat i mp a t^ ^toft' 
Hie Cpimtde StrumM^ the 
tal, who te^here, is dt^jy 
tite honrite. ibhldi you dei^ to 
We vender ,fn his, neiub uft 
which hf ^ idifiidy addresseq .tp 


wid to tbeai j^ out osrut falfVy to 
ei^y on tilts oecnpKHi th« obligWg meadl- 
sbip of tbe 'worthy representative of ottr 
illustrious sister. 

The strain of courtly compliments 
being once begun, the three personages 
kept it up some time, ami 8tmens4e did 
not appem either tile least clever or tiie 
least amiable of the parfy. He saw 
Christian preparing the parchments and 
the great seal whi^ were, in a short time 
to make of him, who 'was only an adven- 
turer, a duke, a great noble, worthy of 
being allied to a young princess of the 
blood of the Komanofs. What a dream. 
The reality, notwithstanding, appeared 
near at hand, certain ; no obstacle pre¬ 
sented itself to this elevation. A man’s 
head may be turned, and the Count was 
for a moment darzled, but one thought of 
Matilda dissipated all his dreams. Already 
the King held the pen, when his favourite, 
casting a glance at the papers which co¬ 
vered the table, drew from them a bundle 
which had that morning been brought by 
the Count de Rautzan to receive the royal 
signature. 

, “ Monseigneur,” said he to the Prince, 
“permit me in your presence and with your 
sanction to give to the King, my master, 
a respectful mark of my gratitude. How¬ 
ever intoxicated 1 may be at the glorious 
favour with which you deign to honour 
me, t will not permit mysoif to be ab¬ 
sorbed by my own happiness. I shall 
acknowledge the King’s bounties by 
making his interests supersede those of 
his servant; and, if your excellency con¬ 
sents, the signature of the marriage con¬ 
tract shall follow that of the treaty of 
alliance between the two courts.” 

The prince’s brow was clouded, but he 
had no objection to start against this proof 
of delicacy. Struens^e shewed the papers 
which he held in his hand. “ Here,’ ’ said 
he, “ are Ihe articles.” 

“Well! let us sign them immediately.” 

“A moment, if you please, my lord; 
will your excellency have the goodness to 
read over again to the king the principal 
clauses of the treaty ?” 

“ Willingly, Count. By article first, her 
Imperial Majesty gttres for ever'to his 
Swedish Majesty the duchy of Holstein, 
'which has long been a subject of contest 
betweem the two powers.” 

« Very well,” said the king, who was 
aftiloyed at all this; “let us go to the se^ 
oood article.'’ 

VoL. IV.—Xo. 1. 


“ t imagine that ibo^ i» n iM«|> Joined to 
(he treaty.” 

“ Here it -Js, and vpa aen> tnarked in 
red lines, the limits oi tiie (hlriiy of Hol¬ 
stein." / 

“ Vou must know, Cbtmt, that, in con¬ 
sequence of ulterior-conventions, h«r Im¬ 
perial Majesty has reserved for herself, by 
way of indemnity, a smdl portion of terri¬ 
tory.” 

“ A small portion, my lord, which will 
be found to be the richest, and the most 
peopled,—the course of the Elbe, the 
two shores, and the navigation! Look, 
Sire,” added he, as he approached the 
king, and opened the map before him, 
“ certainly it is not thus that you under¬ 
stand this clause.” 

“ I beg your pardon. Count,” said the 
foreign minister, coldly. 

Christian knew not what to tliink: in 
following, on the map, the lines which 
StruensiJe pointed out to him, he could 
not help regretting the fertile country of 
which he saw himself stripped; he was 
astonished that the Count de llautzan had 
agreed to such vast concessions, and be 
hoped, perhaps, that possibly his favourite 
might, W discui^ion, regain a portion of 
that which he had lost by diplomacy; for 
he said with embarrassment—“But,really, 
there may be some mistake." 

“ Most assuredly,’ ’ added Struens^e; “ the 
Court of Denmark si^ified its willingness 
to accede to reasonable arrangements; but 
does not this new sacrifice which is re¬ 
quired, exceed all bounds ?” 

“ Sir,” said the prints, reservedly, 
“ this sacrifice is not new; it has been 
deemed necessary, as a very tirifiing com¬ 
pensation for the advantages of which we 
consent to deprive ourselves. Such is, 
however, the will of my sovereign.” 

“ And my sovereign, here present—has 
he not also a will ?” 

From the moment the point of authority 
was thus brought into action, the king se¬ 
cretly took Struenste’s side of the quesuon; 
notwithstanding which, to prevent any ani¬ 
mosity between the two diplomatists, he 
reminded them of their future relatioatmtp'. 

But that feeling had little weight with 
the Russian pleuipotentiary, who, clinging 
to the point in question, pretetied agali^ 
any unforeseen restrictions which mi^t 
be of a nature to overtufq^the ba^tt of the 
preceding conventions. * 

“ It is because tiie btsutis of you 

D 
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speak.” said Straeas^ witli warmth." was 
laid loagr by certain oomuellora. whom 

I Btrongiy suspect of having sacnfioed 
their oouotiy to fbre^ mduencfc” 

« What dare yott UHnanate, Sir 
^Yes/' continued the Count, rauBttg 
his voice, “ 1 see still through your pre¬ 
tensions the cra^ artifices of the queen 
Marie Julia and her fovourites.” 

The diplomatist, who was said to pos¬ 
sess the jM)od graces of the widow of Fre¬ 
derick y.. felt deeply hurt, and said— 
You go too fhr, Sir/* 

**Struen8^e, really——” 

Ah, Sire, 1 no longer know you— 
you, who are so jealous of the glory of 
your crown : will you sutTer it thus to be 
tom from ypu piece by piece ? See now; 
it is fifty thousand souls, and a revenue 
of a million, that would be snatched from 
you by the stroke of a pen, by a jealous 
and ambitious power, which is constantly 
developing itself, that always opens its 
arms and never folds them again: take 
rare of the giant: the instant heseir.es you, 
he is ready to encircle you, and the prey 
he sets to work «|jon is soon devoured. 
You will not throw him a remnant of 


vour kingdom. No you will not sign a 
cowardly act, which would make you the 
piqipet of ('atiierine, and the laughing¬ 
stock of Europe.” 

The warmth of this discourse made an 
impression on the King. His fears once 
awakened, togethcarwith his pride, followed 
the bias which was given to them ; and 
at this moment the representative of the 
Russian potentate app^red to him to be 
his most formidable enemy. Am¬ 
bassador, no longer master of liim^eif, 
cried ou4 Monsienr, the officious coim- 
sellor, thmk well of it: the Empress will 
feel herself offended.” 

“And you. Sir. beware oi offending 
the King.” 

“Tremble at the consequences of a 
rupture.” 

“ We do not fear threats.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, calm your- 
sdves.” said tlm King. It was too late. 

“This treaty will then be null and 
void ?” asked Udr^f. 

“Letitbe'so.” 


“ You lose the alliance of Russia.*; 
** We shall have that of France.” 

** You wish for war,” 
‘‘Weshalleapectlt’ 

” I d^and my passports.” , 
bIm 1| bctcnt tq you ” 


M. de Bdndsof then east a ftirioiM|rlanee 
at the Count, and a andle of MMcM 
towards the fi^hle monarch, and withinpid 
strides quitted the apartment. 

Christian appeal^ quite bewildered. 

Truly,” said he. When the fiwt sur¬ 
prise was over. ** the negodadon has 
taken a singular turn I What a strange 
conclusion to a prt^iosal of marriage. 
Here is the contract tmm, togethw with 
the treaty. My poor friend. 1 pity thee 
with all my heart.” 

“ And I, Sire, do not pity myself: I 
have done my duty in immolating my 
own interests to those of your Majesty. 
Have t not well sustained your dignity.*’ 

“ A little too much,” answered Chris, 
tian, ** And the prince's threats." 

“ Do not alarm yourself—Catherine 
has so many other occopatiofts I But this 
scene has greatly agitatra you: you must 
take some repose.*' 

In ^ayincr these words, he conducted 
Christian to bis chamber, confided him to 
the care of an assistant physician, and in 
a moment after was in the queen’s apart¬ 
ment. She was in tears: as soon as she 
saw the Count enter, she ran forward. 
“ W'dl!” was the only word she could 
utter. 

“ Well, Matilda, you thought me am¬ 
bitious : undeceive yourself, 1 may pos¬ 
sibly possess the viituesof ambition, bat 
1 am unacquainted with its meanness.” 

“ This marriage— ’’ 

“Is broken.” 

How have you managed ? ” 

“ I declared war against Russia.” 

“Ah!” Caroline Matilda was over¬ 
powered ; dten giving way to feelings of 
era itude, she threw herself info Ae 
Count’s arras. 

“ Oh! my friend, what dangers our 
fatal love will draw down on thy head.” 

“ I shall repair this coup d'etat. I do 
not fear Catherine.” 

“And the prime minister ?” 

« Rautsan! ** cried foe, as if struck With 
a sadden though^ “my God! I had 
gotten hifn.” « 

THB DBAtH WARRANT,* OR. TBS »a- 
NATVJRSS. 

♦ • • * The King's aberretioli of 
mind continued. They had sdtmtdy en¬ 
tered the gates of Copenhagen. tUti were 
within m hundred paces of Ae palace. 
Rautsan. almost without hope, and with 
feelings of indemribable anguish, resunmd 
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%e4|lOQiun« reeoltect yowiplf, 

bve of l^ven! It is pe« 'y<^i]r 
friend, your ^tldul lUutean. Your or¬ 
ders, ^re* I a«nuit—the |>risentf 1'* 

Ihe iCu^; kx^ed at hio) sted&stly for a 
iMunent—True,” at leo^ be 
md lh«e, as ifny^ to recu his wander¬ 
ing seases, he omtmued with slow utter- 
aooe, as tl^ ideas pn»ented themsdves 
one W one to his Mattered imagination: 
•—** iVue —I recollect now—•! did charge 
thee with the order—and its success? 
The Governor made no objection to his 
leaving the prisrai with foee ? The pre¬ 
text was excellent. Was it not ?—^An m- 
terr^tory ?—4ia!” 

Rautzan seized the King’s expressions 
with tnmsport. 

** £bt! I comprehend. An order to 
conduct him before your Majesty ! Yes, 
I have it now; it must succeed. Strueos^e, 
thou idtalt yet be saved!” 

^ 1 had some other charge to give thee. 
But—1 have foigotten what it was. Oh! 
1 believe, something about ray honour—'* 
** 'Tiswell, Sire. 1 will myself be an¬ 
swerable for the flight; 1 alone will bear 
the suspicions and die wrath of the peo- 

E le. I consent with all my heart; but too 
appy to sacrifice mvself for your glory, 
and for the safety of an unfortunate fel¬ 
low-creature.*’ 

At this moment the carriage drew up 
ben^th the portico of the palace, and 
Christian entered, leaning upon the «rm 
Rautzan. The first person they per¬ 
ceived was Marie Jului, who, approaching 
the King, and drawing his other arm 
^thin her own, said, in a tone of irritabi- 
Ui^—“ You are come from Krone^urgh! 
Weak man, had I been consulted, I would 
have spa^d you this humiliating step.” 

Christian, over whose pallid cheel^ and 
brow a he^io colour suffused itself, en¬ 
couraged by the presence of Rautzan, an¬ 
swered, with moreeneigy than might have 
been expected—** bamiliation. Ma¬ 

dam, would have been to have surren¬ 
dered myself to your guidance.*’ 

*' No doubt, it was better to go to a 

guSty.-.»»>» 

** F«u$e, Madatn interrupted the 
King ; ** ^e justice of man has found but 
<me ^i!^.’* 

*‘ iStill, methinks you had some doubts 
to dear up.” ,, 

** susj^ons engentlerw by ca- 
htinny—the foulest* the most infomel ca, 
iumoy.*' 


wifft^n^expr^ufoinof lattoripo^, ‘‘and 
what have you liiarni^ p»eyi'** s >, 

” What I afoue, as A KfoK ^ * 

husbtmd, had a right to , 

Ghristupi’s firman ctt dhfipicterrwas 
limited to tihese few liasW replies,, From 
the instant he perceaveu ffie eyet of h» 
step-motlier assume that fferceneiu of ex¬ 
pression which he so much tfread^, from 
that moment his rosolutimi vanished, and 
he found his spirit subdued. No sooner 
did she call to him in . an amhcmtative 
tone to follow hej*, than, with downcast 
eyes and the docilito of a child, he obeyed 
her imperious mandate. These three per¬ 
sonages then enter^ the Kiic^’s stimy. 
A&rie Julia led Christian to a fohle, co¬ 
vered with papers, and made a sign to 
him to be seated: he obeyed. 

** J have several times asked you,** said 
she, **to sanction by your simature the 
sentence pronounced by the High Court 
of Denmark. It is an imperious duty, 
from which you can no Itmger shrink: jus¬ 
tice must be done, or the King is disho¬ 
noured. Sign I”.. 

Thus saying, the took up a parchment, 
already prepar^, mid placra it before the 
King. 

Rautzan had meanwhile seii^ a blank 
sheet of parchment, and having hastily 
written the following words— 

“ Wo, Christian VII. King of Denmark, 
do command tliat the prisoner, John Frede¬ 
ric S^raens4e, shall he removed from the ci¬ 
tadel of Copenhagen before the hoar ap¬ 
pointed for his execution, to undergo a 
secret interroioitory; and, for that purpose, 
shall be conducted into our presence, under 
the conduct of the Count de Rautzan, who 
alone will become responsible for his safe 
keeping.” 

He placed the writing before 
saying, in a tow tone"^ ^Shre»,hmei» the 
order; sign it quickly. Yt^w,* 
promised me you would.*' , ^ 

” Sire, your honour is at stake,’* said the 
Queen-mot^, at t^ right fomd. 

** Sire, you have given me your royal 
word,’* said the Count, at his left. 

Marie Julia perceived him. ** iSpeaft 
out, Sir," said she, addressing Rants^ i 
'* do you oppose W Maies^n sae^ia^in- 
ingthe death of a tra^r ^ . <1, 

'* Gc^ forbid,' Madam I for i at 
tlfo necemity rrhitdi forbidh ci^gtmnty.” 

“ ^gn, then f*, mid foe Ijnerodenif' 
QtijfKea, seizing the Kiog*t ** ^ 1 
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** be^ yoor Mi^ie^y ^3i granted 
mf pi^iiiotii^* 'i^aiR ad« 

vanctng the pareiRneid^, irha^ had 
foi^ cardMljr,* tor ootipeai writing 
(tom, ^ hfarie Julia; 

tithe presses^ ^re; reqij^ber your pro- 

misei'" '\ ,h ,, 

'♦ What #aiiM that paper contain ?” in¬ 
quired tha;|Qiieen. 

** A permiasi(H|- to see the prisoner (or 
thh la||t lime.” , , 

A entile of triumph Ht up the features 
of ^hu’ie Jtdk. 'Cniislian, bewildered 
betweew these two comtsellors. one of 
WhoiB ‘«^ fer i life,]while the other 
with demanded the 

punishment of death* J»N|wly knew what 
either asked. He tr^ «t vmn to free his 
hand from thte finn'gtaep of Marie Julia, 
and from time lo^time he Cast imploring 
looks towards Rautan. His step-mother, 
impatient at die delay, seized a pen and 
placed it between the King’s fingers. 
DresKfin? a renewal of her violence, he 
suffwed her to place |his hand lis she 
pleased, and, alRmdonitig’^it entirely to 
her guidance, be s^ed me fetal warrant. 
Then, with a violent strhggle, having dis- 
^gaged it feom hm^ grasp, he abandoned 
bis hilnd once more to dm guidance of 
Rautzan, and vOoRt his name beneath the 
order for the liberadcm of die prisoner. 

Each next endeavoureo to seize the 
parchmeRt ‘ od|^'^ adxTously sought 
to poSst^ '^ ^e h^s of the Queen and 
of nautzaii i^bduhtered those of the weak 
and hstlfoferirii^ started, and 

by a mCchknic^ mitw^tneat grasped the two 
papers fifrg(ly,<kutapling.bothlwtween his 
hands. ll^arfk Jutta wrs not, \how ever, a 
RToman Whe ^uitt^ 'hy respect she 

owed hm siktfehed thepa- 

iR^ea^lWipfertam of its,identity, 
and finding t&l; she wal^not mistaken, an 
exelaritation escaped her ftps. 

“ What ia die miu^» Mkdam ?*' en¬ 
quired dm Idbg* , 

*» yogr %|wiy*f hand trem- 

is 1 ^, Now the 
dpchqi^ ^ Igim |md, 1 shall myself 
s ^^ sexfecufi^*^-|fae ||m«e of a few 

.'fid-ChtMtian. 


sovere^’a i-aaq 

ment.'!'. f, ‘j,' •/ fi* 

Ihe Quea»wmodi($r -^pulled lh« hell<M 

^IX.’fAsTn'Msl .AMlAswWi* lull . f . . . 


** Lead the I^ng to his chamber,*' mid 
she} « huh let h&n not go ito bed.’’ 

then quitted the room and tA the 
door meeting an officer of the guards, die 
desired him to smid her one of bis soldi»s 
instantly. 

“ Petem/*^said she, as the mm ap¬ 
peared, ** i know you, and I promise you 
ray protection if you execute the ordor 
r atp about to give you feithfelly.' The 
Count de Rautzan has just quitted the 
palace; he cannot be fer distant; follow 
him, watch his movements, and bring me 
an exact account of them.” 

Your orders, Madame, shall be 
obeyed,” said the soldier, as he hastened 
to execute bis commission. ' 

Although the Count proceeded toa^rds 
the citadel with breathmss haste, Peters 
had not much difficulty in overifeking 
him ; for at that .hour the streets ofCopen- 
hagen being deserted, the foot^eps of a 
passenger were heard at a distance. 

As he proceeded, Reutzan refiected 
upon the means he would employ to con¬ 
duct the prisoner to a place of safety. The 
surest method that presented itself to his 
imagination was to embark with him* 
while it was yet dark, in one of the canal- 
boats, and put out to sea as speedily as 
possible, and land on the coast of Sweden. 
The only thing to be feared was that the 
piercing eye of the boatman m^ht detect 
Struen^e beneath the folds of the cloak 
in wfai^ he would be enveloped. But 
gold ni%ht still triumph over tbs obstade. 
As to himself, he knew that exile wotildbe 
the price of his devotedoess; but, he was 
resigned to sacrifice his honors, aUhoimh 
he sighed when he refiected that at fits 
age he rao^ bid his country an eternal 
farewell. Full of ^eee iuteotioas, he pre¬ 
sented hims^^ dicrpo^ of the dasdel, 
and, ,pamp4 saying he was. entrusted 
wHK rni importsmt message from the King 
to the Qoiremor. Vou Hbbea, who united 
in his person to the titie of Ooveramr of 
the Citadel .that of Iffilitaiy OoteRumid«r 


day. On the visit d the 
nounced.^p-lHm, the jdetitefhisrteiifWTJk^ 
receive mif, guest, RsdfuEi! 
in hip|. hand. 


Ded^ Clddnfekg: 




sid» of iml vnat^le k his coBlof0*> 
nwode. l$ono sucht however, 
all he could discover was a ^art of surprise. 
Von Hcheu'having finished die perusal uf 
the paper, bowed saying-y 
** Pardon me, Count, if I te^ify my 
Burprisie at seeingiyotf the beatfi|^ tl^ 
paper.*' \ >• 

«I brought it uiyself for the sake of 
expedition," answ^ered Rautzan; “ you 
see, Sir, that the King’s order is peremp¬ 
tory. I hope you have no objection to 
execute it V' 

** k am a soldier, and know my duty 
too well to disobey, let it cost me what it 
may.” 

“ Let it be done quickly then; I 
await.” 


” You, Count ?” 

Certainly; be quick.” 

Von Hoben muttered something be¬ 
tween his teeth that Rautzan did not he a 
he bowed, and quitted the room. 

As soon as Rautzan found himself alone, 
he gave way to the most unfeigned sath- 
faction on the success of his plan. T^e 
old officer seemed to have no suspicbn 
whatever on the subject, and thus ftir the 
stratagem had succeeded. He had already 
pictiared to himself the joy of his friend at 
finding himself free, one hour bdbre that 
appointed for him to die.'* 

Twice had the dock of the citadel tolled 
the hour since Rautzan had parted from 
the Governor. The sun had already illu¬ 
mined the eastern horizon; the bustle of 
the itffiabitanUi passing and repassing in 
the streets of Copenhagen was increasing 
at every moment, and flight would be at¬ 
tended with difficulty and danger, nay, 
perhaps, become altogether imptossible. 
Sui^nse became agony. The Count paced 
bacKwards and forwards in the utmost im- 
pa.tienGe, seeking to explain this incon- 
ceivahle delay. To mve acquainted 
Struens^ with the plan for his escape was 
impossible: would he, th«n, i^nowingly 
reject the only mams by which he m^bt 
be saved ? Absorbed % this new idea, 
Rautzan csiiled a soldier, and d^ired him 
to seek his commander. 

Themoment Vai Boben appeared >— 

I w«t» Sir—’i wait,” said Rautzan, 
outM huumur. 

'* I txsald net have expected such haste 
on the pm the Cosmt de Rautzsm,** said 
Vonaoben. ; 

Tltc^iB no qiMstion about me. Sir,’* 


ans^aied Hatifsan; **' tri# yoa; fw wtt 
you not, eitecute his Majesty’s cwlers P’ 

every thing is in prepat!^^»—^ peti¬ 
tion mil ttidte pface in fa hotfif.’* ^ 
w iVhat do 3 foU memsf ** ierieq Rautzan 
wildly. ‘*Is me wanant, Mgned ly ffie 
King, already in your hands h 
“ Already in my hands, Count? Was 
it not your Excellency that brought it fo 
me in such haste ?** 

** The order for— -— -” 

“His execution——here it is.” 

Von Hoben placed the paper m the 
hands of Rautzan,—it was the deaffi-war- 
rant! 

Rautzan uttered a ufild cry of the 
deepest despair, as he struck his fotehead 
violently with his hand. At once he cOft. 
prehended the King’s error, his own. ffie 
dissimulation of wicked Marie lolt^ 
who had feigned to haye'*the warrant in 
her possession. A thoimnd times he 
cursed his own heedless, mad precipitation. 
M’hat was now to be doner He’ would 
return to the King; he would aue—en¬ 
treat—pray—importune biro,—at all risks 
he would obtainanotberSignature. Butwas 
there time ? He still hoped,—he would 
fly. Rautzan entreated the astonished 
governor to delay the execudon as long 
as possible, and, withoitt lositig afioflier 
instant, he flew towards the palace of 
Chnstianbnrgh. 

The greatest agitation prevailed in the 
palace. He went straight to the King’s 
apartment—it was yfcant. He next went 
in pursuit of Mroie Julia,—she was not 
to be found. He sought W«hiiMl—he 
was also absent. He made inquiries, and 
learnt tliat, after a short interview with 
Peters, Marie Julia had forced the_ 
into her carriage, roid had carried him oC . 

‘‘A horse !*’ cried Rauttan—‘atm^r 
instant saw himinpursait the fog^ves, 
whom he was inrormed had <iil^ the 
road to Fredericksbmgh*'* / ‘ 

ViRXve is a tender plant, which, wiRbttt 
much watehfuln^s, will never flouri^ in 
Iinmnn nature. In our first parentsthe v^ 
seeds of it were iatatly blasts, and the 
mule of this world is &r mure aiio<)ii|B0^ 
to it than tliat of PantfiiM.' tf, then, 
tures so nuan and m awe ikttrt^Hc 

tailed to grow up top«rfectiOBMi4«aii^d5iy; 
it cannot wiffiout uncea^ng 
per in a soU so stubborn and and 

cboked widi weeds so bad fihd inn^tronfide. 
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; , H ;Vn 

iV m mikmuh J'tfitraii % mom^ ^pmmt 

1 . . f, , ■ ■ I' ’. , •' *'‘' 

J» wul’i •tden TipH o«;^ 

V , , , fflrttbed fcge wiJtoli hardi and J*if fw«W ,, 

Myn<)tir$«^'ne ap]r£a8 tracad, ncir bardar ataid; 

■wi (Hendabip’s oauae ib u die IpadatoAd hid..--<^j7twm«i<t 


Ttie iH^ of lAara ]»< imioofMt but 
V8» hcqr life ba{^y^? io tbe qtiestioa de- 
mended % Lev^ue, o Freneb author of 
tbe but ce&ttay> who Ibka bedtowed no 
little tbno and resean^ in mujing every 
&Ct tb^ dan be ga^bm^ relative to, this 
cei^adfil beaaty and b«r lover. 

what taara'e tboughta and feelings wme 
oit tba atibiepb al tbe ai^et^ a°<i eMunng 
paseam iiri«t the b^ 

of tbe moat oelebral^ gifted man of 
her era> never vraslotf^, never will 

be tiU aecfetd: ^ hearts are disco, 
vered. The only p^n, indeed, who could 
have aoloed lbamystery,..f<ehe alone who 
coaid have answ«^ the question—is si^ 
b^ And whetiier Laura did or not oc> 
aa»0iudly give a s%h of regret and think 
cl the cbmns that bound her m a somewhat 
rj^gdrous domestm subjet^pa, can only be 



of her Italiaq Jbver with a sort of passive 
cpoaiidaisance j that she received each new 
poeOt dmt was to perp^uate her name and 
celebOKte her chakras throughout civilised 
l^jPOj^ with quiet satis&ciion, and would 
read^^tai^^USe tl^ read to her— 

for F^unnd^preSsly declares that she was 
uulearoe£ 7 fand,]diat 9die would then turn 
aft her thoughts to tiie managemm of 
her nossarous famfly of infant children 
and.hejf houfsdKdd, without any romantic 
commij|hN|en,% ti)e!%onies so pathe> 
tieafty d^rihed hyhi*h,to be his portion. 
It veiy easy thing for by-standers 

to ihfWtlWOsltlsions from the demeanour 
^ffoiiWis$0ff*ff4s the man i^e Ipves. 
l^^isaa^wtioitia^i^, weUkno^ 

imjpmr^ent in> 
qm#cu? ihawch cases. All that is known 
is,.^, |he moet guarded cootecsii was 
aVme.l^E^e^t .m me manners of Laura 
whenem danced to meet Fetrmeh. 
lhajp wsdehiog for o^r> 

" “ o| the object m his 

^t whmt<;Bi^ww each other 
sjpehe* andL, in aM probabi- 

emh^ber iu Ihe^lah* 



guage of pasnon, otiier than in hissmmeits 
and odeSf which, perhaps, were regar^ 
bythebimutiful matron merely as poetical 
fictions. 

In the times of Petrarch and Laura 
there was an intimate uoiem between Italy 
and the South of France. Pope Clement 
the fifth, a Gascon by birth, withdrew 
hb court to Avi^on from Rome, which 
latter was rent by murderous factions. 
The divisions between tbe parties espous- 
ing the cause of the Pope, or the Emperor 
of Germany, raged in every oneof tiut ftee 
and beautiful trading cities of Italy. The 
Guebhs upheld tlm arbitrary power of 
the Rmperor, who himself chose to name 
the Popes, and to consider himself as 
smserain of Italy. This powm* the Ger* 
man Emperors have driven for, perpeta. 
ally, f^ce the days of Charlemagne, and 
they have finally, in tiie nineteenth oen> 
tury, secured it. Tbe Gibelin^ on the 
contrary, upheld tbe fiee election of tiie 
Popes, and the independence of Italy. 
We find all the noble-minded and highly- 
talented Italians of the latter party.~> 
Dante, Petrarch, and his father, were Gi- 
beltnes. But there is in Italiau history 
the utmost perplexity about these two 
factions. This confusion is occ^oned by 
the Guelphs sometimes adhering to the 
Pope. But when the reader has clearly 
ascertained whether the Pope was nomi- 
nated ^ the Emperors, or freely elected, 
the diiSnculty vanishes. If, indeed, die 
Pope was thrust into the chair by theGeiw 
man power, tha Gibeltnes Ofqmsed him* 
At last eat^ party elected aFope«»one 
reigned at Av%noh,'i^wbile many anti* 
popes suoCeMed each other at Roifie, who 
were murdeled or deposed by the raging 
factious with as jnuch celerity as were 
some of die Roman Emperors w ^ 

florence ey<^ bore a most active «Bit iu 
thesedit^nsioqsi smd whenti^C^efo^ 
obtained tbe a«:>etidaii(ly, 
trareh, aFlor^tine nome <i| tha},i@^Hne 
party, tyaafotced to .retire 

city, wh Ws to AreiM^<%iitile 
cfimtiy foam in Imu^y, 

(tifoo» me poet, was bora, tiie 20 di ofiune. 



Mmdir Laitfa de 


1304. The nortiiem nttions call ma 
naale Fetrardi^ bat the Xtaliaits Pietr^anSat*' 
&!i. fmify mate wm Petmccolc. 
father of the poet wa$ oblij^d to leave 
Tuacany aooti after the birth his soa 
Francisco, and he finally settled atCar<* 
a little town in the immediate 
vicinity of Avignon, where the exiled 
Pope, Clement the Fifth, had fixed the 
Papal seat. 

Petrarch maybe reckoned among the 
many great geniuses diat poetry and the 
BeUes lettrea wiled from the study of the 
law. During his father's life he was forced, 
to his infinite discontent, to pursue his 
legal studies; for, his father, in an in- 
<][ui8itorial visit to the chamber of Fran¬ 
cisco, having caught him reading Latin 
poetry instead of law, heat his son, and 
made an auto dt fetd Virgil and Horace, 
—a great outrage, when it is remembered 
that all books in the fourteenth century 
were manuscripts, dear to buy, and 
'Scarcely to be obtained for mtmey. This 
event must have occurred at an early 
period of Petrarch’s life, as his father and 
mother both died long before he and his 
brother were of age; for, ovring to the 
neglect and peculations of hi^ guardians, 
he and his brother had no resource when 
they attained their majority, except in de¬ 
voting themselves to the church. At this 
time both brothers were remarkably hand¬ 
some, and their hearts were extremely 
susceptive to the power of female beauty, 
and, as our poet owns in one of his letters, 
he and his brother thought of nothing 
more than adorning their persons, and 
making themselves amiable in the eyes of' 
the ladies, 1^ his account, both must 
have been, in tneir youth, a pair of arrant 
coxcombs, as it is owned by them that 
the better part of the day was spent in 
curling atid perfuming their hair, and in 
stuc^ng which was the most becoming 
dress. At this time Francisco first began 
to write Italian poetry. He had before 
written in Latin, out as few wtimen could 
understand thatleamed langua^, heb^tt 
to compose in his native tongue, that his 
taltmts might receive the highe^ meed 
in his estimation—the approoation and 
admiration of the fair. 

Such werethe tastes and pursuits of Pe¬ 
trarch ftod hts brother when ^verty fot^ 
them to tibe church. Francisco ilid 
not fenliiOSOfreata sacrifice as his brother, 
who bmuuBse a Carthusian at B^gita, 
Ow |jdet the civil department cf 

^ t^roh, and th<»^h an ecd^astic, 


not having piofesse^ the priesthood, he 
mi^ etanf hive left hi« preferments 
di^ matrie^ He vhut first h eaimnv and 
subsequently an ardideacon. Thus the 
fine head m hair of wWdt ne was so 
proud Was saved fimh foie tonsure. The 
poet often mealm with great ejection of 
those curls in his latht lettirii, and !b« 
ments that they turned grey before he 
was thirty, wht<m misfortune ne attributes 
to the sorrows of his hopeless love. He 
bewails it as a peculiar mortification to 
bis vanity i and yet it is some consolation 
to the ladies to find out that tiieir would- 
be lords and masters are at least as vain 
as themselves, not only in the time pre¬ 
sent but the past. 

Hitherto the bii^phy of Laura seen» 
forgotten, but it is indera so inseparably 
interwoven with that of her lover, that it 
would be unintelligible if not accompa¬ 
nied by some account (d’hitn. 

Laura was a noble soutbem* of French 
extraction, daughter of Audibertde Noves 
and Ermessende his wife. She was borii 
at Avignon in the year 1307. At the 
of eighteen she was married to a 
Irench noble, Hugues de Sade, of Avig¬ 
non, Whose family was then one of tM 
most honourable and ancient in foe dis¬ 
trict, and it still mainUdns its rank mid 
influence in that part of Frani^, or at 
least did so a few years previo^ to the 
Revolution of 1789, when the Abbe de 
Sade, the descendant of Laura de Noves, 
embodied aU the traditions of his family 
and countiy, together with the researches 
of antiquaries, and wrote foe tnerooirs of 
Petrarch, which we are at present follow¬ 
ing. 

Petrarch has left the most minute re¬ 
cords of the hour and moment when his 
heart—by his own adtnowledgment one 
of the most wandering and ci^uettifo 
hat ever beat in roan—wSs fixed immov¬ 
ably in a sudden love, whkh wou^ ^ve 
been most ritiful, as its ohiem: Wax « 
ried woman, if Laufa had not a pa¬ 
ragon of virtue and chastity as well as of 
beauty—it was foerefore hopeless, and' 
perforce wholly intellectuaL He lamenfo 
It as « QuoUa rea e pervdna pataiom cm 
solo tutto mi occupa/ea H mi reffnana nil 
cttore,” — that guilty and obstmate le¬ 
sion ^ich reigns supjreme inland Wndtty 
ei^rosses my heart. 

Petrarch ims made three separate tne* 
moranda of the hour When be fiwt'be- 
hdd Laura. In one of Intlbafiil h^rs 
he says, foat he was presdlting oiltlooid 




IPndMt April 6th, 1327, in «f - *» <?«»««» was partly wotm4 ropnd 

^ dwii. of Avignon, at early,#f^ and «owed pwrUy otw har 

wlm Laura entered it, and ^Hrir ahotd<hrts. S^he was lall and stendeaf, of 

the tirst time encountered ea^ ndi^s. a gr{^!efuI and nritje^ presence; and her 
She was dressed in a iro^» bro- IfurgeJl^e^es Virt^tWtoan expression of 
caded or embroidered ali violet encharfttng ao^ess and modes^. 

flowers; rile wore a netJc^u^^etpiaposed pf In one of his sonnets this mir lady is 
pearls and garnetas mid ^ i§|ie light hair, thus described by the poet;— 

In 'iirhW^lestial rCalm did nature find 
: of her I fondly love, 

When’in that angel face she first designed 
To tfhow on earth her glorious works above? 

What uymh or fallen ^dess e’er unbound 
Such sunny tresses on the breeze to fiow p 
Where was such virtue in a mortal found 
Although the bright perteotion works'my woeP 
He for divinest beauty looks in vain, 

Wlto never gazed on her enchanting eyes, 

Nor knows how love can wound and heal again, 

.Who has not heard'how tenderly she sighs; 

PoW soft she ^eaks, and what bewitching wiles 
. Dfwml in her glances, as she sweetly smilea 


Petrarch's attadirnmit was of the extra¬ 
ordinary duration of twenty-one years. 
He appears, if we may judge from bislet- 
tma, to have straggled at times despe¬ 
rately to throw off a chain that he could 
not break, and which bcnind him until 
the end of bis life. In one of his early 
sonnets there is a species of fierceness 
and abruptness in the composition, to¬ 
gether with a strength and terseness of 


expression, that makes it a singularly dif* 
ficult thing accurately to exhibit its true 
power in another language ; at least it re- 
qmres a most intimate knowledge of I talian, 
and gifted talent in the translator’s own. 

This extraordinary sonnet is that en¬ 
titled, S'amor non d, c/te dunqm i quel 
chk> smto f It is thus faithfully ren¬ 
dered into English by Miss Agnes Strick¬ 
land 


What is it that 1 feel, if 'tis not love? 

Bat it is love, by ET^ven! Wlmt may love be? 

If good-rwhence these sad pains which mortals prove? - 
If evB—why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean &ese sighs, if’Us my pleasure sUH 

1 ,}To l»ay thi)9,^woc,-If not—ah, what avails it to lament? 

i ‘ Aht.bving d^th! Oh most delightful illl 

How can you be in me without my own consent? 

,An4 if to heat this outrage i agree, 

My fiagile' Wk muist adverse gales 1 find, 

'ti^dumt a Helm on some tempestuous sea, 

, Boi tost in.<doubt and fear my troubled mind, 

<. ' $<^ue what I wish or hope myself I know. 

And freexe in sinnmer’s heat, and burn in winter’s snow 1 

.PriMreli! could writa the lady he, at church, or seated on a Stone bench at 
hraed (^tenerdian he «0u{d see 1^, al- her door, surrpunded by her family W 
dmngh he'tibastaint^ lived in vicinity, friends, such beiing the primititra custom 
iHte an intetrVlbw'wifftoht cele- in the fourt^th century, for a nolde ma” 

bta£b^Hli^n^scRmetorcanzoii|a. Hesel- tron to spend her sammms’ evenings in 
diJfbJmw My exce]^ on the pnbltc paxade, die coartly city of Avignon. 

( 31 ^ inMnsUaf Btoj^sphy^ wfairit raus to a eonsiderahfo length, will be coneluded in 
•‘1 - A " ><HUaiiig mwdMr for February.] - 
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^ ^ The roman-' 



his Loidihip, ** is the jwMMHlfc t>f 
Etmland^^’ Ibis is but too trup; atti|' f6t 
we English damr ouesehrasi 
sod of cn|iersUtaeR«|HfotijF;‘uhdli^^ 
and ^hwt is tM 

dil^ptry freer suritabonrintatiriSs.' ‘ ^' 





^ : Midit<^ions 4 ii of 

Here, too, Idtli Ihet •ttyces ^ 

SkiU plmitd '^er drooi^ht^ wiagrs, ftod nmnd 
On plrat and flower, which gem henwfli toe' lofl, 
Shau bftil toeit miimotioii, and pncUiin 
Like pp^ise to man's itottl*-toa( peerloto thing ■ 
Wbtob mthrc typifies, hut equals not 
Thrt^ aU her range of einpire>->fair, sahUme, 

Degraded oft^yet deathless as ito sooroe, 

And purchased by a price beyond all name. 

Ah! who may people this sequestered spotP 
Who lay their weary bones below this grass P 
It hath a place for all—a lovely spot 
Fur each lone wanderer: the young, methinks, 

Beneath nrnie flowery knoll may md a grave 
Meet for their early fate, where spring-time flowers 
Exhide their soft perfume, and dew-drops fall, 

Bright as those eyes whose beams su lately wtang 
Tears such as parent, lover, sister, sheds' 

Upon the deato>doomed by consumption's power. 

Wlteri the tall elm spreads its brood canopy 
Of (Mastering foliage, let the warrior sleep ; 

And' words that tml Ms glory—sculptured forms 
That shew his deeds of daring, rise aroupd: 

And where the cypress waves its lofty bhugh, 

In ever-living verdure, place tbe sons 
Of learning and of science, by whose hours 
Of studious toil, and intellectual power, 

Whate’er can bles$ and dignify mankind 
Flows tbio’ succesMve ages—^leading forth 
Man from his savage wants, his bdpleas cares, 

His ignorance, and his misery—-to man 
Informed, refined, ennobled, Most at once 
With freedom, wealth, and love—nay, more than these, 
Tlie power to worship and adore that Ood 
Who gave such gifts to man. 


within tbe Idtohon-mirden, not far distant, an exteusive reservoir was made, presenting 
M irnmense area of brick-work, of considerable value. It is of very snrpriring extent, 
msd toe boundaries are covered with stone coping. The whole is surrounded with 
^AM-wotlc. lA toe ttonspafent waters of this receptacle are flourishing the finest water 
Ulies and Otomt aqUaCeous plants. The kitchen-garden, within whtoh is the above, 
except where It is enclosed by a row of towering trees, is surrounded by a very high wall 
eovem with ftnit-trees, also of considerable extent. The whole of toe extensive outoaildinge 
•re stol ttondihg, in excellent condition; and, indeed, in their present state, an uaiaformed 
pOsMntges wenltTJmagdne that toe tower on the top belonged to some clrapel or place Of 
vocsilip. ’i^There Is • long line of wall next the Oreat Western w Uxbridge Road, wito 
two d^bto gates, of great hMght and good proportions, of ornamentol iron work. Th^ 
place is, iti evmy respect, roost admirably adapted for a Cemetery, TIte extensive qpenii^ 
vriUcb nnaim *t toe rear of Lord Hofland*s Fsrk will be a great advantage to the 
s^ipeaiianeeM HedUuid House, and, indeed, to toe neighbourhood, instead of toe land fsBiim 
into tot) kutnaa, toot, of Mtok-^keis, and ultimately builders. 

Them are now ahestt nine cemetodse mtahlisbea for country towns^ommi toe plari Arlt 
| ywaw% a<ed in toe ymt lt824, by Mr. Carden—toe founder of toe umetal Cmnetetfy 
Oentpoay in Lomton: and as toe establishment of extra-urban oeraeteries has bemi eo 
stmlgty raNmajmendedi by bis Majesty’s Ooveniment, and is «> much in aecordanee wito 
the psesent ntate of pnblto feeling, anxious even to premwt intemeintB fiem taking p]^e la 
the MpnmpMiSt toe weei Wettem Cemetery Compoav, the name by which Mr, CaMeit’s new 
sehntnetedesigaated, ie]^u1icularly fortunate, inlurtoennce of such a tterionaf tmiim* 
to haling so my ^gible a site as ^ Nori^da" 

Wtb« niue'entthteties mentioned, it may be interesflag to idate toe progress made hk toe 
ajew^fiaMmleeni^ Liverpool,wMch.wasbcgitotol835i— > - 
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Wfam 1^11 the Met vb^ tbe seintef 
few »oil«4s, in tfiy «iade«f t 4 ) thm ibe 
Siob with nwM lanfels end o’e^Dging 
A mound tbet in its genUe riling seems 
Tbe hsllowed tpat trbere genius sbonld lepoie 
After long stgoutn with a trouhious woridt 
But nmriy meet to estimate its worUt 
Till liih w fast, and oousolation?t cup 
Arrives toe late. Here may the marble give 
Names dear to fame, and weeping mnses point 
To features known not in the nails of state. 

Though noblest of the noble. Sooth to say. 

Thou, Norlands, wilt be just; thy mother earth 
Takes all unto her bosom, hot yields each 
The meed that he has earned. 

Farewell! hut not for long; 1 will return 
And meditate full oft in thts calm spot 
On all tbiim dear and awful. Soon must I 
“ Throw off this mortal coil ;** yet not to thee, 

Fair Norlands, yield my clay.* Less tranquil grave, 
Less lovely, must suffice; for such is bis 
Who was, who ts, my son; and with whose dust 
My own should be commingled, since our hearts, 
Our spirits, and our minds, were only one. 


REVIEW. 


RitFvatttve. 

Entyclopmdia of Oardening. By .T. 
C. Loudon, F.L.G.H. & /.Hip, Con* 
ductor of the ** Gardener's MaeoEine,” 
and "Magazine of Natural History.” 
Pubiisbed in Dec. Part I. Longman 
&Co. 

Mr. Loudon is well known to the world 
as a man of no ordinary talent, which he 
has made conducive to general utility by 
valuable works on horticulture, botany, 
and natural hi^mry. These are not mere 
riieoretical treatises: they are the original 
tdkservarions of bis own experience, united 
wirii that of a numerous circle of practical 
men, votnntaiily enlisted by his urbanity in 
tne' MUSe of useful knowledge. His re¬ 
putation is not confined to his own coun- 
we often meet with translations from 
his works in foreign journals of literature; 
fcf his sagadty in discovery, and his per- 
Mvnring mdimtiy^ and perspicuity in the 
maiuter ot making known the resuits of 
his labdurs, .have justly gained him an 
jBurbpelii celebrity. 

^e fincycloptodia of Gardening** 
win fully sustain this high estimate of the 
Uteiary characte The jpiesent 
number treats of the history of gai^nii^ 
the earliest times to m seventeenth 
centuty. Gr^t research has been used, and 


valuable information is afforded to the 
public, and the letter-press is illustrated 
by numerous wood engravings. Mr* Lou¬ 
don, in the course of his detail, proves 
from history, how universal garden ceme¬ 
teries were in every nation in the world 
sufficiently civilised for their manners and 
customs to become subjects of history; 
and he fully proves that this whole¬ 
some mode of interment continued till a 
noxious and ignorant uiperstitiqn crowded 
the bodies of the dead into the vaiifts of 
places of worriiip, on the same (winciple 
that an ill-educated infiint » afraid oi 
sleeping alone. Mr. Loudon thmi pro¬ 
ceeds to show even in the head-qUar- 
ters of superstitbn, the spii^t of public 
utility has forced the Italians to re,vert to 
the ancient patriarchal custom of the Jews, 
exemplified even in ffie buiml ,nf ..the 
Saviour m a garden cemetery, J'rom |^he 
same motives of public uidhy tiiHt in¬ 
duced Mr. Loudon to gatlmr togitihes his 
valuable information, we proceed to jpve 
the following ^speciment of hts etteimye 
labours;— , ' 7" 

" The cem^eriesaf tlm<l«ws miwbf 
sidered M « species of gaidem ,. .Ww Ibd 
that Abraham, when Sarah died, 
from theohddj^ of Hath a 
die trees which Were within its ^ on 
its boidm;s,** as a place of ||lkap. 


* If wi remember aright, it v^eateidpted by the prbjeetor., that ajitett hoteb# iSf^fipStiaa 
deperitod in vaults ia the laetrc^lis would he mmovod to sa<d> a new veatetiry.Emr.' 






; my «^lclinw Af H#i 
[ m « ^ oniai»«Q|^ a*aa, 
^.jil-ylaoet ift 41 im» ww fioasi** 

of aiowcii> 
Tli&ldd4f|s«mfifttied l^r 
^«i»o«B)iijRaoe of tbe itt labion 

3mm OiTMt «M l«i% bSaff plne^ ia a 
Wenadof othoreannted^a 
tt«o^ and aoraetimea ke«fn from tfao sides of 
an^; so ^at, oa the .whde, it is clear, 
thw^eriib all who could a^ora it, among 
tbellFeim^ lihe place of burial mu not only 
8 a< 9 ^ mOm ita n^, but hiterestiog, or 
beypllf^ from bnng accsomMuied by some 
maSi^ba^l^ ai^eeable natunl features. {N. 
Jn«ar,‘i}ef.)<-^See Etuy. <^40*"- § 17. ,j, 

**pEasTaN CaMBTaRi£s.-~Tbe tomb of 
Cyrus Is. described by Strabo as in a tower ; 
and Jlndab was situi^ in the royal 

f atdens, ami|wt' treat amt^^ning streams. 
G. L. iifeowa.) .yfi , 

« The vale of T^pe,' nowetrer, as de> 
scribed in the third book of £lian’s Various 
Histcnr, and the public gardens of Athens, 
accruing to Plutarch, prove that the philo> 
sophers and great men of Greece were 
aliTe to the o^uties of verdant scenery. 
The academus, or pnblh: gai^n of Athens, 
Plutarch hkforms us, was orij^Ually’a rott^ 
uneulrivaled spot, till planted by the gene¬ 
ral Cimtm, who conveyed streannt of water 
to it», ;a»d laid it >out in shady groves, with 
gymmtsia or places of exercise, and pMo- 
so^ic walks. Among the trees were the 
olive, the Jtlane, and the dm; and die two 
last sorts had aUianed to such extraordinary 
size, that at rite, siege of Athens by Sylla, ih 
the war with Mlthnda^, fhey were selected 
to be cut down to supply warlike engines. 
In dhe aceotUrt M the^ ^gardens by Pau- 
saoiaa we Ipani, that were higniy ek* 
gautt dhd tkpoi^ted with temples^ altars, 
tom1^statne8,ij^numeuts,aMnoweis; that 
anjiong the imims were tliora of Plridmus, 
Theaeos, (Edipua, and Adrai^; and at^e 
eukWH^ w^ the first almt delated to 
love. ^ . 

** Ihejwtt^riesof riie0Bl>£KS»iay be 
reckoned am6ng tl^ir ^hfie gardens. ¥he 
Atheuhm Ceiamicus, me btumMlaee which 
reeojved those who had lived itodlticd iia the 
service of their cmtnriy, mm brnarntmted 
with Hcfes and ^ulj(ktur^ id imdh a ndtntmr, 
us uy.Mtm it'A i^eisanvteapri lor all who 
witihdd % bonpit insj^iriwod k, rnble deeda 
Grk^ girdde#,' and rik «de< of pnidle. 
mddii were also <^osen as the places of se¬ 
pal!^ fik^sdhent mem; 


buryhig In dharehes*. thh^ ,nnhklthy 
pmi^h» yks couUhited foivtiMi#y eeutnriest 
ff»kja,rii|[krkitktu.n^ IJiaf in hdlk 
'p^otM^ftom ova' 
a’ 


Ikw C^nridsib h^mi of the enlk^; 
ened and betieyoteat emperor Joseph. Hk 
example was IbUowed soon afb» m Franoe 
andimy-, > ■ -1 

" Atwnoat the ]PiotesUnttbarial..|ila«e ii 
a small endosare on a htU, sanoanded by 
walls, and planted with roses and oknr 
sfarube. (ilfortcm*# l¥o|iwk»( ^1^*) 

** At iUghom, Iher English huryhig* 
ground has some of the tmnbs surrounded 
by cypress trees, others by neat railinn of 
iionworik. The ground is endosed % a 
wall, add the entrance kept locked. Among 
other tombs is kat of Smollett. (hToAnaae 
Journey t &c.) 

“ At Bolo^ is a public burying-groand 
a little way oat of the town, made out oi 
tfaesuppressed convent of Certocina; it wm 
first uplied to this purpose in 1802. It is 
an' effort to give a kind of characteristic ek- 
gauce jto the lUfferent conditions of life 
after death; Bioh dignitaries of the church 
are classed, and inferior clergy axe ammged 
at a respectful .distance. Arched recesses 
arevinade to recdve statues and sarcophagi 
for the wealthy, and headstones have their 
allotted district. Sepulchres are marshalled 
for exhibiUon, with quaint fandes and in* 
siffid allegories;—bad monitors to the HviDg, 
and destitute of any feeling for riie deim. 
Here, in a room appropriated to akuHs, is 
the ski^ of Guido, mounted on a bracket. 
(Gappa*v Oiiemtion*, &c., p. 186.) 

“ At Pisa, the Campe l^nto is a large 
burying-groand, in form a rectangle, about 
408 feet by 116 feet, enclosed within an 
arcade. It has its name from the holy earth 
which the Pisam brought from Palestine, in 
the year 1102, but tbe building was not 
erected till 1283; and it contains, besides the 
tenths, a number of pictures by the old 
masters!' (^DuppaU Observntwnt, &c ) 

** At Rome, Eustace tells ns that the fields 
calkd Prati del Popolo Romano are used as 
a burying'place for foreigners:—* Tbcy are 
planted with mulberry trees, and adorned 
by rile pyramidal tomb of Caius Cesrius.' 
Ibis ancient monivgient, which is supposed 
by Galiffe to have l^en only an ornament to 
the garden, is described by Eustace as being 
about 120 feet in height, and standing upon ’ 
a bask of about niapty feet sq,ttare. * Its 
form on riie whole is gnkdml, and Us ap¬ 
pearance very picturesque, supported on 
eith^ side by the ancient vraRs of Rmne, 
wUh their towera and gaJIetks veaenhk in 
decay, half shaded a few acatteaed trees, 
and looking down upon a hundred hunkier 
tombs inkniieised in the ndlsddmufimg 
grove, U riiH tn, Iqn^ ^Pj end seema p‘ 
prealik ov# ^ritete nelds of rilenee and 
morkdity. Tite b|hm tombs are in vdrktta 
forms; sepulchral stones, urits; 'and 
.phagi ,*.^.001110 atahdUqt in ' good 
others fislkn end jotunldciiag, haH.btiried 
1n,rik ¥g^ gtek Riat, wntses twer Rietni^ 
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pi 369’J liiitd Eu$laee*i 
Cltw^al ’S^aTf ^>4 p> 339.) 

■f* At 4ni8t«cd lelis as, * the two 

pihi 0 i|Al hos|»talA hare each a cemetery fm* 
tbebf^ the dead. The sum of 
dimto was raised by roluutaiy ebntribtt- 
tion fnr the latter; a piece of gi?ound 
wasseleeted half a iii^e from lAh dty, ou a 
rising gieilnd. A neat little ohiifch is an- 
nesmd to it, with apariments for the clergy, 
&o., and ^e road that winds uptlie MU to 
it is lined with cypress^.’ This burial- 
groand Blast dtjseribes as' * coasisting of 
365 separate vaults. Each morning, the 
larg^ uab of lava which closes the mouth 
of some one of these receptacles for the 
dead is heaved aside, and is sot replaced 
before the approa<di of night. To th^ pit 
all the corpses destined £ot burial that day 
are promisoaonsly committed. Thus the 
Kivolatioa of a year sees them all receive 
their victims in succession; wMle an in> 
terval so comiderable allows one corpse to 
moulder before another is hud low.’ (Fut~ 
taee't Clattical Tow, p. 500; and Blunfn 
‘Italy.) 

** At Venice, the practice of burying in 
cburchM has been relinquished for some 
years; and the bnrying-ground of that oily 
now occupies the small island of San Chris- 
tofero, situated in the laguna, between 
Veoieeaad Murano. The burying-ground 
of the Jews, on the sandy islands of Lido, 
is covered with tombstones bearing, tfebrew 
epitaphs. The burying-grotund of the Pro¬ 
testants is within one of the bastions of the 
fortress of Liddo, and contains several tombs 
of En^tsh and Germans. {CadeWs Journey 
in Camiifla, Jtafy, in the Yeart 1817 
and 1816.)» 

Tales of the Manse .—’Edited by Hdch 

Hay, Esa. First Series. Simpkin 

and Marsnali, London; and liHackie 

and Co., Glasgow, 

This volume is very unequally written, 
sometimes, to all appearance, by a young 
authoTj and at others passages of nq^rit 
present themselves, which lead us to anti- 
cipMe that we shall be able to besdow 
greater approbation on succeeding vo¬ 
lumes of the “ Tales of the Manse” than 
we can accord to “ St Kentigem." The 
tale ita^ hi deficmnt in talent ^ imagina¬ 
tion; but the era diosen renders it scarcely 
for an author to write naturally, 
^e times of rite Druids are dim, 
and barren of Uiat sort of incident which 
throws li^ton natiotml character. His¬ 
tory Ims left us no traces of the tone of 
domestic manners at that cairly {mriod.i 
For fois reason, the fomiliar expressions of 
eveiyi-dajrlifein the romance of“ St. Kien- 
tigmiP’are incongruous and dating to 



!. "itki 
tosay, thtdhrj 
that abstruse 
subject; andt^Jtsm— 
cuudy the first, are 
The awkwmdjocularUv of hii.Jriylesl^sl^i. 
a burlesque of the illusicsm enm|y' 
which a writer of genius ahreys eontri^ 
to throw around a well-chossn ’histCthaif 
tale. * ' 


7%e Cabinet Cyclt^eedia. Edited by the 
Rev. Dionysius LAanvea, LL.D., 
&c., &c. The Idves of the BrUish ' 
.Admirals, by RoUEltT SoutkeV* 
LL.D. Vol. 3., No. 48. Longman 
and Co. 


Whatever difference of opinfon may ex¬ 
ist as to the value of Dr. Southey’s poetry, 
there Is but one in regard to his prose 
works, the merits of which are univeliktUy 
appreciated in the literary world. During 
perusal, the easy style of t^e author, 1^ 
reason of its elegant simplicity, is wholly 
forgotten by the reader, while the foscina- 
tion of Dr. Southey’s narrarive lasts, 
whatever the subject on whi^ he treats. 
His JYaval History is full of incident, tire 
result of deep resemch in chrotucl^; and 
not only are die chronicles of France and 
England made to yield their treasures, hut 
he nas dili^ntly searched the unvisited 
histor^hs of Spain, and translated many 
passa^ in oraer to throw light on the 
practices of our ancestors in nam wariare. 
From these wd take some cnriousextracta 
not highly tximplimentary to the eariier 
service, as it is proved that in the days of 
chivadry the navaJ heroes of England were 
a piratiBil set of depredator. A com¬ 
bined Spkdrh c.nd French flotilla of 
rovers or the same stamp are spoken of in 
the writings of Gutierre Dies, a chronkdmr 
of Spain, as having descended on the eoast 
of Devon for the purpose of makmg 
reprisals #br some English depredatiohs. 
They find themselves on the estate of 
the naval commander Sir Henry Pave, 
famiUarly called, w^t presaroe, 'by fata 
mariners. Captain Marty Faye* a nmne 
that is very dro% metamorpi^M by die 
Spankrds. ' 

“Tbence foey coasted on, tatidin]g‘ ;!|^i 
wood and waief,' and to carry oft 
to burn the boused and the stabdi^ ' 
till Pero Nino leai^d tha^ be ^ W W, 
from Poole.' ‘This placed i^l®, 
aider, ^belofigs to a kmgut,ct^rii Arinpat, 
who scours die seas, as a cbrmit, vvfui;^thk% 
ships .plundering all the Spahlsbat^ ft^sen 
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a ii|w^ 4i oatotof CkttftOjie, 

Lt^« HipijiQii of Ib^D)* 

iim ,tW' 

'. Anlj^y 

004 off 

i'll^ta' ittim do Iwe^na, 


Slim do fflneitena, 
ti^ lumm homitiii oii 

Srtttfa it mb tot I faavo 
iOOliil^) OioiNt domain h« did io 

ojidoxMOii^ 

||ilM;t^m»igi flhipe eaiBB 

IjtloodlfviugtQperceiTetibat 
^imi mim oemirded th|| sort of piratical 
ilvi^lloPO^IiniOttUmst^r^ by their one- 
adoif io ito proper lij^trfood yet an p«r> 
^ In, Ijk.aoim ^iiit themselyes! %e 
iMbMttli^ t}LOa Hisp- 

aldiooa MOSOMutt mwwe^ Indlaa 
oodtjMi fat 00 o4>Mr'4uia| mo Utarf Payo of 
t|i£ w||iidi 'dmoicl^t 
<*fiOr« Him BO m>nor liOatd that lio ms 
idmo of abode, than he de- 
%litWl in , p i to Ortom the visits which that 
oeoitdr^ Jie doomed hiait had paid to the 
mwdlQ OOOH^ ., AoeordiBuy they entered 
g|i^ ^gmae at dayhreale in sight 
. ft* h>»fn was mot walled, and a 
toOter with a eupohu which the 
(dttoiid^ deiosibes, musthave been erected 
fter thOto^of the mw whieh it commanded 
CMwr 4tM heantifiil inlet, not for defence. 

aiiBt Fidtmatb, the French comman¬ 
ds it wonld he rash to attempt a 

ISiliBgf the Spmtiard, as if the 

hs|PS^<?^< county S<lUited him to tahe 
Veiumnee hhrej, mr^stid in his pur- 

f ljjpm Chplee vmo&e fhV of his peo- 
h^^with hittti fte S^oWds landed 
^i^OMOtDlmd of Faroes hinsman, Fer- 
ilMIO Bifto, vmh otdmo not to enciimher 
tSoMimw{dander, hot to plant their 
ISSHto IMim the ptoce. tusd set the houses 


. theid.; hut when, alter a 
they ibm^ an ^tr^ce, 
WM eicaped dt 'Ihe i^ck part i 

fh4'^^hfe thd idVIdm S^nd drmo and sea- 
lUbfMt’nf'idl '^hds: they'ioarried'off what 
lioy oevdd, tnff then set thh mtedionse on 
J^HBythtotiUBthe Eh#Rh hadeellected 
ioii(%, awh^ smd meiwit*8rim9. 


Pete Him bsidm hto" poojfle 
that they wer* ln#iafe| m 
kaded with the ten tH iii <44 W 
PVeiudt ihi^, BotwHhsntnte 
detemihsffon, hastened With sill spHttdue 
brate meo) to snpptwt him. He set Bp the 
cry of Santiago, mhmgot and ^e ffngiish, 
Who by their enemiea* acobunt fbt^t fight 
well, were at length cmpeiled m retamt, 
leaving among the slain a brother of Arti^. 
pay’s, a gallant man at anhs, who dkti»>- 

^ « «*? _ . . a at s^-.-B l • ..L --'■■•‘■S’---- 


'fhw previetoi 
1 idl Bpi^tlihe 
He set Bp ihe 


Here Pem Kino learnt Amn hit prisoja- 
ers that the WeUh were in irms, and had 
btdBed the KingHt fotees: this made hfaB te- 
gtet the more Martih Rnia Mioold hare 
refused to co-operate in this expedtiiott j for 
with such a force he felt confident that they 
might have taken many towns, that the 
strmgth of the country yrould have been 
drawn fh>m ^e coast, and that thd^ might 
have leviedeontiibattoaa,and retnmed with 
great r^ntation and w^th. * If he had 
twenty gaHvySt as odieia have had there be> 
fore and moe,’ says his Standurd-beaier,' it 
is to be believed that he would ha^ done 
marvelloaB things.’ Qntierre Hiee was, in¬ 
deed, devotedly attached to his lordf dud 
had it not been for his lahonrs. Peso Kmo’s 
name would now be known only to Spanish 
genealogists. But though he was an emei- 
lent alpenes, and a good chronicler, he was 
liy no means the best of geographers; for he 
says that they went up the Southampton 
river, and came in sight of London, wnich 
stands about two leagues from the open sea; 
a great river ctilled the Thames, comiBgftom 
the noith, and encompasring the place bn 
which it Stands; and on tlie other ride is 
the Isle of Wight They found a Oenoese 
camck lying them, wbira the English hi^ 
CMtur^: and they would have brought it 
off, hut it had no sails. Tliey were then, about 
to hum it, when the Genoese came off to 
them in a boat, and, reptdsentirfg themselves 
as friends to riie King of Castilm, Said Iheir 
camck bad been taken, though it wa» pro¬ 
vided with,the King of England’s safe con¬ 
duct, and that they wem#ow making suit 
for its restitution, wherefore thdy $ntycd 
that it m^ht he left u^harti jfto mafimn^ie 
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to ao ho Q(»B]hah4s tbotn. Bot la 
•«|;c)li ft ykt «)«! (TbdothiQ nmst otiseive Ajuj 
tMttgiit |)i0 ihOlt neror pot to 4efttb one 
wfa^liebee InliU powiiri either as a pH-' 
son^ w ftft oae who iiovercomeft»d othi» 
mefe^v Ijm sirait nrith^ mb churches, nor 
odjii^ iftf nyury to these who have taken re- 
Am^Hithem j nor help himself to anything 
thftk pMj he touni there, except a meal for, 
liittUf^ ftad. hht horse t he must offer ho vio- 
lencO to ftoy woman, whether manied er 
8lsit|^|.aad he must neither hum houses 
nor BtsAdingcom,heeauBe the mischief falls 
upon the mnooent and helpless. These 
rules, he laye, Peso Nino ordered to he 
observed every where, exeapt in Arripay’s 
eountiy, baoause he had burnt places in 
OastiUa.” 

The irresent volume is still occupied 
wift the Nftvid Histmry, ahounding in 
jnatter ci interest to the general reader. 
Ute iHOgraphim of the British admirals 
have not ym been commenced. 

We oannot help i^rettiug the desultory 
numner c$ publication adopted by the 
editor of .CobmetOjfelopmdw. surely 
it were better if first, meond, and third 
vobamet on one subject followed each 
other regulmly. This is die third odd 
Volume put forth in diree successive 
months. 

The Prs<fic<ton.“-In 3 volumes. 

The Prediction is not named, in its 
tide-page, as eidier novel or romance: in 
reality, d^e work is a mixture of both, 
and coasiderable talent is displayed in 
each department. 

In the component parts of the story 
there is, however, an exuberance that some¬ 
times requires restraint. We are led 
fnm thii drcumstanoe to suppose that the 
Predkitum is a first work, as young wthors 
oftmt favish their untried powers in sit- 
perflaity of undent, mperience Will 
correct tbie fault, if fiiult it ne, and teach 
the audim to himband the val^ble over- 
fiowu^ of a fertile imaginadon, which 
«re put In this work as if the mind 
were atn .exhaustless treasury. 

We are inclined to think that the most 


fleen; t^ introddcdon df'MwwiiilllW 
nette; and the search by 
thejMperB,in the Icmelyapftttitieiill^ 

We cannot compliment C^ 

the manner in which diis woi4t it got dfl I 
it is full of the most provoking eiTore dl 
the press, which, in many iumanees, wodNf' 
subject the author to Uie reprmimms of 
trifling verbal critim; but, subject 
selves to the same a»»dents, we Jlld* 
tified in laying the fault on t^Qsd, who' 
seem to deserve it. 

The Chameleon, Third and last Series, 
Longman and Co., London; Patm^SOti 
and Rntberglen, Glasgow. 

'* ITie Chameleon " is the conclndlfig 
volume of a series of clever miscdlaaiea 
that we have in previous seasons notietd, 
with approbation. Althon|^ the ftUtluWi 
disclaims the title of Mmud lev Ms 
book, it has annually made its appem?- 
ance at Christmas-Ude for the last tfireO 
years. We learn witfi^ regret thftt the 
illness and threatened dissolution <^ t|it 
author is the cause that the public wUl 
see no more succeeding volumes of the 
Chameleon. As in its predecessors, to 
in this, we meet with true poetry among 
some of numerous pieces with which the 
book abounds. We regret that our an** 
thor pablisht-s idl he writes. We thinli 
a smaller .olume of selected gems {ro0 
the whole series wonld have brought 
him a higher poetic name: bis nftmu 
will survive, it is true, but it will be by 
reason of gems which some benevolent 
critic will dig out of a mine of vftvioef 
matertef. Our favorites ih the present 
volume are the “ Floating Beacon,"' 
*' The Catherine of Iona," ** Where is 
my Father’s Grave ?** *' The Fortndt of 
Mary of Scotland," *'Thc Burial of 
the Brave," and " I dream of tiiee." 
Among these we select as it speeimen 
" Tlie Floating Beacon,” preVioUjdy 
doing a kindness for oat author that ho 
ought to have done for himself, 1^ 
striking out two lame, tame, and iiudh*^ 


tunil ebaracters and home sketdies geno* 
lalty in the domestic rmvel. Mrs, 
iSwtn, her hand-maid Prhmlla, me 
ferj^ tonwitg personages, and we ngjrei 


cieut verses. 

THE FLOATING BEACfHf. 
Rod Spectre of the watery wild, 

Of visage rude and unimuthfeilnt 
Unlike to Oceau’siaR^wingsd 
Spawn of some haggtid. aead^^p trii 
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fix'4 weltering ninid tides Out flow, 

And evtht waft tie slimy w4ed j ' 

Tge Oftwanl**^ Oiou <an’st never ta>ovr,V 
And ** BackwariT be bliu indeed! 

Wbat dosttboa faere?T7on9ake more grim 
, Tie yeljlpw surge, that round Oiee raves ? 

Gaunt 8{)ectte» looming dark and dim, 
Where hayoc hath made people gprav^! 

Seen in the dayUt bane, more drear 
Iban riirouim the gloom a rock^girt coast; 

The brikvest barque rarinks by in fear 
Of ibee—of many a wreck the ghost! 

The blopd-xed banner on tby mast! 

Weil may it droop in drowsy fold;— 

Ne*er to the breeze nor battle blast 
Will it be gloriously unrolled! 


Is there in aU thy pulseless bulk 
' A manly heart Uiat heaveth free ? 

It cannot be, thou tomb.iike bulk; 
’Twould pine to death if pent in thee! 

Thus, as amid the waveless waste 
Of sullen brine we slowly sail, 
Dn^’d with delay—till fond to taste 
The madness of the sweeping gale. 


Night closed—end with it closed the lid 
Of many a landward gaze-tired eye: 

Up from the depths in which ’twas hid, 
Xtcaped a young tempest with a cry. 

Wildly its wings around our sails 
In midnight glee tkeir fear ont-flimped; 

The brownest brow with terror palei— 
Shoals hemmed us in — but slioals un¬ 
mapped ! 

Backward the re'ding vessel shrunk, 

As if the path it thrid from land 

Were smb'.—while in distance sunk 
The murky outline of the strand. 

Oh! for a broad and boundless sea! 

O! for a safe and sheltering shore! 

In vain—the land is on the lec, 

Aud windward yet the breakers roar! 

Butlo 14nrm fixed, where all is tost, 

See—where a guiding li^t apprars! 

And from the danger-guarded coast, 

1 Thus, Pharos'Ied, our vessel veers 1 


Grim vis^red though the Beacon Barque, 
^ch was the aid the oncouth gave ; 
There let it ride, a blessed ark, 

For Beautiful become U>e Brave! 

0! ia the voy^ that l.ife we name, 
mw-late *(i« ere this truth we own- 


Bbaui^ in nsi alone U shown!” 


f ere are tom^^ yaloahle prose papers 
i Clhameim^, and among otnersy a 
that the fttmeoted Sir Walter 
tehiresied fo, the uethor. > ' * 


Love and Pride, By Ae Auihor of 
SayinM and Ilbiuw ** 

Theodore Home is one 6f oat; UtmmiT 
veterans who retains Ae streng^ of his 
intellect, such as it is, uneahausted by ^ 
fi^uent publications'; while his ,Aoral 
perceptions seem somewhat improved by 
advancing t^e, and perh^ 1^ the altered 
temper m the rimes. The insolent Mrvi- 
lity so conspicuous iu his works published 
in Ae reiM of the fourth George, which 
won for him the proud dtstiacrion of being 
considered Ae leader of the lackey and 
silver fork school, is mellowed down into 
a decent adoration of wealth and distinc¬ 
tion. Perhaps our ancestors had a similar 
veneration for silver spoons that Theo¬ 
dore and his imitators have for forks; 
and hence arose the homely proverb, 
which supposes that a peculiar lavourite 
of fortune is “ bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” These worthy modems 
ought to make a new reading, and say, a 
silver fork. Considering the affection that 
Theodore and his disciples bear to Aese 
appendages to the dining table, it would 
be a kindness if the Herald-office would 
issue a permission for such literary gantry 
to bear a pair of silver forks as supporters 
to their arms. It would be a privilege 
their labours have duly earned. 

It must be owned that the pr^nt novel 
is less tainted with this puerile worldli- 
ness than some of its predecessors. Hook 
has a cunning intuition into the workings 
of hearts whose feelings have been nur¬ 
tured in a state of society wholly artifi- 
ciaU He is a painter who draws from 
life, it is true; but his subjects are ewau- 
tures who are wrung and warped by affec¬ 
tation and luxury from Ae natural stan¬ 
dard of human nature. However, while 
London teems whb pretence ahd superci¬ 
liousness in man and woman, Th^ore 
Hook’s likenes.ses will continue to amt^. 
Yet his attempts at dcetching any thing 
above these mental distortidns are railures. 
The love scenes and true real bvers are 
prosy and monotonous. Hbok cannot 
draw a man wiA a shade of gooifoess stod 
humanity ip his character wiAput making 
him a fool. Hien we are i^te unbellj^* 
iog on Ae subject of genttemen fainting 
away whm are in lot^js: mris may* 
periu^s, now aira then, when Aey know 
no better; but men! tlwir hearts are of 
tougher materials, asldn Tbeo^re Ho(A 
very well knows—andyet boAltisbi^K^m 
Ae two taSes occasional fitint iway 
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th« pain of disappointment. This seems 
nnnaturali especially in the urorks of so 
sneering w author as Theodore Hook, 
when detailed in sober seriousness. The 
first tale» which is devoted to delineate 
love, has little to recommend it in story 
or character, except a general easiness of 
style, and ever and anon a shrewd digres¬ 
sion, which shews a master in worldly 
craft. Love, in the hands of the vetermi 
Hook, is a sorty, trashy affair, indeed. 

The succeeding tale, called Snowden, 
which is meant to illustrate pride, is a 
comedy of no ordinary merit. The cha¬ 
racter of the Marquis of Snowden, who is 
an aristocratic Whig, is admirable; and 
the manner in which all his schemes for 
the further aggrandisement of himself and 
family, turn to his mortification, is in a ge¬ 
nuine spirit of fun and drollery. This tale 
also contains excellently well-directed sa¬ 
tire, justly levelled at human folly and per¬ 
versity, which, we think, Mr. Hook must 
own is higher game than knives, forks, or 
silver spoons, curmins, carpets, and house 
furniture, or even me situation of the house 
itself. 

Lord Snowden has an unfortunate per¬ 
sonal resemblance to Mr. Buggins, a po¬ 
pular actor, and this is a source of great 
tribulation to him, as he is a shy retiring 
man in his habits, from excess of pride, and 
whenever he ventures abroad without the 
adjuncts of his rank he is constantly 
greeted as Mr. Buggins, to his infinite in¬ 
dignation. Circumstances draw him from 
his dignified retreat at his country seat of 
Lionsden: he has set his mind on marry¬ 
ing his dai^hter, and then giving his hand 
to a young wife, and obtaining the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor-General of India. His 
first step to forward the last of these laud¬ 
able designs is to invite his present gra¬ 
cious Majesty to pay a visit to Lionsden. 
But what befel there must be told in the 
author’s own words, which in nothing can 
be fijund to be tedious■ 

‘*The first tulure was a very serious one, 

it was the fault of nobody. The morn¬ 
ing was ushered in, not by a salvo of artil¬ 
lery, as had been proposed, but by qne of the 
most violent storms of hail, wind, 

that had oigiuned in the memory of man. 

"‘Before eteVen o’clock, all the flags which 
had been di^dayed were blown firom their 
mai^, and two-thirds of the adnfirably 
construi^d dioner^'tents leveled with the 
gccpnd, iu their fall, crates of 

cqiSmty, pod niixing with the mud all the 

MME-^sbadiinentB which were to haro 


^ven zest to the abundant viands. The 
orchestra, erected fortheRusidan horns, was 
blown into the sheet of wate? dw whhsh it 
was placed, and the barge in which the band 
of the county militia were harmoniously to 
have drcumaarigated its sur&ce, was cast 
high and dry upon the land; in wort, such 
a scene of confusion was never before wit¬ 
nessed. At a little after noon came the eor- 
poration—not in state, or in procesrion, hut 
as they could, by detachments: some in post- 
chaises, others in gigs, flies, and rimilar 
conveyances,—^die sword and maoe having 
been cauriously forwarded in the carrier’s 
covered cart, wrapped up in a blanket, which 
served to protect ‘ the baubles’ from the eflects 
of the weather. A crowd of nun-defying 
urchins bad clustered round the gates, by 
whom every new and well-wetted comer 
w.as greeted with a shout of laughter. It 
was at these gates that the noble Marquess 
proposed to meet the royal cortege; but as 
the storm showed no symptoms of abate¬ 
ment, instead of awairing its arrival on 
horseback, the horses of his Lordship, and of 
three or four inveterate toadies, who alone 
could be prevailed upon to face the tenmest, 
were placed under cover, while his Lorasfaip 
and these faithful adherents were huddled 
into one of the lodges, a servant being placed 
on the look-out to ^ve'timely norioe of the 
approach of their Majesties. Pain, Lord 
Snowden could endure without flinching, 
sorrow be could feel without weeping, he 
could suffer losses without regret, and bear 
privation without murmuring,--but any 
thing like ridicule was death to him. Al¬ 
ready mortified beyond measure by the bad¬ 
ness of the weather, and its consequences, 
the cheers of tiie dirty little boys by whom 
his huliug-place was sairoanded, struck 
upon hts ear as discordantly as the yells of 
so many demons. ‘ What are those fellows 
shouting about?’ said his Lordship; * do 
they see the royal caniages?’ ‘Oh, no, my 
lord,’ said an unfortunate servant, ‘they 
are all making fun of the Mayor and corpo¬ 
ration as they come in.’ ‘ Making fun, 
Sir,’ said his Lordriup; * what do yea mean 
by fun P Have them removed instantly.* 
“The idea of one of the most important 
component parts of the solemnity bmng al¬ 
ready converted into fan, went to his hord- 
ship’s heart; but when he heard the roars 
of merriment with which they leodved the 
orders of the individual who had been ^ , 
rooted to disperse them, his Lerdship’s agony 
lest the illustrious visitors thoold arrive just 
at the moment of the dbturhance, superseded 
all his other feelings, and he ^peedUy coun¬ 
termanded the orders which ho too late dis¬ 
covered he could not carry into effect. Affit 
this, shout succeeded shdut, as the dripntag 
visitants made their appraranee^ tul at 
length the concerted stoiw annoniteed the 
approach of to^altf. Ihe hosaes were 





4il]r to lAo 4oor of ib« lodj^ life 
Hni^m aifd Ms fifoads mounted—a aer- 
iMnuaooe wbidbi zoqolred mote strength tban 
gmHe, on account the power of the wind, 
and in a few nttnntes all was in readiness 
At reception. When his Id^esty’s car¬ 
riage reaobed the gates, a momentary pause 
was made amidst the g^nine cheers of the 
people; and the hfarquess, seated on his 
favourite charger, and. dressed in his veo* 
manrv nnUbrm, welcomed the royal visitor, 
who, however, came without the Queen—in 
itself a sad blow to his Lordship. His Lord¬ 
ship took off his regimental chacho with an 
air and manner which had on u thousand 
different occasions attracted the admiration 
of ail who had witnessed the graceful dis¬ 
play, and acted as fugleman in the cheers 
which welcomed the Sovereign; but how 
diall his misery he adequately described— 
how his position sai&cieiuly well pourtrayed 
—when the truth shall he told.’* In un¬ 
covering himself, the tight fitting chacho 
paried uom its noble master's bead with such 
reluctance, that the wig—nature’s shame 
and art’s master>piece—came with it, and in 
ait instant was blown over die heads of the 
populace till it caught in the bough of a 
tree, leaving the Marquess as clean shorn as 
a dervise, exposed to the pitiless pelting of 
the weather, the shouts of the inoh, and the 
irresistible mirth of majesty itself. 

“ Never_ was man so distressed. There 
he wi^ with his bald head, mounted on a 
plunging horse, curvetting amongst the 
umbrellas of the populace, having totally 
lost his presence of mind, not choosing to 
put on bis chacho before the King, and not 
daring to look round; the carriage pro¬ 
ceeded at a foot pace amidst the motley 
thnmg. iVi complete all his miseries, just 
as tbe^ reached the peat entrance, where, 
according to. the previous arrangement, the 
magnates of the corporation were assembled, 
an active boy, who had climbed the elm 
which had caught the missing peruke, ran 
up to his Lordriiip’s side, holding the dishe- 
yelled article In his band * high up in the 
air,’ looking more like a bird’s-ncst than a 
Brutus,—at the same moment crying out, 
with the voice of a Stentor, * Here’s your 
wig, my Lord j I got it down, my Lord: nope 
you won’t foi^t the poor boy, my Lora.’ 
The corporation stared and wondered— to 
what straits may magUificenee be reduced! 
Unooosoious of what he did, the noble Lord, 
in an agony of despair, replaced the well- 
made, vet much damaged covering upon his 
head, having in the ooafbsion of the mo¬ 
ment, pht that part wditch was destined for 
tiie front upon the nape of his iiectk. ft 
quite inipomible to help laughMg at 
i^e scene, even had the example net been 
set in the highmit quarter, and thW hmgh it 
WaatHtwjmnghim to tim very soul, fiav- 
m sn^alt ndsfo^nfS, 


his Lordship proceeded in attendui^ ftJ^A 
his illusUrioas visitor, to rite {ptosi uiawiyh 
room, where the (diain of state 1^ hwtt 
according to aiyungemeut placed, the ab¬ 
sence of her Msjesty having oeen acoountea 
for by the badness of toe weather, which 
had induced toe Queen to proceed direct to 
Windsori This disappointment having h^ 
generally announced to the company, toe 
ceremonial of presenting the address begun. 
The Mavor delivered it to his Lordriiip, who, 
posiriveiy refusing the aid of glasses, (al¬ 
though perfectly conscious of toe difficulty 
of seeing without them,) commenced reading 
the dutiful and affectionate testimonial 
standing at the right hand of the King, toe 
Mayor and corporation being in front, apd 
the apartment filled with all the company 
forming the invited party, and by a great 
number of the most respectable innabitants 
of t^huttlewortb, who, wet as were, 
had been permitted to witness the interest¬ 
ing and magnificent ceremony. The mo¬ 
ment the fine sonorous voice of the noble 
Marquess was heard, silence the most pro¬ 
found reigned amongst the assembled throng. 
His Lordship read as follows:— 

“ ‘ May it please your Majesty, 

“ ‘ We the Mayor, Burgesses, and Aiders 
men of the ancient and loyal town of Shut- 
tleworth, beg to be permitted to approach 
your royal presence, in order to oflfer our 
dutiful congratulations upon your Majesty’s 
arrival in our neighbourhood. 

“ ‘ In venturing thus to address your Ma¬ 
jesty, we have to request that your Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to accept at out 
hands, as a testimonial of our sentiments, 
and as a proof of our anxiety to merit that 
patronage which your Majesty is known so 
^nexouslv to afford to toe artisans of toe 
United itingdom, two specimens of the 
manufacture of our native town, consisting 
of a blue silk pelisse and a white lace vril; 
and to entreat that your Majesty will be 
pleased to appear in them in public upon 
the first fitting occasion.’ 

*’ At the conclusion of this paragiapb, a 
shout of laughter rent the splendid saloon; 
toe King himself first stared with astonish- 

S ient, and then hurst into an immoderate 
t of mirth; upon which the Mayor and 
corpoiate body, released from the apprehen¬ 
sion of committing a solecism by indulging 
in their merriment, re-echoed toe peal, 
leaving toe Marquess in a state of pertoct 
stupefaction, unconscious, in his anxiety to 

{ ittxzle oiit the writing, what were the words 
le had uttered, and completely unaware 
that, in the burry and bustle of toe itiomeht, 
and the crowd, his unformnate but weB- 
meaning friend Mr. Wisemati, bad hatfded 
his Loidtoip the address whieh had beat 
intended for her Majesty, ihstead of Utet 
which waste be read to toe Klng^ (Any 
tempt to testoie gravity in the’ utdltMce 
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vkuM h&rt Ibeen wda; to dewribe the Mar- 
^UOm’s indignation, eqnally so: rage kindled 
in his eye, and the look of compassionate 
contempt which he cast upon tne crowd, 
who could see any thing comical or absurd 
in a grand ceremonial in which he himself 
was one of the principal performers, was 
worthy the pencil of a Wil^ To add to 
^ his miseries, and conclude the spectacle 
in the most appropriate possible manner, 
the band stationed in the ante>room, hear¬ 
ing the burst of noise within, concluded that 
^e ceremony had terminated; and accord¬ 
ing to directions previonsly given, struck up 
one of the liveliest airs from Auber’s Mas- 
saniello. 

**Ia consequence of the absence of the 
Queen, a masque which was to have been 
performed in her Majesty’s honour, remained 
of couise unrepresented; and for the same 
cause his Majesty, instead of remaining 
to sleep and pass part of the following day, 
took ms departure at a few minutes after 
ten, about a quarter of an honr before the 
'display of some magnificent fire-works; a 
circumstance, the grief for which was in 
some denee compensated by the complete 
failure of the exhibition, caused by the fall 
of the heavy rain, and the consequent dis¬ 
appointment of all those to whom fire-works 
would have been a sight,* All that we 
may venture to repeat of what passed be 
fom bis Majesty’s departure, was of itself 
enough to kill the Marquess :—^ God bless 
you, my dear Snowden,’ said the King, 
stepping into his carriage; ‘ we have had a 
delightful day—excellent fun: 1 shall never 
hear the name of Lionsden again without 
laughing.’ A dagger to Lord Snowden’s 
heart could scarcely have done him greater 
injury than the avowal of such an associa¬ 
tion in the royal mind.” 

It is impossible to resist the detail of 
another of his Lordship’s adventures 

“In this mood of mightiness, his Lord- 
riiip was driving at a slapping pace across 
Barnes Common, when ms horse shied at a 
donkey, who was very wisely, and by no 
means like a jackass, standing up out of 
the rain under a hedge. The suddenness of 
the shock snapped the shaft of the cabriolet, 
and the career of his Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor-General Bahauder, K. G., was suddenly 
stopped, with no other damage than two or 
three kicks against the floor of the cab from 
the heels of the proud and spirited animad 
that was drawing it The rain was coming 
down in torrents. * Shaft broken, my Lord,* 
said the Tiger. * What the deuce is to he 
done V said the Marquess; * not a house near 
—no umbrella?’ ‘No, my Lord,’ said the 
boy. ‘ It Is the worst jdace, too, as it could 
have happened in^ my Lard,’ said tiie man^ 

‘ for there’s no house neat,’ * To he sure. 
What’s this thing cdmingl’ said his Lord¬ 


ship.* * It’s ihe Blcbipoi^ luAdibos, my 
Lord.* ‘ Oh I mercy on u«—it tlfore any 
body in it?’ said the Marquess, who began 
to feel that rain is no respecter of persons. 
‘ Town, Sir, town T’ said the fellow on the 
step of tile door; ‘ plenty of room.’ *‘My 
Lord, I think you had better get in,* said die 
Tiger. ‘ Well—I—^here, open the door,* said 
the Marquess, who certainly never had be¬ 
fore seen the inside of an omnibus, and never 
expected to have been driven to such an ex¬ 
pedient. However, it saved him from the 
rain, from cold, rheumatism, and all the 
‘ ills that flesh (Oven that of the Flinlim- 
mons) is heir to,* and might be immortalised 
in history as having been graced with the 
presence of the greatest Governor-General 
that ever was destined to govern India. 

“ The Marquess stepped in, and the con¬ 
ductor gave the word ‘ All right!’ but this 
was done so soon after the admission of his 
Lordship into the vehicle, and he was so 
long picking out a clean place to rit down 
upon, that the jerk of thehearse threw his Lord- 
ship forward into the lap of the fattest woman 
that ev er was seen out on a caravan at a fair, 
who, unfortunately, was carrying ajar of 
pickled onions on her knee, which was up¬ 
set by the Marquess’s tumble, and in its fall 
saturated the front of hh Lordship’s waist¬ 
coat and stock with its fragrant jnicel 

“ The Marquess made auiousandwen-bred 
apologies, and was got upon his legs by the 
exertions of the fat woman, whose struggles 
to rescue herself from the imposing weight 
of nobility materially asristed the efforts of 
a good-natured dirty little man in the cor¬ 
ner, and a thin spare woman, who was 
carrying a bantam cock and three hens in a 
basket t i London, having upon her other 
hand a large faced child, with great blue 
eyes, and a cold in its head. Near the door, 
and over whose shins the Marquess first 
tnmhled upon getting in, was placed a stout 
blue-aproned market gardener; and, f^po- 
site to him, a smartish-looking man, with a 
mosaic gold chain around his neck, and a 
hunch of oily curls coming oof from under 
his hat, just over his car—he was the dandy 
of the party. Off went the omnibus—rattle 
went all the windows—slap went the wea¬ 
ther-boards—^bang went the axletrees; and 
away went the whole concern, at a rate and 
with a noise of which the Marquess, till that 
moment, had but a very faint conc^tion. 
The dirty dandy in the comer, as soon as he 
saw the involuntary contortions of poor Lord 
Snowden’s countenance, as the huge f^ing 
bumped up and down, and twisted first one 
way, then the other, ^gan to affect a s!mi- 
lar distaste for the conveyance; and to math 
his Sympathy vrith the new arrival,ferthidth 
humped himself up close to him. looked 

at the Goyemor-Geneml Bahander jfor a 
moment or two, and theft palling out a sort 
of whity-hrown pap^ ftfftndl, which did 
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d^Jy,for a snoff.box, offered it to theMar- 
* Do you eiittff, Sir f said the daady. 
‘ No; Pm obliged to you,’ replied the Mar¬ 
quess. * Hare you been down at Richmond, 
starring?’ asked the dandy. ‘ Sir!’ said Lord 
Snowden. * I mean,’ said the man, * have 
you been acting a few ?’ * 1 don’t exactly 
understand you,’ ^d the Marquess. * Oh! 
come, governor, none of your nonsense—no 
tricks upon travellers!’ said the dandy. ‘ Go¬ 
vernor 1’ thought the Marquess; ‘what the 
detice can he mean ?’ 

* 1 think,’ continued the strangler, ‘ 1 have 
smoked a pipe or two before now along with 
you in the Coal-hole.’ ‘ Sir!’ said the Mar¬ 
quess, ‘ I never smoked a pipe, or was m a 
coal-hole in the whole course of my exist¬ 
ence.’ ‘ What! my Solomon Lob,’ said the 
exhilarated fiend, ‘ yon don’t mean to deny 
yonrself to me! No, n«»—whether you have 
smoked pipes and been in the Coal-hole, 1 
won’t argue; but 1 know this, I have paid 
many a shilling to see you, and never 
nudged a penny of them.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the 
Marqness,* I repeat, you are mistaken.’ ‘I 
tell you once for all,’ said the dandy,* its no 
manner of use your trying to gammon me. 
Buggins is Buggins all the world over—on 
the stage or in it.’ ‘ Sir,’ .said the Marquess, 
* 1 am not Mr. Bugmns, and 1 never saw 
that person in the whole course of my exist¬ 
ence ’ * Then, if you never did,’ said the 
facetious passenger, * I’d advise you to look 
at your own sweet countenance in the look¬ 
ing-glass the moment yon get to your lodg¬ 
ings, and you may save your two shillings 
fur paying to go and see him in the play.’ 

** After a short delay, during which seve¬ 
ral aristocratic carriages rolled by—at which 
periods theMi^ness adopted the celebrated 
system of ottrkhim, and hid his head—the 
umniboB rattled on towards town. At Wal- 
ham-green, two tall scraggy girls, from a 
boarding-school— 

* Siokiy, smiliQg, gay, young, sad awkward,* 
were poked in. A gentleman with very red 
mitstAchios was pi»^ up at the Gueen’s 
£lms-gate; and a poulterer’s boy, with a 
ccmple of skinned rabbits in a tray, was 
added to the party at the corner of Sloaae- 
street, the said rabbits being on their way 
back to a poulterer’s in Puke-street, St. 
James’s, because they were not fredi. 

“ At the top of St JamesVstreet the cara¬ 
van stopped. The dav bad cleared up: die 
^rement wa« dry. The King was in town; 
there were many people about Lord Snow- 
den jui^ peeped through the windows, and 
aw groa^ collected—inen he knew. Here, 
it was clear, he could not get mit—whither 
should he go how 1^—a^at place was 
safe? * Anybody for White Oss Cellar?’ 
said the man on the st^s. Out went the 
^rty dandy, die man with the apron', and 
Ifce b<w w^ the it^bits. JJnt th^r places 
, wwe wslailtiy supplied by a pordy gentle- 


ruM, ittg^qg in m snudluK^ gremi garden- 
engine with a fan qtout, and three fishing- 
rods, which he bad jpst bought at the comer 
of Albemarle-street, and a mad mother, who 
had provided herself with a heap of toys for 
her six children. Still the Marquess kept 
peering out of bis prison—^nobody saw him— 
and it was pleasant to peep dtrough the 
loop-holes thus unobserved. In a few 
minutes all was right. But the pavement 
in Piccadilly was up: it was necessary, 
therefore, that the huge machine should go 
down St. James's-street; and so it did. But 
short was its progress in that line of march. 
All the bampings and thumping which its 
rapid com-sein the earlier part of its journey 
had excited now were to be compensated for. 
The driver smacked his whip, the horses 
obeyed the sound, when bang went some¬ 
thing, and in an instant the wdiole fabric 
came down with a crash like thunder, ex¬ 
actly in front of White’s. In detail were 
the passengers extricated. The dear little 
boarding-school girls jumped out first; the 
fat man with his garden-engine stuck in the 
door-way, and was only ejected by the pon¬ 
derosity of the still fatter woman with what 
she ciUled her * inion jar,’ clasped like a 
lovely baby to her bosom; the lady with the 
toys was trampled under foot; the sick child 
was jammed under the dirty man in the cor¬ 
ner ; and the thin woman who took care of 
it, getting anxious about its fate, unwillingly 
aWndoned the poultry; and when the most 
noble the Marquess of Snowden, K. 6. and 
Governor-General of India, emerged, amidst 
the cries of ‘ Take care of the old gentleman,’ 
he came out without his hat, with a fine 
bantam cock perched upon his head, and a 
couple of fuazy-leggedWns roofeting upon 
his shoulders.” 

The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood. 

Tilt. 

The Comia Jlnnwtl has at length been 
satisfactorily beard of, althongh we 
thought it bad met with some tragic 
end, in November, as lost, stolen, or 
straj'ed. However, better late than 
never. Right merry ^ests cannot be 
out of season at CMistmas ; and we 
welcome him, not forgetting that bis 
fair rival in the lists of mirth, helped us 
to laugh away the doots and glooms of 
November, by the aid of the Comic 
Offering. Sueem to them both, we 
say; there is a plentiful need of a hurge 
supply of fun in these doloroua tima, 
when comedy has fled from the stage, 
and would be dead outright, were it 
not for the names of Sheridan aud Hood, 
and all the droll doings connected 
therewith. 
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Bat to oar task of review. The bill 
of fare comoieoces with an extravagant 
tale of an Italian about to be hangea for 
(Coining, who causes the hangmau to be 
bitten with a pet tarantala that he 
privately cherishes, and thereby sets 
the awful functionary capering instead 
of doing bis office. There are some 
passages in the " Fancy Fair” droll 
enough, but a li l tie too coarse for extract. 
The sketch turns on the mistake of 
an old sporting man who goes to a 
fashionable “ Fancy Fair’* expecting to 
see a little pugilism—in short, a fair of 
the Fancy. “ The Death of the Do¬ 
minie” is very clever. “ A Waterloo 
Ballad,” and “ Over the Way” are 
amusing. Among the “ Sketches on the 
Road” the last is excellent, and in the 
legitimate spirit of laughter; the others 
are in a tone a little bordering on bru¬ 
tality. And here we must pause, and 
read friend Hood a small feminine lec¬ 
ture on the morah of fun: if he sends 
his book to the tribunal of the fair, he 
must patiently hold up his hand and 
hear a Lady-like verdict. There is no 
real comic effect produced either by pic¬ 
torial representatiou or verbal descrip¬ 
tion of miserable women crushed beneath 
grinding wbeels,of sailors bitten in two by 
ravenous sharks,or thehel{deB8 wretch¬ 
edness of the blind; nor would Mr. Hood 
find shipwreck or loss of limbs the fun¬ 
niest incidents in the world, were he 
himself to be in such a predicament. 
We would willingly be hoodwinked, did 
not a sense of doty compel us not to 
wink at our friend Hood’s faults in this 
respect; but the fictitions imagery of 
such horrible events, treated with levity 
by a popular writer and artist, will lead 
to the evil consequence of hardening the 
heart, and when such calamities really 
occur, the beholders will be disposed to 
sneer and grin, instead of yielding to 
the generous impulses of the natural 
feelings of humanity. These faults are 
bad every way, vile in taste, and utter 
failures in fun. 

Many of the plates in the Comic 
Annual, as Osrie says, are “ excellently 
well conceited.” Among these we no¬ 
tice “ A Legal Conveyance," being the 
Chancellor Omnibus full of bewigged 
barristers, with Lord Brougham offici¬ 
ating as coachee, and his sable majesty 
holding up his paw as cad. La 


Trappe,” " IdoUtry/’ Sloe Poison," 
" Babes in tiie Wood," Tbe Bill 
Sticker,” “ A Black Dose,” Fitted to 
a T,” “ Blacks falling,” The War 
Dance,” “ Firing Shells,” A Double 
Meaning,” Deadly Nightshade," and 
The Bath Guide,” will all give satis¬ 
faction to the purchaser. 

Of the designs themselves, and the 
execution of the wood-cuts generally, 
we mnst say they are very clever and 
spirited, yet far less elaborate than 
those in the Comic Offering; but it is a 
carious fact in this branch of the arts, 
that the difficulty in the execution con¬ 
sists in proportion almost inversely— 
that mere lline and outline give the 
artist infinitude of trouble—great rich¬ 
ness or fulness comparatively much less. 
The binding of the latter is very supe¬ 
rior; that of the Comic Annual very 
ordinary. 

By way of specimen of the Comic 
Annual, wc have reserved some passages, 
selected h discretion, of tbe Lost Heir, 
a comic poesy, well illustrated by 
the cut of a Lost Child its own 
Cryer.” 

The last time as ever 1 see him, poor thing, 
was with my own blessed motherly eyes, 
Sitting as good as gold iu the gutter, a play¬ 
ing at making little dirt pies. 

I wonder be left the court where he was 
better off than all the other young Iwys, 
With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster- 
shells, and a dead kitten by way of toys. 
When his father comes home, and he al¬ 
ways comes home as sure as ever tbe 
clock strikes one, 

He’ll be rampant, he will, at his child being 
lost; and tlie beef and mguns not done! 
Labless you, good folks, mind your own 
consam's, and don’t be making a mob in 
the street; 

O Serjeant M‘Farlanc! yon have not come 
across ray poor little boy, have you, in 
your beat ? 

Do, good people, move on! don’t stand 
staring at me like a parcel of stupid stuck 
pigs; 

Saints forbid! but he’s p’r’aps beeu invig- 
gled away up a court for tbe sake of his 
clothes by tlie pri^s. 

He’d a very good jacket, for certain, for I 
bought it myself for a shilling one day in 
Rag Fair; 

And liis trowsei’s considering not very much 
patch’d, and red plush, they was once his 
futlier’s best pair. 

His sbirt, its very lucky I’d got washing in 
tlie tub, or that might have gone witli the 
rest; 





Bttt iie’d g:(^ on a good piaafoie with 
(^y two slits and a burn on the breaat. 

He’d a goodish sort of bat, if the crown was 
sew’d in, and not quite so muchjagg’d 
at the brim, 

With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a 
lioot, and not a it, and, you’ll hnow by 
tliat if its him. 

Except being so welUdress’d, my mind 
would mis^ve some old beggar woman in 
want of an orphan. 

Had borrow’d the child to go a begging 
with, but I’d rather see him laid out in 
his coffin! > 

Billy—where are you Billy ?—I’m as hoarse 
as a crow, wi& screaming for ye, you 
young sorrow! 

And shan’t have half n voice, no more I 
shan’t, for crying fresh herrings to-morrow. 

O ^ly, you’re bursting my heart in two, 
and my life won’t be of no more valley. 

If I’m to see other folk’s darlins and none 
of mine playing like angels in our alley; 

And what shall 1 do but cry out my eyes, 
when 1 looks at the old three-legged chair, 

As Billy used to make coaches and horses 
of, and there a’n’t no Billy there! 

1 would run all the wide world over to find 
him, if I only know’d where to run. 

And ^en he has got such dear winning 
ways—but, O, I never, never shall see 
him no more! 

0 dear, to think of losing him, jnst after 
nussing him back from death’s door! 


Only the retjf Uft ounifb, when the wlhdU 
fi^s, hang ’em, sraiat twenty ap^y! 

And the three-pence he got by growing waa 
spent in plums, and ^ty for a chud is, 
too many. 

And the cholera man came and white¬ 
washed us all, and, drat him, made a seize 
of our hog,— 

It’s no use to send the oryer to cry bhn abont,. 
he’s such a blunderin old drunken dog; 

The last time he was fetched to find a lost 
child, he was guzzling with his bell at the 
Crown, 

And went and cried a boy instead of a girl, 
for a distracted mo&er and father about 
town. 

Billy—where are you, Billy, I say ? come 
Billy, come home to your best of 
mothers! 

I’m scared when I think of thcm^broleys, 
they drive so, they’d run over their own 
sisters and brothers. 

I only wish I had got him safe in these two 
motherly arms, and wouldn’t 1 hug him 
and kiss him! 

Lawk! I never knew what a precious he 
was, but a child don’t feel like a child 
till you miss him. 

Why, there he is! Punch and Judy hunt¬ 
ing, the young wretch—its that Billy, as 
sartin as sin! 

But let me get him home, with a good grip 
of bis hair, and I’m blest if he shall have 
a whole bone in his skin! 




The recent junction of the two National 
Theatres seems only to have increased the 
before lamentable condition of the English 
stage. We are induced, therefore, to look 
back to wbat has taken place in relation to 
theatrical afislts during tlie last forty or fifty 
years. 11 is not a little singular that, shortly 
after Sheridan became a proprietor and ma¬ 
nager of Driuy-lane Theatre, a similar co¬ 
alition was entered into betwreen the two 
theatres “ Royal,” in consequence of which 
the principal performers acted, as convenience 
suited, at either home. This coalition, wrhich 
commenced in 1779, lasted, indeed, but a 
short time—a result which we are inuch in¬ 
clined to anticipate will attend the present 
similar undertaking. But there is, also, 
another strange occtmcnbe, likewise co¬ 
existent with tb^ establishments; viz., 
that a few yeaia prior to the first coalition, 
fore/gn dancers were introduced on the stage 
of 1>ruty.}ane, an example which of lata 
has been adopted by the managers of the 
? • *^y» at bodf houses, and whloh% aa 

«®WK>nn«f iUBtanoO, .has been cucccMed 
unhni. At right It mat appear, 
#ty,axttaordinary tha^sumi a siinuar and 


regular progresrion should have taken 
place preparatory to this second change. 
Upon a common principle, however, the 
apparent riddle can very easily be solved. 
When tbe public ceases to attend the theatre, 
it is argued, either tliat the performances are 
not approved of, or that something in the 
constitution of the house or its management 
is positively disliked. The latter being of a 
personal nature, is deemed to be a matter 
worthy only of secondary consideration, and 
the first blow is at the performances. The, 
treasury is brought low by 'reason of empty, 
benches; economy is necessary; salaries 
roust be reduced,—and due subordination 
brought about by having the patent theatres 
under one chieftain. In the cban|fes of 
performance, however, each branch in its 
turn undergoes a temporary trial. Tbe 
wonderful among the orUte creation are 
made the subject of exhibition: and when 
tragedy, comedy, shd all changes are 
equally unavailmg, last of all comes the 
attractive ballet. 

U would be difficult, injdeed, to point opt’ 
a remedf for the declbe i® tots sptieies of 
property, at the great houses, unless it were 







ft ^mltratibn ia fhe ptioes of admission, and 
flotieliidiitg the perfotmances at an eaflier 
hour. Hie ranaeot public vrould then be 
induced mora frequently to attend the theatre, 
and they would also gain a relish for thea- 
triiml performances,—whether for good or 
eril, which is not a matter for present in¬ 
quiry, depends much upon the virtue or 
weakness of the proprietors and managers; 
but the public would acquire an inclination 
to go often, and the performers themselves 
would be inspirited by playiug to overflowing 
houses, thereby mutually encouraging each 
other. Whereas, at present, the resident 

{ lublic know very little of, and care still 
ess for, the theatres. The long interval 
made by large families, on account of the 
expense, between each visit, destroys the 
lurking inclination to go soon again, which 
might have existed at, or for some short time 
after, witnessing an agreeable and attractive 
novelty. 

In Sheridan’s time, we do not find that 
any address to the public was issued; but 
Mr. llunn, on entering into his manage¬ 
ment, deemed it requisite to put forth an 
explanatory letter, in which he professed to 
point out the cause which had produced the 
distress in the dramatic circle; but, alas! 
the fatal truth was not divulged. Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s extravagant expenditure out of the 
theatre constantly beggared its treasury. 
The salaries, however, were always paid, 
and in full, although on many occasions the 
company were compelled to wait some con¬ 
siderable time ere me money made its ap¬ 
pearance. During dial gentleman’s pro- 
prietorsliip, he extracted from the theatre, in 
the shape of profits, no less a sum than 
100,000/. and upwards, notwithstanding his 
drumatis persona comprised the strongest 
phalanx of talent of which the stage has 
perhaps ever boasted. Amongst them we 
find Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Farreu, Miss Pope, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. 
Goodall, Miss Decamp (now Mrs. C. 
Kemble), and occasionally Madame Mara, 
Mrs. Btllington, Mrs. Mountain, and Mrs. 
Bland—all ladies of first-rate abilities, and 
receiving that which they deserved—large 
incomes llien there were, of the male sex, 
John Kemble, J Palmer, Barrymore, Smith, 
King, Dodd, Parsons, Suett, John Ban¬ 
nister—each, as many of the visitors of the 
theatres even of the present period know, 
men unequalled in the past, as well as at 
die present time, in their respective depart¬ 
ments. These gendemen were also paid 
appropriate and adequate salaries. Would 
any one declare that such men as those just 
enumerated were not deserving, and richly, 
too, of their pay? By their powers they 
attracted crowds to witness their perform¬ 
ances 

Are there no living audion who can write 
sacMsifully f Doubtl^ there are; hat, to 


enable theia te «*dle,er ^en to induce them 
to make the atteihpt, they oilght to have 
liberal and unbiassed encouragijmeot, and a 
reasonable degree of respect should be paid 
to them when their pieces are offered, and 
they should not be looked upon as requiring 
a positive introduction to lay before the 
manager the tribute of their muse. This, 
we regret to say, of late years, has not been 
the line of conduct pursued To whom have 
the pieces, submitted for approbation by the 
author, been sent by the manager for pe¬ 
rusal? Why, to such rival authors as 
chanced to have some connexion with the 
respective theatres. 

“ Nature is nature,’* 

and a feeling of jealousy will creep into the 
opinions of rivals, let them be in what sta¬ 
tion of life they may. A system of in¬ 
justice, not merely to the author but to the 

f tubhc, has thus been fostered; and going a 
ittle further, we might add, that the ma¬ 
nagers have had reason to regret the plan 
they pursued on this head, if we may judge 
from the numerous failures which have 
followed the representation of almost count¬ 
less pieces wliich have been attempted to be 
foisted on their patrons, the public. Let, 
then, this system be altered entirely, a di¬ 
minution be made in tlic prices, suitable to 
a peace establishment, the toeatre be closed 
at an earlier hour, and each author have a 
fair and equal chance. 

It is said by some that the theatres have 
been mined by the exorbitant demands of 
salary made by the popular actors and ac¬ 
tresses. Wo arc induced to deny this asser¬ 
tion ; altliough we arc not prepared to say, in 
the spirit of faime.ss, that the demand may 
not have been carried a little too high. We 
would uike the liberty to ask whether none 
but those of leading talent have received ex¬ 
orbitant salaries? Whether any besides 
those whose ability and powers were so great 
os to draw” full houses have not been paid 
far more, in some cases, than double what 
their dramatic capabilities in jn.stice called 
for ? Again, have none but the highly-gifted 
been brought forward? Yes! Night after 
night the favoured “friend ” of a proprietor, 
of a manager, or of an influential man about 
the establishment, has been forced on in a 
leading character, without possessing one 
single requisite for the personification, un¬ 
less it might chance to be a pretty face or 
an elegantly turned ankle;—an act at once 
disgraceful to morality, disgusting to parents, 
and to pereons who are given to reflection, 
and opposed also to every principle of com¬ 
mon (tecency. Are not such persons sup¬ 
ported by /ttuaur, whilst the modest w^}-con- 
dneted actress, possessing fiftv times the 
lent, is kept ba<^ and almost oroken‘hearted 
at her hard &te ? Is this the eontse to 
pnrsae to deserve the patronage of a willing 
f ublic ? Have done, then, with sueh prac- 




^fl$t%ege:1ett1i«"ta]ent8’*I>anfidr^pe ' t!|dr teHas« to to 

tbm ao{K^ «» matte, Where thoiimj l^ve more ihipi tite teal value,»a mieragi ia> 
liltt adi^ roereof 5 let augers havO ]^roj|>er larj, (an act, hy djfe hye, of comtnoh jaitice 
eneourafemest extended to them, and we to the other tnemben of the ntofe»i(m,)-«'ii 
shall hear no more about the distressed, the that when the manager, loolang to his own 
dilapidated state of the drama. interest and to that of the puhlie, should 

mvingdespatchedunedepartmeut,wewill make his stand. Were this course to he pttr* 

prbceedto investigate the assertion that large sued, the question of “ unequal salary ” 

salaries have been the cause of the ruin. Let would be completely annihilated, who 

us consider who hare been the most expensive of the present day is there who dues not 

performers within the period of years just remember, like ourselves, when the ^ name 
spoken of:--Cooke, Kean, the great John of Miss Stephens, or of Braham, in the 
Kemble, Young, Liston, Braham, the match* bills for the evening, was what wm termed 
less Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neil, Miss Ste- a “card,” or, in other words, certain of pro- 
phens, Miss Wilson, Miss F. Kemble, be- ducing a full houseF What, of late yeans, 
sides many others. Each of these received more especially as regards the lady (of whom 
what Mr. Ennn has denominated as mean* no one can entertain a higher opinion than 
ing—immense salaries. Why were those ourselves), has been the consequence of their 
large salaries given ? Simply because they engagements'* Why! that not oaesAMng 
drew full houses, thereby enabling the extra has flowed into the treasury^ the an* 
treasurer to pay in full a// the other salaries nouiicemeut. Well, llien,is a mamiger war¬ 
ns well as their oirn, whilst the minor ranted in paying to such a party as large, 
talents played to empty benches. Drury oi, what wc believe to have been the 
Lane was about to shut up when Kean burst fact, even a larger salary, than when in 
forth, and accumulated thousands for the the zenith of their powers, and when 
lessee. The same year Miss Stephens en- their very name was pregnant with gelden 
riched the treasury of Covent Garden, and attraction. We unhesitatingly say no. 
]lhe proprietors once mote wore smiling faces. Let a manager, therefore, act n^n a 
On another occasion, the junction of the principle grounded on justice, or upon the 
talents of John Kemble and Young in Ju/iwr common “rule of three” question of, “if 
Cmar, and other plays of equal interest and the talent and attraction of the performer 
worth, produced a similar beneficial result; be so and so, how much is it worm?” Let 
andagaiu, at a subsequent period, the union some such calculation as this be followed, 
of Uie powers of Kean and Young drew num- and the abuses complained of may cure them- 
berless thousands to tlie theatre who pre* salves, and talent demand and find its 
viously considered that they had long before proper level. According to capabilities let 
taken their farewell of exhibitions of that the party be paid. Jaded and worn-out 
description. Miss O’Neil brought abun* powers, grafted upon former excellence and 
dance to Covent tfaidcn; whilst a few years popularity, shoidd not be tiie guide. We 
after Miss Wilson saved Drury Lane from would offer to Mrformers of education and 
bankruptcy, by her exertions, by pouring consequent ability handsome incomes; but 
sums to an astonishing amount, into the cof- let the acquirements and the developed <»• 
fers of the theatre. Miss Fanny Kemble, pability be the barometer of determination 
again, enabled her fatiier to sumonntpecu- w the engagement. Competition, until 
nmrv difficulties which had all but over- lately, had the effect of fostering and bring- 
whelmed Covant Garden, and Mrs. Sid- ing forth talent: but that genial soil is no 
dons was a mine of wealth to any establish- longer existing—the chance of competition 
ment with which she chanced to connect is smothered and cut off by the junction of 
herself. The actual worth, therefore, of the two patent theatres. A question might, 
such performers is decided by the result indeed, almost arise, whether one patent 
of their exertions; and where that result under the present system would not be suf- 
is so extensively beneficial as the various ficient, and then whether the other patent 
experiments have proved it to be, surely the ought not to be conferred on a third theatre ? 
remuneration for tup attraction ought to be On this point, however, we have not, as yet, 
comparatively commensurate. Great, how- been able to make up our minds; but the 
ever, as the attraction is, as respects any subject we heard a few evenings since 
particular individual; we have so many in- mooted, with much force of argument and 
slices where a lapse of years has sodimi- plauability of purpose. In the event of 
nished their hold over the community of combination amongst any class in trade, 
playgoers, that die eimounoemmit of a name law is put in fmee wifh the vie w of restoring 
I'l the bills has no^ as in form^days, had a besJtiiful condition of things. Why not, 
t'le ^ect of drawing or enhciiig ;a full au- tlierefore, in theatrical afiidrs? Mr. Bimn 
djence to witness m performance. The has much witiiin his grasp: he can briiqf 
atcmentwhen8uchdimiautionshallhave'ar*> round a wholesome state of tilings; or he 
nv^,--however u&|ile|Mmt tq,,the actwrmoid ca,n at once extinguntii all the hopes' which 
to |he manager on thtf one to reduce ' may have been engendmed ia the omasts of 
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numbers »bo ba^e been taught bjr dteirpa« 
renijts to look towards fbe stage as the source 
Irom which they areto eapeot, if they render 
themselves deserving* honour and wealth, 
and comfort when in the vale of years, and 
when age shall have so far impaired dieir 
physical faculties as to render IJieir powers 
unavailing. When the monopoly shall have 
been done away—when the union which 
now exists shall bare been terminated by a 
divorce, then may performers educate their 
oflspring for the drama, and rationally anti¬ 
cipate a reward in unison with their respec¬ 
tive merits. Then, also, if insulted or 
injured at Covcnt Garden, the actor will feel 
that he has some chance of reparation for his 
wounded spirit by an engagement at the 
rival house. We do not impute, for we 
know not the fact, any intention on the part 
of Mr. Bunn either to insult or to injure any 
member of the profession; but we never¬ 
theless hold, that the powers and control 
with which he is, under existing circum¬ 
stances, armed, are too great to centre in 
one person. It will be our vocation to 
watch, and that narrowly too, the progress 
of the new management, and where praise 
is due, it shall be freely awarded; hut if the 
coutrary, then will a just condemnation from 
our feeble pen he its attendant. 

King’s Theatre. —Affairs at this splen¬ 
did house have undergone no alteration 
during the past month. Laporte continues 
in possession, and, as far as we can learn, 
no chance exists of liis being ousted fur the 
ensuing season. The company already en¬ 
gaged is powerful and effective. In our last 
Number ne gave a list of all the principal 
artislet with whom he has as yet made 
arrangements. The season will commence 
early in February, and we hope it may prove 
more profitable than that of 1833. 

Drvry-Lane. —^During the past month, 
little has occuiTed at this house to call forth 
particular reinaik. We cannot, however, 
allow the opportunity to escape without ex¬ 
pressing the delightful treat we had, on the 
15th ultimo, in seeing Macready personate 
Cortolanus, In the third act, his com¬ 
manding attitude, os he alone repelled the 
advances of the mob, was grand and power¬ 
ful; and his denunciation against TultusAu- 
Jidivi was a sublime display of lofty, nervous 
passion. Great applause was bestowed on the 
principal scenes, and Mrs. Sloman did as 
mucli for Polumnia as any one since Mrs. Sid- 
dons left the stage. TbeSenate wasrepresent- 
ed by seven grave personages, whose delibera¬ 
tions were witnessed by nine attendants!!! 
The perpon, too, who regulates the proces¬ 
sions should place the lictors immediately 
after the conifiils, and not in the rear of ail 
the o^er soldiers. Tliey were Roman of¬ 
ficers of justice, and should not he brought 
VoL. IV. No. 1. 


for«taidmtM«»»e(>f'lI^iVolgciaQS. The 
latter were also r^piewiatt^ 
dividuals, without , imy aittwatiro of dress, 
and were made to match Iti i^H^san sol¬ 
diers. This circumstani^ thbd||h, uot of 
vast importance, would he as well eorri^ted. 

On the 26th ult a new piece was hrbu^t 
forward, entitled, “ Jit. Oeoige aod-wne 
Dragon, or the Seven Champions of Christen¬ 
dom.” The plot closely follows the history, 
hut is confined to that wonderful exploit 
which obtained for St. George his deathless 
fame, and the representation of which ishung 
round the necks of the bravest, as the highest 
reward of the Sovereign. The scene com¬ 
mences in the cave of the “ Enchantress.” 
ITie Sorceress is enclosed in a rock, and “ St. 
George” having liberated the other six Cham¬ 
pions, turned into stone by the Enchantress, 
they separate to pursue their adventures. 
The second act opens m Egypt The first 
scene is in the palace of “ King Ptolemy.*’ 
The celebration of the marriage of his 
daughter “ Sahra” to the King of Morocco, 
is put an end to by the progress of the 
“ Dragon,” who cannot he satisfied unless a 
virgin is sacrificed to his devouring jaws. 
“ Sahra” having been exposed for that pur¬ 
pose, is rescued by “ St. George.” The fight 
with the “ Dragon” is well managed, and 
the scene in which it appears grasping the 
horse by the throat, and its tail enveloping 
the Knight, is extremely picturesque. The 
whole ends with a grand procession of the 
“ Seven Champions.” This splendid scene 
drew down shouts of applause. Mr. Ducrow, 
as “ St. George,” was admirable; on him 
and his homes the whole burden of the piece 
rests. 

Coven r Garden. —GHstaoushas been the 
order )f the night at this house, and crowded 
audiences have fully warranted its continued 
representation. N ovelty has, therefore, been 
an absentee from the hoards of this theatre; 
but, if we are to place implicit reliance on 
the current rumours, this will not he long the 
ease. The pantomime we scarcely include 
in this term, taking it as a matter of annual 
course. Farley, the king of “ pantomimic 
constructors,” has selected for his subject 
tiie nursery tale of Oid Mother Hubbard and 
her Dog. If the story is not sti'ongly en¬ 
graven on the memory, the fault, we opine, 
was not at all events Uie ” nurse’s,” who, no 
doubt, told o’er and o’er again the far-famed 
and celebrated “ history,” commencing with 
Old mother Hubbard, she went to her cup¬ 
board, to get tlx. poor dog a bone, 

“When she got there, the cupboard was hare, 
and ao the poor dog had none." 

This is tlie groundwork of the pantomime 
produced on the 26th ultimo, of wbfch we 
subjoin particulars. 

** Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, or 
Tales of the Nursery.”—^The King, to en¬ 
rich his treasury, is about to form a union 
G 
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with the << Duchess Griffinwinkleblowsa^ wand, all the characters cast off their skins. 


bella;*’ and opposes the onion of his 
(laughter with “ Prince Perdnett,** who is 
not rich. Tu prevent the onion ** Cupid” 
assumes the character ot ** Mother Hub< 
bard,” a sorceress. Thus we pass through 
nine beanufnl scenes; the first is divided into 
thrcp sections. The Queen of Night in her 
chariot, ^ving way to Phoebus driving his 
fiery steeds, and afterwards displaying 
“Venus” rising from the sea in bercond 
bower, and the descent of “ Cupid” on a 
butterfly. During these we are introduced 
to “ Littie Jack Homer,” and several other 
welUknown nursery favourites. Then the 
Harlequinade itself commences. The tricks 
were “ few and far betweenthere Vas no 
novelty. In the last Dioramic scene, by 
Grieve, is exhibited “ a grand naval alle¬ 
gory, in which is placed the Temple of Per¬ 
severance, with the planting of the British 
standard on the Magnetic Pbie, surrounded 
by a brilliant aurora borealis.” The scenery 
and machinery were good. 

AoaLViii.—Few seasons have been more 
prolific in novelty at this bouse dmn the pre¬ 
sent. Every month since its opening, we 
haic had the satisfaction of noticing the 
production of one or more successful new 
lece. Another new piece, The K icitm, has 
een brought out with the accustomed suc¬ 
cess which awaits Mr. Yates’ judicious ma¬ 
nagement and discrimination. The play is 
taken from an extremely interesting tale 
which appeared in the February Number, 
page 58, of our Magazine, entitled, “ The 
last of the Burnings,’’ a Norwich record, to 
which, for the plot, we refer. The adapter, 
Mr. Brunton (Mrs. Yates’ lather) has ad¬ 
hered closely u> tlie story of our tale—in¬ 
deed, so much so, that even die very names 
are transferred frwn the pages of the Lady's 
Magazine to the stage. I'lie acting, by 
Yates, his clever wife, 0. Smith, J. Reeve, 
and Hemmings, was excellent; and the piece 
was received on the first night, as it has 
been every suocecMling evening, with rap¬ 
turous applause. 

“ Haricquin and Margeiy Daw, or the 
Saucy Slut and the See Saw.’’—In the story, 
as dramatised, it appears that “ Margery 
Daw” has attracted the notice of the “ Fairy 
Queen,” who determines to be her pro- 
tMtress. Her lover, Harlequin, having a 
rich and cruel father, Pantaloon, is crossed 
by him in his love, and urged to marry 
“Miss Guineanob” (Mr. Sanders), after¬ 
wards one of the Clowns. In a scene of 
great splendour, displaying the mists of 
niidniebt hanging over the “Shining 
River,” dife Queen of die Stream issues, 
attendiid by the “ River Fades and Elves.” 
Margery’s farm is seen at sunrise, and 
“ Margery* hereelf in die midst of her 
poultry, enjoying the pleasure of attendingto 
tfawr wants. At a tuuch of th« “ Queea’a* 


The principal novelty consisted in the per* 
sonincatiou of the “ Civet Cat,*^ West 
Strand, which having been fresh imported 
“ all alive,” is thrown over the heads of 
the people in the pit and draira up by a 
string through a hole in the ceiling. A re¬ 
presentation of the inside of a gin shop 
ends by all the parties being pot to flight by 
the issuing uf atdent spirits from the cellar¬ 
ing. Hanequiu dashes through a pipe of 
ort, and the Clowns, after making sad 
avoc by splintering all the bottles, escape 
by plunging through a 300 gallon hogshead 
of genuine .Tamaica. Loud applause fol¬ 
lower! the falling of the curtmn. 

OtYMPic. —“ Another and another still 
succeeds “ may he taken as a fair motto for 
any account of the novelties at this house, 
whether with reference to quantity or qua¬ 
lity. The Welsh Girl, the last, jS an eUgant 
and pleasing vaudeville. The plot is na¬ 
tural and simple. From the frequent intro¬ 
duction of the melodies of the Welsh, it 
awakens great interest in the heart. The 
“ gay widow” assumed the character of a 
simple Welsh girl. Nothing could he more 
mellifluous than “ TheaHuremenksofLove,’’ 
and “ Tlie Mountain F'airy.*’ She also gave 
a solo in the finale to “ The March of the 
Men of Harlech,” which elicited a unani¬ 
mous call for repetition. The music is 
arranged by Mr. Parry, who produced a 
novel effect in the overture, by having a 
harper behind the curtain on the stage, who 
placed the lively air of “ Ap Shenkin,’’ ac¬ 
companied by tlie band in the orchestra. Th e 
vaudeville has drawn crowded houses. 

The fair manager of this theatre disdains 
the assistance of Harlequin and Columbine, 
and seeks succour from the Heathen deities, 
who arc not slow to listen to her applications 
for aid, eitiier at Christmas, or at other holi¬ 
day times. The heathen deities cannot pre¬ 
vent us from laughing at them most hear¬ 
tily. On the 26th ult. was produced, “The 
Deep, Deep Sea, or Perseus and Andromeda.” 
The characters are all cast as in the original 
mythologic drama. The scene opens with a 
view of a sub-marine grotto, in which Nep¬ 
tune is reposing in tiic absence of his vixen 
wife, who has gone to drink tea with Cas- 
siope, the Queen of yElliidpia. Ihe slumber 
of the Monarch is soon interrupted by the 
return of Ampbitrite, who is enraged by the 
presumption of Cassiope in comparing her¬ 
self ill beauty to Juno and the’Nereides, and 
commands her hnshand to punish her inso¬ 
lent vanity. Neptune kindly consents to 
drown the* whole world, hut, fortunately for 
the globe, at this moment the ^at Ame¬ 
rican sea-serpent, “half man, half horse, 
and half alligator,” makes his apnearanee, 
and Ampbitrite contents herself with sending 
him to ravage the country of .Ethiopia. The 
Oracle directs that Andromeda sbui be de- 
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hrered ap to be deroured by the serpent, as 
the only means of pacifying Amphitrite, but 
Perseus disputes the monster’s claim to his 
mistress, and in a combat destroys the 
scourge of Ethiopia. The contest, however, 
was not conducted on equal terms, for the 
American serpent has borrowed Uncle Ben’s 
three>barrelled rifle: but the Ocean God 
having damped the priming, it misses fire, 
and the monster is toen despatched by a 
sword. The Gods and Goddesses descend 
from above, and the Infemals come up from 
below, to celebrate the nuptials of the happy 

J )air. Jove, with an eagle cowering at his 
bet, occupies the centre cloud, in true celes¬ 
tial regaaty. At tltis period of the action 
Phineus, uncle to Andromeda, and also her 
suitor, comes to the rescue with a chosen 
band. They ate all turned into stone in the 
act of strilung, upon having the head of 
Medusa presented to their view. Madame 
Vestris, who personated the hero, acted with 
great animation, and sang, as she always 
does, delightfully. The piece was approved 
by genend acclamation. 

The Victobta- —On the usual night the 
house was crowded to the very roof, to wit¬ 
ness " A. B. 0., or Harlequin, Guy Earl of 
Warwick, and the JJun Cow.” On the 
rising of die curtain we are introduced to 
the cottage of “ Alpha,” the academic fairy. 
Under the disguise of an old woman she sets 
up schoolmistress. Alpha informs her pupils 
that there will be no peace on earth until the 
head of the Dun Cow is severed from its body. 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Harlequin, 
sets out to attack the beast, and destroys the 
I monster. A Knight competitor expects to 
receive the hand of one or the ladies of Co¬ 
lumbine, as the reward of his valour, hut 
the Earl appears, and destroys his hope. A 
Danish cuenanter interferes, and hence arise 
the changes of character. “A.B. C.” was 
such as to make the audience laugh and 
applaud, and the managers will, vie have 
little doubt, be satisfied. 

ScBHEY.—On the 26th ultimo Mr. Oshal- 
diston produced “ One, two, come buckle 
my shoe.” As far as the eye can speak or 
judge in these matters, we should say that 
“ One, two,” &c. was an exceedingly enter¬ 
taining piece; but from the very uproarious 
state of the dieatre, owing to the enjoyments 
of the holiday folks, we could not hear a 
word. The grand moving panorama, by Mar¬ 
shall, representing some of the principal 
scenes in Byron’s works, would itself induce 
many a visitant. 

The Steamd.—M r.J. Russell’s experiment 
of The Strand-ed Actor has, we are glad to 
say, answered the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of himself and his friends, and we shall 
rcjcMce to hear of his success. Let us recom¬ 
mend all our friends to pay him a visit. We 
can venture to promise tnem a treat. 

On the 26th ultimo Mr. Russell laboured 


under considerahle indisposition and agita- 
tation, and made several apologios., At the 
close of the evening he stated that he had 
been served with an ejectment from the 
house }but he trusted be should soon be able 
to present the same entertainmentelsewKere. 
This statement was received with great sym¬ 
pathy, and he was warmly applauded. 

Sadler’s Wells.— This tWtre presented 
its audience with “ Christmas Eve, or the 
Hag of the Hill.” “ Twenty-four blackbirds 
baked in a pie” are here pourtrayed, with a 
variety of additional matters. There were 
many novel tricks, much beautiful scenery, 
&c. to eonstitute a good pantomime. 

The Fitzruv.— This house, which has re¬ 
linquished its old appellation of the Queen’*, 
opened with an entirely new company, 
under Mr. Ollier and Mr. Mayhew. The 
entertainments were the Templar, a domestic 
tragedy; ff'ho ts Right ? a laughable farce; 
and a pantomime, named “ Harlequin Mer¬ 
man.” The pantomime was most successful. 
An election booth is introduced upon the 
stage. A corpulent “ plumper” is actually 
tom asunder, and converted by main force 
into a “ split vote.” The performances were 
highly approved. 

New Queen’s —Mr. Elliott, late of the 
Queen’s Theatre, now called the Royal Fitz- 
my Theatre, has taken Cooke’s Circus, in 
Windmill.^treet, Haymarket, as the New 
Queen’s. The coinjiany, which comprises 
nearly all the members of the old Queen’s, 
commenced, we hope, a successfnl campaign 
on the 2(Hh ultimo, with The MtlUary 
Execution, a new piece entitled A Friend to 
JJinneu and Captain Ross, the characters in 
which were all well supported. 

The English Company in Germany 
opened with 2'he Merchant of Venice. Kean 
and Miss E. Tree were particularly admired, 
and Uie house, wuich is as large as Covont 
Garden llieatrc, was crowded in every part. 
The local theatricals were jealous of their 
good fortune. Hamburgh is the first city on 
the Continent where a sterling company of 
English performers has shewn itself. The 
members must return to England with lively 
feelings for the hospitality with which they 
were received at Altona (says the Hamburgh 
Reporter). But it seems a rich merchant 
there has joined Captain Livius in his specu¬ 
lation. Every place was eagerly taken for 
the first three nights, principally by the 
people of Hamburgh Altona being in Den¬ 
mark, the senate cannot prevent their per¬ 
forming there. A petirion was to he pre¬ 
sented to the Senate, praying to be allowed 
to act in the Apollo, which house is shm 
of the Haymarket theatre. During the week 
an answer will be given to the petition. lOie 
German Papers say there can be nothing 
like Miss Tree. Vining is also great fa¬ 
vourite. 'fhe Russian Consul is so pleased 
with the English performers, that he has 
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mvite, jthein to ^ Petersoa^h, and 
erant a anm sufficient to defray tbe expenses 
Iben and back. The Grand 0uke of Olden* 
bnrgb has expressed a desire to see the Eng- 
lishjperforinance, and offiered to guarantee 
the'&pense of twelve nights* performance. 


PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 

Academe Royak de Mutique. —So great 
has been the and so successful the new 
ballet in Paris, since our last number, enti¬ 
tled La Rivolle du Serait, that we are in¬ 
duced to present the subjoined lengthy 
detail of the plot, appointments, and repre¬ 
sentatives, satisfied that, even though it be 
not produced by the mnnager of the patent 
theatres, an English audience will have an 
opportunity of witnessing its representation 
at the King’s Theatre, at which establish¬ 
ment, during the ensuing season, it will be 
got up under the direction of its concoctor 
and composer, M. Taghoni, with all its ori¬ 
ginal magnificence. We learn, however, 
that Mr. Bunn has paid a visit to Paris for the 
express purpose of making such arrange¬ 
ments as will enable him to produce this 
ballet on the hoards of one of his houses. 
The particulars are abridged from the criti¬ 
cism which appeared, a day or two after its 
production, in the Gazette de Fiance 
** This is a ballet in the most simple, and 

S ', most brilliant meaning of the word. 

e scene is laid in Grenada, in the time of 
the Moors. The King, Mahomet, has ob¬ 
tained a victory over the Castilians, by the 
courage of Ismael, chief of his forces. He 
loads the youthful warrior with presents and 
honours. Incense is burnt in the mosque of 
Uie Alhambra: Uie seraglio is one scene of 

i 'oy, and the King orders the ladies of his 
larem to join in the amusements. They 
shortly appear, but Ismael’s feelings may 
be imagined when he recognises amidst the 
graceful band his dearly beloved Zulma, the 
loveliest maiden in Granada, to whom he 
has sworn eternal love, and from whom he 
has received a pledge of constancy in return, 
yet who, nevertheless, is now thefavonrite 
of the King of Granada. Ismael is about 
to ^ve vent to his feelings in loud re¬ 
proaches, when he is stopped by Mina, an 
African, a faithful slave of Zulma, who, 
by her looks, seems to say to her lover, I am 
not guilty. Mahomet presents Ismael with 
a magnl^nt plume of feathers, but at the 
moment, Mina, in the name of his mislress, 
acquaints him with a secret rendezvous. 
The King desires to add a sabre of honour 
to the recompense. This, however, is de¬ 
clined by Ismael, who requests in its stead 
tlm freedom nf the ladies of the harem. 
Mnhcmet.heslta^ts, but at last promises that 
me fraedous of the female slaves shali be 
dematnd. Ismael solicited this favour for 


the purpose of obttuning the deliverance of- 
Zulma, and fand^ that his wishes are ao- 
compUsbed by the proclamation of the royal 
grace. Mahomet excepts Zulma from tli 
general act of freedom, and endeavours to 
convince her that his conduct in this respect 
is highly flattering to herself. She repels 
and defies him, and shews she has given her 
heart to another. Mahomet, enraged, is in¬ 
clined to kill her on the spot, but postpones 
his vengeance. He then proceeds to the 
grand mosque, accompanied by Ismael, and 
followed by the acclamations of his court 
and the people, which was represented 
with unusual magnificence. In the second 
act the most myslerious part of the interior 
of the harem is exposed. This is the bathing 
apartment of the women. A peat many 
of them may he seen immersed in the water 
contained in the bath, from whicli they come 
out succesrively to attend to the duties of 
the toilette, or to enjoy the amusements of 
their sex. A great deal of noise has been 
made about this scene. It has been de¬ 
scribed as one that must sliock even the 
least prudish. All the bathers and oda¬ 
lisques belong to the Acadfemie Iloyale de 
Musique. Tlie scene itself is enchanting, 
full of freshness and grace, but does not 
exceed the limits of chorographic decency. 
The bathing apartment of La Revolte du 
Serail is one of the most elegant productions 
of Ciefiri, and a most graceful scene of 
mimic art. The play advances. Zulma, by 
her entreaties, obtains the slave’s pardon, 
and she, in token of her gratitude for 
Zulma’s kindness, presents that lady with a 
bouquet, composed of the simplest and 
saddest flowere, which Zulma fixes^ at her 
side Mina introduces Ismael to Zulma. 
She relates to her lover by what chance she 
was seen by Mahomet, who, struck with her 
beauty, c.aused her to be carried off and 
introduced into the harem. She successfully 
resisted both the persuasions and the me¬ 
naces of Mahomet, and the declaration of 
freedom about to be made will at last place 
her in die arms of Ismael, whom prudence 
admonishes to retire. The proclamation i$ 
really made. The women at first rejoice, 
but when they learn tliat^Zulma is excepted 
from the general deliverance, they refuse to 
accept the favour. The King, who is in¬ 
formed of this seditious movement, proceeds 
to the harem, and on hearing the murmurs 
which are raised on all sides, instead of 
yielding to them, he tears to pieces the edict 
of lilieratioQ, and the women become more 
slaves than ever. Agitation then begins; 
the female rebels are excited; Zulma is 
proclaimed chief of the insurrection; but 
their proceedings only demonstrate the will, 
not the means, to revolt. The insurgents of 
the harem are very much embarrassed with 
their love of liberty. 'rhe^Ikded bouquet 
which the old female slave had given to 
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Zultoft faeise f«Ils to the ground, and Js 
transformed into a SeiUm resplendent with 
fresUnefffl, This miracle reveals tlte name 
and quality of the giver. She is the Genius 
of Women; the bouquet is her talisman; and 
immediately heaps of lances appear on both 
sides of tiie stage. The odalisques seize 
them and swear to use them. Old Mys- 
souf having observed tliis sudden arm* 
ing, runs to advise Zeirof ii, who is a young 
page to the King. At his approach upon 
them the lances are all converted into lyres, 
which the women play, while they dance to 
the music, and Zeir departs. He is no 
sooner gone, than the revolt assumes a new 
intensity. Myssouf is disarmed and chained 
to the foot of a column, and the standard 
of insurrection, surrounded by the magic 
bouquet, is committed to the hands of Mina. 
The gates of tlie seraglio fly open of them¬ 
selves, the women of the city join the insur¬ 
gents of the harem, who rush out and seize 
upon some vessels which they And ready. 
The King arrives with his troops, and pro¬ 
poses to follow them, but the gates close 
against him, and he is obliged tube a passive 
spectator of the general flight. ITie rebels 
direct their steps to the Mount Aventine of 
the seraglio. All the women are armed 
cap-a-pied —helmet on head, sabre at tbe 
side, and musket in tbe hand. Sentinels 
are placed, advanced guards protect the 
camp, and patrols arc established. Military 
ardour has not extingnislicd love in Zulma’s 
heart; and, in spite of the strictness of the 
sentinel’s orders, she receives, during the 
night, tbe tender Ismael in her camp, who 
robs her of the magic bouquet, tbe gift of 
the genius of women, and endeavours to 
])ersuade her to fly with him far from the 
dangers of civil war. At this moment the 
trumpet sounds, announcing battle. The 
General cannot possibly desert her post. 
Zulma passes her troops in review, and 
i'earlessly awaits the enemy. A flag of truce 
is received, according to the forms of war. 
The Kin^ wishes to make peace. Znlma 
allows him to enter the camp with a few 
slaves, and some ofiicers without their arms. 
The terms of a treaty are arranged;— 
the women shall be free, and have the 
liberty of giving their hearts to whom they 
please, which are granted, and Zulma shall 
be allowed to marry him whom she loves. 
It is Ismael, who falls at tbe feet of his 
master. Mahomet pretends to give his 
assent, and asks permission to distribute pre¬ 
sents. 'I'he women immediately run to the 
objects of seduction which arc offered them. 
Coquetry gets the better of prudence and 
security; the ranks are broken and the arms 
abandoned, and while they are quarrelling 
about shawls and jewels, the followers of the 
King seize their positions and muskets and 
turn them against the rebels. Tbe treaty is 
torn to pieces, and Mahomet reassames his 
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He wishes to jitake Eufww 
she refuses, flies to 
but it is gone. Ismael, %ho 
from her, being ignorant of the ei/toe W W 
magic bouquet, throws it at his feet la fit 
of rage. Zulma seizes it, and at once reas- 
Eurnes her power. The Genius of Wontdii 
then appears, and reconciles all the partis* 
Peace is again concluded, and the the^re 
represents the enchanting site of the Gar¬ 
dens of the Gen^raliff, terminate^ by a 
terrace, from which the King and his Court 
witness the review and exercise of Zulma’s 
soldiers. The success of this ballet was 
more and more decided as each act followed. 
Each, in truth, presents different effects of 
the most dazzling pomp and magnificence. 
The evolutions which close the spectacle 
form a continual source of amusemenu 
Nothing can equal the costliness, the 
effect, ami variety of Uie decorations and 
costumes. The diverluwneni are of a very 
pointed nature,—the music, the first attemjrt 
of M. Labarre, is entirely interspersed with 
well-known airs, agreeably varied, accord¬ 
ing to the old usage, and perfectly explai^ 
tory of the situation of the pantomime. To 
all these elements of general success, let the 
talents of Mademoiselle Taglioni, who, m 
Z ulma, was bevfitching both in pantomimic 
action and dancing, of Mazillier (Ismael) 
Montjorc (Mahomet), Mademoiselle Pauline 
Leroux (Zeir), and Mademoiselle Elie be 
added: endeavour, at the same time, to form 
an idea of tbe ballete executed by Mesdames 
Noblet, Duvernay, Julia, Montessu, Fitz- 
james, and Perrot, who, in the character of 
a man, does not swear too much in foe 
presenci of so many ladies: imagine also 
foe graceful movements of foe military 
squadrons, with Mademoiselle Fitzjames, 
about to leave us, says foe Gazette, tot 
another country. Mademoiselle Duvernay, 
who fortunately remains _with us, and M^ 
demoiselle Brocard, figuring at their head, 
and you will easily believe that llie burst of 
enthusiasm which proceeded from all quar¬ 
ters of the house on foe fall of foe curtain 
was so great us plainly showed that no one 
desired to see it fall, and no doubt was left 
tliat every person would be sure to go to see 
one of the wonders of tbe present times.’* 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL iNTEf.- 
LIGFNCE, 

Royal Academy of Mcsic.—A courart, 
by the pupils of this Institurion, was given 
on Friday, foe 20fo ult, which was vet^ nu- 
meronsly attended by its patrons and frieods, 
Apiongst the novelties of the day was aii»- 
fhnia by young L. Phillips, in which he 
'display^ much talent. Following foie was 
a spirit song and chorus of the Weber class, 
by Msiefarren, jun., full of description and 
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S drenai. The encene was answered, and 
e Tixalist appeared to hare receiv^ in> 
oreased vigour hy tiie encouragement thus 
held out to him. When he again arrived 
towards the condurion, he was honoured 
by the warmest marks of approbation from 
the audience generally, and Lord Buighersh, 
in our hearing,complimented him very highly 
upon his excellent style. Master Oledhill 
then performed a concerto on the violin in so 
supenor a manner as to reflect the greatest 
crrait upon his tutor, Mr. F. Cramer. In 
course ofthe afternoon a magnificent Ita¬ 
lian madri^, from the accomplished pen of 
Lord Burghei^, entitled “ Che prevente, Co- 
dardo,“ was sung in fine style by all the vocal 
pupils of the establishment—^including Mrs. 
£. Seguin, the Misses Birch, Gooch, £. 
lindley, Bisdon, and Macfatren, and Messrs. 
Allen,XeJeune, Stretton, and several of the 
counter-tenors from the ancient concerts. 
A unanimous encore was also, and justly, 
too, bestowed on this production. Of the 
numerous clever compositions we have heard 
of his Lordship’s, we do not remember any 
that has produced so much effect as this 
madrigal, which is at once powerful, beauti¬ 
ful, and exquisite. We feel additional satis¬ 
faction in being able to speak in strong terms 
of commendation of this work, because his 
Lordship is now the greatest patron and sup¬ 
porter of music in this country. Misses 
Gooch and Brown (pupils of Crivelli) sang a 
duet of Mercadante’s with great applause; 
and Miss Blreh gave Mozart’s fine air, 
“ Porto,** very effectively: she w.as well 
accompanied on the clarionet byMr. Bowley. 
A sel^tion from the “ Memah*’ was ex¬ 
tremely well performed—^the so/o parts being 
taken by Mrs. E. Seguin, Misses E. Lindley, 
llisdon, and Macfarren, and Messrs. Allen, 
Le Jeune, and Stretton. The beautiful bass 
solo, ITie peimle that walked in darkness,” 
and the rreitative and air, “ Tims saitb the 
Lord,” and ” Who shall abide ?” were admi¬ 
rably executed—the former by Mr. Stretton, 
and the latter by Mr. Le Jeune. The orches¬ 
tra was led hy Mr. C. A. Patey, and the 
erformances were under the direction of 
Ir. Lucas. 

^ ,iasoni, the violinist, performed at the 
^yal Academy of Music on the 17th ult., 
'and the next evening was introduced by Sir 
George Smart to a select party of professors 
and amateurs, at bis house. Masoni proved 
himself a sound musiciao, and legitimate 
performer, in a quintette by Beethoven. He 
acquitted himself admitaluy, and was ably 
supported by Messrs., F. Cramer, T. Cooke, 
"h®^Bgton, and an amateur who played the 
^olOncello in a manner that would have 
professor. In the course 
of ta^Avfeomg Masoni played two composia 
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srience, by hie perfOTmance whiOh he 
both delighted ood astoniriied fbe oowpany, 
Moscheles also delighted the company on 
the pianoforte, and Miss Woodyat,' Master 
Tucker (from Wdls^, and Mr. Horacnstle,' 
sang several pieces with great taste and judg¬ 
ment. Among the amateurs present, were 
Lord Borgher&tk Sir John Rogers, Genetal 
Bell, &o. ( f 

The MinniWi:. SociErv.—This harmo- 
nions knot has existed nearly a century, and 
to it wo are indebted for the preservadun of 
some of the finest compositions for “ many 
voices” that were ever written. On Thurs¬ 
day, the 19th ultimo, the socie^ dined at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern (Sir John Rogers in the 
chair), when a variety of beautiful madrigals 
were sung (under the direction of Mr. Hawes) 
by about thirty voices, includinghalf adozen 
cantos from the choir of St. Paul’s. It were 
an endless task to enumerate every composi¬ 
tion ; but J. Bennett’s “ Flow, O my tears,” 
written in 1599, ought not to be passed over 
slightly. Two new compositions were in¬ 
troduced by Mr. Barnett and Mr. Parry, 
both of winch were repeated. The authors 
did not presume to place their feeble attempts 
in competition witli the sterling works of tne 
ancient masters, although they wished to 
have tried that style of composition, at the 
only place where they had the opportunity. 

‘Hakpek and Moki. — The “King of 
Trumpeters” gave a concert on the 19th 
ult. at the Albion Tavern, Aldei^jgate-street. 
The room was crowded to excess. Mori led 
in the concert. A more efficient gentleman 
could not have been selected. Tliis indivi- 
dual ranks in tbe highest class of violin 
players, that, come who may to this country 
as a rival, the talent of Mr. Mon is so highly 
appreciated, that his interest, whether of 
fame or in a pecuniary view, runs no chance 
in the slightest degree of being injured. 
Not merely was he bom amongst us, and 
brouglit up in England, but he has attained 
a rank as a violinist far exceeding that ever 
arrived at by any of his predece^rs. The 
presence of Paganini, highly gifted as he 
is, and of others whose abilities lure of so 
transcendent a quality, have induced a woe- 
ship on the part of tlieir feHdw-countrjrmeo, 
amounting even to “ idolisationbut we 
find with delight from a considerable num¬ 
ber of the provincial journals, that Mr. Mori 
has been giving concerts in various parts 
of the country, and that his exquirite per¬ 
formances were received with rapturous en¬ 
thusiasm. At Mr. Harper’s concert M. Mori 
executed in [a very beautiful and brillaint 
manner a Concerto by FuHti, in the course 
of which be introduced “Gramachree” with 
variations, by Maysed», which was very 
wannly applauded by the whole bouse, and 
nothing but its extreme length prevented 
the auftience from inrisUng on a lepetitioa 
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TsiOtft IN Oxfoso Stsbbt. 

*^The P&ntli^ott is to be eonveited into a 
splendid Bazaar and Saloon of Arts. The 
•robiteet engaged in the M'ork is Mr. S. 
Smlrke. The saloon of Arts is to be de 


Mr. J. B. Cramer. —The French papers _^ 

teem with eulogiums on the unrimled play is in a forward state of rehearsal, and 
talents of Mr. J. B. Cramer, who is just re- fg entitled “ The Wedding Gown.” 
turned to Paris after a most successful tour Lord Byron’s tragedy of " SardanapalttB,** 
in Germany* This celebrated pianist and jg in preparation at Drury Lane Tneatra 
composer, whose fame has become prover- Macready of course enacts the part of 
bial throughout Europe, gave a concert on Surdanapaltis. 

the 12th ult, which was attended by the Wallack, the comedian, has just returned 
iiUe of rank and talent of the French to this country from a long professional tour 

^ . capital. This first appearance of an artiste in Scotland and Irelani Notwithstand- 

who has not been heard in Paris for up- ing the reported want of theatrical patron- 

wards of twenty years, was hailed by the in the countiy, we understand that 

public with every demonstration of the on^ hero received nearly 300/. on bis benefit 

most rapturous satisfaction. Mr. Cramer night in Dublin, and 147/. in the theatre at 

possesses a touch ditfercnt from every other Glasgow. Mr. Wallack is now with his 

piano-forte player; if he but strike one wife and family at Brighton; but will shortly 

chord, one note, he produces a tone such as leave lor Bath and Bristol, at which places 

no other man living can produce. His style, hg has engagements which commence after 

severe and classical, is perfectly his own, Christmas. 

and, though brilliant in the extreme, pos- vVe understand it was the intention of the 
sessesnoneof the legerdemain nor decep- manager to htive withdrawn “Gustavusthe 

tiona which arc at present in vogue; with Third” from representation during theChrist- 

him all is smooth, perfect, finished, ad- mas liolidajs; but its continued nw, with 

mirable: others reach the ear, but Cramer every prospect of unabated attraction, has 

touches the heart. The splendid talents of induced nim to alter his determination, and 

the pianist and composer were displayed m postpone the reproduction of Aubet’s 

to perfection in his “ grand concerto in D DJavolo” until a later period than was 

minor,” and in his “ air with brilliant vari- originally intended, 
ations.” But it was in his “ exercises,” ^he ballet of the “ Revolte du Serail,” is 

above all, which were listened to w ith breath- he brought out, it is said, at Covent Gar- 

less attention, that Mr. Cramer most de- jen as it was in Paris, and in three acts, 
lighted his audience—“ exercises ” which Although several versions of Scrihe^i 
none but himself could either Lave com- comedy “ Bertrand et Raton,” have been 
posed or executed as he did. The effect presented, we do not hear that any one has 
. was abMdutely electrical; and Mr. Cramer hecn accepted at cither of the Theatres. 

^ retired, coverm with plaudits. Each indivi- 

dual rose, anxious to offer his meed of XltfASONI, THE SECOND PAGANINI, 
homage to the transcendant talents of so Thissecond wonder amongst violin players 
great a man. has, since our last number, visited Brighton, 

The Oratorios -“It is intended, we are where he bad tiie honour of exhibiting bis 
told, by Mr. Bunn, to give an Oratorio on the powers before their Majesties, the members 
SOth of the present month, as well as during of the Royal Family then at the Pavilion, the 
Lent, of the same species as that exhibited cabinet ministers, and the variom officers of 
by Laporte last year. The sacred repre- the Court, under the immediate introduction 
sentation has already received the sanction of Sir Andrew Barnard, to whom Masoni 
of the Lord Cbamb^ain. An objection bore letters from the Emi of Munster and 
has lately been made, as was the case last Lord Burgbersb. It is a singular fact that 
season, to the introduction of dancing, and the latter nobleman was present at the 
it may Ito recolleeted that on that account theatre at Florence when Masoni, then but 
Captain PolhiR relinquished his project of eight years of age, madehis debut Itmay 
bringing oat a Lent perfonnanoe at Drury here be not altogether uninteresting to out 


voted to the exhibition of productions in the 
fine arts for sale—^admission gratis; some 

S rtiOn of the Bazaar will be occupied by 
b larger shopkeepers. An extensive con¬ 
servatory and aria^ will form the entrance 
from Marlborough-street. 


bf it Htt 'Btetffei petfontted a &nta^ 
most wonderfrd style, 
and fbb peribmiers, instrumental \ 
vocal, receives great praise. 


ibtyoMi 

^ted 


and higblf ititBr^li^ 
his Bre^ren, The musicisby 
Mebull. On the Continant Ais 
has been long known and justiy 
H. Phillips will, of course, suj^rt thi^Ba- 
racter of Josepir. The loss of Mrs. Wood 
will, in this performance, be greatiy fidt 
Mr. W. Farren commenced his eilgS|^ 
ment under Mr. Bunn on Saturday la^ in, 
the character of Sir Peter Teazk, in the 
comedy of “ The School for Scandal.” He 
will shortly appear in a new charactm in a 
piece written by Jerrold, the successful 
author of ” The Rent Day,” “ Nell Gwynne,” 

.._.a_wsAsttr 
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the in(He particularly as sd little Is 
iMNm of this extraordinary individual, to 
Imve a more minute detail of his life. 

Masoni was, as we stated in our number 
ihf Peemnber, bom at Florence in 1790, 
and, from an early evidence of precocity in 
the art of playing on the violin when ex¬ 
tremely young, M was placed under the 
instruction of the celebrated Campanelli. 
When only eig^t years old, be made his 
debut at the theatre at Florence, where, 
such was his character for possessing asto¬ 
nishing talent as a performer, which he had 
already gained from having assisted at some 
private concerts, that one of the most 
crowded au^ences ever witnessed within 
its walls were collected to welcome him. 
Amongst them was liOtd Burghersh. On 
that occasion, so wondertnl were the abili. 
ties he diral^yed, be was presented on the 
stage, in the presence of the audience, with 
a gold repeater uid chain, and a gold medal, 
by the then Grand Duchess of Tnscany 
(sister of Napoleon), in whose suite he was 
immediately engaged as first “concerto” 
player, and afterwards, in the same capacity 
by'Fernandez III., brother to the Emperor 
of Austria, by whom he was subsequently 
recommended to his niece, the Princess 
Leopoldina, sister to Marie Louise (the 
wife of Napoleonjf. This princess afterwards 
becoming the wife of Don Pedro, he ac¬ 
companied her to the Brazils, and arrived at 
Bio Janeiro in 1817, where he was installed 
musician to the Emperor. At llio he re¬ 
mained until 1822, and then quitted for 
Alonte Video and Buenos Ayres. In both 
«f these plains be established Philharmonic 
Societies and Italian Operas, which were 
conducted under his personal direction. 
Whilst at Monte Video he married a young 
lady cf the name of Ribot, the daughter of 
one of the first families at Marseilles. Ir 
1826 he proceeded with his wife and famUy 
(four children) to Valparaiso and Chib, 
where he remained for ihiee years, and then 
bent bis course to Peru, where he also 
founded Philharmonic ^cieties. From 
Peru be proceeded to Lima, and having 
there fonned a similar institution, sailed for 
Calcutta, calling at Manilla and Sincapore., 
Daring his sojourn at the latter place, M 
gave four coacertgi which were attended by 
all the residents m respectability. He ar¬ 
rived at Calcutta towards the end of that 
year. Of Masoni’s reception in the East 
we gave a description in ourformer account, 
and we also added an account of his haring 
reached our shores. 

So great, so astonishing, was the prcwwess 
that young Masoni made whQstunwr Cam- 
panelii, that his master frequentiy said, as 
^taeange to relate) he also md to l*agauini, 
J* there was a peculiarity o! style, a 
^ execution, and a beauty w con- 
on in young Masoni's playing, wbid^ 


except !n tite instance of Paganini, he 
nerer met wiA.” Wh^ th6 itu^ject of ^is 


the public, they will have an opportonity of 
deciding whether the eariy prognostications 
and opinion of the tutor liave been verified. 
In the case of Paganini we should apprehend 
that no doubt can erdst but that in nim the 
expectations of the instructor had been 
fufiy realised. We have, on several oct»- 
sion*^ heard Masoni in private, and are as 
little disposed to deny that in him also the 
anticipations of Campanelli have been 
brougnt to a perfection far beyond any thing 
he could, in his days, have imagined, as 
that the Maestro who has lately quitted 
England sorpasaed any performer ever heard 
in this country until his exhibition. 

In some reraects the powers of Masoni 
excel those of Paganini; but in one particu¬ 
lar the two are as opposite in their constitu¬ 
tion as it is possible for two human beings 
to be,—we allude to their dispositions. 
What the latter artiUe was, we presume 
every person to know; avaricious, and selfish 
to an endless extent—^his idol, money. The 
former, on the contrary, is full of amiability, 
mildness of manner and demeanour, will¬ 
ing, and indeed anxious, to serve a fellow- 
creatitre, ergo, charitable—and the excess 
of his desires, the establishment of his fame 
in England, and the realisation of a mode¬ 
rate competency for a wife and seven chil¬ 
dren in the event of his being prematurely 
summoned to his last account. 

For such a man we cannot hut look for¬ 
ward to a popularity equal to that at which 
his predecessor had arrived, accompanied 
by tne esteem and respect of a British 
public, which the singular conduct of Pa- 
ganiui alone prevented his securing. Daring 
the first evening Masoni had the honour of 
playing before teeir Majesties, he introduced 
a composition of hisoirn, entitled “ Intro- 
dnzione e Polonesa;” an Overture, also 
from his own pen, “ La Graciosa/’ both of 
which elicited the most marked encomiums 
of approbation from the Q,aeen and the 
royal party. His execution of Rossini’s 
“ Non piu Mesta” and variations, was the 
triumph of the night, andtiiat in which his 
peculiarity of powers was more clearly de¬ 
veloped. Sir G. Smaii accompanied him 
on toe piano-forte, and we hear that he pro¬ 
nounces Masoni’s performance to be unri- 
vaUeiL Tlie piece was executed in a style 
which for pathos, precirion, and brillianc;f, 
has never been equalled. Paganini’s pizzi- 
catoB, humonics, tenths, and chromatic 
double shakes were the points in which be 
stood pra-eminent, but Masoni appears to 
surmount these difficulties as triumplteritiy 
as his predecessor. Masoni’s arpeggios, and 
the rapidity of his staccates, are indeed 
astonisningand extraordinary; and intiiese 
two respects he certainly «x<^ Paganini, '« 





Tk€ Mvtitai an Album tf Mude mid 

Fottryfyr Edited by i\ H. BvR)»iEV. 

This is the dxth rolame of this series of 
publication, and although in its illustrations 
It is not so good, yet in its musical and 
poetical department it far exceeds those 
which have preceded it. We congratulate 
the proprietors, Messrs. D’Almaihe and Co., 
on having Mr. C. Jefferys, one of the most 
popular and effective “originators” of songs 
of the present day. From our knowledge 
of his style we should say that at least six 
out of the twelve songs are from bis pen. 
They are full of point and sentiment; in par¬ 
ticular we could mark one which our fair 
readers will teim a “ delicious” song: it is 
entitled “ We have lived and loved together,” 
and is adapted to an exquisite melody, re¬ 
cently from the pen of the celebrated Herz. 
We doubt not that the general popularity of 
this beautiful ballad will equal that which 
we know it to have obtained in the higher 
circles. This, however, is merely one of the 
many extremely pretty compositions with 
which this sixth bi umber of the Bijou teems. 
We have, in addition, verses fioiu T. H. Bay- 
ley, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, G. Croal, 
&c., &c., and music which claims Herz, 
Horn, G. A. Hodson, llndwell, Bishop, A, 
Lee, Knappton, E. Merriott, Blocklcy, Sir J. 
Stevenson, Hunten, Weippert, and Hosen- 
herg. The book, looking at its contents, is 
one of great value, and a credit to its spirited 
proprietor. 

May we meet /Aere.—The words by J. A. Law', 
Esq.} the musir by J. F. Danm'ui. 

Mr. Danneley has evidently very consi¬ 
derable talent as a musician ; hut he does 
not as yet appear to have arrived at that 
point of tact which enables a composer to 
produce as great an effect as his conception 
is capable ot. I n the song before us, as well 
as in the three following, there are passages 
of very great heai^; but from want of the 
skill to which wemve alluded, tlicy do not 
hurst upon the hearer with the power they 
really p&ssess. A little less hurry in their 
concoction would probably remedy this de¬ 
fect. Notwithstanding tins drawback, these 
songs are exceedingly pretty, and worthy a 
place in the collection of our musical 
friends. 

The Dying Summer's D«y.—The words as above, 
and the music by the same. 

The remarks we have just made apply 
also to this composition, hut in a less degree. 
There is a more playful strain running 
through this song, which, in addition to the 
words, are of a character likely to please the. 
multitude, and are, therefore, calculated to 
he more extensively patronised. 

Came, race tvUh me.—The words by C. Macsay, 
Esq.; the music by J. F. Dannxlby. 

This production is rather of a superior 
class to those of which we have been speak¬ 
ing; and although there is an unevenness in 
Voi, IV. No. 1. 


the .way in which it is strung togethw, yetit 
is extremely effet^ve and pretty^. There is 
a buoyancy andlightness^aboutit whitdi can¬ 
not fall to please every person. 

The Wares of Orwell,—A. Duet. The words by 
the late Mrs. J. Coaaoi.D; the music as 
above. 

The duet before us does not please us in 
any one point There are attempts in it 
which would have been far better left alone, 
because in their failure the whole composi¬ 
tion, which otherwise would have been good, 
has been destroyed. There are, however, 
many who probably may not view the work 
in the same light as ourselves, and by whom 
it may be deemed worthy of an extensive 
patronage. We trust it may be so, for the 
sake of the publisher. 

Norma; arranged as a Dramatic Divertimento 
tor the Piano-forte. 

Few of our musical readers are ignorant of 
the striking effect which Madame Pasta pro¬ 
duced in this opera of the Maestro Bellini at 
the King's Theatre; and in this performance 
our readers will find much of the beauties of 
that artule's exquisite singing recalled to 
their imagination. 

Instructmis for Singing. By S. Neutox. 
After a minute perusal and several trials 
of the various methods herein contained, we 
venture to pronounce the work as one of 
value for young songsters, as the utmost 
simplicity in the explanations and different 
examples has been followed. 

The Flower of Scotland.—The words written by 
ChARM'S JiiFERYs;; the music composed by 
N. J.SpoRiL. 

An elegant little song, which will become 
the greater favourite the more frequently it 
is heard 

The Lily of St, Leonard’s,—A Ballad. The 
words written by Charles Jeffehys ; the 
music composed bv Ernesto Spaonoletti. 
There are but few composers of ballads for 
the use of the drawing or music room who 
have been more successful (be it remember¬ 
ed, lie was one of the first pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music). The melody of the 
ballad now before us is of so pretty and 
tasteful a character, that we can entertain 
no doubt of its soon rivalling the most fa¬ 
vourite of its predecessors. 

The Queen Bee,—A Ballad. The words written 
by Charles Jefferys; the music composed by 
Louis Leo, 

Another very pretty ballad of the light and 
pleasing class, and is that sung by the fasci¬ 
nating Mrs. Honey, in the entertainment 
played at the Adelphi, entitled “ the Butter- 
By’s Ball.” We should like to see the com¬ 
poser’s talent developed in a work of a higher 
grade, feeling convinced that his powers, 
pretty as this ballad is, would be displayed to 
great advantage. The author of the poetry 
can at a few minutes notice furnish him witii 
K 
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s fit and proper sabject whereon to energise 
his railing <n“ notation*” 

The Single MarrMf and the Married H«t0ig. 
—A ^g. The words written by Charlbs 
J];rFXRY»} the music composed by N. J. 
Sforli.. 

The words of this song are replete with 
feeling and good sentiment, and the music 
to which the; are w^ded is exceedingly 
well calculate to produce the effect in> 
tended. 

The Bride.--‘A. Dhrertimento for tbs Pisno* 
forte. T. Hawunos, 

A few months since, we had the pleasure 
of calling attention to the very elegant bal¬ 
lad, the subject of this (Uvertimento, from the 
conjoint pens of Nelson and Jefferys. Mr. 
Bawlings has most successfully avaued him¬ 
self of tiie popularity of that publication to 
found upon it an extremely clever divert!- 
ineuto. 

Kntl.—A Sacred Divertimento. Arranged from 
Handel’s Oratorio. By N. U. Challoker. 
Amonpt the numerous clever productions 
of Mr. Cballoner, this “ arrangement” is 
entitled to rank widi any of its predecessors 
for the talent and tact he has displayed in 
its concoction. Tlie title-page is graced witJi 
some excellently executed specimens of the 
litliogmphic art. 

The Bonnie weeBlve Sell.—A ballad. The words 
by J. L. CtENNELi, ; the music by Miss 
Ci.ENNFLL. 

We had occasion, in Novemher, to speak 
in teims of high commendation of a produc¬ 
tion of Miss Clennell’s, entitled, “ Sing me 
a song of thine own, maiden,” in which an 
excessive degree of taste and elegance was 
displayed, and happy a>'e we to find by other 
emanations of her muse that sucL is her dis¬ 
tinguishing feature. Tlic ballad at present 
on our instrument, and through which we 
have just run, is equally deserving of pmise. 
It is simplicity, grace, and beauty—a beau¬ 
teous timbre in itself. A very clever and ef¬ 
fective experiment has been made by the 
fair composer in the 14th and 15th bare, by 
au inversion of the melody. 


WMt Set of ForeUpt Quadrillet^Atnngnd for 
the Piono-iorte, by E. MxaaioTT. 
tliese are a most effective and weH-ay- 
ranged set of qua^^les, selected firoim the 
works of Weber, Maysedeer, Boieldieu, Bel¬ 
lini, and Herz. 

The Knight of the SUher Horn.—A BomRuCe. 
By John Buicsi,£y. 

We have seen many of Mr. Blockley’s pro¬ 
ductions which have pleased us far more 
than that now before us. As a table song, 
it may, we think, prove effective. 

Lo Ztngaro QuadriUes. Composed and arranged 
by Alexander X.EE. 

Of the English composers of the present 
day, Mr. A. Lee is, perhaps, the most taste¬ 
ful and successful as a writer of ballads; aud 
few petite operas, perhaps, have taken a 
stronger hold on the public than that hear¬ 
ing the name of these quadrilles, which are 
arranged from the following popular airs, 
introdiiccd into the said opera:—“ Bells 
upon the wind,” “ Where, where is the 
rover?” “ The Gypsey’s wild chaunt,” “ The 
Oueen of the Greenwood Tree,” and “ The 
wild Mandoline.” The se is very pretty 
and effective. 

I saw him on the mmmiai«.—A Ballad. The 
poetry by .Iamis Bird; the music by .Tqun 
Bahneit. 

This ballad is not one of Mr. Barnett’s 
best compositions, yet it is eflccUve and 
pretty. 

The Sun shines brightly .— A Cavatina. The 
poetry hy L. O. Ct Htiixt., Esq.; the music 
by J. Buiwim. 

We look upon this cavatina as one of Mr. 
Blewitt’s most successful, and we hope it 
may prove so in the home acceptation of the 
word. Tlie air is full of novelty, and is in¬ 
geniously contrived. He has also wisely 
abstained from overloading it with accompa¬ 
niments. We do not, however, altogether 
approve of tlie latter four or five bars and 
the teiminating symphony: they are of too 
foreign a character for an English produc¬ 
tion, with words of the class of which its 
poetry is composed. 


4 rine 


Fmden't GaUeiy of the Graces—Vax\& VJII. 
and IX. Till. 

This is really a treasure of a publication. 

The Spirit of Norman Abbey—illustrated 
from Byron,^ by E. C. Wood, engraved by 
K. Knden, is full of enchanting witchery; 
eyes and mouth potirtray loveliness most 
captivating to mortals. 

Caroline—illustrated from Tbos. Camp¬ 
bell, drawn by p’. Hone, exhibits woman in 
her most amiable loveliness. 

. Tly^.^ondola—from 1. K. Hervey, drawn 
by €. Brown. 


“ The star of the north shews her golden eye, 
But a brighter looks forth from yon lattice 
on high I” 

Tlie beautiful eye and animated demeanour 
of this very striking fi^re do the utmost 
credit to the artist and the engraver, W. H. 
Mote. 

Erinna, by L. E. L., drawn by F. Stone, 
engraved by Charles Lewis. The more this 
picture is looked at, the more it pleases. The 
graphic delineation is closely adhered to. 

“ It is a lovely face ; the Greek outline 
Flowing, yet delicate and feminine.” 
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Akbricak Bamsbu.—T he girls in Ame» 
lioRue beRUtiful and unaffected; perfectly 
ftuik, andy at the same time, perfectly mo¬ 
dest; but when you make them an oner of 
your hand, be prepared to gire it, for wait 
they wUl not. In England, we frequently 
hear of courtships for a quarter of a century; 
in that anti-Malthusian country a quarter 
of a year is deemed to be rather “ lengthy.” 
^Cohbett. 

CoppKB Vessels for Cookery. —A few 
days ago three young children of a French 
co^t died, in consequence of the neglU 
ence of his cook, in giving them food which 
ad been left in a copper saucepan, the tin¬ 
ning of which was worn off. 

Hyde Park, KNicnxsBRiDOB. — After 
years of negociatum for an opening to Hyde- 
Park, Knightsbridge, between I^rd West¬ 
minster and Mr. Golding the brewer, the 
idea has been abandoned. The intended 
new street will commence near St. George’s 
Hospital, and the north side of the street 
will be the wall and premises of Mr. Tat- 
tersall; the south side will be bounded by 
Belgrave Chapel and Milton House, the re¬ 
sidence of Earl Fitzwilliam. To effect these 
changes the Earl of Egremont’s house, tlic 
Lady Emily Marsham’s, and Mr. Lane’s (the 
surgeon), arc to be removed. 

A Five-Hobsk Coach. —Mr. Beaumont, 
one of the proprietors of the Emerald night 
coach from London to Birmingham, acting 
on the suggestion of his coachman, John 
Webb, has witltin the last two months com¬ 
menced driving five horses instead of four, 
tlie first ^ree running abreast The expe¬ 
riment has been tried between Colney and 
Hedburn, a distance of eight miles, a very 
hilly road, and the distance is performed in 
much less time, with more ease to the cattle, 
than could possibly be done previously, and 
it does not in the least add to tiie diffi¬ 
culties of driving. The experiment being 
found to answer will be put in practice on 
other stages .—Derbyshire Courier. 

Dr. Adah Smith. —This distinguished 
philosopher was remarkable for absence of 
mind, for simplicity of character, and for 
muttering to himseli as he walked along the 
streets. As he was muttering very violently 
to himself, in passing along the streets of 
Edinburgh, he passed close to a couple of 
fishwomen, who were sitting at their stalls. 
At once putting him down as a madman at 
large, one remarked to the other, in a pan 
thetic tone, “ Hech! and he’s weel put on 
too that is, well dressed; the idea of his 
being a gentleman having, of course, much 
increased her sympathy. 

Chimney Sweep. —A chimney requires 
to be swept The master sweep attends, with 
a little boy. He fastens a blanket across the 
fireplace to prevent any shut from falliug 


into the room. Kow watch the child. Trem 
bling, he draws a black bag over bis head and 
shoulders; the master grasps him by the 
arm and guides him to tiie fireplace; he 
disappeare up the chimney. Now watch the 
master. He is motionless, his head on one 
side, listening attentively. Ask him a ques¬ 
tion ; hush,” is the answer, with Ms finger 
on his lips. Presently a low, indistinct 
moaningisheardinthechimney. “William,” 
says the master, putting his mouth to the 
edge of the fireplace, and speaking in a 
brisk, cheerful tone--“ that’s right, Wil¬ 
liam.” Another moan; and then—“ I say 
William—brush it well out, I say.” Down 
comes a quantity of soot, and the child is 
heard scraping the sides of the chimney. 
Presently silence; and then moaning again. 
“ William,” exclaims the master, “ I say. 
Bill, you’ve almost done, ha’nt you P ” No 
answer; the child’s head being, remerobei', 
in a thick bag; but the brush is heard once 
more, and the master holds his tongue. 
Silence again; and the moan of the child 
returns. This time the master shouts— 
“ Bill, Bill, I say, Billy, how do you get on ?” 
and so on till the end of the work; whenever 
the child cries, or is silent, his master shouts 
to him “ Billy, 1 say Billy, my lad." This 
is a mild case, without oaths, threats, or 
blows. Ask the master why he tonnented 
the half-smothered boy by speaking to him 
whilst his bead was in the bag up the 
chimney : he will say—For no reason that 
1 know of.” Believing this answer to be 
false, you press for another, when the master 
says:— “ 'Ve always speak to ’em, when 
tiicy’re up the chimney, for fear they should 
run sulky and stick.” Run sulky and stick! 
droop, faint, and die of suffocation. Ex¬ 
amine the hoy when he comes from the 
chimney. If his knees and elbows are not 
raw and bloody, they are covered with horn 
like the knees oi the mountain goat; his 
face, neck, and breast are wet with the water 
tliat flowed from bis eyes, which are red 
with inflammation; the veins of bis temples 
are swollen into cords; and his pulse is at a 
high fever mark. In a word, he has been 
tortured.— England and America. 

^DMiRAL Napier.—T he sum of 125,000/. 
has been awarded to Admiral Napier’s fleet 
as prize money, for the capture of the Mi- 
guelite fleet; it is to be paid in three instal¬ 
ments, at intervsds of six months. 

The late Mb. Adriah Hardy, the 
Entoholooist.— Such an opportunity has 
rarely presented itself to the lovers of this 
bran(fli of Natural History, to possess one 
of the finest, and, in a particular class, the 
most beautiful and rare collection of speci¬ 
mens in any part of Europe, by the recent 
death of the proprietor, the late Mr. Adrian 
Hardy, of Haworth, Chelsea, well known to 
all persons who have dipped into the suh- 
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ject. The deceased had devoted sot fewer 
thas forty years to this peculiar study, in 
the selection and arrangeoient of his speci* 
mens. So high, indeed, did this geutlemun 
rank in the estimation of men of science, 
that when a rarity, even though it were 
but a butterfly of the smallest dimensions, 
was taken, whether in Asia, America, Africa, 
and of course, in Europe, it was sure to be 
forwarded to him. Tlie collection is to be 
disposed of, and some one of the scientific 
societies will do well to profit by the oppor¬ 
tunity to gain in one day the labours of forty 
years. 

Proverbs of the Arabs.—A Prince 
without justice is like a river without water. 
—Listen, if you would learn; be silent if you 
would be safe.—Inquire about your neigh¬ 
bour before you bnilo, aivl your companion 
before you travel.—The false appearances of 
a proud man make his ill-wishers envious; 
but could his friend bclioUl liis heart, he 
would have cause to weep.— Poverty without 
debt is indepeudence.—The fool is a foe to 
himself: how can he benefit others!*—By 
SIX qualities may a fool be known: anger 
without cau.se, speech without profit, cb-iuge 
without motive, inquiry without an object, 
trust in a stranger, and incapacity to discn- 
minate between friend and foe. 

(.'oNDiTioNAL SpEED.—A gentleman of 
fortune residing in Buckinghamshire, who 
prides himself very highly on the superiority 
of his horses, was greatly struck by tiie 
tiottiug of a roadster belonging to a butcher 
in the neighbourhood. The owner refused 
to part with the animal, till an oflerof seventy 
guineas proved irresistible, and the gentle¬ 
man mounted his prize in high glee. To 
his utter astonishment, the brute would not 
exceed an ordinary amble. Whip and spur 
were vaip pertuadera: for weeks he perse¬ 
vered in the hopeless attempt; and at last he 
went in despair to the batcher, rating him in 
“ good set terms” for having pracliseil an 
imposition. “ Lord bless you, Sir,” said he, 
** he can trot as well as ever. Here, Toro,” 
said he, calling to his boy, “ get on his hack.” 
The youngster was .scarcely in the saddle, 
when off the pony sliot like an arrow. “Ilow 
the d—*s this i” " Why, he will just trot as 
fast with :irou, only you mist curry the ifes- 
het ” This was a condition with which our 
friend could not comply, and he was glad to 
dispose of his bargntn at a considerable loss. 

Inuenuityano Pati ence.— a table-cover 
has lately been finished by a young man, 
named John Munro, Paisley, ^whicU affords 
a striking proof of what perseverance and 
skill can accomplish. It is seven feet square, 
and contains about 2,000 pieces of cloth. 
Sir William Wallace, Miss Sooit, Kean, as 
Richard the ^lird, an Indian Chief,Madarae 
^ ye$trisj lerrier, as Alonzo the Brave, occupy 
!,<vaitious parts of it, all neatly coloured and 
well shaped. Two large sbipt., in full sail. 


occupy the centre, and four other vessels in 
adjoining compartments. A great variety 
of other devices are arranged in neat and 
well-becoming order, forming, on the whole, 
a piece of needle-work which, for beauty, has 
rarely been surpassed. ] t bas occupied all 
bis leisure time since 1829, and bis whole 
time fur the last four months. 

Anticip.ated Change in the Ratio of 
Value between Gold and Silver. —The 
ratio of value between gold and silver will, 
in all probability, be soon changed, and to a 
very considerabie degree. The discovery of 
the prolific gold mines in South Carolina 
will produce this effect. Nearly 24,000 
labouicrs are alre.idy employed in these 
mines; and we find that even the Russian 
gold mines in the Ural mountains have pro¬ 
duced nearly equal to 1,400,000 .sovereigns 
sterling in the last year. Perhaps the living 
generation may yet see gold plate more 
common than sih cr is at present, and gold 
spoons and forks may be deemed vulgar from 
tlieir cheapness. 

Mai'rimonial Race-course Matchls.— 
'llie Northern Meeting, held at Inverness, is 
attended by all tbe nobility and gentry in 
the nortli ot Scotland, and most of tbe laces 
are contested by “ gentleman riders.” A 
curious circumstance—as iar as match¬ 
making is concerned—took place at this 
assembly in Septeinher, 1825. Young Da¬ 
vidson, of Tiillocli; Grunt, of Arndilly; 
Piascr, of Lovat; and Sir Francis Mackenzie, 
of Gairloch, started for a cup. At the end 
of the first beat, a handkerchief was dropped 
from the grand stand for the first-named 
gentleman. At the conclusion of the race 
(which he won) he discovered that the Ho¬ 
nourable Miss Macdonald, second daughter 
of Lord Macdonald, had thrown tlie kerchief. 
In a few days he paid his addresses, and he 
became her “ wedded lord” shortly after¬ 
wards. 'Ibis was sufficiently romantic, hut 
the oddity of the thing is quadrupled by the 
fate of the otlier three competitors being also 
scaled on the same day. Arndilly married 
Lord Saltoim’s sister—^Lovat took to wife the 
Honourable Miss .Teruiiighain—and Gairloch 
married an English nobleman’s daughter, 
whose name we forget at present. It would 
he no bad speculation, after such an event, 
to send a few demoiselles every year to In¬ 
verness. 

Unhappt Fate of Francis, Tiscount 
Lov£i,.-Startli NO DiscovEKY-Lord Bacon 
in his history of King Henry Vlf. says, that 
in his flight after the battie of Stokp, he 
lode through the Trent on horseback, bat 
not being irole to gain the opposite bank, be 
was drowned; but there was a strong rumoai 
at the time that he was starved to death in 
somehidingplaoe, by the treachery or neglect 
of some person in whom he confided. Mr. 
Cowper, then Clerk of Parliament, in a 
letter of 1737, says, that be bad heard the 
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DuTce of Rutland—John, the first Duke- 
say, that “ upon occasion of new laying a 
chimney at Minster Lovel in 1708, there 
was discoirered a large vault or room under 
ground, in which was the entire skeleton of 
a man, as having been sitting at a table, 
which was before him, with a book, paper, 
pen, &c., and near him a cap, all much 
mouldered and decayed; which the family 
and the neighbourhood judged to be this 
Lord Lovel, the manner of whose exit had 
been involved in obscurity.” So it seems 
that this unhappy nobleman, who was Lord 
Chamberlain to King Richard, and possessed 
of estates equal to any peer in the king* 
dom, after escaping the perils of Bosworth 
and Stoke, died the most miserable of deaths 
under his own roof .—Kart of Fgmont: 
Sharpe's Peerage. 

Lemonade vetsus liirE. — The Marquis 
de Brosset once passed (hrotmh Metz, going 
to his regiment; he entered a call* gene¬ 
rally resorted to by officers. These gentle¬ 
men, displeased at seeing a man not in uni¬ 
form amongst them, resolved on annoying 
him. The Marquis called for a glass of 
lemonade; it was brought; one of the of¬ 
ficers upset it. A second was called for, 
brought, upset; and a third shared the same 
fate. The traveller thereupon rose ; “ Gen¬ 
tlemen,” said he, “.short reckonings make 
long friends. 1 have to pay for three glasses 
of lemonade, for which I must have in re¬ 
turn the lives of three of you. I am the 
Marquis de Brosset—that is my card and 
route.” At this the party felt silly, and 
sorry for having insulted a comrade; but 
they were obliged to go out with him. 'ITirce 
of them, one after the other, fell dead he- 
nmth his arm. Then M. de Brosset wiped 
his sword, bowed to the rest of the officers, 
and continued his route. 

The BnooM Gihls.—A large portion of 
the industrious class of Germans who emigrate 
to England for a limited period, and endea¬ 
vour to realise a little money by the invita¬ 
tion to“ buy a broom,” have returned to their 
own country in the neighbourhood of Frank¬ 
fort, each of them haling five or six sove¬ 
reigns in pocket, which, according to their 
habits of frugality, is enough for tlieir siis- 
tentation at tlieir humble homes during the 
winter. They cross the water at Dover, and 
then travel the remainder of a long journey 
by land, supporting themselves, in their pro¬ 
gress, on a little bread, stewed peas, and 
water 

The Deaf A nniTon.—Meanwhile, Maitre 
Florian, the auditor, turned over atteiitircly 
the leaves of the written charge diann up 
against Quasimodo, and presented to him 
by the registrar, and, after taking that 
glance, appeared to he meditating for a 
minute or two. Owing to this piecdiilion, 
which he was always careful to take at the 
moment of proceeding to an interrogatory. 


he knew beforehand the name, quality, and 
offence of the accused; made premeditated 
replies to answers foreseen; and so con¬ 
trived to find his way through all the sinu¬ 
osities of the interrogatory without too 
much betraying his deafness. The written 
charge was to him as the dog to the blind 
man. If it so happened that his infirmity 
discovered itself here and there, by some in¬ 
coherent apostrophe or unintelligible ques¬ 
tion, it passed with some for profundity, with 
others for imbecility. In citlier case the 
honour of the magistracy did not suffer; for 
a judge had better be considered either im¬ 
becile or profound than deaf.— Effingham 
Wilson's Edition of' Vietor Hugo's Notre 
Dame. 

The Aofs of the Europfan Sove- 
Ri IONS.—The following list shetvs the age 
of all the Sovcicigns of I'hirope William 
IV, King of England, 6t> years; Charles 
John, King of Sweden, 69; Pope Gregory 
XIV., <)8; Fiancis I., Emperor of Austria, 
66; Frederick IV., King of Denmark, 66; 
Fredeiick William, King of Prussia, 63: 
William King of Holland, 61; I.onis Phi¬ 
lip, King ofthe French,60; William, King of 
Wiirtemburg,52; Mahmoud 11., Emperor of 
Turkey, dS; Louis, King of lUiaria, 47; 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, 42; Nicholas, 
Emperor of Russia, 37; Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, 35 ; Ferdinand 11., King 
of Sicily, 23; Maria II., Queen of Portu¬ 
gal, 14 ; Maria Isabella Louisa, Queen of 
Spain, 3 years. 

A Long Yarn. — One pound of cotton 
(says Mr. Gordon), which formerly could 
only be spun into a thread of 108 yaids 
long, can now, by Uie application of steam, 
produee a thread of 167 miles in length. 

Velocity of Balloons. —^The velocity of 
BO miles per hour is that at which the 
aeronaut Garnerin was carried in his balloon 
from Ranelagli to Colehcster,in June, 1802. 
It was a strong and boisteioiis wind, but did 
not assume tKe character of a hurncane, 
although a wind with that velocity is so cha¬ 
racterised by Ita nee’s Table. In Mr. Green’* 
aerial voyage from Leeds, in September, 
1823, he "travelled 43 miles in 18 minutes, 
altlioiigh bis balloon rose to tire height of 
more than 4,000 yards. 

Emigrants.— The number of laniilies who 
have emigrated to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land since the fonnation of 
the Board of Emigration to the cud of 
Septomber, and who received loans fiom 
Government, was,to New South Wales 397 
families, of J ,538 person.., 7,831 /. expended; 
Van Diemen’s Land, 422 families, of 1,571 
peisons, and 8,406/. expended. Tlie nuiuher 
of emigrants from the United Kingdom to 
the British colonies m America in the year 
1H32 was 66,339; to the Cape 196; to 
Australia 3,733; and to the United I8tatcs 
32,872, making a total of 103,140. 
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“ May I be aiarried, Maf ’ said a pretty 
brunette of sixteen to her mother. “What 
do you want to be married fort**’ returned 
her mother. “ Why, Ms, you know that the 
children hare never seen any body married, 
and 1 thought it might please ’em.’’ 

The Old Witch or Fermov.—A cor¬ 
respondent in the Liverpool Journal of Dec. 
7, gives the following verbatim account from 
the lips of an Irish peasant resident on the 
scene of her “ freaks and phantasies- 
“ ITiere once lived in the kingdom of Mun¬ 
ster, nigh-hand the town of Fermoighe, a 
most elerant, fine young gentleman, as rich 
as if he had tiie wealth of the Injees. Early 
in his life ’twas God’s will his father and 
mother should die, leaving himself the 
master of a beautiful grand castle and a 
power of goold, and a deal of servants. 
After the mourning, which lasted a whole 
twelve montlis—to be sure he went into com¬ 
pany as usual; but the people were all sur¬ 
prised by his introducing along with him an 
ugly ould woman that was humpy (more 
misfortune to her), and only for his being 
sich a grand gentleman, the never-a-one 
would 'peak to her, good or bad; so out of 
compliment to him, she was left in all par¬ 
ties and company. Itself he could not go 
to a ball only she must be stuck to his skirts. 
If he went out airing in the carriage, that 
was the finest ever was seen with mortchal 
eyes, herself must be clung up alongside of 
him, equal to his shadow, until at long last 
people began to think all was not right; fox 
on some mends asking him about her, he 
swore she was an angel, and every thing else 
that was beautiful. Well, it was no good 
for ’em to beat him ", the more advice he got 
the woi-se he was, and they thought for cer¬ 
tain it must be some bewitchment of magic 
or other devilment that come over him. So 
they made a bargain, some of them, to go 
to bis castle, and they no sooner determined 
on it than away they went and never rested 
till they got to his own room, where he was 


down on his knees before the otUd wit^ 
Never a word they said, but one oome to hjs 
head, and another to his heels, and carried 
him down stains, and shored him into a oar* 
riage, and druv away as if ould Nick was 
after’m, and never stopt or staid till they 
came to Cork’s own town all the way; and 
tliey druv up the main street till they 
come to Judy Kelly’s, who kept a very de-t 
cent bouse, the sign of the ‘ Bagpipes,’ long 
before M’Dowell’s, or any of the great inns 
that’s there now was heard or thought of $ 
and getting a warm bath, they stripped off 
every tack of clothes, and soused him bolus 
bolus into the water, and scoured him all 
over; while others rau away with his clothes, 
even to his garters, and cut 'em up in bits 
to see what deviltry was the manes of his 
misfortune, when what would they find 
through every stitch I)ut bits of erubt,* wove 
in and out as curious as if they w'ere made 
in tlie clothes. Well, when they bad dressed 
him again in span-new clothes, away they 
whisked him back to Fennoigbe; but they 
had to search high and low fur my lady be¬ 
fore they found her, for she was greatly in 
dread himself would kill her when he came 
home, he’d be in such a fret. The never-a- 
one of him would believe, good or bad, that 
the like ever kem over him to love such an 
ugly old bag; and what did be do, but be 
tuck a boult of her be the poll, and thrum 
her nut of the windy into the river; bat 
sure if he did, herself swum ashore equal 
to a duck, being she was a witch, and you 
could’nt drown a witch. As soon as she got 
to the other side of the river, and lauded 
ashore after her swim, she went on her two 
knees down, and you may b’lieve me ’twasnt 
a blessing she gave him, or any thing belong¬ 
ing to him, only the worst o’ what could 
happen to him ever after. From that daf 
out, there was no tale or tidings, good, bad, 
or indifferent, of the Uuld Witch of Fer- 
moighe.” 

* Herbs. 




fFrom our own 
COSTUME OF PARIS. 

Fasis, DFravBER 26,18S3. 

My dear Friend.—1 have just bad the 
cxticme pleasure of receiving your toute 
Rimable, toute cbaimante letter, and pro¬ 
ceed to answer it without delay. 1 shall 
execute all your commissions, and give you 
in my next all the renseignemens I can 
gather on the subject of out carnival balls. 
You must excuse my letter being very short 
to-day, as t shall have occasion to write to 
you again, a day or two hence. I shall there- 
Ibre proceed without further delay to &e 
fashions. 


Correspondent.J 

Dresses of brocade silks and satins, PeF- 
siau satins and pompadours, are more worn 
than any othere; they are made completely 
d I'antique, with sleeves d double tabot, ani 
ruffles d la Louis XV. Dresses of black 
blonde, embroidered in large detached bou¬ 
quets, or d colontm in natural flowers, done 
in coloured silks, and worn over black satin, 
are the most distingufi dresses that can be 
worn at dinner parties; they are also very 
elegant for balls; they lo'e their effect if 
worn over white or coloured under dresses. 
For morning wear, dresses of foulard silk, 
poux de sole, p^kin, and satin, are esteemed 
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the most elegant The coTsages axe tight to 
the bust the sleeves by no means so immo* 
derately large at top as they have been, and 
jmrfectly tight from the eloow to the wrist 
The skirts are very full plaited round die 
waist, and litdc or no space left plain in 
ftont 

• Hats. —^The fronts of die hats are rather 
longer at the sides than diey were; and a 
small rouleau or piping is put over die very 
edge of the front, which gives it a pretty 
finish. The crowns are e» casque (rounded 
at top), and the velvet or satin is put on in 
folds lengthways or across. Velvet hats 
font foreur just now. Black velvet, lined 
and trimmed with orange, and two very long 
ostrich feathers of the same colour, or a 
bouquet consisting of four short feathers. 
1 he ribands worn on the hats at present are 
very rich and handsome: they cost fifteen 
francs a yard, and are called “ pompadour 
ribands.” A dark green velvet bat tninmed 
as above, with a riband a shade or two 
lighter than the velvet, is veiy elegant: the 
feathers and ribands must match exactly. 
This difference of shade between the hat 
and garnitures does not answer so well in 
any colour but green. Some of our ele¬ 
gantes, instead of feathers, have a bouquet 
of velvet flowers, which have a pretty ef- 
fe<;(. Satin hats are the next in estima¬ 
tion to velvet. An orange satin, lined and 
trimmed with black, and a couple of long 
feathers, one black, the other orange, is trfcs 
bon ton. Rose and black, Haiti blue and 
black, dark green and black, and pea green 
and black, arc the colours most worn in hats. 

Tlowers —^I'he velvet flowers just men¬ 
tioned are mostly fancy flowers, and are of 
mixed colours, as black with orange, green, 
or rose; roses, dahlias, marigolds, and sweet 
pea are also made in velvet. Natural flowers 
(artificial) are also much worn, or bouquet 
of soiicis (marigolds), china-asters, dahlias, 
or roses, are the flowers most in vogue. 

Tuubans.—T urbans arc coming in very 
much this winter; those called the “Moa¬ 
bite turbans,” are the most worn : they are 
made of gaze de soie, embroidered cache- 
mire, embroidered tulle, gauzes, gold and 
silver tissues and lamas; and are ornamented 
with birds of Paradise, esprits, and diamond 
aigrettes. 

Fans and Bouquets. ■—Tlie fans in 
fashion just now are called “ EveniatU d la 
Valois^' they are as large as those worn 
fomierly hy our great-grandmothers,and are 
exquisitely painted and gilt; the subjects on 
them are taken from the heathen mytliology. 
llie bouquets for carrying in the hand are 
very prevalent; the centre of the bouquet 
is foimed of white flowers; the colouied 
ones are placed all round. 

Cravattes. —Those of black tulle, em¬ 
broidered in coloured silks, are still much 
worn, but the newest of all are called “ Pom- 


padoun these ftte merely about two yards 
of the widest and riohett satin riband, put 
simply round Uie neck, and knotted in two 
knots, one after the other (nohow), forming 
a sort of braid; the ends are brought be¬ 
neath the ceinture, and reach at least as tow 
as the knee. Sometimes the ends only pass 
the ceinture about three or four inches, hut 
those with the floating ends look the most 
distingufe; they are particularly adapted for 
concert or opera dmss, or dinner costume, 
with a white dress. The ceinture should 
match the “ Pompadour” as nearly as pos¬ 
sible. 

Furs. — Palatines or long fur tippets 
are much more prevalent than boas, al- 
tlioiigh the latter are woni. The furs in 
highest estimation are marten, sable, and 
swaiisdown. 

C1.0AKS. —^The most elegant material for 
cloaks is called “ satin de laine^ or worsted 
satin. It resembles plain fine Merinos (not 
twilled) brochf* in satin flowers. Black and 
orange, black and blue, black and green, 
black and red, green and violet, gr^en and 
crimson, and brown and orange, are the 
most beautiful colours in this material; it is 
d r>;dcU (llie colour changes according to the 
light in which it is seen). Some cloaks arc 
loose, merely fastened at the neck with a 
small cordeh^re and tassels: others are fast¬ 
ened round the waist, Some are with 
sleeves, some without. The sleeves are fre¬ 
quently made to put on and take off in the 
lollovving manner. Arm-holes are cut in 
the cloak, which arc concealed hy the cape; 
to each arm-hole are four straps with but¬ 
tons in tliem; the sleeves have four corre¬ 
sponding straps with button-holes, hy means 
of which the sleeves are put on or taken off 
in an instant, and witli the utmost faciht)'. 
The capes are invariably square, and are 
deep and very full; the collars of velvet. 
These cloaks arc well wadded and lined 
with silk or satin. They have one or two 
pockets on tlie inside to carry the handker¬ 
chief, fan, purse, See. 

Colours. —The colours still in vogue are 
those of last month; orange, Haiti blue, 
clieiry, rose, moss-green, pea green, vert- 
bonteille, violet, lavender, mais, and every 
shade of brown, from very dark to very 
light. 

Adieu! Ma chi re aniic. I cannot write 
more to day. Mon marl te presente ses liom- 
niagcs, je t’embiusse de tout cociir. 

Toute a toi, L. de F. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

(1.) Toilette de Bal. —^I'he plate gives 
an exact representation of the style of coif¬ 
fure adopted in France during tfie reign of 
Chailes VII. Tlie front hair is drawn in 
smooth bands as far as the temples, where it 
is braided, and turned round two or thret 
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iiin€S) and fastened in the centiie by a small 
{gold ornament. (See plate.) Another braid, 
lormingalargebow oi hair, falls towards the 
ibaci ot'ihe neck. (See plate.) The back hair 
is turned up e» chignon ; a thick braid, with a 
row of pearls twisted over it, goes round the 
head, and finishes by being twisted in tlie 
th'^non at ;^e back. (See plate.) A golden 
arrow, placed at the back of the head, fastens 
the braid and chignon. A string of pearls 
entirely encircles the head, and crosses 
the upper part of the brow. Dress of white 
tulle, corsage plain, and jierfectly tight to 
the bust Sleeves a liovble mbot, with im¬ 
mensely deep ruflBes d la Louis XV. A 
rich mantille of blonde ornaments the cor¬ 
sage ; at the hack and front the mantille is 
very narrow, and in a single full; hut on 
the shoulders it is excessively deep and full, 
and in three falls. The skat of the dress is 
omaraeiited en tablin with guirlandes of 
small roses, with buds and-foliage. Five 
full-blown roses, increasing in size as they 
go dow'ii, are placed at distances down 
the centre of the front of the skirt. On the 
shoulders, in place of the uaudt depage, aie 
two full blown loses, and two others make a 
finish I ' the ruffles at the inner pait of the 
arm. (iSee plate.) Wliite satin ceiiitures, 
fastened in two co^kls (hows without ends) 
at the back. The necklace consists of a 
double chain of pearls, to which is sus¬ 
pended a small, flat, scent bottle, that is hid 
beneath the ceinturo. White silk stockings 
d jours (open woik); white satin shoes. 


white kid gloves, blonde scarf, and fan i lu 
Vaiois. 

'llie sitting figure gives the back of the 
dress and coiffure. 

On the table is a newly invented lamp 
called “ lamp hydrauliquethe form is 
that of a'higii vase standing on a pedestal 
(see plate); it is of bronze gilt d or moulu. 
The shade is of green paper. 

(2.) Toilette de CoNcssr on ns 
SotucE.—A toque of gaze de note, sur¬ 
mounted by a nch plume of ostrich feathers, 
and ornamented with hows of gauze ribands, 
The toque is extremely liigh at the right 
side (see plate), and quite shallow at the 
left. A large bow of wide gauze riband is 
placed close to the forehead at Uie right side, 
and fills up nearly the entire side of the 
leaf, llie hair, in full curls, is a good deal 

{ larted on the brow, and falls particularly 
ow at the left side. Dress of embroidered 
satin, with corsage a Vantigm, and sleeves 
d double sabot, with ruffles a la lamisXV". 
Tlie corsage has a revers or sort of mantille of 
satin, the same as the dress, cut out at the 
edge ill points (see plate), and trimmed 
with narrow blonde. A tucker of narrow 
blonde appeals also round the bosom of the 
dress. Tlie mantille is very deep in the 
shoulder<-, and slopes off gradually until it 
becomes quite narrow in the centre of tlie 
fiottt and hack. The skirt is excessively 
full, lllack satin shoes, silk stockings, 
white kid gloves, pearl necklace and ear¬ 
rings. 


anti 


il«H 'TIS. 

Dec. 21, at Brighton, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Loftns, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 
Dec. 27, theiady of Henry Chltty, Ksq , of 
the Middle Temple, of a danghter. Dec, 2, 
at Kicbiiioiid, the lady of Henry G. Wells, 
Esq., of a daughter. Dec. 26, the lady of T. 
Tlioinpson, M.D, Kcppel-street, Unssell- 
squarc, of a d.iuehter. Dec. 2.'!, Mrs H. Bag- 
ster, of Guildford-strcet, of a son. Dec. 16, 
Mrs. Firth, of York-place, Walwoi th, of a 
son Dec 15, at East Bergholt, iSufiblk, the 
lady of E. Godfrey, Esq., of a sou. Dec. 11, 
in Ctueen square, Bloomsbury, the wife of T, 
Chandlcss, Esq., of a son, who survived but a 
few days. Dec. 14, Mis. li. Johnson, Cres- 
ccnt-place, New Bridge-street, of a danghter. 
Dec. 1.1, in St. Andrcw’s-place, Regent’s- 
park, Mrs. J. Leman, of a son. 

MAKHIED. 

Dec. 26, at Westbournc, the Rev. R. Eden, 
M.A., Fellow of Goipus Cliristi College, Ox¬ 
ford, and Head Master of Hackney Grammar 
School, to Emily, daughter of the late Jolin 
Couseus, Esq., of Pnnsted-lodge, Sussex. 
Dec 26, at Leyton, Essex, Mr. J. E. Llem- 
mens, of Holywell-row, Finsbury, to Jane, the 
eldest daughter of the late T. Edmonston, 
Esq., Brick-laoe, Christchurch. Dec. i7, at 
Brulgwatcr, the Rev. J. .\Uen Giles, A.M., 


Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to 
Anne Sarah, youngest danghter of the late 
Frederick Dickenson, Esq., of his Majesty’s 
Victualling Office. Dec 17, at Warnford, 
the Rev. A, A. Hammond, of West End Lodge, 
near Sonthamptoii, to Elizabeth Malpas, 
eldest daughter of the late T L. O. Davies, 
Esq., of Alresford, Hants. Dec. 17, W. H. 
Heathcote, Esq., third son of Sir Gilbert 
Heatbcotc. Bart., to Sophia Matilda, the only 
daughter of T. Wright, Esq., of Upton Hall, 
Notts, and half sister to Sir R. Sutton, Bart. 

DIED. 

Dec 22, at his house in Kensington-sqiiare, 
H. Penny, Esq,, aged 66. Dec. 23,atBromp- 
ton, in her 22a year, Jane, the only surviving 
daughter of the late Rev, D. Felix, of Chelsea. 
Dec.24, at Cheltenham, after a long and pain¬ 
ful illness,, P. Cianchettini, Esq., aged 66 
years, Dec. 21, Mr. T, Sherwood, of New- 
gate-street, aged 63. Dec. 23, at Kidder¬ 
minster, Sarah, the wife of J. Morton, Ek]. 
Dec. 23, of apoplexy, Mr. Jones, of Upper 
Baker street, aged 76. Dec. 21, Lieut. W. 
Frecbairii. Dec. 8, at Rotterdam. Mary, 
wife of James Macdonald, Esq., and third 
daughter of Alex. Ferrier, Esq., Consul to his 
Britannic Majesty. Dec. 1.5, in Nottingham- 
placc^ Sophia, eldest daughter of V. Fane, 
Esq. 
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■ MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE DE CAMARGO. 

BORN ANNO 1730, DIED ANNO 1770. 

(With a beautiful fall length Portrait, taken from the Life, the chef d’oeuvre of the 

celebrated Laneret.) 

All • Csmiaigo, t|U8 voiis ptes Inillantp' 
iMttis qne SaJlp, sfrands djeux', oit ravissantp • 

Qub tos |>!i'i !>out lef;or$, et que Ins sieua Dimt doux. 

Kile ext inimitablo, ot votis toujours nouvelle: 

Les nyinplips i>autpnt coinmo voua, 

Kt les graces dunaciit cumme ello.— Voi.taihi . 


Marie Anne Cupis de Camar^o was 
born at Biussels, on ihe l^tli of April, 
1710, of a noble Spanish family, both on 
the father’s and mother's side. One of 
her ancestors, of the name of Cupis, an 
attache to the Court of Austria, settled in 
Flanders, where he married a Spanish 
lady of noble descent, of the family of 
Camargo, which name he added to his 
own, and since that period both names 
have been adopted by his descendants. 
Her father’s family of de Cnpis had given 
many cardinals to the conclave, and her 
mother’s brother, de Camargo, was aclii- 
ally at the time when our heroine was the 
prima. 

The grandfather of Mademoiselle de 
Camargo was killed in the Austrian ser- 
vici'. His young widow, who had been 
left with an infant son, finding herself re¬ 
duced by the death of her husband, to 
very limited circumstances, resolved, as 
soon as the child was of a projier age, to 
place him in a situation to enable him to 
provide for his future maintenance. With 
this intent she had him instructed in the 
arts of music and dancing, in both of 
which he became a tolerable proficient. 
He married a lady without fortune, the 
issue of which murriage is the subject of 
the present memoir, the eldest of the fa¬ 
mily. This Don Ferdinand Cupis de 
VoL. IV.—No. 2. 


Camargo fled to Brussels on account of 
some heresy, notwithstanding his relation¬ 
ship to the President of the awful tribunal 
of Spain. His faithful wife accompanied 
him, but they were able to save only tlieir 
lives. Don Ferdinand was a ruined man; 
and as he had a young and rapidly in¬ 
creasing family, and was in a destitute 
condition, he resolved to make an effort to 
gain support for his family, notwithstand¬ 
ing the nobility of his descent. So late 
even as the time when Mademoiselle de 
Camargo was prima donna of the French 
stage, a branch of his family was Giand 
Inquisitor of Spain; and therealer can 
lefer to the ecclesiastical history of that 
country to prove that Don Juan de Cu- 
raargo succeeded Don Diego de Caspedes 
in 1720, as the thirty-fifth Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor, in the holy office. ^ 

The young Marie-Anne, who seemed to 
be intended by nature for a dancer, 
evinced at the earliest age the most extra¬ 
ordinary disposition for die profi’^ion to 
which she was destined. It is said, that, 
while yet iij the arms of her nurse, she 
could not hear the sounds of a violin 
without manifesting the most unequivocal 
symptoms of delight, and becoming ani¬ 
mat^ by such gay and lively movements, 
that it was predicted on all bands that she 
would one aay become the greatest dancer 
1 
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in Euitjpe. Light as a bird^ she danced as 
soon as she ran aIone» and het fairy-like 
figure was the admiration of every one. 

When about the age of ten years, the 
agility, lightness, and elegance of her 
movements atfracted the attention of the 
Princess De Ligne, who offered her father 
to bring her to Paris, promising to pro¬ 
cure the best instructions for her at her 
own expense. This propesition was joy¬ 
fully accgpted; and the celebrated Made¬ 
moiselle rrevot was prevailed upon by 
the Prince D’Ysenghen, and his brother 
the Count de Middlebourg, to receive her 
as a pupil. Marie-Anne profited so ra¬ 
pidly by the instructions of Mademoiselle 
Prevot, that at the end of three months 
she returned to Brussels, and made her 
debut as first dancer at the theatre of that 
town. She was shortly afterwards en¬ 
gaged, at a high salary, by M. Pelissier, 
manager of the Rouen theatre; but in con¬ 
sequence of his failure, the theatre was 
' closed, and Mademoiselle de Camargo, 
and two other candidates for public fa¬ 
vour, Mademoiselles Pehssicr and Pe- 
titpas, were engaged at the grand opera 
in P^s. The fame of the young Ca¬ 
margo had already reached the metropolis; 
never was ” d^utante’* received with 
such marks of enthusiasm; the theatre, 
every night crowded to suffocation, lite¬ 
rally rang with plaudits. Nothing was 
spoicen of in the hlghi'r circles of Paris, 
but the Camargo. She led the fashions : 
there were gowns, hats, colours, coiffures, 
a la Camargo. In her time powder first 
became general in Prance: her shoe¬ 
maker was known in a very short time to 
have realised an immense fortune by 
making shoes for the ladies of the court, 
who were all ambitious of being c/mwm- 
aees by the cordonnicr of the fair dancer; 
the shoes she always wore had immensely 
hi^ heels. 

The wonderful success that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Camargo had obtained in her pro¬ 
fession, became at length displeasing to 
her instructr^, and Mademoiselle Prevot, 
who resolved to humiliate her, insisted on 
her taking parts m the ballets.’' But 
this, so far from having the desired effect, 
only contributed to increase, if possible, 
the popularity of the dancer. In one 
“ ballet” she bad to figure iii a dance of 
demons • the famous Dumoulin, who per¬ 
sonated his Satanic Majesty, was to dance 
a pea mil; but at the moment when tlie 
orchestra oommenced his air, he was no 


where to be found. Madlle. Camargo, 
who stood on one side of the stage, among 
a group of demons, saw that the effect of 
the whole would be destroyed by his ab¬ 
sence ; with one bound sne sprang for¬ 
ward, assuming one of her beautiful atti¬ 
tudes, and, although unprejiared, danc^ 
an extempore pas sevt with so much 
lightness, elegance, and gra<», that the 
spectators were transported with admira¬ 
tion. This circumstance served to increase 
the ill-will and envy of Madlle. Prevot to 
such a degree, that she positively refused 
to jiermit her to dance an entree in which 
the Duchesse de Berri had commanded 
she should appear. The celebrated Blondi 
entering the theatre for the rehearsal at 
the moment, found the young favourite 
bathed in tears, and in perfect des{mir at 
the thought of offending a princess of the 
blood. He told her, that if she would quit 
her harsh and envious mistress he would 
himself instruct her, and promised that 
on the following 'Puesday she should dance 
the enttde in question. The progress she 
made under this great master remised the 
high expectations that had been formed 
for her. Under his guidance, she united 
what was called la panse noble with 
brilliancy of execution, to the elegance, 
grace, lightness, and soul-inspiring ^iety 
of her own style of dancing and acting. 
In fact, her liveliness on the stage was so 
natural and so unaffected, that she never 
failed infusing a portion of it to the most 
grave and melancholy of the spectators. 

From this period. Mademoiselle Ca¬ 
margo was queen of the opera. With the 
natural desire of eclipsing her cruel and 
envious mistress, she made an astonish¬ 
ing progress in her profession; besides 
which, she inherited from nature the 
most brilliant advantages of person and 
disposition. Her conformation was most 
happily suited to her talents ; her feet, 
ancles, bust, arms, and hands ware of 
the most perfect form, and her lovely 
face expressed a comic archness and 
gaiety that harmonised with her aerial 
figure, and she danced and moved with 
a lightness most singular at tliat epoch. 
She was the first that in dancing beat 
four entrechats; this was in 1730, be¬ 
fore pirouettes were known. Thirty 
yeais after, Mademoiselle Lany beat six, 
and in modern times Taglioni has been 
Known to execute eight; but this may 
be attributed to the greater freedom of 
dress, and the more natural form of the 
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shoe. The reader will see, by examining 
the authentic portrait annexed to thia 
memoir, that the fair Camargo was 
forced to represent nymphs and god¬ 
desses, in all the barbarisms of stiff 
stays, powdered hair, and shoes, the 
heels of which were so monstrously high, 
that, in walking, the female figure was 
literally poised on its toes. Modem im¬ 
provement had not then imagined such a 
thing as appropriate costume on the 
stage, and the most laughable effects 
must have been produced by its viola¬ 
tion. Ridiculous as it was, the elegant 
Spaniard was obliged to submit to the 
laws of fashion in this their most insane 
freaks. 

The expression of the face and figure 
of Marie-Anne Camargo was that of 
great vivacity, and every movement on 
the stage seemed full of laughing gaiety. 
In pubUc, she was all life and energy ; 
in private life, she was pensive and si¬ 
lent. ^ 'Hie contrast was indeed striking. 
This is to be attributed to the cruelty of 
a man, whom she had inspired with that 
sort of savage passion which seeks the 
suffering and degradation of its object, 
rather than to promote happiness. And 
as the beautiful Camargo was averse to 
every other suitor, and turned the coldest 
ear to all the flatteries of a host of 
adorers, perhaps the melancholy that 
seemed strikingly at variance with her 
natural genius, might be attributed to 
the mental agony her wicked persecutor 
made her suffer. 

Before we proceed to narrate the in¬ 
sulting conduct of her insolent lover, it 
is necessary to mention that, with the 
profits of her first early success on the 
stage, she sent for her father and family 
from Brussels, and, like an excellent 
daughter, devoted her earnings at that 
tender age to their support. A brother 
of her’s became a musician, and she 
became the instructress of her young 
sister Sophie, who afterwards made her 
debut as a datueuse with considerable 
success. La Camargo, after the arrival 
of her father in Paris, lived constantly 
under his care, and never went to the 
theatre without his protection. Tlie 
poor girl bad the utmost need of it. 

Even in the present day actors and 
actresses are denied Christian burial; 
but at that time the great lords of the 
French court exercised an absolute au- 
lliority^over the whole establishment of 


the theafre. They treated the aotresa 
as Sultans do their purchased daves; 
and till the fair Camaigo be(»une primti 
donna, there was never found an actress 
that had either the power, or, indeed, 
the virtuous indination, to redst their 
lawless wills. But Marie-Anue Camargo 
never fotgot that though sad necessity 
had reduced her so low, she was as nCbly 
born as the highest amongst them, and 
thongh her noble father relinquished 
lands, titles, and distinction, yet he had 
been bom and reared in a palace, and 
her nearest relative swayed the destinies 
of a great and renowned people. The 
niece of the then Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, noble as she was in mind as in 
blood, would not submit to be the guilty 
paramour of the Count de Melun, al¬ 
though he was a prince of the blood 
royal of France. •' If he loved her,” 
she said, in answer to all the seducing 
proffers with which he assailed her, 

“ and felt inclined to woo her for his 
wife, she would ^ve him a candid an¬ 
swer, and perhaps might try to return 
bis affection, but to other dishoaour- 
able addresses she had nothing to offer, 
except scorn and abhorrence.” 

For three years the Count de Melon 
pursued the beautiful Camargo; and, at 
last, enraged at her firm resistance, he 
had recc'urse to an unmanly and coward¬ 
ly exertion of his power, as a mighty 
noble and prince of the blood. He car¬ 
ried off the Camargo and her young 
sister by force from opera-house, and 
detained them several days at his hotel, 
in spite of all their endeavours to gain 
their liberty, and the remonstrances of 
their unhappy father. 

There is a memorial extant addressed 
to tl\e prime minister, Cardinal deFleury, 
dated 1728, from the father of the un¬ 
happy lady, which is one of tiie most 
extraoidintury state papers, coxmected 
with the theatre, that ever existed, llie 
original is in the possession of M. 
Beffara, in his collection of curious and 
historical papers relating to theAeademie 
Royals de Musiyue, and is an authentic 
proof of the scandalous abuse of the 
power of the French nobles in the earlier 
naif of the last century. 

“ Ferdinand de Cupis humbly repre¬ 
sents to his Eminence that he is a 
Spanish gentleman, who can prove six¬ 
teen quarters of unsullied nobility; that 
he was ruined in his fortunes, and exiled. 
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*' through no breach of honour or moral 
conduct, and In's poverty wa* further 
aggravated by being in a ettange country, 
burdened with the maintenance of seven 
young children, whom he had no means 
of rearing in a manner suitable ta their 
birth; that the petitioner, in considera¬ 
tion of their wants, was forced to forget 
their nobility and make them submit to 
a degradation more bitter to him than 
death, and to pemut Marie-Anne and 
Sophie to become opera dancers, on 
condition that he and his wife always 
accompanied them to and from the 
theatre. The eldest, Marie-Anne, was 
always as much noted for her modesty of 
demeanour, and duty to her parents, os 
she was for her skill in her, profession; 
the other was likewise tractable and 
dutihd, but is only a child in her thir¬ 
teenth year. 

** During the last three years, Mon- 
seigneur, the Count of Melun, has made 
. use of every art of seduction to corrupt 
Marie-Anne, and when he found that no¬ 
thing could shake her virtuous resolution, 
he descended to means unworthy of him¬ 
self and me, by proposing a price (to me, 
the father of Marie-Anne !) to consent and 
assist in the infamy of my child; and 
when be found that his abhorrent attempts 
were treated with the contempt they de¬ 
served, he found means to conceal him¬ 
self in her chamber one night, and when 
she raised an alarm, so that ht was ex¬ 
pelled from the house, he basely threat¬ 
ened to deprive her of her appointments 
at the Opera. At last, on the 10th of 
May, he carried off both my daughters, by 
means of a number of his servants, and 
detained them against' their will, at his 
hotel at Paris, situate in the Mue de la 
Culture St. Gervaii, for four days. The 
petitioner implores your Eminence to 
wipe off the dishonour inflicted on an 
nnnappy noble in the person of his 
daugnter, by enforcing the laws confirmed 
by his Majesty, and established by his 
august predecessor, which punish the 
crime 01 abduction by death. Or, in case 
the extremity of the law should not be 
deemed expedient to be pursued on a 
person of Count de Melun is high blood, 
that his Majesty will force Mouseigneur 
to marry the eldest daughter, and portion 
the other, as the only means of repairing 
this flagrant act of injustice; and the pe- 
^ titiflber will ever pray for the health and 
S^^^rvation of your l^inence.’* 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Cardinal laughed at this spirited remon¬ 
strance of an injured family. The out¬ 
rage of Count de Melun, to whatever ex¬ 
tent it was carried, remained unpunished. 
among the other infamous acts of the 
French noblesse, for which they paid so 
fearful a reckoning at the Revolution. 

Marie-Anne Camargo pursued her pro¬ 
fession with increased brilliancy in public, 
but in private life she was scarcely ever 
seen to smile after this occurrence. A 
sorrow was seated at her young heart that 
never could he removed. Romancers 
would dwell on the penitence of her inso¬ 
lent lover; but remorse seldom visits the 
corrupt profligate of real life, and whether 
he finislied his atrocious career in his 
early days, or laid his dishonoured head 
beneath tlie guillotine in his old age, 
there is no record to inform us, 

Madlle. de Camargo had also a fine 
clear voice, and sang with much taste. 
On many occasions, jiarticularly in the 
“ Spectacle de la Cour,’’ for her talents 
were hel 1 in the highest estimation by the 
King and royal faviiily, as well as by the 
members of the court, she took part in 
operas as well as in ballets. In 1734, 
La Camargo quitted the theatre, but re¬ 
appeared SIX years after in “ Les Fetes 
Grecques et Romaines," an entertainment 
got up purposely for her. The public 
found her still the same, and lavished 
upon her the same testimonials of adraira- 
.lion and applause. In 1751 she finally 
quitted the stage. 

Madlle, Camargo executed every style 
of danring in the highest perfection. She 
far excelled all her contemporaries in what 
is called la danse noble"'' (the serious 
style), in minuets, pmse-pieds, entrdea de 
Graces, and ks loures; while gavottes, 
rigadoons, tambourines, and other lively 
dances, she executed in a style peculiar to 
herself, introducing into them a variety of 
steps of her own invention. 1 n the minuet 
she has never, if equalled, been surpassed. 

In the beautiful portrait which we sub¬ 
join to this memoir (the chef d’ceuvre of 
the celebrated Lancret) she is represented 
dancing a pas seul of her own invention, 
known to this day by the name of “ La 
Camargo.” 

^uis XV., in testimony of hia admi¬ 
ration of her talents, granted her the pen¬ 
sion fisrmerly enjoyed by Madlle. Prevot; 
and on her retiring from the theatre, in 
1751, she obtained another from the opera 
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of 1,500 livrea a year: her salary had 
never exceeded 3,o00 livrcs, yet from 
this she saved sufBdent to support her¬ 
self and her father's family, and to be¬ 
stow large sums in acts of beneticence. 

Madlle. de Camarao died on the 28th 
of April, 1770, after a most brilliant 
career, universally regretted by her friends 
and the public. 

In private life Mademoiselle de damargo 
was accounted a model of chanty and be¬ 
nevolence, modesty, and good conduct. 
Never at any period of her life was the 
slightest word whispered to the aspersion 
of her fair lame. This conduct, as may 
be supposed, gained her the esteem ana 
friendship of the higher classes, who were 
all desirous of testifying how highly site 
was appreciated by them for her unble¬ 
mished reputation. The extraordinary 
Camargo was the first actress ever heard 
of on the French stage, that preferred a 
life of celibacy from an innate sense of 
virtue, and that high spirit which chose 
to show him who despised her for her 
profession, that if he did not choose to 
make her his wedded wife because she 
w as an actress, she could, like the lady in 
Coinus, pass through the ordeal of the 
temptations of the French stage ftee from 
the slightest taint of dishonour. One day 
walking in the Tmlleries, she was met 
by Madame la Marf-chale de Villars, who, 


having joined her near t^e great basih, 
entered familiarly into conversation with 
her: in a short time they were recognised 
by some of the promenaders, and the 
enthusiasm became so general, that the 
gardens re-echoed to the cheers of the 
admiring multitude. 

ITie splendid ballet opera of Manon 
I.oscaut, which was brought out at Paiis 
in 1828, revived the memory of the beau¬ 
tiful Camargo. The public mind was 
raised even to a state of frenzy. The 
character assigned to represent that lady, 
gained for her so much popularity, that 
attention was drawn particularly to her 
own individual life and history. In the 
past year also, another piece was written, 
in which she was made the hernine, and 
considerable success attended its produc¬ 
tion ; but it is altogether a departure from 
her real history. Tales and romances 
have likewise been written on her story, 
but the romantic adventures of her life 
may furnish food enough even for the 
lovers of the wonderful, without calling 
to aid the powers of fiction. 

It is worthy of remark that ladies of 
Spanish descent seem peculiarly success¬ 
ful on the Opera stage. Besides Camargo, 
we can note Mercandotti, and the peerless 
Malibran, whose father and mother both 
were Spaniards. 
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Infant, sweet blossom of the morn, 
Unspotted flow’ret briglit, 

Whence com’st thou, Irom what nuknown 
shore, 

From what fair realm of light ? 

For sure, so fair a babe as thou 
Couldst ne’er have sprung from eni'lh ; 
Thou art too lovely and too sweet 
“ For aught of mortal birth.” 

Com’st thou from regions pure of air, 

By spirits nursed and bred i* 

A sylph by birth, a sylph by race, 

On purest etlxer fed ^ 

Or spring’st thou from the ocean’s caves, 

A genius of the sea :* 

Know’st thou the NereM’s coral rocks 
Unknown to all but thee.^ 


Oi, if thon’rt neither sylph nor sprite, 
What art thou ? say, lair child ; 

Theiv’s something strangely s«eet in thee, 
So fair, so soft, so mild. 

But ah! adieu this playful strain, 

Tlioii art a child of earth— 

Though lovely, pure, and faiiTr than 
The rest of human birth. 

Bnt that which sheds the brightest ray 
Of beauty round thee, love. 

Is innocence, the innocence 
Of cheruhim above. 

Tis tills that lends a brighter hue 
To thy soft roseate cheek ; 

’Tis this that gives a deeper blue 
To thy soft eyes so meek. 


I,ovely is earliest infancy, 
Lovelier than riper years; 
Because the robe of innocence 
A spotless infont weans- 


M,M. 
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LATERAL TRANSLATION OF A POPULAR BALLAD 

BVKCI AKOWa VBX 90UDISilS OF THE AEMT OF UBBBUET AhX, T8S FACSA OF XOTFT. ' 

{Frim the modem Arabic.) 

[Thit ball»d desarrea atteation, not Arjoai ita jpoetic merit, but beoauae it it4 faithful picture of 
the manaera and cuatoroa of the energeti^ hut barbarous people who are threatening destruction to 
the Turhish empire,-—the trariike Arsbs m Egypt.] 

BALl^AD. 

I am a native of Galioub: since my first remembrance I have seen the Nik over* 
flow my native fields sixteen times. 

And 1 had a neighbour named Sheik Abdallah, who had a daughter that had never 
shown her face to any man but me. Nothing could equal the beauty of Fatma; her 
skin was firm, end smooth, and cold, and her black eyes were as large as a jSndgian 
(a coffee-cup). We had but one heart between us, and I had no rivals. Just as 
we were going to be married, our Bey (may the ban of Alla be on him) had my 
hands tied, and strung me by the neck to a chain, tliat held fiffy others, and his 
Aga (may the ban of Alla be on him) drove us all off to the camp. As I was poor, 
nothing was listened to, but I must serve in the Pacha’s army. May the baa of 
AUa be on him, too! 

The tambours, the trumpets, and the fifes so rung in my ears, that 1 soon forgot 
my cottage, my goats, and my chadouf (a machine for raising the Nile water), bat I 
could not forget the sun of my life, the light of my thoughts, my poor Fatma. They 
made me a present of a fusil, and the dress of a nizam. ’They taught me to turn 
my head to the right and to the left, and to hold one foot in air, and, being a 
clever boy, I soon learned divan dour salem dour (present arms), and many (^er 
fine tiling. 

And they sent me with my regiment to Mecca. Then I saw the Caaba. We 
fought among the deserts, the rocks, and the mountains,—we killed the enemies of 
the Prophet *, and 1 became a Hadgi (a privileged pilgrim to Mecca), for 1 saw 
Mecca the desired, Alla be praised. 

I'heu they made me a corporal, and, after three years’ war, they put us on board 
ships, and they wafted me back to the country of the blessed river (the Nile); they 
encamped us on the hanks, and 1 was troubled to be so near Galioub and Fatma 
without daring to visit them. 

Then the fever ('f chagrin seized on me, and being sick they put me into the hos¬ 
pital of Abouzahei; and the Frandgi doctors (European physicians in Ibrahim’s ser¬ 
vice) were worse than my disease, for tiiey starved mo in order that they might sell 
my rations of food. May Alla confound all these too ! 

Day by day 1 grew more sick and sad. I was ready to die, Then the mischief- 
loving Fraudgis compounded for me a drug: its very smell made me worse, and 
nearly stifled me. I already had this cup of abominations at my lips, when I heard 
a sweet voice cry under the windows, “ Hassan! Hassan! ia enm / (“ Haasan, Has- 
san, my dear, or my life,) my eyes !” 

Then for joy I flung the cup of Frandgi physic at the nose of the nurse. I felt a 
renewing of the blood, and that I was cured; the fools of Frandgi doctors thought 
it was their evil-smelling physic that healed me so speedily. ** (Jive me my hiUet of 
health," I demanded, and they gave it me, lauding the wonders of their own skill. 

I rushed directly out of the Hospital, the trembling arms of Fatma were thrown 
round me, and after our first rapturous greetings, she told me when she heard the 
regiment had returned, how she had hurried to the camp. 

“ And,” said she, “ when I wanted to enter the tented ground, a negro presented 
his bayonet, and cried * dour (halt there). Now I knew not what this dour meant.*’ 
So the hl^k cried the louder, and would have killed my Fatma, when she tried to 
force by him, but a Turkish officer came up and demanded what she wanted. “ I 
want my Hassan, my betrothed,” said she, •* whom ye have taken away for three 
years. May Alla confound ye all 

Then the ofiicer sneered and turned his back on my Fatma. The poor girl was re* 
tirmg confused, when she by good luck saw the wife of my seijeant coming towards 

• Sbnluia’B oxj^tioa against tbs Wsohahitos, in Arabia, is here alluded to. 
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the oamp; she made hm* plaint to her, and tiiat good believer, may Alta reward hm*, 
told her thus:— 

" Thy Hassan is «ck to death, in the hospital, I will take thee with me near it, 
but thou must not enter there!’’ Then this dear light of my life ran by her side 
more swift than the gazelle, and came under th^,window of the hospital, and mied 
aloud, Hassan, Hassan, ia enni /” and th^o^im<,of her sweet voice healed me. 

And full of joy I carried her in triumph to my tent, and I went to my aga, my 
adjutant (here he names all the ranks), • 

And having obtained permission, we went to Galioub, where her old father, Ab¬ 
dallah, gave us the marriage benediction, Alla be praised. 

Alla is great, and Mahomet is his proj)het! 


THERE’S REST. 

Stanzas written at JVtght, on the River St, Laivrencet Xorih America. 

BY MRS. DUNBAR MOODIB (LATE MISS SUSANNAH STRICKLAND.) 

'I’hcrc’s rest, when eve with dewy fingers. 

Draws the curtains of repose 
Round the west, where light still lingers. 

And the day’s last glory glows. 

There’s rest in Heaven's unclouded blue, 

When twinkling stars steal, one by one. 

So softly on the gazer’s view, 

As if they sought his glance to shun. 

There's rest, when o'er the silent meads, 

'rhe deepening shades of night advance ; 

And, sighing through their fringe of reeds. 

The plaintive Till s clear waters glance. 

'fheie’s rest, when all above is bright. 

And gently o'er the summer isles 
The full moon pours her yellow light 
And Heaven on Earth serenely smiles. 

There’s rest, when angry storms arc o’er. 

And Fear no longer vigil keep'^. 

When winds are heard to rave no more. 

And Ocean's troubled spirit sleeps. 

There’s rest, when to the pebbly strand, 

'ITie lapsing billows slowly glide. 

And, pillowed on the golden sand. 

Breathes soft and low the slumbering tide. 

'I’here's rest, deep rest, in that still hour, 

A holy calm, a pause profound. 

Whose soothing spell and dreamy jwwer, 

Lull into slumber all around. 

There's rest for Labour's hardy child. 

For Nature’s tribes of earth and air. 

Whose soothing balm and influence mild. 

Save guilt and sorrow, all may share. 

There’s rest, beneath the quiet sod. 

When life and all its trials cease. 

And in the bosom of his God, 

The Christian finds eternal peace— 

That peace the world can not bestow. 

The rest a Saviour’s dcutli-pangs bought, 

To bid the weary pilgrim know 
A bliss surpassing human thought. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE PAST YEAR, 

As connected with Literature, Public Improvementi, Ssc. 


BT MBS. 

la the begianingof a new year, al¬ 
though existence witi^ each ind^iduai' 
goes on in its usual routine, yet we all 
feel called upon for the exercise of re¬ 
flection and nieditation upon the great 
purposes of life, and tiie important 
changes which belong to its close—to¬ 
gether with recollections of those events 
in our own history, during the year that 
is past, which have been interesting or 
important. 

Many have to remember that, during 
that time, they have cemented an union 
which must affect the happiness ot every 
future year of their lives; and many more 
know too well that, during che past year, 
with them the dearest ties have been 
severed—the links which bound them to 
time dissolved, and that henceforth it 
'will become their wisdom and consolation 
to look more earnestly than before to- 
■wurds that eternity wliere alone they can 
renew them, and enjoy them unceas¬ 
ingly. Leaving alike the joyous and the 
pensive to that train of thought which 
shall lead the former to devout grati¬ 
tude, and the latter to pious resignation, 
we proceed to look back upon the past 
year, so as to recal cursorily its produc¬ 
tions and improvements, and thereby 
awaken our attetion to all that is most 
worthy of abiding in our memory and 
influencing oui conduct. 

In the serious literature of the country 
nothing particularly striking has come 
before the public eye, but a good deal 
that is, nevertheless, “xcellent. Ser¬ 
mons arc now truly religious discourses, 
calculated to enlighten the young and 
inquiring mind, and to strengthen the 
faith of the advanced Chri.stian, aud are 
far supenor to the splendid nothings 
which half a century ago issued from tlie 
press under that name, with no other 
pretensions than those of a cold mora¬ 
lity, seasoned by high-sounding oratory. 

Periodical works have been probably 
as good, or better, than for several pre¬ 
ceding years, for their proprietors are 
compelled to exert every medium of ren¬ 
dering them attractive, in consequence 
of the cheap, but yet effective rivals, 
who in their numerical force have ob¬ 
tained considerable power, if net towards 
the monthly, yet certainly tlie weekly 
publications; but -we believe the two 


HOFLAND. 

leading ones are as flcmriabing as ever. 
Of the new candidates for puhSc favour, 
(many of whom have ended their brief 
ipxistence in the last twelve months) the 
^ original " Penny Magazine,” the " Sa¬ 
turday Magazine,” and the " Encyclo¬ 
pedia,” are decidedly and properly the 
favourites of the public. For those whose 
situations in life, or whose narrow means 
enable them only to snatch “ a mouthful 
of knowledge.” these works are indeed 
invaluable, and we should rejoice to see 
them in every poor * man's house, both 
as a proof that he had a taste for learn¬ 
ing, and the medium of gratifying it, 
but yet we are much of the cjiinion of 
the accomplished author of “ England 
and Englishmen,” that to a man of edu¬ 
cation they are only tiresome affairs. 

With the exception of the above work, 
Mr. Lytton Bulwer has not honoured 
the year 1833, and much in our opinion 
docs it lack one of his spirited novels 
or interesting romances, if we may so 
term “ Eugene Aramnor have the pro¬ 
mised volumes of the erudite D’lsnieli, 
or any new composition from his admir¬ 
able son, come within the same jieriod. 
'Pile “ Tales of a Chajieron,” and one or 
two others, as “Mary ot Burgundy,” the 
“Parson's Daughter,” and “Love and 
Prifle,” moke up the deficiency in a great 
measure; but we cannot think that the 
“ Tales of Fashionable Life” under any 
title, and even when very cleverly writ¬ 
ten, do this. 'Phey ture trashy, unsatis¬ 
factory food to tile mind at the best, and, 
in their satirical vein, rather expose the 
weakness they ridicule for the purpose 
of exciting contempt, than of removing 
the evil which deforms their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and renders them objecta of ab¬ 
horrence in the eyes of tens of thousands 
who can never judge for themselves os 
to the actual conduct of tliose above 
them. If the writers in question belong 
to the grade they satirise, surely they 

* CiroulatiDg lending libraiics were in this 
pariah (8t. Andrew's, Holbom,) found ex¬ 
tremely ugelul m their influence among the 
poor. A volume of Voyages aud Travels has 
kept many a man from steering to the beer-shop, 
and Miss Kdgewoith'N Tales were ruin to “ a 
drop of the cratur” even lu Safi'ron Hill. On 
my telling her -this when she was last in Eng¬ 
land, she said “ it was the sweetest rew ard her 
exertions had ever brought her.” 
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ought not to pive such bitter pills as 
they thus administer, for no other pur¬ 
pose than to prove the great family of 
nobility despicably dishonest, inordi¬ 
nately proud, contemptibly servile, and ' 
insolently tyrannical, without rendering 
them the means of purifying the sin 
they expose, ami the imbecility they 
sneer at. On the other hand, if they 
have by permission crept into the ranks 
of the “ Exclusives,” on purpose to spy 
the nakedness of the land, (for naked it 
must be, if there is neither sound prin¬ 
ciples nor good intentions, whatever be 
its riches or its graces,) surely every one 
has a right to question the news commu¬ 
nicated by him who " is an enemy in the 
camp,” and perforce practising those 
arts of base insinuation and unworthy 
artifice which he so freely attributes to 
those around him, 

- . How long these novels may remain 
popular, there is no saying—unhappily 
there is a principle in human nature 
likely to render them permanent. What¬ 
ever deteriorates from those above us, is 
grateful to the palate even of the aspi¬ 
rants who most earnestly desire to enter 
the ranks of the calumniated; and per¬ 
sons of quality themselves are eager to 
see, or think they see, the peculiarities 
of their acquaintance exposed, even at 
the risk of being similarly exhibited 
themselves; a wetness to be accounted 
for on the score of having more time than 
employment, and that want of excite¬ 
ment which arises as a concomitant 
trouble to those who are emphatically 
“ at ease in their possessions.” 

In point of fact, the aristocracy, both 
new and old, are very much like other 
human beings—education and circum¬ 
stances have enlarged the sphere of their 
virtues and their vices, both of which 
are somewhat distinct from their fellow- 
creatures, but (tlieir temptations consi¬ 
dered) not larger, one way or other, than 
any other rank exhibits. So long as 
education consists in attainments and ac¬ 
complishments, rather than the inculca¬ 
tion of sound motives and subdued tem¬ 
pers, religious humility and dignified 
integrity, mere men and women will be 
subject to the faults of nature and situa¬ 
tion, whether they are countesses or 
country maidens, lords or leather cutters. 

“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow, 

" The rest is all but leather and prunella,” 

VoL. IV. No, 2. 


Where right principles have^ been 
acted upon, when has frail humanity ex¬ 
hibited more of all that is good and 
amiable than our nobility (particularly 
our Temale nobility) have possessed, but 
not therefore exhibited? In how many 
instances has the strictest self-denial 
been practised by the loveliest and high¬ 
est in the Ismd, that the stream of secret 
bounty might cheer the hut of poverty, 
or relume the dwelling of misfortune ? 

A new species of literary amusement 
is now widely diffused amongst us, of 
which Captain Marriott may almost be 
termed the father, since the “ King’s 
Own,” “Newton Foster,*' and “Peter 
Simple,” are unquestionably at the head 
of their cla.ss; and, so far as we have 
seen, far surpass their imitators. Much 
as we admire the American novelist, who, 
perhaps, first rendered the sea scenes as 
captivating as they are interesting in their 
terrors, we yet think our own country¬ 
man entitled to the prmse of originality 
in the above novels ; since in the Ameri¬ 
can we have the sea —in the Englishman 
the seaman before our eyi-s, and it is the 
service of the sailor, rather than the ele¬ 
ment on which be serves, that is ren¬ 
dered the great object of our attentiou- 
The semi-barbarous state of our jack-tars 
at the very period of its progress into 
comparative cultivation, thereby losing 
its stronger points of humour and pathos, 
together with its frequent ferocity and 
astonishing ignomnee, ask for no com¬ 
mon powers of discrimination, no com¬ 
mon portion of genius; and in Captain 
Marriott we find perfect competence to 
his own intentions, and of course he 
has opened a new gold mine, or at least 
one which has not been wrought since 
the days of Smollet, and then it was 
through a very distinct race of savages 
to the present far more amiable though 
less characteristic fraternity. 

One thing we are sorry to observe in 
this animated writer—he is fond of 
making the &thers of his heroes cither 
imbecile or wicked. It is true, old Fos¬ 
ter is a kind-hearted, absent, silly old 
man, for whom we have o regard; but 
the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Simple 
is very hateful. Ijct us, however, be 
merciful even to him: the system by 
which he became a minister is, far more 
to blame than the individual. We can 
hardly feel surprised when we hear such 
a man say, “ D— the church of England, 
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Ihi4 d-vm tl(ose wbo made me one of her 
cjerg^i” yntil that; time corner when 
her lieings the reward of the good 
man wh^&lfila hie duties, the learned 
man who ili^ea to conhrm her precepts, 
we mnst expect such ebullitions from 
jronnger sozn^ who accept Jiving^ that 
they may hunt and shoot, and old gentle¬ 
men who bow^br livings tlmt they may 
lounge and gastronomise. 

Allowing that the late year has made 
no great hgnrnjin literature, yet we 
ought to rejoice that at length it has de¬ 
creed a temple to art. This is one step 
in public virtue, and, as such,-we hail it, 
majgre all the faults and expenses com¬ 
plained of in conjunction with it. 

At a time when all the world is talk¬ 
ing of retrenchment, it may be a bold 
thing to say a word on the other side ; 
but it is. nevertheless, true, that wc do 
think John Boll a very parsimonious 
personage towards his children in some 
particular points. He likes industry, but 
provides against any getting forward in 
a fair way too fast—is willing to reward 
the brave fellow who wdll give a blow or 
take one, but woe to the pale boy that 
pens a sonnet or pencils a landscape: in 
all the realms of roast beef and plum¬ 
pudding there is found no place for Aiuj. 
the genius of the family. 

lois species of avarice is spreading 
through every ilepartment of intellectual 
pursuit, and surely a more degrading 
meanness cannot be found. We have 
lately been horror-struck with reading 
tlirec advertisements in the " 'Pimes,” 
purporting to pome from parents who had 
from two to five daughters to educate, 
and wished to engage some young lady 
capable of teaching " music, French, 
drawing, and every other accomplish¬ 
ment," for which, one 'observes, they 
should give a salarj' of 12/. per annum. 
Another modestly speaks of " a nominal 
salary," as “ flm young lady would be 
rendered very comfortableand a third 
says, •* no salary will be given, as the 
lady will be treated as one of the family." 

Let any mother amongst us look at 
such adveftisements, and place ourselves 
in tile situation of either such governesses 
or e^eir mothers, in order that we may 
justly appreciate the treatment ofifered to 
those talented, industrious, and virtuous 
young women to whom such o^ra are 
made. Many of them have been brought 
up in affluence, educated at a consider¬ 


able expense, and have no iwovuion for 
future Ufe, save that which their attain¬ 
ments may secure. From six hundred 
to a thousand pounds is, for this purpose, 
a necessary expenditure: and many a 
widow, from her scanty income, furnishes 
from year to year of poverty and anxiety, 
such a portion of it as may secure to her 
poor toiling daughters this means of 
securing a gentlewoman's breml. And 
what is the result ? A situation in which 
her duties arc more laborious than the 
lowest servant’s, without the reward that 
servant claims and ensures. No! she is 
to be made comfovtahle in lieu of further 
recompense. What must that woman’s 
heart be made of who could contemplate 
her fellow-creature’s entering her house 
in any situation w'ho was not to be made 
comfortable ? " She is to be treated as 

one of the family.” How else should she 
be treated to whom is assigned the most 
delicate and important task on earth ? 

And is she (1 would ask, for whom 
you thus bargain,) after sitting at your 
table for years, not only teaching your 
children, but sharing your cares for 
them—^giving the warm atFections of her 
young heart to them, watching them in 
sickness, feeling for them in trouble, 
enduring jiatiently their foibles, yet 
firmly opposing their errors; becoming 
part and parcel of the family she serves, 
—is she, I would ask, to go from your 
comfortable mansion to the parish work¬ 
house ? or, with her eyes worn out in 
your service, to take in plain work 
m a garret ? Have you, in your abun¬ 
dant goodness, the power to secure her 
an almshouse ? Or, is it possible for the 
possessor of so many accomplishments to 
be toiled down into a housemaid? What 
will you do with the creature you no 
longer rciiuire, and, therefore, no longer 
care fur ? The helpless old negro has n 
hut and a portion of yams; hut the Eng¬ 
lish mother, far more selfish than the 
Barbadoes planter, nejtiier provides in 
youth nor age for the wants of one whom 
she employs in the noblest but the hardest 
occupation. 

Heaven grant, that, for the sake of de¬ 
cency, if not of humanity, this year 
may never witness equal injustice and 
meanness, with this intentional stain up¬ 
on the past. "The labourer is worthy 
of his hire " in every situation of life; and 
whilst menial servants enjoy high wages, 
and all the common expenses of Ufe are 
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conducted on a scale often liberal feveil to the g:ayi tiie fetr, tfhd tiii weidfiiy—igWfen 
extravagance, surely it is a cruel and un- bustle, splendour, and rivaky in limury 
justifiable deed ever to tempt the ne* vrill pervade not only the ranlra of llsluoti, 

cesjdtotts thus, even to their own undoing i but those of circle beyond oitcia* trho 
and particularly unworthy oti the part of advance towards them, we these 
ladm, who ought to feel for tlieir own reiiectians will not be dcea^ intrusive 
sex, and consider for them also. or inappropriate, which tmdto diminish 

" It is not enough that you should have an adectation of useless parade, and the 
my custom, but that you should gain by efforts of foolish ambition, in the fair 
me,” said the present King of the readers of a work desired not less for 
f^nch^ to a young coal merchant whom their use than their amusement. The 
he insisted upon paying immediately, woman who has sufliciept mental dignity 
Happy would it be if the same spirit of to resist the temptatiotj^ around her, will 
consideration for the W-elfare and com- necessarily direct a judleious expenditure 
fort -of othera, ran through the whole into itslegitimate channels; and although 
circle of society, more especially that no }iroud display takes place at her hos- 
part Of it who hold the dispensing power pitable bohrd, it is certain no petty sav- 
to the larger portion. The unkindness ing, no oppressive dealing, no dirty con- 
of thoughtlessness, tlic injustice of with- trivance to elude a creditor or baffle a 
holding trifling payments, and of incur- dejicndant, shall be whispered to the 
ling considerable and frequently unjus- circle wliose envy she has excited, or 
tiflable debts,^ are the sources of inter- sting her own bosom in the bed of sick- 
jnina.ble miseries through every gradation ness or the hour of misfortune. Tlie 
of situation, and are the more tepre- respectability and the personal accummo- 
hensible because every one may avoid dation of her husband; the real welfare, 
them. “ Even-handed justice will com- not the fictitious splendour, of her chil- 
raand no chalice ” to the lips of tl»e dren; the happiness ot her friends, the 
humblest, which her own would recoil ]»ovier of rewarding merit in her depend- 
from drinking; and every one knows ants, and of extending the aids of cha- 
that although " honesty may be the vir- rity and compassion to the poor and 
tue of a fbotraan,” it is one which a noble- afflicted, will be to her a daily tribute of 
man cannot be deficient in with impunity, applause more dear in the quiet cheerful- 
lo a far higher tribunal every one is ness of her "sweet, sweet home,” thaft 
amenable than worldly ojiinion or self- the loudest huzzas w’hich ever rung in 
concocted precepts of convenience, for are the memory of those, who, in catering 
we not commanded "to do unto othcis for the world of pleasure, have earned 
as we would they should do^ unto ns.” the condemnation alike of husbaUd, 
At a period when l.ondon is filling with children, creditors, and their own hearts. 

THE REALMS OF AIR. 

nv G. K. CARTKK. 

The boundless realms of air attract the meditative eye: 

When clouds of silvery whiteness hide the sapphire of the sky. 

Or stars pursue their silent course as beautiful and fair;— 

How pleasing to poetic minds—the distant realms of air! 

Sole monarch of a world unknown, the sun with light enshrouds 
The purple summit of the hills, the bosoms of the clouds. 

And viewless as the spirit there the moon serenely glides. 

With queen-like brow', as if she held dominion o'er the tides. 

Oh! wliat were Summer's glowing charms, or Anturan’-> hush profound, 

Or Winter’s stormy threats, with which the leafless woods resound, 

Unless those heavenly realms unto the Christian’s heart conveyed 
The hope of an immortal home that time shall never shade! 

Beyond the eagle's proudest flight, beyond the farthest sea. 

Congenial souls shall meet again, from earthly trammela free. 

And when the dawn of glory breaks upoh tlie clouds of care, 

Shall thrill, with mingled songs of praise, the boundless rettims bf air! 
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In Ireland, as in Scotland, among the 
lower orders, there is a prevalent belief in 
the existence and supernatural powers of 
the gentry common]y Jtnown bj the name 
of “ fairies.'* z Many and strange are the 
stories 1 Lave beard respecting this myste¬ 
rious and muoh-dreaded race of beings. 
I^ud and frequent have been the expres¬ 
sions of surprise^' and even of anger, at the 
hard faith which could not credit ail that 
w^ narrated of the wonderful feats of I rish 
fairies. The most,amu$ing thing was, that 
the more my dis^lief was exhibited, the 
more incredible were the legends which 
were launched against my wilful obstinacy. 

1 have forgotten the full pa^iculara of 
many of the traditions which were familiar 
to me when a boy, bill my memory retains 
sufBcient to convince me how utterly vain 
was every attempt to reason the supersti¬ 
tious out of their belief in the wild and 
the wonderful. 1 should have known that 

'*-Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, bugs it to the last." 
But in these cases the fiinaticisin was 
liarnikss:—it was rather of the head than 
of the heart—of the imagination, than the 
reason. It would he a fortunate circum¬ 
stance if all superstitious did as little mis¬ 
chief as i/iis. 

In my youth I was a sickly boy—^but the 
debility of* the body was not accompanied 
with debility of mind. Shut out from the 
athletic exercises of my age, I read a great 
deal — and retirement compelled me, for 
amusement sake, to reading and contempla¬ 
tion more than youih is accustomed to in¬ 
dulge in. JVIy « idiug was very varied, 
emoracittg within its sphere all sorts of 
books, from the arcaiia of forbidden lore to 
the solemn mysteries of religion. The re¬ 
sult was, that 1 imbibed a sovereign con¬ 
tempt for the superstidous traditions of tny 
native land, and it is more than probable 
hat I was not particularly chary in evincing 
iny contempt at every opportunity, whetlier 
in or out of season. When the mind of a 
boy soara above the ignorance which besets 
his elders, who have neither the chance nor 
the desire of lieing enlightened, he is apt to 
pride himself, as I did, on the “ march of 
intellect” which carries him along trium¬ 
phant. 

Many, very many years have elapsed since 
I happened to he a temporary \isitor be¬ 
neath the hospitable roof of one of the better 
wrt of farmers, in the county of Cork, dur¬ 
ing the Midsummer holidays. As usual, I 
there indulged in sarcasm against cre¬ 
dulity of the country. One cveningfl hap- 
pened to he not a little tenacious in laughing 
at the very existence of “the fairy folk,” 
sometimes happens, ridicule acemn- 
pl^ed mure than aeguaaent could hare-ef¬ 


fected. The good people could hear any 
thing in the way of argument—«t least, of 
argument such as mine—they could even 
suffer their favorite theories and stories re¬ 
specting the fiuries to he abused: hut to 
laugh at them — that was an act of the 
greatest unkindness. 

My host was almost in despair, and quite 
in anger, when the village schoolmaster 
came in, an uninvited, and, at that crisis, a 
most welcome guest. A chair was soon 
provided for him in “ the warm corner 
—whiskey, which had never seen a gauger’s 
face, and never been within a furlong of 
the gauger’s stick, was instantly on the 
table, and the schoolmaster, for the hun¬ 
dredth time to my certain knowledge, lost 
no time in making himself acquainted with 
its flavour. 

I had often seen him before. He com¬ 
bined in his character a mixture of shrewd¬ 
ness and simplicity: was a most excellent 
mathematician and an accomplished clas¬ 
sical scholar: hut of the world he knew next 
to nothing. From youth to age had been 
spent within the limits of the parish, over 
which, ferula in hand, he had presided for 
more than a quarter of a century,—at once 
a teacher and an oracle! Of course, he was 
deeply imbued with the superstitions of bis 
native countrv, (for the superstitions of the 
north differ from those of the soutiur*nay, 
every district has its own shade of belief!) 
hut he was especially familiar with the wild 
legends of that rocky glen (the defiles, near 
the Kilworth mountmiis, commonly known 
by the name of Araglin, once famous for 
the extent of illicit distillation carried on 
there,) in which he had spent the golden 
days of his youth and manhood, in the use¬ 
ful but noiseless tenor of a scholastic life. 

It was to this eccentric character that my 
host triumphantly referred me for full infor¬ 
mation respecting the existence and the va¬ 
garies of the fairies. He wasted no time in 
prefatory proof of the former, but plunged 
at once into the heart of his story, and told 
the following tale:— 

“ You know the high hill that overlooks 
the town of FermoyHandyome and thriv¬ 
ing place as it now is, I remember the time 
when there were only two houses in that 
same town, and one of them was only.<in 
coiusc of building! Well, there lived on the 
other side of Corran Thiema (the mountain 
in question) one of the Barry’s,ia gentleman 
who was both rich and good. I v^kh we 
had more of the same stamp among us now: 

—’tis little of the Whiteboys would trouble 
the country then. He had a fine fortune, 
kept a fine house, and lived at a 4j||asliing 
rate. It does not matter, here or there, how 
many servants he had; bat 1 mentiav them, 
because one of them was a rety cemarludile 
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fellow. His equal was not to be had, far or 
near, for love or money. 

** This servant was called Con O’Keefe. 
He was a little old mao, with a face the 
Terr colour and texture of old parchment, 
ana he had lived in the family time out of 
mind. He was so small that no one ever 
thought of putting him to hard work. All 
that they did was, now and then, from the 
want of a better messenger, or to humour 
the old man, to send him to Bathcormuc 
post-office for letters; but he was too weak 
and too feeble to walk so far—though it 
was only a matter oi two miles; so they got 
him a little ass, and be rode on it, quite as 
proud as a general at the head of an army 
of conquerors. Twas as good as a play to 
see Con mounted on his ass—you could 
scarcely make out which had the most 
stupid look. But neither man nor beast 
can help his looks! 

“ Con was not worth liis keep, for any 
good he did: hut, truth to say, he had the 
nameof being hand and glove with the fairies, 
and, at that dme, Conran Thiema swarmed 
with them. They changed their quarters 
when the regiments from Fennoy barracks 
took to firing against targets stuck up at 
the foot of the mountain. Not that a ball 
could ever hit a fairy, but they hate the 
noise of the firing, and hate the smell of 
minpowder, quite as much as Beelzebub 
hates.l^ly water. 

“ Bdt it is reckoned lucky to have a 
friend of the fairies in the house with you, 
and that was the reason why he was kept 
at Barry’s-fort. Many and many a one could 
swear to hearing him and the “ good folk” 
talk together at night, on his return from 
Bathcormuc with tlie letter-hag. My own 
notion is, that if he had any thing to say to 
them, he’d be too wise to hold conversation 
with them on the high road, fur that might 
have led to a general discovery. He was 
fond of a drop; and, when the whiskey 
was in, he had such famous spirits, and his 
tongue went so glibly, that, in the absence 
of other company, he was even forced, as he 
trotted home, to talk to himself. 

“ One night, as he was going along 
pretty fresh, he thought be heard a confused 
sound of voices in the air, directly over his 
head. He stopped, and sure enough it was 
from tlie fairies, who were chatting away 
like« bevy of magpies; but he did not know 
this at the time. 

“ At first he thought that it might be 
some i^.riie nuighhours wanting to play him 
a tricksA^ So, to show that he was not litraid, 
when the voices above and around him kept 
calling oat ” High up! high up!” he put in 
his BjMke, and cried out, hold as a lion, 
“ High/up, high up with ye, my lads!”— 
No sootier said than done. In a t<nnkling 
he was whisked off his ass, and was hi^ 
up” in Ibe air, in the very middle of we 


“ good people,”—for it happened to be their 
festival night, and the cry dat poor little 
Con heard was the signal for oolleering 
their numbers for the night. There thev 
were, mighty small, and moving about quick 
as motes iu the sunsbiue. Although Con 
had the reputaUon of being acquainted with 
them all, you may well brieve that there 
was not a single face among the lot that he 
knew. 

“ At length, .off they aU. went, when the 
leader—a little morsel' of a fellow, not big¬ 
ger than ho|)-o’-my-lbumb—^bawled out, 
** High for France, high for France, high 
over!” Off they weut, through the air— 
quick as if they were on a steeple chace. 
Moss and moor—mountain and valley- 
land and water were all left behind, and 
they never' once halted until they reached 
the coast of France. 

Ihcy made for the house (they (m.11 it 
chateau there) of a great lord—one of the 
seignors of the court—and, without leave or 
license, bolted through the key>hole into his 
wine cellar. How little Con was squeezed 
through, I never could understand, but it is 
as sure as fate that they took him with them 
into the cellar. They soon got astride of 
the casks, and commenced drinking the best 
wines, without waiting to be invited. Con, 
you may be sure, was n^t behind any of 
them, as far as the drinking went,—the 
more he was allowed, the better relish he 
had for their tipple. The ‘ good people’ 
wondered at his great thirst, and pressed 
him to take enc^gh, and I’ll be bound that 
Con was never the man who’d wait to be 
asked twice. So they drank on nnril night 
slipped away, and the sun—like a proper 
geiitlemau as he is—sent in his first bright 
beams a a sort of gentle hint that it was 
full time to return. So off they went, and, 
in half an hour or so, they had crossed over 
the wild sea, and dropped Con (‘pretty 
well, I thank you,’ by this time,) on the pre¬ 
cise spot where they had found him the 
night before. While in the cellar he had 
been drinking out of a beautiful golden cup, 
and, by some mistake or other, it had slipped 
up the sleeve of the large loose coat ho 
wore, and he brought it with him. (Not that 
Con was not very honest, but, being in his 
cups, where was the wonder if he ‘ took a 
cup too much ?* 

“ Con was soon awakened by the warm 
sunbeams playing on his face, lie thought, 
at first, he had been dreaming, and he’d 
have thought so until <.his day, hut, when 
he got on his feet the golden goblet fell on 
the road before him, and made it clear that 
it was><fiO dream. 

“ He said his prayers directly, between 
him and harm, lie put up the cup and 
went home, where, as his little ass had re¬ 
turned the night before wtUiout him, Ae 
family had given him up as lost oc drowned. 
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'Isde^ii, 0 O 1 O 0 of whispered thit he 
ttiust We gene off for good, with the 
fairies. 

“ Nh#, does not this convinee you that 
there must he sueh things ae fdriee P Sure, 
It is not reore than twenty years since I 
heard himself tell the whole story fretn he- 
giouing ie end $ and he'd say of swear with 
any ntdU, that the entire of it was tree as 
goroel. And, sure as my name is Dennis 
O’Cann, I dfo heliere that Con was in 
strange compai^ that night.’* 

“ Buti Mr. u’Cann, we must hare more 
proof than little Con’s own declaration.” 

To be sure you shall. Was not, then, 
the golden eup at Barry’s-fort, and to be 
seen—as seen it was—^by Uie whole country ?” 

“ Certainly, if the cup is to he seen, the 
case is altered materially.” 

“ But I did not say mat the cup is at 
Botry’s-foot, only that it was. Tlie end of 
the Story is, indeed, quite ai strange and 
etil^oas as the beginning. 

“ When Con O’Keefe came back from his 
wonderful excursion, no one would believe 
the story he told them; for though it was 
whispered that he was great with the fairies, 
yet, when the matter came to the test, they 
did not give credit to it. But Con .soon 
settled their doubts; he brought forward the 
eup, and there was no gainsaying tAat evi¬ 
dence. 

“ Mr. Barry took the cup into his own 
heeplng, and the name and residence of the 
French lord being carved on it, be deter¬ 
mined (as in honour bound), to send it home 
•gain. 8o he went off to Cove, without any 
deiat, taking Con with him; and, luckily, 
•S tners was a vessel going off to Prance 
tirei very day, he sent off Con with the cup, 
and his very nest compliments. 

“ 'I’he cun was the favourite goblet of the 
FrCneh lord,—a rate piece of family plate, 
given to one of his ancestors by one of the 
old kings of France,—and nothing could 
equal the hubbub and conlhsion that arose 
When it was^ missed. His lordship cabled 
fbr some wine at dinner, and then great 
Was his anger when the onp could not be 
found, la his passion—and he swore like 
any trooper—he took a solemn oath that he 
would never taste a drop of any tiling 
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stronger than pure 
on his table again; afd *hat if it 
forthcoming in a week, he d tom hvery 
servant he had, and without giving them a 

character. , ^ » 

“ High and low the cup was searched for, 

but without finding it, os you may s'jppo^e. 
At last the week came to an end—the ser¬ 
vants had all their clothes packed up, to be 
off in tiie morning. His lordship was getUiig 
dreadfully tired of drinlung cold water, and 
the whole house was, as one may say, turned 
toosv-tarvev, when, to the delight and ad- 
Sion of.;il, in came Con O'Keefe from 
Ireland, with a letter from Mr. Barry, and 
Uie golden cup, safe and sound • , 

“ To be sure he was welcome. Uis loru- 
ship made it a point to get ‘ glorious that 
night, and, as in duty bound, Uie whole 
household followed his example, with all 
the pleasure in life. You may be certain 
that Con played away finely at Ae wine— 
you know the fairies had made him f*!®® 
of the cellar,” so he knew the tasto of the 
wine by tliat time; aye, and relished it, 
too. WitliDUt a shadow of doubt, they all 
had high life below stairs to perfection that 

cicning. , . 

“ Con was sent back with many fine pre¬ 
sents for bis master, and a long purse of 
gold for himself. From that day to the day 
of his death, he never met with the fairies 
again, nor took ‘a cup too much,’ except 
in the real Irish acceptation of the word— 
the eup being figuratively put for its con- 

tents.” , ... 

“ And, Mr O’Cann, do you believe a// 
Ibis fine storv ?” “ Why, in truth, there are 
some parts that require an elastic mind to 
take it in: but there is no doubt that Con 
was sent over to France, where there was a 
great to-do about a golden cup. If tlic tale 
be true—and I tell it as Con used to relate 
it, especially when overcome by liquor, and 
when they sav trutli is sure to be 8poken--U 
is proof positive that there have been fames, 
and that not very long ago.” 

There was no combatting such arguments 
as these, based upon an “ if,” so 1 did not 
attempt the task, and tlie schoolmaster in 
triumph remained master of the unploughcu 
field of ignorance. ^ B. S. M. 


THE LONELY WRECK. 

BT G. ». CABTEB. 

No more like a giant awaked from his sleep, 

Shall the vessel unfold her white sails on the deep; 
No more shall the l^hnder that slept in her sides, 
Proclaim the dominion she hdlds oer the tides: 

Hot proud flag is humbled, and silent her deck. 
And the wm& sii^ a ^ge arouttd the l(me wreck. 
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As wild as the seamen, with billowe earromded. 

O’er the trackless expanse of the waters she bounded; 

And when her commander for battle array'd her. 

3he dared the attack, and destroyed the invader; 

Bnt the days of her triumph are ended and past. 

And the stormy winds moan round her quivering mast. 

What rapture awoke in the hearts of the brave, 

As, at first, they beheld her consigned to the wave! 

When the skies, on whose bosom ^e golden clouds lay. 

Empurpled the peaks of the mountains with day. 

How changed is the scene!—she’s encircled with foam, 

And her crew are estranged from their country and home. 

A wreck move sublime than the ship or her crew 
In the drama of Nature we frequently view. 

How often some genius assumes the deep lyre. 

Till its chords arc instinct with expression and fire ; 

But death chills the spirit that broke forth in song. 

Ere its lieart-thrilling music is heard by the throng. 


MEMOllt OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


BORN 17(U^- 

Amongst the many extraordinary fe¬ 
males who, from time to time, have been 
conspicuous in the world, through their 
heroism and patriotic devotion, none, per¬ 
haps, Is more worthy of notice than the 
subject of the present Memoir. 

Marie Anne Charbtte Corday, or, as 
she is usually called, simply Charlotte 
Corday, was born at Rouen, in the year 
1768. Her father was descended from a 
noble family, and had himself formerly 
been Master of the Horse to the King. 
At the death of her mother, which hap¬ 
pened when she was very young, she re¬ 
tired to Caen, in the de][Kirlment of Cal¬ 
vados, to reside with one of her female 
relations, although her father was still 
living at Argentan, in the department of 
Orne. Of her early history very little is 
known. All that appears certain, is, that 
every attention was paid to her education, 
in order properly to expand the naturally 
strong powers of her mind. Gifted with 
a beautiful form, and a modest, yet at the 
same time dignified carriage, she seemed 
calculated to inspire the beholder with 
admiration.'^ Her moral character ever 
remained unimpeacbed, even by those 
whom she had rendered hpr enemies by 
her anti-jacobinical doctrines. The oau- 
pations in which she delighted were chiefly 
raentaf, and rather of a serious cast Her 
reading embraced not only the literature 
of her own country, but extended also to 
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that of the ancient Greeks and Homans. 

It was the study of the history of this latter 
people, (as will be seen by a letter she 
wrote a short time previous to her death 
to the proscribed Deputy Barbaronx, which 
will be found in a latter part of this pa¬ 
per,) in which she seems to have formed but 
too favourable‘'‘an opinion of Brutus, that 
first instigated her to the murder of Marat, 
from whom n either herself nor any of her fa- 
inily had ever received any personal injury. 

It was only the accounts she heard of the 
daily enormities perpetrated by this mon- 
sler, who was continually exciting the 
blood-thirsty moh of Baris to excesses to¬ 
wards the respectable and hlrfaet orders of 
the community, that inspired her with the 
desire of freeing her country from Ws yoke. 
Her mind, which was as yet wavering, 
was shortly afterwards strengthened in 
its resolution by the following dreum- 
stance:— 

At the insti^tion of Marat, and some 
others of the leading Jacobins, a number 
of the Deputies belonging to the National 
Assembly, who were unwilling to second 
them in all their rei'olaticmary achemes, 
were at first treated by them with the nU 
most contempt, and afterwards cast into 
prison, without even the form of a trial, 
or any grounds being alleged for such a 
proofing. Those towns, Bierefore, 
whose Deputies had met with such unjust 
and barbarous treatment* canae to the 
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tenmintiim of sending an army to Paris, 
for the purpose of rescuing their Deputies, 
and a^rwardsputtingan end to the granny 
of this odious faction. The provinces of 
Normandy and Brittany in particular en¬ 
tered into this alliance; and Caen, in 
•which town Corday then resided^ was 
chosen as the point of assembly for the 
expedition. Jn the mean time, however, 
the greater part of the Deputies, who had 
been imprisoned, found means to escape 
into Normandy. There, by the personal 
relation of the atrocities perpetrated by 
Marat and his party, they excited the in¬ 
habitants of the district still more to the 
execution of iheir project. No sooner was 
the office opened for the registry of those 
who wished to enlist in the patriotic un¬ 
dertaking, than thousands of young men, 
from all parts of the adjacent country, 
hastened to Caen to join in the expedition 
for the overthrow of the tyrants at Paris. 
At the sight of such a concourse of war¬ 
riors, ci^ging in such a cause, the heart 
of a being like Charlotte Corday could 
not remain unmoved. The thought of so 
many brave men exposing themselves, 
perhaps fruitlessly, to the rage of a blood¬ 
thirsty faction, raised in her the most pain¬ 
ful and sorrowful emotions. Already were 
present to her mind the despairing cries of 
disconsolate mothers, whom a cruel death 
had deprived of their only hope, the prop of 
their old age;—alr^dy she seemed to 
hear the lamentations of numberless 
maidens and widows, mourning the loss 
of their lovers and protectors. These 
dreadful prospects of the future, which 
her ardent imagination had presented to 
her in a tenfold terrible light, added to the 
frequent interviews with the proscribed 
Deputies at Caen, raised her abhorrence of 
the infamous Marat, whom she regarded 
as theauffior of the present evils, to the 
highest pitch.^ And now it was that, in 
the heroic spirit of female devotion, she 
determined at once, and without any as¬ 
sistance, to free her unhappy country from 
the author of its calamities, the death of 
^om, she imagined, would put an end to 
the impending civU war, and thus, by a 
voluntary sacritice of herself, preserve the 
hv« of thousandsof her countrymen, in 
oraer to ^pose no one else to any danger, 
she k^ her derign, which she determined 
to^^ute singly, secret from every one, 
even from her father- ^ 



friends and relations at Caei|, on the dth 
of July, 1793, and travelled by the dili¬ 
gence to Paris. Soon after her arrival 
there she paid a visit to Duperres, one of 
the Deputies of Caen, and delivered to 
him a parcel, that had been entrusted to 
her by Barbaroax, one of the proscribed 
Deputies. She held a long conversation 
with him on the unhappy state of public 
affairs, but gave him not the slightest idea 
of the design she had in view. As any 
intercourse with her, however, in case of 
its becoming publicly known, might ex¬ 
pose him to the suspicion of the Jacobins, 
who might, therefore, afterwards consider 
him as an accomplice in the plot, she 
tried, by every means in her power, to in¬ 
duce him to take his immediate departure 
from Paris; but without effect. He then 
expressed his wish of returning the visit 
on the morrow, which she, however, de¬ 
clined receiving, on account of that being 
the day appointed for the execution of her 
daring attempt. 

As early as eight o’clock in the morning 
she went out, and having purchased a 
large knife, which she concealed in her 
bosom, she drove in a coach to Marat’s 
hotel, where she was, how ever, refused ad¬ 
mittance. Having calculated upon such a 
refusal, she delivered a letter to the ser¬ 
vant for her master, in which she requested 
the permission of a personal interview, as¬ 
suring him that she could give him in¬ 
formation of a very extensive conspiracy. 
In the evening she again applied for ad¬ 
mittance, but received the same answer as 
in the morning. Corday, however, de¬ 
termined not to be dismissed a second 
time, pretended to have very important 
disclosures to make. Marat was then in the 
bath, and overhearing the dispute, ordered 
the servants to admit her into his presence; 
when, after a number of preliminary 
questions as to her name, place of abode, 
and the object of her visit, to Paris, he 
learned the conversation of the proscribed 
Deputies at Caen, observing at the same 
time that their heads should soon fall 
under the guillotine.” Scarcely had he 
uttered these words, which were a new 

E roof of his murderous intentions, than 
brday, drawing the knife from her 
bosom, stabbed him with it to the heart 
He cried out but once faintly tor assistance, 
fell to the ground, and A few moments 
afterwards expired. 

The deed was no sooner committed, 
than, remaining motionless in the apart- 



^ her tiaioe» sur- 

to the attendante^: who 
'hilM^ed toto^ assistance of toeirmasta’^ 
]lifiaa.tya3sa8sinadon becoming pnb- 
lidj^ kdcnid, a number of municipal offi¬ 
ce and members of the Committee of 
Safety^ hastened to his hoteh by whom 
Corda^ underwent a prelimimry exa¬ 
mination. (fee of the members, think¬ 
ing to intimidate her, reminded her of the 
guillodne, to which she replied merely 
with a smile. Whilst hooted and insulted 
by the mob with the most dreadful im¬ 
precations, on her way to the Abbaye, 
she betrayed not the slighest emotion, 
having apprehended much worse treat¬ 
ment-nothing short of instant death from 
Marat’s personal favourites. 

On the 17th of July, at about eight 
o’clock in the morning, she was removed 
from her prison, and feought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Her answers to 
the interrogatories of the court were all 
given in the most heroic spirit. Her de¬ 
portment, during the whole of the trial, 
was modest and dignified. She not only 
surprised the audience by her wit, biit 
also excited their admiration by her elo- 
ouence. She acknowledged the whole of 
tne transaction, and the motives that had 
prompted her to it, with the most perfect 
candour; and even went so far as to 
justify her conduct, by declaring it was a 
duty she owed to mankind, and the world 
in general. From the following specimen 
of her answers, some idea may oe formed 
her character. After being questioned 
as to her name and age, and the principal 
points relating to the murder, the examina¬ 
tion proce^ra as follows :— 
ft. What tempted you to murder Marat 
A. His crimes. 

ft. What do you mean by his crimes ? 

A • The misfortunes which anarchy has in¬ 
flicted en my country. Manithas rendered 
our national character depraved, and cor¬ 
rupted the morals of the people. For four 
years has this monster been a dis^ace to us 
through his crimes; but, happily, uc was not 
a native Frenchman.* 

ft. Have you any associates ? 

A. Yes! 

ft.. Who *re they ? 

A. All upright men in France! Are you, 
gentlemen, so little acquainted uitb the 
human heart as not to perceive that nc other 
inspiration was needed—that it is much 
hhtrer to execute one’s own will than a 
stranger’s. _ 

* Marat was born at the village Bauclry, 
near Neufchatel, in !$witxerland. 
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yd'urjMiritoyiq:Ww*.. 

A. How cotod hd know « ?, , j j' 

Q. Had you i desiga upon oflier 
beside Mamt ? 

A. Not ‘ ' . 

Q„ Ho you like the rcpulflieaa ftato of 
government? 

A. Ho I like jt ? Yea, I do; and amr por* 
haps, better acquainted wito it Uum smt 
persons; but the French have neither ^irit 
nor energy to he good republicaus. 
around me none but egotists, seeking to raise 
themselves on the mins of tiicir fellow- 
citizens. In the National Assembly f see 
ignorant and cowardly persons tamely locAc* 
iiig on, whilst others are treading tiie laws 
of humanity under foot, and kindUng civil 
war; 1 am therefore weary of livmg any 
longer amongst such a degj^ed people. 

ft. Ho you know this knife ? 

A. Yes; it is the same with which I slew 
the author of anarchy. 

ft. What did you propose to yourself by 
the murder of Marat? 

A. To put a stop to thecommotions raging 
in my country; and then, if possible, to 
make my escape to England. 

Q. But how could you form such a resolu¬ 
tion as to a.s.sassinate a man whom you had 


never known ? 

A. I slew him to save the lives of a 
hundred thousand others! I was a repub¬ 
lican long before the Revolution, and I never 
yet wanted energy. 

ft. What do you uuderstand by eiieigy ? 

A. The sentiment which ouiimtes those 
who, disdaining the eonsideiution of their 
own safety, sicriflee themsd^ves for the good 
of their country! 


We are sorry that the limits asrigned to 
our Memoir preclude us ftom giving the 
remainder of the questions put to her 
the judges; all of which were moswered in 
the same collected and energetic manner 
as the foregoing. 

Chauveau, the person appointed by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal to defend her, 
made no use of the arts generally em¬ 
ployed by advocates in the defonoe of 
their clients, and which, in fu^, on the 


[ jresent occasion would have been hut of 
ittle service. His whole defence, with 
which, however, Corday expressed her 
entire satisfaction, consisted mily the 
following words:— 

‘*The defendant (said he) eonfossea 
freely the dreadful deed of which she 
stands accused. She coidessen foe^ toat 
it had long been the subject of her 
thoughts; she confesses'the homhter^dr- 
cumstances attending the eixecution of H; 
in one word, she confetses, idl. 



i» tbe whold ci Iwr defence. 
'HiU this total denial 

of thifl freedom flrom all remorse, 

as it were, in the very sight pf death, 
however sublime it may appear, is pot 
natuml; it can only be accounted he 
from an excessive d^ree of political 
fanaticitmi. Upcm you, citizens, depends 
what weight this moral ronsideration 
shall have in the scale of justice. I leave 
it entirely to yoor judgment.” 

TTie jury, having fonnd her guilty, the 
judges unmediat^ decreed the punish> 
ment of death. Upon this sentence, 
which she heard witn the greatest com- 
posure, being pronounced, she gave a 
joyful exdamatHHi, and then, addressing 
herself to hm* advocate.! thai^ed him in 
the following terms 

« Your defence of me. Sir, was skilful 
and noble, and the only one suited to my 
situation. I thank you for it from the 
bottom of my heart That you have won 
nay esteem by it I will instantly prove to 
yoUf Those gentlenien (pointing to the 
judges) Imve just informed me that my 
property is confiscated to the state; in my 
prison 1 have incurred a small debt, which 
I entreat you to settle for me when I am 
gone.*’ 

having beep regonducted to her prison, 
she (^topk of a roasted fowl with an 
apparently ^deraUe appetite. A few hours 
annwards, when the executioner arrived 
to lead her to the place of execution, she 
wrote a letter to the I%>uty Doulcet Pom- 
tecon^ant, whom ,shc had at first solicited 
to be her advocate, reproaching him for 
hav^ refused sudh a request, and repre¬ 
senting to him the noble manner in which 
Chauveau had acquitted himself of the 
task. 

In dm public reports of the day, two 
other lettm are set forth, said to have 
been wntten by her in prismt previously 
to her trial, one of which was addressed to 
the proscribed Deputy Barbarotu, which 
we have already alluded to, and the other 
to her fother. Fr<»p the first, which is 
dateddMi i^th eighto’clock in the 
evening,mid runs to a considerable lei^fo, 
we;^S^4xijtact a few pasw^, as tending 
to eo^nja of our foregoing 
reliwks. The b^iiming contains ussrela- 
ol tW events tha^ occurred to her 
frofi the time of her departure irora Caen, 
^ fo the very mi^Bhent of her a^bing 
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sianof the letter,) that what me# me n»ly 
determined to do the 4«ed, was the eopti^ 
and enthusiasm with which our vtdpnteew 
enlisted on Sunday, the 7tb iP«V 
I thought it a pity that so many brave 
men should have to march up to mis to 
fetch the head of an individual, whom, ffitof 
all, they might have missed. I did not con¬ 
sider him at all worthy of such an honour; 
Uie band of a woman was, in my opinion, 
sufficient for the purpose. When 1 left 
Caen it was my intention to have immolated 
him on the summit of the Mountain‘s of 
the National Assembly, which, however, 1 
found he had discontinued visiting.” • • • 

“At Paris they cannot conceive how a 
woman could, in cold blood, sacrifice her own 
life ior the sake of saving her country. I 
expected nothing less than to be murdered on 
the spot.” * * • “ May peace soon be re¬ 
stored ! Ibere is now one tyrant the lets, and 
without this we never could have obtained 
it. As for myself, 1 have enjoyed peace for 
these two days; the happiness of my coun¬ 
try is mine.” * * • “ In my whole life I 
never bated but one being; and I have now 
shown what 1 am. Those who pity me, 
should rather rejoice that they will see me 
iu the Elysian fields with Brutus and others 
of the ancients. The moderns have no 
charms for me, they are such despicable' 
people. There are few patriots that know 
how to die for their country.” 

“ To-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, is 
the time appointed for my trial; perhaps by 
noon I shall have lived to speak the lan¬ 
guage of theRonums. flow 1 may conduct 
myself in my last moments I cannot say; 
and it is only the end that crowns the work. 
There is no occasion for my affecting in., 
sensibility to my fate, as at present I have 
uot the slightest fear of death. 1 never 
valued life except for the utility it might 
bring with it.” 

The letter to her father, dated on the 
same day as the preceding, was a9fofiow:s: 

“ Pardon me, my dear father, for Imving 
disposed of my life without your permluion. 

“ 1 have avenged many innocent brings, 
and l>een the means of preventing fhe death 
of o thers. When the eyes ol^the, people are 

* Without some ex]4anation, this term may he 
rather unmteHigibte to many ol our nHutors. At 
this period of the Kevoliition two parties were 
predominant in France, vise, the Republimutand 
the Jacebin p>^y. The former, at tbff bead of 
which was Brissot, were generally oaUrii Brisso 
tines, though son^timm Gimpdiits, foom mapy 
of its partisans comfog from the department of 
Gironde. The latter, or Jacobin party, atent' by 
the name of “ Tke many of im 

memtwrs occupying the highest seats in the bail 
of the Assembly, and was beaded at first by 
Robttspierre and Dantes, and afterwards by 
Marat. 





ojpeae4, will certainly tejoii^ at Wng 
frra a tyrant. The reason oiT my 
feigni^ a journey to England arose from 
my wish to remain itkognita, but f soon 
found that impossible. I only trust that 
you will not be injured by what 1 have done; 
St all erents you will find protectors at Caen. 
Farewell, my dear father; foiget me, or 
rather r^oice at my fate. You know your 
daughter; no bad motive could have im¬ 
pelled her. Embrace my sister for me, 
whom I love with all my heart, as well as 
all my relations. Remember the words of 
Commie:— 

‘ he crime fait la honte, et non pas I’echafaud.’ 

“ To-morrow, at eight o’clock, I shall ap¬ 
pear before my judges.” 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, she 
was removed from her prison to the place 
of execution. On her way thither, which 
occupied upwards of two hours, she dis¬ 
played the same firmness and composure 
that had rendered her such an object of 
• admiration on her trial. The streets, 
through which the mournful procession 
passed, were lined with thousands of per¬ 
sons, some of whom, indeed, bad the 
brutality to insult her ears with the most 
dreadful imprecations, for having deprived 
them of their chief, and the abettor of 
their crimes. But neither reproaches nor 
imprecations aflPected in the least the se¬ 
renity and mildness which shone in her 
beautiful countenance. She mounted the 
dreadful scaffold, at the sight of which 


many a beaidtkl wsufritsr hid tfembledt 
whh the HKMSt ttftdatmted fiiraness, and 
saluted the surrottndm^ spe^tow, who 
now changed their former imprecsalions 
into loud acclamations. She adjusted her 
head herself under the dreadful machine; 
and, before the completion of her twenty- 
fifl;h-year, offered up her own life for the 
sake of saving thousands of her fellow- 
countrymen. When the axe had_ ter¬ 
minated her existence, the executioner 
seized her head, beautiful evenin death, 
and showing it to the surrounding multt- 
tude, gave it several buffets, no doubt 
with the idea of thus getting into their 
favour; but even this rabble, accustomed 
as it was to every species of crime and 
barbarity, showea its indignation at the 
atrocity, by insisting that the wretch 
should be immediately pumshed. 

Thus perished, by an untimely death, 
the beautiful and unfortunate Charlotte 
Corday. Her corpse was buried in the 
churcl'i-yard of St. Magdelaine, not far 
from the grave of Louis XVL 

To enter into any examination of the 
morality of the deed by which this self- 
devoted heroine sought to benefit her 
country is not our province; our readers 
must form their own opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. In whatever light, however, her 
conduct is viewed, one thing is certain: 
that with her own sex her example is 
unlikely ever to find many followers. 


THE CONTEST OF THE SPIRITS. 


PiEST Spirit. 

Fiom my loved Italian shore, 
Gladden’d by my smile no more, 

From the gently heaving wave 
In whose spray my form I lave. 

From the rose and jasmine bowers, 
Blushing with a thousand flowers— 
From that sunny strand I hie; 

Who on earth so hiest as I ? 

My home is in the moon-lit spray, 
Yet shun 1 not the eye of day; 

I wander oft, unseen, unheard, 
When fair Aurora’s warbling bird 
First tunes her lays—1 love the land 
Where, ns if touch’d by genii’s wand, 
O’er all (he smooth enamell’d plains 
Unfading beanly ever reigns. 

Dear, art tbon! smiling Italy, 

What spidt half so blest as 1 ? 


Second Spirit. 

My dwelling is th’ Atlantic wave— 

There, upon a bursting billow, 

Furious, raging, is my pillow. 

There my dwelling-place I have: 

Who, of all the sons of air, 

Can subvert my empire there— 

What is lluly's softened strand. 

What her rose, or what her vine, 

Iho’ the sunbeam ever shine—- 
What’s this gaj/, luxuriousland, 

To my echoing, foaming tide ? 

Ylnt, sprites of Italy, may hide 
Your heads in your own sonthern flowers; 
I am Ocean’s lord—-alone 
I listen to its hollow moan. 

Away, yc elves of perfumed bowers— 
Mine lie the stormy and the wild. 

Be yoitrs tlie soft, the fair, the mild. 


Third Spirit. 

My home is in the trackless air— 
Wmpt in a shroud of moonlight fair, 
Invisible I now have flown 
To listen to old Ocean’s moan— 



^4 ^0 JfiMfughi 

To beaiiT Hie Nereides midniglit aong, t ^ 

To view each p,u]e melodioos ^a.ve, 

, Blight In the mQonshine-~filed i hare 
mj ethereal home, along 
I'he shore of earth. What spirit dare 
With me compete ? Your homes are fair, 

Bat mine the loveliest is of all— 

Repljr, ye elves of this high hall. 

Qdeen of the Spirits. 

Cease, blest sylphs, this contest vain— 

Glorious spirit of the main, 

Thy thuna’rins' waves aie grand and bright: 

Gay spirit of the realms of light. 

Thy home lerial is and pure, 

’Tis exquisite; and be thou sure, 

Glad spirit of th’ Hesperian land, 

Thine is the fairest earthly strand. 
ifJweet are thy roses, rich thy vines. 

Thy fields «hcre Phcebus ever shines. 

Bat see, tlie first bright tinge of day 
. Crimsons the waves—Aurora's ray 

Colours the east—ye sylphs regain 

Your homes—tlie moon is on me wane. M. M, 


NO AFTERTHOUGHT WHEN ONCE A WIFE 

“ These awful words, ‘ Till death do part,’ 

2Iay well alarm the youtlifqj^ heart. 

No afterthought—when once a wife. 

The die la cast, and cast for life.’* 


To those young ladies who are about 
to pronounce, or who have already pro¬ 
nounced vows, which nought save death 
can disannul, the following “ hints” are 
ai^gested. To the former I would say, 
pause and reflect seriously ere you enter 
into a new state, whether you can con- 
%ientioasly fulfil all the duties which it 
imnoses upon you; and let the latter re¬ 
collect that, as their destiny is irrevocably 
sealed, their duty now is " to bear and 
forbear,*' even Elwuld they not have drawn 
prizes in the matrimonial lottery. 

A good wife should be perfectly free 
from affectation, vanity, and that thirst for 
universal mliniration which, if notchedeed 
in the bud, may eventually lead to the 
most unhappy consequences. ” The die 
is cast,” and it becomes, therefore, her 
duty to devote her whole soul to the task 
(should it unfortunately prove one) of 
pleanng him who has chosen her from 
among the muldtiide to be the partner of 
bis ** joys arid sorrows. * Selfisluness must 
not enter into her character, and ^e should 
at all thnes ^ r^y to give u^ her own 
to Ms—4o ei^mt him inevejy 
thvWfSMy, ^when he returns 
^ j»h»8Ui:a of 


the day, as the case may be, receive him 
with a smile of cheerfulness and delight. 
Let her especially beware of ever exhibit¬ 
ing either caprice or waywardness of 
temper. 

Should he ever in a moment of irrita¬ 
tion, whetlier from a just or unjust cause, 
utter an unkind woref, as she values her 
own future peace, let her not by an angry 
retort add fuel to the flame already kin¬ 
dled. The wisest of men has said, “ a 
soft answer turneth away wrath, bu 
grievous words stir up angerand a look 
even, at such a moment, would be capable 
of sowing the seeds of endless discqrd. In 
such a case she must bear meekfy with His 
infirmities of temper; and if he proves to 
be in the wrong, wait until he is calm ere 
she attempts her own justification. Above 
all things, let her beware of acquainting 
** her friends” with any matrimonial di^ 
ferenees that may arise j for there is no¬ 
thing more degrading to a woman's pri^ 
than, on that score, to be die object of pity 
amongst her a^uainbmeeg, the jfeiimfo 
j»rt of which (lilte the in La 

Fontaine’s foble, leho ma^fied one 
into two dmsen m’ dimeabmrin,) wdl assur¬ 
edly assist her to swell Old the cidalt^ne 
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of his' ifiisdeimhors to stich an extmt fle6r a moment, they would flat ** a 
tto die will think him “ the vilest of the meek and quiet ^irif ’ i® fl*®^ greatest 
vil^” and herself “ the most injured of ornament; that scrupulousdeanliness and 
her sex.” Th^mce proceed eternal quar- neatness—^thatariinnateroodestyandele- 
rels and recriminations; for what man will gance of mind, which characterises, or 
fci|[ive» or at least place any confidence should charactense, every woman of edu- 
in the woman who thus informs the world cation and good breeding, t(^iher' with 
of thoK dissensions which should be hid an amiable disposition, a cheerful^ and 
in the inmost recesses of her own breast ? obliging temper, and an earnest desire to 

It should be the supreme pleasure of a please, would gain and retain their hus- 
good wife to make home as agreeable as band’s aflFections more effectually than all 
.possible to her husband: those numberless the tawdry trappings of fashion. 

Attentions to which the French give the If a woman possess shcwy accomplish- 
title of “ petita soins,” and which the meats, she should only bring them forward 
woman who loves knows so well how to^. after marriage, to enliven her own fireside, 
pay, should not be neglected : she should unless her husband take a pride in seeing 
consider nothing as trivial which could her shine in company; in that case his 
win a smile of approbation from him. will must be law. She should pay a due 
Should he be fond of society, and his regard to her health, and, it delicate, 
income permit him to indulge in it, she not exhaust his patience by constant com<- 
should assist him gracefully in doing the plaints and unavailing murmurs, which 
honours of his table; and as the house- would only tend to depress his spirits, 
hold affairs would be exclusively her de- without atfoRling her the least benefit, 
partment, she should not trust to servants, A proper sense of religious duties and 
but superintend every thing herself, a due observance of public worship being 
However extensive her establishment,, eco- the foundation of every virtue in woman, 
nomy should be strictly enjoined, and ex- and so necessary to her temporal as well as 
travagance even in trifies carefully avoided.* eternal welfare, cannot be loo strongly in- 
The neglect of this has been the ruin of culcated. Wives in particular shoulti at- 
too many families, and bitter must be the tend to the advice of St. Peter, who tells 
reflections of that woman, who, by her them “ to be in subjection to their own 
thoughtlessness on such points, has brought husbands; that if any obey not the word, 
misery on all those most dear to her! If, they also may without the word be won by 
on the contrary, her husband is fond of the conversation of the wives! while they 
retirement, she must not, by constantly behold your i-haste conversation coupled 
filling the house with company, give him with fear. \A’hose adorning, let it not be 
cause of complaint, as there is nothing tlie outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
more annoying to a person of studious and and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
retired habits than a never-ending influx of apparel; but let if be the hidden man 
of idle visitors. of the heart, in that which is not corrup- 

Extravagance in dress is a growing evil, tiblo, even the ornament of a meek and 
and shoula be checked ere it becomes •• a quiet spirit, which is, m the sight of God, 
subtle bosom sin.” If women would re- of great price.” 

memoir op CATHERINE THE SECONO, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

BY THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 

There has been lately published at Paris, writer of France at the present day, and 
a biographical sketch of Catherine of Rus- that her style is always sprightly and en- 
sia, roe great lad woman of the north, tertaining whenever she cnooses to write, 
written by themphiepen of the Duchesse Her work proceeds thus r— 
d*Abrantes. This memoir exhibits the In the midst of the splendid fetes given 
varied talents of Madame Junot in a new soon after the conquest of the Crimea, 

light. Sometimes she appears to forget the and in celebration of the victory, a wmrn- 
severity of unornamented truth rather iug voice reached Catherine of Russia, 
more than we should wish, if we were which seemed to declare that the time 
seardting hr authentic information on such was not far distant when she most render 
a subject. No one lan, however, deny an account of her guilty life, 
that Sfodame Junot is the first female Gregory OrloC who had been the 
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iiiBti'ffiaiait «f Iwtr usiroatk^ **®fe gl^Meed fottwl It if 
totte yean retirrf ffbiiii <iofflrt. obol miachitf. It a aWiiiltettt he anuta I 



Otl0 jM reque^ pentdtskm to travel. 
Ladea with the riches heaped tut him by 
^ severest be visited tfarioia coontries 
m £un^ *<OrloC was married; he had 
espoosea the yotiog Countess Zioowieff, 
his ctHiun, lady of the dfdier of the Km- 
press.* She Was amiably and handsome, 
and this man enjoyed great domestic 
htq^ness, a blessing that he had little 
deserved. At lansanne he bst his wife, 
idler an illness of a few (bys. The pas- 
mons of Orkfi*, always violent, seemed to 
be concentrated in t^ agony of grief he 
felt when be closed die eyes of this 
soother of his life. Tlie frenzy of despair 
that succeeded her immediate loss, was 
followed by a settled melancholy; his 
attendants wwe deceived by this apparent 
quietude, ainl he todc the way to Russia 
without any one perceiving that grief had 
unsettled bis reason. The evening of his 
arrival^ there was a graiki fete at Tzarco 
Zblo; the halls resounded with joyous 
and animated airs, the waltzing groups 
went round the dancing room with celerity, 
and in the midst of this lively crowd, 
Catlierine leant on the arm of Lanskoi, a 
new favourite, whom she really believed 
loved her from gratitude, and of whom 
^ was doatingly fond. All of a sudden 
a man in deep mourning p'^sented himself 
before her; he wore the first decorations 
of foe Busrian empire, and a crowd of 
foreign orders besides, but all oddly put 
on, and fontastically jumbled together; 
his hair was in the utmost disorder, his 
foce ghastly pale. Caih<»ine shuddered 
when slie recognised Gregwy OrlofF. 

* Ah well, Katinka,' he said, with a 
delirious laugh, * you still have a taste for 
dancing then } Will you waltz with me? 
Don’t let my black dress scare you ?' 

**And he looked alternately at his 
mouming habit, and at (^thenne. All 
U a sullen, hb countaiance assumed an 
expression of wildness. 

“ * Did yew know that my wife was 
de^ ?’ he biouted out with a terrible voice, 

* did you know it, I «iy } And if you did 
know it, how darwi you give a ball when 
»y poor Zinowieff was scarcely buried ? 
perdition sebe you if you com- 



km advanced to protect foe bat 

she, who at the moment that we reepg- 
nis^ Orloff had seen that he was <tat of 
his mind, immedbtely interposed, and, 
spealung with great sonness, assured him 
that she did not know till then font his 
wife was dead. 

*‘*Yes, she b dead,* said Orioff, 
shaking hb head and feeding hb hantby 
«she is dead—angel that she vms,—and, 
^ as for me, 1 remain behind. 1 am ve^ 
** unhappy, Katinka, for I loved that wife 
of mme very dearly*—I loved her pas¬ 
sionately !* 

“ .\nd this savage Orloff shed tears of 
love and despair for the loss of his wife. 
All of a sudden he perceived Lanskoi, 
and began to laugh. 

“ • Ah, ah r M said, * who is it we 
have here—a new favourite ? Hum, you 
are very young, child! Poor ninny- 
hammer, how will you like to X sod¬ 
den tumble from this elevation ?’ He 
*then redoubled hb sallies of laughter, and 
added such insulting expressbns resp^ng 
the Empress, that Lanskoi, whose sisters 
were present, sprang forward to expel 
him by force. Orloff looked on bim with 
an expression of contempt, and extending 
an arm which would have demolished the 
elegant figure of the favourite at a blow, 
he said, * another step and I will fling you 
out of this window’—^showing him one 
close by. 

“ ‘ Orloff! Orloff!’ cried Catherine in a 
tone of remonstrance: then addressing 
Lanskoi, whom she retained by force, she 
added, ‘let him alone, don’t you see he 
is mad ?* 

“ ‘ Oh! to be sure: I am mad, am I ?’ 
retorted Orloff with a bitter laiqgb; and 
then he added, ‘ And who has made me 
mad ? Is it not thee, Katinka ? Was it 
not foV thy sake that ! became e n^jdde, 
an assassin, and stamped on my brow the 
sign of a murderer, which makes sdl men 
fl^ that lode thereon ? And now, woman, 
thou sayest 1 am mad.* 

He raised hb mm» and hb menacing 
attitude so terrified the l&mprest, that she 
uttered a cry, and Rmk tmn faindis on a 
sofa. Her terror recaUed Orloff to bimaelf 
for a few instantB, but he still retained 
hb savage manners. He turned away from 
the Empress, and left the royal apartmoats 









them with t^or. To thpse voung people 
Etot remember the aemeanour of 
Ori^f wheOf in the meridian of his power, 
he iw^ to traverse those apartments, the 
scene was inexplicable. 

“For a long time Catherine retained 
the greatest terror of this formidable visit- 
adon. More than once again Orloff 
forced himself into her presence. She 
dared not forbid him the court, for, mad 
as he was, he awed her. The reproaches 
witfi which he loaded her, made every 
one shudder. At last, he was carried to 
Moscow by force. In a state of phrenzy '* 
Im dedarra the apparition of Peter the 
Tbird was ever present to his eyes; that 



hfe pi^stid hinir 
died in 
m3, 

** Vladimer Oirlolf returned to the JSin** 
press i»er portrait, surrounded with rfia* 
monds, which his deceased brother, Hite 
all her other favourites, always wore on 
the breast-button of his coat. Cathe* 
line gazed on it for some moments in 
silence, then returned it to Vladimer, and 
desired him to give it from her to Alexis 
Orloff, with permission to cariy it as bis 
brother had done. In fact, Alexis ha4 
shared the crimes of Gregory, and, in 
his turn, was now to inherit the same 
rewards.'* 


LINES FOUND IN THE CELL OF A MANIAC. 

Supposed to have been written durinff a storm. 

Bute, spirit of the whirlwind, dread demon of the blast, 

And crush an abject wretch whose dream of hope is past: 

Stern elements, I brave ye, far your hottest rage can ne’er 
Equal my bosom’s storm—^increase the torture there. 

Oh! reason, consciousness, why do ye return at times 
To tell roe what I am—to tax me with my crimes: 

To remind me of the past:—and oh, why at times upraise 
Tbe curtain of futurity—shew unto my gaze 
A hideous boundless space, the place for spirits curst, 

Virhcre seem shadowy fiends to hover, until my spirit burst 
It's clayey limits? m * * 

^ Hi * * * 

Though dark, and dimly seen tlurough a twilight’s mystic gloom, 
"ns Hades, dread abode—^*115 there I see my doom. 

Hope, e’en cheering hope, from me, from guilty me bath fled. 
Dead amongst the living, yet living ’midst the dead. 

Come, madness, raging madness, come; for thy worst horrors are 
*To tbe tortures of remorse to be preferred far. 

I see the vengeance of my Ood, 1 hear his awfrd calk. 

In, the stormy winds that roar, in the thunderbdlt that falls, 

Bave on, ye elements, ye annihilating powers, 

Dread nofeefrd comrades of my gloomy mortal hours: 

For oh, 'tis sweet to me to hear the thunders lou% crash. 

And mark, the crimson lines that streak the %htning’s flush. 

lova. 
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ny wim. OEOROE cttooxsitANf!;. 


In tlie earlier periods of our history, 
beings of another tyorid are recorded to 
have ridden on the wings of the wind— 
the incubus, or nighttnare>—and to have 
wandered about frocn parish to parish, 
blasting the com and the cattle, or casting 
spelts and afflictions over' the objects of 
their indiscriminate enmity. Tradition 
almost invariably stamps the m^appy 
mortals, who, in the estimation of the vui- 

E r; were qualified by dge or loneliness to 
Id Communion with such spirits, with 
the seal of the most wretched poverty; 
and whilst they were supposed to have 
over all subjected nature a boundless 
power and an uncontrolled influence, 
rarely was either exercised in the first law 
of nature—self-preservation; and few 
were those who knew where to calculate 
on the next precarious meal. Though 
the exceptions were rare, yet among these 
marked ministers of good or evil, there 
were some of a superior caste, who, 
whether they possessed or not the un¬ 
earthly power attributed to them, were far 
removed, by nature and qualifications, 
from the ignorant race with whom popular 
prejudice had allied them, and to whom, 
trOtn secret motives, they would instil the 
notion that they did belong. Of such 
was the individual of whom we are about 
to speak. 

Dame Sageiey had attained the requi¬ 
site age, and with it the reputation, of 
dealing in witiicraft. She was the only 
remaining descendant of a once opulent 
and numerous family, whose possessions 
extended principally over the wide wilds 
of Hertfor^hire; but in early life much 
had been sacrificed by her brothers m the 
rage of the crusades, in which they 
fell; her husband and three sons were 
martyrs in the insurrection of Leicester, 
and with them sunk the remainder of the 
property. 

Alone and desolate, Dame Sageiey be¬ 
held the domains of her ancestors in the 
possession of strangere and foreigners; 
and the only compensation awarded to her 
in her old ^e, for the sacrifice of her fa¬ 
mily and fortunes, was a small house, 
surrounded by a gardmi, peibap half an 
aCTe in extent, and a pitM pension 
to lier by Henry the Third, on the 
wders^of the widely-extending forests 
’ down to the banks of 


the little river Bulbourn, wd separated 
them from Langley, the residence of, that 
monarch, and the place whei^ hij then 
held his court. Ime humble villggg of 
Langley bears no vestige now of tim 
vour in which it was then held; hut, at 
the period to which our tale refers, the 
long line of houses, whose monotonous 
bearing is now only occasionally broken 
by the rattle of a town coach, or the heavy 
drawl of some agricultural vehicle, was 
then the scene of merriment and festivity 
on occasion of the birth of a Prince, after¬ 
wards known as Edmund of Lamgley. 

It was little probable that a female of 
Dame Sageley’s reputation should pass 
unvisiled by some one or other of the 
court party; but, secluded and uncom¬ 
promising in her nature, she shunned the 
public gaze, and aware of the reputation 
which beset her, she as much as possible 
avoided a contact with the world, save in 
the little offices of charity and kindness to 
her poorer neighbours during periods of 
,sickness or sorrow. To her cures of the 
diseased, and some small relief to persons 
in poverty, it is not unlikely she was in¬ 
debted for the reputation of one who held 
communion with forbidden things, More 
than usual care had been bestowed on her 
own education, and even as a girl she had 
excelled in the limited knowle^e of those 
rude days. Some acquaintance with ffie 
hilling powers of simples, in an expe¬ 
rience of little less than fourscore years, 
and through numerous vicissitudes of a 
changing fortune, which she had acquired, 
rendered her an object of reverence even 
to those by whom she was feared. 

Latterly, another and imperative motive 
had increased her necessary vigilance fm* 
seclusion. A family to whom, in the de¬ 
cline of her falling fortunes. Dame Sageiey 
had been indebted for Itindnesses, had 
fallen into evil days, and of a numerous 
race one child only remmned. Proscri^d 
and hunted down, the shelter which under 
richer roofs had been denied to her, she 
found beneath the humble thatch of Dame 
Sageiey. Years had rolled on, and the 
unconscious and soiiiiiw infant had be¬ 
come a fine girl, in the bloom ^^owii^ 
youth and loveliness; and tojpreswve W 
lovely charge frotn the profane gaze of 
the Visitors at the adjmning palace, to 
cultivate her intellect and enricn her mind 
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with whatever resources her own afforded, melody woceeded: but tehen told from 
was the daily occupation of her aged pro- old witch &geley's cottage, they would 
^tor; and well were her efforts repaid, pursue their course with a smile of con- 
To a quick perception and an ardent spi- tempt not always unaccompanied with a 
nt, the young Gertrude added an intense- slight tremor; ror even the higher class, 
of application which seconded the in those days, had some belim in su^r- 
efforts of her aged instructress; so that, natural powers beii^ possessed by toose 
long before she had arrived at years of who communed with the Evil One. 
maturi^, she need not have shrunk Bright and happy as were the days of 
a^shed ^ bef(H« the accomplished and the innocent Gertrude, evil was impending 
highly-gifted ones of the land, though over her; and the light heart, that never 
hitherto she had seen little more than the knew sorrow but for others, was to be 
churls by whom their cottage was sur- pressed down with its own: yet her aged 
rounded. Amongst her many accom- protector forptot not the duty to which she 
plishments, she had been early accus- had devoted herself; and whether her in- 
tomed to embody in son^, without the aid fluence partook or not of earth, so it was 
of any accompaniment, the warm imagery exercised for good, what did it matter ? 
of her own pure and uncontaminated During the festivities which succeeded 
mind; and to pour the effusions of her the birth of another heir of England, it 
light heart on the evening breeze, or be- had been her care more than usual to 
neath the pale light of the broad silver seclude her child, as she fondly called 
moon, was her delightful task, when the Gertrude, and the increasing concourse of 
. ancient dame, beneath the latticed portal visitors rendered such seclu^on more than 
of her dwelling, where the eglantine, ever needful. Still, when all around were 
sion flower, and clematis were blending supposed to he within the palace, and 
their harmonies of tint and odour, would peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
press her withered hands upon her head, the exuberant and girlish spirits of the 
and, whilst she blessed her with all the youthful inmate would hurst forth into 
fervour and energy of a parent, she song. Frequently would Gertrude wish 
would almost forget the sorrows of de- she could witness the gaiety of the neigh- 
parted years. bouring court; and sometimes, when the 

Often, in the calm of the receding day, dame would endeavour to repress this 
as the tones of her voice, now deep and wish, and tel! her the fulfllmoit of it 
sad, now light and mounting, floated over would too probably be her ruin, she 
the waters that glided silent and slowly would almost yield to melancholy; but 
through the valley beneath, have the pea- even then she would indulge in ner fa- 
sants mrried their steps, and deemea the vourite talent and sing. At such a mo- 
so^ds as not proceeding from an earthly ment did she warble the following song, 
voice. Busy courtiers, too, would linger in a half-plaintiff tone of repining and 
and listen, and wonder whence such melancholy 

The sun is setting cheerily 

On shrub and tree and meadow, 

The doe, alarmed, goes bounding by 
Beside her lengthening shadow. 

Along its course the rivulet 
Goes gliding on in gladness, 

When 1 alone am sore beset, 

And half inclined to sadness. 

Tlie spring-tide comes, and nature wears 
Her gorgeous robe before us; 

Her course the moon straight onward hears, 

Along the blue depths o’er us: 

But 1, alas Uie day! am born 
For selfish sorrow only; 

Like tlie nightingale, on single thorn 
1 sing, for I am lonely. 

The eagle soars along his path, 

He seeks his rocky eirie; 

And even the very night bird hath 
A task that does not weary. 
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Alxm), ibelowy in eurtb and «i?, 

All living tibicign turn jovous; 

They know no tbuMjgbt Uxe those vye hear 
WiUiin 118 to destroy us. 

For I, the simplest of my moe, 

Without or ^ef or sorrow, 

1 weary of the happiest place, 

And doat upon the morrow. 

But sorrows o’er me may Iw flung— 

Alnsl f do not need them; 

For what is e’en the heart unwrung 
Without Its native freedom P 


The last murmurs of her voice had 
scarcely died away when a quick tapping 
was heard at die door. So unusual a 
sound startled the younger inmate; but 
Dmne Sageley, whose bloM ran in amore 
even current, expressed no i^mptom of 
alarm, and her calm look oompo^ Ger-> 
trade’s spirits, as she rose td admit the 
intnuler. It was a youth, apparently of 
two-auad«tweotybut the quivering blaze 
of the wood embers on tiie low hearth 
gave sufficient light to discover that the 
falcoa he bore on bis wrist bespoke him 
an attendant of the court, and bis dress 
was in die extreme of the fashion of thi^ 
days. He slightly aplogised for his in> 
trusion, but vnth the air of one who felt 
a (xmsciousnesa that he was more accua- 
tomed to conferring than receiving favours, 
liotwuhstanding a haughtiness of detnea> 
nmir, his apology* d^gh slight, was 
made with an mr of eourteousness and 
good*br^ii|g, ttich as in society is never 
without its e^ct, But the dame had seen 
too lai^ of mankind, their deceit and 
hypocrisies, to be for a moment deluded 
biandishmeiit of manner or a smooth 
voice, and from the moment she addressed 
him he felt conscious it was so, and he 
spoke widi less confidence and more re- 
spett. “ Unaccustomed to the paths on 
jbis return from ht, Alban’s,” he said, 
“ he had lost his way, and the distant 
sound of a voice which he had followed 
had led him to their door, and he could not 
resist the temptation to behold the being 
from whom emanated such sweet melotly.” 
He had now only tp repeat his apology 
aod witlidraw, the dame giving him no 
enrouragement for further dUcourse, The 
light# df the palace, still glimmering on 
the Opposite hiH, were pointed out to him, 
^ .with a civil but very cold salutation of 
adieu! and he turned from their door. 
G^rude trpeed his hasty steps down the 
dekient from their.,tmttage tdl his fij;ure 
.m the wood, ffiat skirled the Bui- 


bourn on either side. She beard the 
splashing of his steps as he waded the 
ford~-she saw him fer a moment as he 
ascended the opposite bank—be was then 
lost to her anxious sight. Short as had 
been this interview with the young stran¬ 
ger, the susceptible heart of Gertrude al¬ 
ready felt its influence. Her eye was still 
bent on the spot where he bad disappeared. 
Unconscious of her own feelings, her 
thoughts were still wandering from her 
loved home. Still, in imagination, she be¬ 
held the stranger, when the hand of her 
aged monitor, gently resting on her arm, 
lecalled her to herself.—” Child of my 
dearest affections,” said she, 1 read in 
your eye, and your silence, and your 
downcast look, the revolution that has 
taken place in your heart. To recal the 
past is impossible: our efforts must be di¬ 
rected to guard against the future. You 
know not- yet what love is, but you have 
seen the being you fancy you could love— 
whom you think you already love. 
Nay, dear Gertrude, I blame you not; 
this passion is the.curse, as it is the 
delight of youthful hearts, and the 
kindest and warmest are its most ac¬ 
ceptable victims. I would warn you, 
Gertrude, but your own heart must be 
your defender against evil; yet, child, 
SHUN THIS YOUTH— Ae uould be your 
ptrdition. Gertrude, when 1 shall be 
laid in the churchyard on the hill, you 
may, you will, need a protector—a guide. 
Take, then,” she rantinued, this small 
relic.” You see it is a golden heart; it 
encloses your fate. Wear it next your 
heart. In the hour of danger, break it; 
and though the knowledge of its contents 
may rend your heart, it will save you from 
perditbn.*' 

The affectionate girl burst into an 
agony of grief, and throwing herself on 
her bosom interrupted llier, saying, ” Pear 
mother, speak not so sadly; I will ffiink 
no more of this handsome stranger; stiU,” 
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added die artless girl* Bigh>»g« •* I tviidt 1 
had nfit seea him.” —"Ah, Qatrude, 
tfwild to God you had not j would that I 
could preserve you wholly from that 
passion which causes the spring of life to 
pass away in sorrow, ana the summer 
without peace; and makes us the victims 
of fate and affliction, till the mists of au> 
tumn wrap us in their gloom, and leave 
the bitter blasts of winter entirely to con¬ 
sume us. Retire now, my child, and let 
me reflect in solitude how we can avert 
this great evil.*’ The next day the stran¬ 
ger came not; true, he had not promised * 
ah! wt» he not expected ? He had not 
hinted an intention of doing so, and yet 
poor Gertrude felt disappointed. The 
gay girl had become grave, her smile was 
no longer the smile of a tranquil spirit, 
her daily occupations became wearisome, 
for her thoughts were upon the stranger, 
and she had resigned the serene slumbers 
' of innocence and peace for tumultuous 
dreams. At length he did come; then 
days and weeks passed on, and still he 
continued a constant visitor. The aged 
dame forbade him not; she dared not, for 
she KNEW HIM. Still she encouraged 
him not. 'I'he energies of her nature 
seemed to be leaving her, or was it that 
her task on earth was nearly done, and 
that she felt it was so, and rerigned her¬ 
self calmly to the abandonment of her 
Btrenglh and the extinction of her intel¬ 
lects r She saw the young people daily 
companions; wbetever retirement was to 
be found, in the intricacies of the wood¬ 
land paths, by the winding of the river, 
by moonlight, or when the early sun was 
rising in the east, still they were insepar¬ 
able. To delight her aged friend was 
now HO longer the only object of Ger¬ 
trude’s songs; to watch her wishes, no 
longer the sole delight of her heart—the 
stranger was her all of hope, of thought, 
of love. 

Gradually the good dame Sageley was 
sinking to that rest which her miseries on 
earth had long made her sigh for. Con¬ 
stantly she warned Gertrude to think only 
of the youth as of a stranger, or as a 
friend, or as a relative, " hut as a lover, 
Gertrude, never ! It would he your ‘ per¬ 
dition,’ and from that I would save yon, 
yet, dare I, yet.> No—oft my child, will 
sorrow dim your eye; frequently will the 
Mtter sigh heave your bosom ; my deatli 
will come, sickness may hefal you, still 
break not the relic—kive may cool, friend- 
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when home, imd friend^ «U, all m lost 
end sorrow Seems weaned with pesaecii* 
tion, imd a marrfa^ with THAt vooth 
promises to secure your liappiness^ then 
perdition is hovering o’er you. Then, 
and only then, break the relic, and you 
wilt be saved, though your peace may be 
a wreck—i^ould you dare to marry him 
without doing as I, in these my dying 
hours, command you, soul and body you 
are lost." 

Gertrude sighed, but was silent, yet 
she cherished the thought that he loved 
and would never prove ftilse. 

Prom exhaustion the poor old Woman 
ceased her warnings, and the afflicted 
Gertrude retired, not to sleep, but to won¬ 
der at the dame’s vehement and m 3 i 8 te- 
rious manner, and to think of the youth, 
whom in spite of every thing, she loved. 

The following morning the poor dame 
was found a corpse, on knees. Ger¬ 
trude’s tears were the tears of bitterness, 
and her wailings the agony of an almost 
broken heart. 

Gertrude was now alone in the world, 
the being who professed to love her was 
unknown to her, save as an attendant on 
the Court; her own simple heart had 
acknowledged him for its lord, but in the 
pureness of her mind she shrunk from a 
continual intercourse which the prcseiMJe 
of her aged friend had hitherto sancti¬ 
fied. By almost invbible degrees she 
imagined her lovear bad become embold¬ 
ened by the decease of her loved tnoni- 
tress ; he no longer stood in awe of that 
indefensible being,—of that superiority 
from which he had hitherto shrunk. At 
length he spoke freely, and then plainly, 
and when theyparted-^ertrude burst into 
tears. In the violence of her sobs she 
felt the pressure of the relic, but she dared 
not have recourse to what she deemed its 
mystic influence. Sorrow visited her,— 
blit there was now no chance of her mar¬ 
riage with the youth she loved. 

Months passed aw^, and Gertrude bad 
fled from her home. 'The attentions of her 
once humble lover were changed to per¬ 
secutions ; the memory of her departed 
friend clung heavily to her; every litde 
neglKit to which she felt dhe had sub¬ 
jected heraelf fm: the man from whom she 
tiow fled, returned with accumuUited form*, 
—and yet she loved him I The contrast 
of her once happy home, haf^y, though 
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10 bumble^ was ever pressii^ upon her 
i^tioughts. 1%e scene of their first meet^ 
ing, the witness their growii^ affec- 
tbn, all was remeinberedt but it existed 
no longer for her: it was lo^ for ever— 
yet she loved him! Her misery mid dp. 
gradadoo, wretchedness and poverty that 
hy before her««d^ged not her senti. 
ments, so for fmthfm is the heart of 
woman 1 How unchtmging when once she 
truly loves. 

Condon vras ntrt then what London is 
now: at all times miserable enough for 
the unhappy, yet too often to it the un- 
happy fiy as to their only shelter. But 
U'itbih its wtdls there was tlien no refuge, 
even in the streets, 7‘he be^ar fled from 
the insufferable stench by night, and the 
precarious alms charity gave were but a 
pocn* compensation for the necessity of 
wading through its filth by day. Into 
many of the streets daylight scarcely 
ever penetrated, so closely d.d the upper 
stories approach each other by the pro¬ 
jecting buildings, that they nearly met 
overhead—^yetto London fled the wretched 
Gertrude. It was not long ere misery 
had worked its worst with her, save that 
it could not deprive her of her innocence. 
Her little property was expended, and 
her trifling personals had all been dts- 
Kised of. Exhausted and hungry, the 
ragile form of the once lovely Gertrude 
lad wandered from the city, and, with her 
lead resting against a btmk, she lay on 
the public footpath wHidi crossed an open 
Held where now A4der»gate-Btreet is situ¬ 
ate, without a : oof to shelter her. 

There are always wretches to oppress 
the desolate. A heartless rabble soon 
collected, making a mockery of her. She 
was almost too far gone to heed them; 
but as she raised her languid eye to some 
two or three figures that stood aloof, as 
though she would implore protection, 
though too feeble to ask it, she cai^ht 
the eye of her lover, her oppressor, her 
puraoer. With the little strength that re« 
mained she ^ung towards him, she dung 
to his knees, and by all his sworn affec¬ 
tion she conjured him to save her. He 
^UTR^ her tr«R him, and ordered her to 
TO seiss^, accusing her of witdmraft. 
She shrieked akntd. The mob rece^^, 
«if fearing contagion, to mdte room for 
her to pass, deafoning the suffering girl 
with ^r groans am hisses. On h^ 
hdag ctot mto jiwmmii such was her 
was no ekpemation of her 


recoveiy. Her sweetness of temper ex¬ 
cited feelings of humanity in <her jailors, 
and with their care she was suffiaently 
recovered to Understand the nature of t|ie 
situation in which she was so CTiieiiy 
placed. Slill she poured forflit the gnU* 
tude of a thankful heart that even her 

{ iresent misery protected her from her 
over's importunities. Alas! she was de¬ 
ceived. Her returning health and stren^h 
were duly intimatM to him who nad 
brouijht upon her all this misery. Em. 
boldened, yet apparently softened, he 
came, yet again insulted her by offering 
the gilded infamy she bad already re¬ 
jected. He then essayed taunting her 
with her miseries, and pointed out to her 
tliat his simple word could extricate her. 
She reproached him not; but she said, 
depending on her own uprightness, she 
had measured his love by her own, and 
most bitter was her disappointment. He 
left her, saying she would repent wlien too 
late even for him to save her. 

The next morning she was arraigned. 
On the bench of her judges sate her ac- 
cuser. HE,'the son of the monarch— 
her lover—was there to accuse her. Then 
she felt the truth of all Dame Sageley had 
said—then she felt the mercy of her warn¬ 
ing, but too late—liowed her head meekly, 
but made no reply to the accusations 
brought against her, though she felt all 
was false. She was condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment; yet not even whilst 
they were bearing her away was her af¬ 
fection wholly subdued, though now she 
felt it hopeless. Heavily and wearily* 
passed the term of her imprisonment, and 
latterly her lover had ceased his persecu- 
tions. At the conclusion of her punish- 
ment, with an aching heart she bent her 
steps to the scene of ner childhood, of her 
hapless bve. She shrunk from the great 
dty. She felt chastened by affiictiOQ, if 
that which was pure could be rendered 
more so. She now looked on the past 
with less passion, and upon the future with 
more hope. She resolved to return to the 
Cottage, her sole inheritance, and by la¬ 
bour and diligence procure a subsistence, 
and forget her persecutor. But what can 
represent her horror when, on reaching 
the long-cherished spot, rite found the 
cottage mat had shewed her infancy, me 
cottage in which she had learnt all her 
lessons of piety and go^ess, the cottage 
rendered omr by the Imllowed remem* 
Inaoce, eff hcrdeeply-tamented protectressj 
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ttat cottage, the scene of all her hope, male. SwiMy flew the htftjrs. He was 
of all h^ love, scathed, and a black- seldom absent. Gertrude Was almort too 
Oliisd nun; the garden, too, was de- happy to reflet how One so lowly bred* 
Strayed, and nota vestige of former beanty would be received as the bride of the mo¬ 
or cwnfort remained. Her heart at once narch's son. That she was to be the ho- 
told her who had done this; and then, noured and honourable wife of the man 
and then only, felt she loved him no loved seemed her only thought. The 
longer! %e had borne the death of her day prevbus, while tryuig on a golden 
hopes, die persecution, the neglect, the chain he brought her, she took off the 
scorn of him she loved, his insult, his riband from around her neck to which was 
contumely; but thus to strike at the root sti^ended the relic. • * • 

of all her fond remembrances, thus to Remembrance flashed on her mind ; she 
render her homeless, she thought he must became pale, and tremblingly related to 
be a heartless wretch, indeed, and she her lover under what circumstances it was 
ceased to love him, or thought she had. given to her, and added—“I dare not now 
Nature and nature’s wants will be heard in break it, for fear it should be the medium 
despite of the direst, dee[)est sorrow; and of dissolving our happiness, and prove it 
poor €fertrude found her bodily strength only a delusion ” Her lover smiled con- 
diminish as her mental powers became temptuously, and said—“ Surely, my 
more vigorous. She thought of the relic. Gertrude cannot be so weak : let us break 
“ Alas r she said, “ now I never shall it, love, and prove the fallacy.” 

, need to break it. Want and ruin to all She yielded—he broke it. A paper 
my hopes are before me; but now he, the fell out, with these words inscribed:— 
son of a long line of monarebs, will never *' As you value the blessing of your 
seek me, seek ray hand. No, no !—The dying friend, my long-tried knd faithful 

secret, therefore, will die with me.” Sageley, let not my child know the secret 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed I now confide to you, except to save her 
through her mind when she saw her lover, from perdition Keep her from court, 
repentant and in humbleness of heart, be- She is the child of the King — I am 
fore her. He knelt to her, and said, his victim.” 

” Gertrude, best beloved of my soul, can Poor Gertrude! she was spared further 
you forgive ? Will you now receive to trial. From that hour reason left her. 
your heart a wretched being who, through Well her lover remembered, when he 
all, has loved you i Forgive my degrad- was but a child, the sorrowful tale of 
iiMf offers, forget my persecuting cruelty, l.ady H—, who left court in disgrace, 
and share the brilliance of fortune your and, it was reported, gave birth to an in- 
•virtues deserve.” fant, never after Iw^rd of. Gertrude was 

Love still was triumphant in tbe faith- that infant, 
ful heart of poor Gertrude Her deceased Had vbe vitluons-minded Gertrude re- 
friend and her admonitions were forgotten, sisted the weakness of her heart, and lis- 
the relic was not thought of; she sunk on tened to the warnings of her aged friend, 
his bosom, and in the fond forgiving weak- she would never have consented to con- 
ness of woman, she forgave, and again fide her happiness to the man who would 
trusted. That day week was appointed have destroyed her, she would never have 
for their nuptials, and her lover placed had cause to break the golden relic 
her under the care of an honourable fe- and never have known the fatal secret. 
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The evening shades have gather'd o'er 
Yon bark upon the billow. 

Bright stars look down, and softly pour 
Their light around each pillow; 

Yet still there is one dark-hair’d mmden tiiere. 
Who lifts her eye to Heaven in prayer. 


* Of her paraatige sh« was ignoraat 
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The flowing Wave is flipp'd in gold, 

From the deej» red setting sun. 

And daylight’s wings begin to fold. 

For his race is nearly run; 

Still that maiden looks on the burning cky. 
And her bosom swells with heart-drawn sigh. 

Paint mists are rolling o’er the tide 
Of Atlantic's heaving breast, 

And gallantly they onward glide. 

Like a bird to its mountain nest: 

Yet that pale girl thinks of a far-off laiid, 
And longs to fly back to its happy strand. 

A cloud wrapt in its crimson vest. 

The lone, last one in the skies, 

Where yon star wakes from its fairy rest. 

To frnze as the daylight dies; 

That cloud has call’d to tlie maiden’s mind 
The dear one she’s left in her home behind. 

It has winged from the white-cliff’d shore 
Of Old England’s sea-girt isle. 

Where breathes a voice she hears no more. 
And laughing lips she sees not smile; 

Oh, her long rark lashes can’t stay the tear 
Which falls fur the heart she loves so dear. 


Ivy will die if torn away 
From the oak to which it clung, 

So that maiden’s spirit, once so gay. 

Will moan like a harp imstrung; 

For she breathes, she sighs, she prays alone 
For that lov’d lost form—the absent one ! E. 6. 

January, 1834. 


MEMOm OF LAURE DE NOVES; 

TJSUALLY CALLED PETRAKCH's LAURA. 
(Continued from patfe 35.) 


[an authentic portrait APPEAUED 

In continuing the biography of these two 
intereatiiffi we ^ther from Pe- 

traich'a Latin letters that copies of bis 
sonnets were conveyed to the fair inspirer 
of bis poetic genius. Whether she could 
read them ai^ she received them, is a 
mint on which he has left us in doubt, as 
he mentions in his correspondence that 
Laura was unlearned, and, in the four* 
teenth century, reading even a native lan¬ 
guage was a somewhat scarce accomplish¬ 
ment This celebrated beauty may, then, 
have shared in the general ignorance, 
without being liable to any particular re- 
s proaeh. On the other hand, Petrarch’s 
admission of her want of learning re¬ 

fer only to her inability to rrad his Latin 
poems. With the dsaal want of self- 
criticism apparent in great writers, Pe- 
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trarch held these in higher estimation 
than the emanations of original genius, 
which have rendered both him and the 
object celebrated immortal. An argu¬ 
ment in favour of t|ie supposition that 
Laura could read Italic is m the circum¬ 
stance, that, out of the two auHientic pca-- 
traits of Laura* still in ggistence, she is 
in the one represented as reading a poem 
Very attentively. It is now desirable to 
mention the source from which the portrait 


* Bafocs the close of the present half-yearly 
volume, we will present our readers with this 
second authentic portrait. Laura is not only ha- 
hited 111 a totally different nuuiner, but her por¬ 
trait must hnee been takm when she was about 
fifteen yearsolder than she appears to be in flitt 
accompanying the former poition of her history 
in the January Number. 
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ia drawn that illustrated the first portion 
of this miMnoir. 

This portrait is most KitisfaiTtorUy^ 

} )roved to be that of the youthful Laura 
rom the circumstance of the laurel tree, 
the symbol of her name, being painted 
by her side; also, by her being placed 
near the well-known portraits of Dante 
and Petrarch, reading a poem; and like¬ 
wise because she is attired in the green 
gown, figured with violets, described by 
Petrarch. We have, too, the evidence of 
the tradition of the inhabitants of Avignon 
and those of the neighbouring districts, 
that Giotto painted it from the hfe. Giotto 
was the court painter at Rome, and when 
Clement the Fifth Uansferrcd the papal see 
to Avignon, Giotto became resident at that 
city, and lived on intimate terms with Pe¬ 
trarch and the family of the De Sades. 
Giotto left many very fine specimens of 
his art in a chapel, most singularly painted, 
.at Padua, and likewise at Ferrara, Flo¬ 
rence, Naples, and, above all, in the 
cloisters surrounding the Campo Santo, 
or Holy Field, at Pisa, where there 
are innumerable portraits of noble and il¬ 
lustrious persons of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, most of which, though in excellent 
preservation, are nameless, throi^h the 
want of some distinguishing signs and 
tokens whereby to recognise them as his¬ 
torical characters. But the painted clois¬ 
ters at Pisa have not, till lately, met 
with the attention from antiquarians which 
they deserve, being, as they were, wholly 
unknown in the last century. These 
cloisters arc a most curious deposit of 
historical portraiture, mixed with odd 
scriptural designs. Giotto commenced the 
work at the instigation of Dante, who was 
living in exile at Ravenna when Giotto 
visited him. The great poet is known to 
have sat to him for his prtrait: it is 
i^U to be seen in many places in the 
cloisters. Dante likewise mentions the 

g inter Giotto with great affection in his 
tvtna Coniedia. 

In 1348, that dreadful plague, called 
in history the plague of Florence, which, 
like the present Solera, first commenced 
in the east, reached the lovely shores of 
the Mediterranean. It broke out in the 
east of China, and is supposed to have de¬ 
stroyed a tenth of the human species. 1 
made the circuit of the earth in tliree 
years, litis scourge carried off half the 
inhabitants of Avignem. In the month of 
April its venom was most active, and on 


the 3d of that Laurtb the Lodyde 
Sade fell sick and made hw will ; on the 
6th she expired, and was buried the same 
day in the church of &. Clara, at Avig* 
non. She was Uien in her fbrty-seeoiid 
year. Seven months after, her husband* 
Hugues de Sade, espoused another wife. 

Ungues de Sade, the husband of Laura, 
was by no means easy in regard to the 
adorations of which his wife was the ob¬ 
ject, Tradition declares that he was a 
jealous husband, without being an affec¬ 
tionate one; nor could the guarded cold¬ 
ness of the demeanour of his beautiful 
and faithful wife altogether avert his suspi¬ 
cions, which lasted during Laura’s life. 

There is still in existence a most inte¬ 
resting record of Petrarch's feelings when 
the tidings of the death of Laura reached 
him. This memorial, far more lasting 
than any monument, is contained in a ma¬ 
nuscript copy of Virgil, it is still to be seen 
in the library of the King of France. This 
Virgil is full of marginal notes in Pe¬ 
trarch’s hand, and in the same hand, in¬ 
scribed on a blank leaf, is this simple and 
touching memorandum, written in Latin 
prose 

FRANCI&CO PETRARCA TO HtS BELOVEDLAURA. 

“ Laura, distinguished by every personal 
excellence, and long celebrated by my 
verses, was first seen by me, yet in my youth, 
on tbcUlh day of April, Lid?, iii the church 
of 8t Clara, at Avignon, at the hour cf ma¬ 
tins ; and at the same early hour this light 
was withdrawn from us, in the same month 
of April, in the year 1348. I was at Ve¬ 
rona, alas 1 at the time, quite unconscious 
of iny loss. The niournful tiding", by let¬ 
ters of my friend Liidoviens, reached me at 
I’anno, in the same year, on the 19th of 
May, in the morning. Her chaste, her 
beautiful body, was buried on the evening 
of the same clay she died, in the church of 
the Cordeliers at Avignon (the same with 
that of 8t. Claru^. Her soul, indeed, as 
8eiipca said of Scipio, has, 1 am persuaded, 
returned to heaven from whence it came. 
In painful record of this event, I have writ- 
ten the above with a melancholy plcastue, 
and in this place, which is often present to 
my eye, to the end that, by reading it often, 
1 may make a proper estimate of tills fleeting 
existence. Tlien shall I he fully satisfied 
that there is nothing more in life that ought 
to occupy my nfifections. This last great tie 
being broken, it is time to leave this great 
Babylon,—the departuie which, under the 
Divine blessing, will tic welcome to me— 
welcome when I think of the vain cares, 
empty hopes, aud unforeseen acetdeuts of 
mist time.” 



The of April} two that oast a 1^ on riiis peca&ff «nt 

Ooo«J Friday. ' in the life of the anrijw. The blowing 

We have been favoured with some sonnets, written during Laura's Kfe, 
original translations from Fetrardi, in the reader will perceive, are literal tn^ 
which a close adherence to the peculiar lations, unfettered by the rhythm^l 
turn of thought in the Italian has been arrangements of our lai^age, which 
observed wim remarkable terseness and therefore give more espet^ly the ^irit 
accuracy. From these we have selected of the Italian. 

SONNET THIRD, DURING LAURA’S LIFE. 

(Good Friday was the day he fell in love.) 

Era il giomo, &c. 

It was on the day when the sun hid its rays 
Out of pity for its creator 

That I was caught, and I did not guard against it} 

For your lovely eyes, lady, enthralled me. 

It did not seem to me to he a time to defend myseli 
Against the shafts of love. ’Ti$ for why I went 
Secure, without suspicion: whence my misfortunes 
Began amidst the general woe*. 

Love found me quite disarmed. 

And the way to my heart open through my eyes. 

Whence tears made Uicmselves a passage. 

Notwithstanding, to my thinking, it was not honourable 
To wound me with an arrow in that state, 

And you, who were armed, not even to show the bow. 

SONNET FORTY-SEVENTH, DURING LAURA’S LIFE. 

Beneditto sia ’1 giorao, &c. 

Blessed he ilie day, and the month, and the year. 

And the season, and the time, and the hour, and the moment. 

And the fine country, and the spot, where 1 was deceived 
By two lovely eyes that have hound me. 

And blessed be tbe first sweet griefve, 

That i had at being joined with lo hi 

And the bow and the arrows with w ch I was pierced, 

And the wounds which went to my heart. 

Blessed he the many songs which I 
Scut fortli, calling on Uie name of my lady, 

And tbe sighs, and die tears, and the wishes; 

And blessed be all the piqper 

Whereon I registered her fame, and my own thoughts. 

Which are hers alone, so much so that nought else has a share. 

Petrarch firmly kept the resolutions one of these gems in his own language, 

made by him. His after-life was The following is considered by the Italians 

wholly occupied by studies of a refined as the most perfect of his sonnets. It has 

and spiritual nature. He consecrated the been translated by Lady Dacre and Miss 

memory of Laura by verses still more ele- Agnes Strickland. The trdhslation by 

cant and admirable than those that cele- the latter was published in the JVeto 

orated her beauty when Hying. Monthly Magazine^ during the editorritip 

This memoir would be incomplete if it of Campbell, and desmes to be pro- 
was not SKOompanied by a specimen of nounced exquisitely beautiful;— 

Q.uel vago impallidor, cfae il dolce tiso 
B'un amorosa nebhia ricoperse 
Con tanta maestade al cor s’offeTse 

Che li St fece in contra 4 mezzo i! riso 

'■ ' ' ^ .. -- - . - - _ ■ - ■ 

f. t® ***“^**' puWic oalami^, bat to the general mouraing and proetretion of 

nrart whica the Catholte church endeavonn to produce oa the public maid W means of her sym* 
boheal ceremonuda on Oood^Fnday. 
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. Mm^r of fniuro tle^ iVbme*. 

, ' CoDobbi allor m come in pamdiso » 

Vede I’an I'altroj in tal gmsa s’aperse' '' 
duel pietoso peubier ch’ altri non scerse, 

Ma riae’I io eh'altrove non m^aifiso 
Ogni angelica vista, ogni atto umile 
Cbe giamniai in donua ov’ amor fosse appnrvO 
Fora uno sdegno a lato a quel clii io dico, 

Chinarva in terra il bel guardo gentil 
K la undo dicea ((»}me a me parva) 

“ Clii m’allontana il mio ddele amico?” 

There was a touching paleness on her face, 

Which veil’d her smiles, but such sweet union made 
Of pensive majesty and heavenly grace, 

As if a piissing cloud had veiled her with its shade. 

Then knew I how the blessed ones above 
Gaze on each other in their perfect bliss; 

For never yet was look of mortal love 
So pure, so tender, so serene as this. 

The softest glance fond woman eier sent 
To him she loved, would cold and rayless be 
Compared to this, which she divinely bent 
Earthward, with angel snnpathy, on me; 

Which seemed, with speechless tenderness, to say, 

“ Who takes from me my faithful friend away?” 

translation of “ QUEL VACO IMPALLIDOB,” BY LADY DACRE. 

A tender paleness o’er her cheek 

V'eilcd her sweet smiles, as ’iwere a passing cloud, 

And such pure dignity of love avowed, 

Tliat, in mj eyes, iny lull soul strove to speak. 

I'heii knew I how the spirits of the blest 
(’oininiunnn bold in heaven; so beamed serene 
That pitung thought, by every eye unseen 
Save mine, wont evtr mi ber charms to rest. 

Each giaco angelic, each meek look humane, 

Whieh love e’er to liis l.nre‘-t votaries lent, 

Ily this weic deemed iiiigcutle cold disdain, 

Her lovely looks, with sadness downward bent, 

In silence to mv fancy seemed to say, 

“ Who calls fiom me my laithiul friend away?” 

Another masterpiece of Italian poetry, tience, and at a lime when his feelings of 
written after the death of Laura, seems passionate excitement overcame his better 
composed during the dominion of impa- spirit of resignation 

SO.NNET OF PETRARCH, WRITTEN AFTFJl THE DEATH OF LAURA, TRANSLATED BY 

MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Qiiaiiti iiiviilia- 

How much I envy eailh, whose cold embrace 
Wraps the fair lonn for ever torn from me. 

And veils in datkiiess that enchanting face. 

Which, midst distraction, gave inc peace to see. 

How much to Heaven itself I hear despite, 

Who^c glorious portals evenuore letaiu 
The radiant spirit, and impelled its flight 
Where utlicrs scarcely entrance may obtain. 

How much I’m jealous of the blest above. 

Who dwell for ever in her presence fair. 

By me desired with such devoted love— 

And to relentless death what hate I bear. 

Who, having slain in her my life and sense, 

Sleeps in her shrouded eyes, nor calls me hence. 

VoL. iV.-^o. 2. 
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the death of Loitrt. It made him in such 


The odehrated ctifonadon IWandi 
urith the poetic laureU at Rome, was not 
the reward of these his most perfect 
poems, but was awarded him for a stiff 
Latin condition, an heroic poem, caUed 
^fricot which he and the learned world 
^teemed far more than his beautiful Ita¬ 
lian sonnets. Posterity cannot be a judge 
in the matter, since the poem of J[frica 
is unknown to them, it having died a 
natural death, or is still lying in manu¬ 
script in the cabinets of the learned, in 
Italy. This coronation took place before 


esteem, that he was perpetually ap^nted 
envoy fiom the Pope to princes or Italy. 
We do not think it necessary to follow 
our poet in these journeys, nor to devote 
any space to his friendship for Rienzi, or 
to dwell on poems devoted by him to the 
cause of his friend and the fre^om of 
Italy. In the latter part of his life, P^ 
trarch retired to the house he had built 
at Arqua, m the neighbourhood of his fa¬ 
vourite fountain of Vaucluse. It w thi» 
described by Rogers 


“Half way up 

He built liis house, whence, a,s hy stealth, he caught, 
Among the bills, a glimpse of busy life. 

That sooth’d, not stirr’d.” 


“ I have built,*' he in his Latin 
letters, “ among the Euganean hills, a 
small house, decent and proper, in which 
I hope to pass the rest of-my days, think¬ 
ing always of my dead or absent friends.’’ 
When the \'enetians overran the country 
Petrarch prepared for flight. “ Write 
your name over your door,” said one of 
his fricuds, “ and you will bo safe.”— 
“ 1 am not so sure of that,” replied Pe¬ 
trarch, and he fled with his books to Pa¬ 
dua. He was right, for some Stiadiot or 
Albanian soldier, in the bcrvicc of the 
Ocean Republic, knowing little and caring 
less for poe.sies in la doke lingua di Tos¬ 
cana, might have inflicted on him the fate 
of Archimedes. 

The tradition of the peasants in the 
neighbourhood of Vi.ucluse declares that 
Petrarch used to roam about near the 
fountain and tmong tlie hills, dressed in a 


sort of buff leathern coat, on which he 
used to write the sonnets, as he composed 
them, with a pencil of chalk. 

Petrarch was happy in a serene, pain¬ 
less death. He had oeen gently declining 
in health for about six months. He was 
found dead in bis library chair, with his 
head resting on his copy of Virgil, as if 
in an attitude of meditation He had been 
so often seen by his servants in this pos¬ 
ture, and so peaceful a smile dwelt on his 
features, that it was some time before they 
believed he was actually dead. He diM 
in 1374, at his house at Arqua, aged 
seventy years. 

The last sonnet written by Petrarch 
was wholly of a spiritual nature, and 
suited to his age and religious profession. 
V\’e take it, as translated by Miss Agnes 
Strickland, from the A/cie Monthly Maga- 
zine, for November, 1824;— 


The nearer I approach that linal day 

Which brings our mortal sorrows to a dose, 
More clearly I perceive liow swiftly Hows 
The tide of time, and Iniman hopes decay; 

And to myself, in musing mood, i say, 

“ Now all my caithly ills, luy love and woes, 
Fiom my freed soul shall pass, as falling snows 
Melt in the sunbeam from the hills away. 

And every fruitless wish shall fly with life, 

Which I so long and rashly Lave pursued; 

Nor smiles, nor tears, nor fear, nor worldly strife, 
Shall on my sweet and perfect peace intrude; 
And 1 by brighler light shall see more plain 
For what fallacious joys we sigh in vain.” 


His friend Boccacio survived him. 
Among other bequests, Petrarch thus re¬ 
members him in his will:—“ To Bon 
Giovanni, of Certaldo, for a winter gown at 
^ his evening studies, I leave fifty golden 
,>>3loriiis; truly, little enough for so great a 
. inan.” His bonks he left to the republic 


of Venice, laying, as it were, a foundation 
for the library of St. Mark; but Venice 
possesses them no longer. He left to 
Trancisco Carrara, a Madonna, painted by 
his friend Giotto. It is still preserved in 
the cathedral of Padua. 

The tomb of Petrarch is still in excel- 
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lent fvetervadra. Lord Byron describe will soon be oversfaiddw^ lately 
his vuit toit» in bb hiitori^ notes to the planted laurels.” 
fourth canto of ChUdk Harold. ** Arqu^ To tjris we add a circumstaitee little 
(for the last syllable is accented in pro- known, but really interesting. Petrarch 

nunciation) b twelve miles from Padua* had a favourite old cat, remarkable for 

and about three miles to the right of Ro- her attachment and fidelity: she survived 

vigo, in the bosom of the Euganean hills, her master only three days, and the vil- 

From the banks of a little blue lake, the lagers of Arqua made her a grave at his 

rc»d winds into the hills, and the church feet. This tradition is preserved in a late 

of Arqua iS soon seen between a cleft, Number of the Revue ae Paris. 

two ridges slope towards each Petrarch's house, as well as his tomb, 
other, and nearly enclose the village. The is entire; they are preserved with tlie 

houses are scattered, at intervals, on the most devoted and affectionate care. In 

steep sides of three summits; that of the 1667, Paul Val de Zucchi, the proprietor 

poet is on the edge of a little knoll over- of Petrarch’s dwelling and lands in Arqua, 

lookmg two descents. Petrarch is depo- placed the poet's bust in bronze above his 

sited, for he cannot be said to be burled, mausoleum. 

in a sarcophagus of red marble, raised on To return to Lord Byron. Petrarch has 
four pilasters, on an elevated base, and never been more warmly commemorated 

preserved from contact with meaner than by the stanzas devoted to him by the 

tombs. It stands conspicuously alone, but noble poet, in Childe Harold :— 

There is a tomb in Arqna; reared in air, 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land rcclaiio 
From the dull yoke of his barbarian foes; 

Watering the tree that bears bis lady’s name 
With his inelodiotts tears, he gave himself to fame. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died. 

The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of yearn; and ’tis their pride— 

All honest pride—and let it he their praise. 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain. 

Than if a pyramid formed his monumental fone. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt. 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’.s shaae, 

Which shews a distant prospect, far away. 

Of busy cities, now in vain displayed. 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 

Petrarch was celebrated in the dawn as rus and Griselda, Chaucer motions that 
well as in the merioian of British poetry, he obtained the tale from his friend Pe> 

Chaucer was personally acquainted with trarch, and adds a noble eulogium to hit 

him. These great men met at Padua memory, which we communicate to our 
during the splendid nuptials of Lionel of female readers in *he paraphrase of 
Clarence, ** Uiird son to the third Edward,’’ Ogle, which we have preferred to tlw 

and Vioknte of Milan. In the prologue antique words of the Father of Englitk 

to tha Clerk of Oxford’s Tak of GauWie- poesy 

“ A tale I bring’’ 

At Padua leamt, and of no vulgar muse. 

’Tis what Petrarch in friendly converse taught. 

Pttiaroh! who purely wrote and nobly drought; 
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Memoir of Laure de Moves. 

Whone works and manners, delicate as sfige, 

Chturmed every sex and state, from youth to age. 

Thpu sun of Italy! whose piercing light 
Dispelled the shade, furbode it to be night! 

Oh that on me thy rays had longer slione! 

Too soon departed 1 and too lately known! 

Now close entombed the glorious poet lies; 

To death a prey! a lesson to the wise! 

Lftnra never had any tomb, but an the grave of the fair Laura unhonoured 
unenscrihed slab of stone in the femily as her memory; but her resting«p1ace 
burial-place of the De Sades, in the Cor- was not forgotten. About a hundreo and 
delier church at Avi^on. It has been thirty years after her death it was ported 

shown that she was hurried to the grave out to Francis the First when he vbited 

the (fey she died, and most probably in Avignon. Francis became enthuaastic at 

that time of terror was buried with scanty the sight of it; he ordered three thousand 

rites. The fickle heart of Hugues de crowns to be expended in sculpture, that 

Sade was soon transferred to another, a monument might exist worthy of her. 

seeing that a second wife was wooed and Francis himself wrote these verses for 
won m seven short months. Thus he left Laura’s epitaph:— 

£n petit lieu compris vous pouvez voir 
Ce qui comprend beaucoiip par renommee 
Plume, labeur, la langue et la devoir 
Furent vaincuz par I’uymaiit de I’aymt-e. 

O gentill ame! estant tant cstiin£e 
Q,ui te pourra loner qu’en sc taisant? 

Car la parole est toujours reprimee 
Cluand le sujet surmoute Ic disant. 

The intended munificence of Francis and very probably she preserved it thus 
the First was never carried into effect, carefully in life and death, for she was no 
nor were the royal verses engraven on critic; and it might have had a value in 
the nameless stone that covered Laura's her eves that his more polished sonnets 
remains. In 1533 the Archbishop of faded to obtain. As to the medal, it was 
Avignon, and some learned friends, all likewise m all probability some hallowed 
great admirers of Petrarch, went to St. token of saint or lover, cherished through 
Clara’s church and commanded the stone life, and enjoined to be placed in her 
that covered the bones of Laure de Noves, (^o^fin. A luckless pedant, who was pre- 
the Damede Sade, to be raised. This sentatthe exhumation, happened to record 
was in her family burial-place, in the a stupid guess that the initials M, L. H. J 
chapel of St. Anne. They found her meant to say, “Madonna Laura, hie jacet.’’ 
skeleton, and near it a little leaden box, Here lies Madonna Laura. At this most 
containing a sonnet written on parch- commentatois have raged amain, and all 
ment, and sealed with green wax, like- Knglish haters of literary deceit, under the 
wifte a bronze medal, on which was a elegant modern term humbug, have railed 
female figure, with the hands folded on and sneered at the whole affair. They 
the bosom, and the letters M. L. H. J. ask triumphantly how it were possible for 
These discoveries were made for the a medal to be designed and cast during 
perplexity of the worthy and erudite the few hours that intervened between 
tinda's, and for the confusion of the whole Laura’s death and burial ? Imd on the 
learned world. The treasured sonnet was strength of this absurdity they have called 
read and criticised by the learned junta in question even the existence of Laura, 
who had tom it from the silent keeping Lord Byron is seized with a most sardonic 
of the tomb; and ^ey pronounced it not fit of spleen on the occasion. Yet in all 
to be the work of Petrarch, because it probability these four initials did not s^- 
was evidently that of a young writer; this nify any such meaning; they may stand 
was, however, no proof, for we haye seen for four hundred different seuiencw* and 
that Petrarch became enamoured of Laura a little refiection will show that all tiie 
while He was very young, and Latuu folly rests in this—that Maniice de Seve 
might lave retained tne first crude effu- made a vague supposition, and had the 
sions of ins passion that reachedher hands, egotism to perpetuate it as a fket, in his 
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Memoir of ihe opening of Maclame de 
' Sade’s tomb. any deception been 
really intended in regard to tnese relics, 
a tvell-known sonnet of Petrarch’s would 
certainly have been transcribed for the 

{ >urp$e, hut the Archbishop and his 
earned company were as much puzzled 
with what they found as all critics since 
have been with their account of it. The 
place of Laura’s sepulture is no longer in 
being: the church of the Cordeliers was 
demolished in the French Revolution. 

DESCBiPTfON OF THE PORTRAIT* 

This portrait represents Laura in early 
life, ana is extremely curious, when we 
remember that it perfectly coincides with 
he description left by her lover, in his 
Latin letters, of her appearance the first 
time he saw her. Her hair, which is 


very light, is knotted tip under a small 
cap, called catffe, or coquUk; her neck¬ 
lace is of pearls and ^rnets; the gown is 
the celebrated one of green silk, figured 
with little violet heads; the bosom, cuffs, 
and skirt of the dress are faced with lilac 
velvet edged with gold. The gown is 
drawn up to shew a" brown satin petticoat 
bordered with gold, and a sort of long 
pouch, by way of a pocket, worn in the 
fourteenth century, called an aumont^e, 
often placed outside the gown. The 
girdle is a loose knotted sash of lilac silk} 
the fringe at the ends, and a knot, form a 
sort of tassel. The shoes are bng and 
pointed, of the poulatue kind, 'i'his 
girlish portrait of Laura will be succeeded 
by another equally authentic, but painted 
some years after, when she was in the full 
meridian of her beauty, f 


REVIEW. 


Hitetatnve. 

Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cychpeedia: a 

History of Europe lu the Middle j^ges. 

Vol. 2, Longman and Co. 

The continuation of the History of 
Europe in the Middle Ages comprises 
that of France and Germany, and the 
section embracing the intellectual and re¬ 
ligious history is rirhin anecdote. The 
learned author justly considers, that the 
actual truth of the facts related in monk¬ 
ish lore is a matter of slight importance, 
compared with the light these narratives 
throw on the manner of living and modes 
of acting in those times. He has a true 
feeling of what history ought <o be, as 
may be perceived in the following observ¬ 
ations :— 

“ The limits which are unavoidably ob¬ 
served in the present work, have placed 
the author under great disadvantages, [f 
he dwells even slightly on each of the 
numerous points which a subject like the 
present must exhibit, he soon exceeds his 
bounds. If he passes rapidly over them, 
his work becomes a barren nomenclature, 
a dry record of facts, names, and datc-i. 
This consideration ought, in all justice, to 
disarm Uie severity of criticism, although 
it does not always succeed in doing so.” 

There are some curious fragments of 
antique poetry in the appendix, from 
whim we extract a spirited translation. 

* Published last month, January 1. 


“The following is still more characteristic 
of the times, aud more romantic. It is 
from Hartman You Owe, who flourished 
also dnnug the Swabian period;— 

Sia CoLuai AM). 

Far in the forest ere I got, 

Methought mine was no pleasant lot. 

Wild beasts unnumbered ranged around, 
Woming each other on the ground; 
Wolves, bulls, boars, hears, in many a score, 
Barked, bellowed, brooned, with hideous 
roar, 

Wielding,* with hungry hate, the jaw, 

Tlie horn, the hoof, the tusk, the paw. 

I checked my steed, to watch the fray. 
And inly wished myself away: 

But soon I saw the ugliest wight, 

That ever mortal had in sight. 

And thought the beasts of lietter clan. 

Than this same monster of a man. 

His head was bigger than a bullock's, 
Covered with tangled black and full locks; 
On Up and chin, on cheek and crown, 

His ears, like elephant's, hung down: 

His eyebrows were as black as tinder. 

His eyes os red as a hot cinder, 

His mouth was a span or more, 

And a huge hump his shoulders bore, 

A fresh flayed hide supplied his cloak. 
Armed with a club of stubborn oak : 

He rose, stared at me, and drew nigh, 
Whether with good or evil eye 
I hardly knew; but not a word 
Had either of us yet preferred: 

I thought him dumb, perhaps, or slow; 

But said,—“ who are you, friend or foe 

t Most probably m March next. 
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Fors«tsr< 

*" 1 Itt alone who lets me so/* 

SrH Colcriano. 

“And wiat is liere your office not* t*' 
FoR£ 81 EK. 

** I '^ateh ibese I)cR.sts, prerent disaster; 
1%^ fear me, own me for their waster.” 
Sift OoUlRIAflb. 

" Then make tliem cease this ravenous cry.*’ 
Fuatsffia 

** They’ll not annoy you while I am by. 

And whai's your business in a plaee 
Which feet of men so ^Idow pace ?•’ 

Sir Colqriano. 

** Accoutred in tins knightly guise, 

I seek adventure’s bold emprise. 

Seme ehampions, Who, in equal arms, 

Will try a joust, and hazard harms.” 
FoREStER 

'* You need not ride three miles for that: 
Beyond the wood a spacious plat 
Of grass displays its lively green. 

No prettier meadow can be seen; 

A little chapel decks tbe centre, 

The sculptured porch, which 'neath you 
enter. 

Has at each end a marble prop, 

A hell beside, a cross at top ■, 

'•Its roof a linden overshades, 
l^e iairest tree in all these glades; 

A clear cool fountain springs hard by, 
Framed in with marble not breast high. 
Whence the unceasing streamlet tinkles 
Into a cistern it besprinkles ; 

An emerald basin you'll behold. 

Chained to the bnin with links of gold; 
Scoop uater in tbe glittering shell. 

And fling it back into the well; 

You’ll find you've angered a stout elf, 

As fond of fighting as y.»iji-self; 

Tbe woodman pointed, as a guide, 

With his left hand, and turned aside.” 

I rode ulon^witli tliougbtiiil mien, 

And reached, in half an hour, the green. 

O, *twas a lovely spot; a view 
O’er woody hills and livulcts blue. 

A castle, towering from the plain, 

The mistress of the fair domain; 

The trees so still, tbe aii so mild, 

The sun so bright, the landscape smiled; 
And, on the linden, birds were Uironging, 
All chirping, warbling, singing-songitg; 
Since world is world, was neier beard 
So sweet a concert from the birds; 

Had i been with a funeral train, 

AJy heart would hate felt cheered again. 

i saw tbe chapel on tbe lawn. 

Just as the forester had drawn, 
llie fountain witli its marble rim, 

The glistering basin on its brim; 

The rooming star is not more bright. 

While watebmg for the dawn of light 
When 1 bebmd tbe emerald basin, 
kJoihougbt to beatate at lacing 
Ibe upshot would be acting lightly, 

^ Would Mem untBWBly And uimnightly: 


With rash resolrui in luckleet hpar» 

/ got the basin in my power. 

Scoop’d water with the glittering shell. 

And flung it back into the well 
At once was quench’d the lighten high; 
Black storm-clouds gather’d tu the sky, 

The lightning fl><6ira, the thunder crash’d, 
Wind, rain, and hail in eddies dash’d *. 

The scatter’d leaves bestrewed the ground, 
Tbe trees stood skeletons around, 

The birds fled toppling on the blast, 

The steed 1 held plung’d, look'd aghast t 
But for the providence of God, 

We both bad perished on the sod. 

Then silence all tbe scene o'eiwpread, 

Save where tbe waters gurgling fled; 

Slow sailed the parting clouds away, 

Again the landscape shone iu day; 

Bnt, from tbe castle’s echoing mound, 

A bugle-horn began to sound. 

My ear a noise of engines smote. 

The drawbridge bowed across tbe moat, 

A stately knight, armed cap-a-pee, 

Rode forth, and turned his steed toward me; 
I girt ray saddle, and re-mounted. 

As if 1 on his coming counted. 

I soon perceived this lordly elf 
Had broader shoulders than ‘myself, 

A stouter horse, a longer mear, 

A tougher shield; and I ielt queer. 

When be was ridden near enough, 

He said, in accents loud and rough, 

“ I shall not deign to ask yuur name, 

You are no courteous son of fame; 

My forest yt u have half destroyed. 

Have scared my game, and left it void; 

’Ti.s meet we try each other’s strength. 
Defend yourself, or lie at length.” 

Spurring his charger to advance, 

He finnly couched his heavy lance. 

1 levelled mine, displayed my shield, 

And met him fairly in the field. 

His breastplate 1 no sooner struck, 

Tlian my lance splintered, by ill luck, 

While he, with a resistless force, 

Had thrust me backwards off my hone, 

And left me sprawling on tbe plain, 
Cbap'fallcn, stunned, and bruised amain, 
Leading as lawful prize away, 

Ihe steed that hoie me to the fray. 

Poor I trudged back on foot agani, 

The whole long road explored in'vain. 

“ This adventure is related by Sir Col* 
^and to tbe knights of die round table, 
iu the presence of King Arthur. Sir Iniaa 
determines to avenge tbe disgrace of bis 
nephew, and repeats the same enterprise 
with opposite success; be slays the elfin 
knight, takes possession of the castle, and 
marries the widow. The Rn^isfa romance 
is referred by Warton to the roign of Heaiy 
the Sixth; but, as this German Version u 
of earlier date, both ate probably from an 
original iu Norman-Fietlen.” 
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flnt^MSon; w, a Hand fw the One* 
handed. By OBoBfiE Debbnzy, 
Captain, H. P., 82d Regiment. Ren- 
ahaw and Rush, Strand. 

This clever little book is an instance of 
dita elasticity w th which the mind of a 
brave lyian will rise superior to. a calamity 
that would doom a less energetic character 
to a state of uselessness and dependence. 
Captain Derenzy has not only, with won- 
deiful expediency, invented sevi-ral inge¬ 
nious instruments, as substitutes, by whose 
aid he contrives to dispense cheerfully 
with the right hand and arm he lost in de¬ 
fence of his country, but by means of the 
present work he affords the benefit of his 
experience to such of his fellow-creatures 
as have suffered a similar misfortune. To 
them we consider the “ Enchiridion” a 
work of high utility, written as it is with 
brevity and perspicuity, and illustrated 
with various engravings, which render 
perfectly plain the species of instruments 
he describes, as well as the use of them. 
Among the engravings, we were particu¬ 
larly struck with the ingenuity of the in¬ 
vention of a knife and fork for one-handed 
persons, and with the mode of snuifing a 
candle with the left hand. The egg-cup, 
too, is a simple but esstmtially necessary 
contrivance for a one-handed man. We 
cannot leave this work without commend¬ 
ing the strain of manly cheerfulness and 
piety with which it is written, shaming as 
U does the morbid discontent and cause¬ 
less iwnicism which is the fashionable 
vice of the day for those to indulge m who 
have met only with the mortification of a 
damp or dreary day—whimsies which 
“ real pain, and that alone, can cire.” 

A new edition of the “ Enchiridion’’ is 
now in the course of publication in I’aris, 
which is our particular reason for now no¬ 
ticing a work published so long ago as the 
year 1822. 

7Vie Song'S of the Loire, and other Poems. 
Baldwin, Cradock & Co. The Music 
by Gsoboe & Makby. 

If the author of the Songs of the Loire 
is ambitious of the title of the Mock¬ 
ing Bird of English Song, be has richly 
earned it. In this volume he gives us 
imitations of almost every popular ballad 
that has been hackneyed through the 
streets of London for the last few years. 
When metre, tune, measure, and a ge¬ 
neral cast of thought are stolen ready 
made, easy enough it is to write poetry! 
witness one of his songs,— 


‘♦Roll on proii4 Gallia's river 
Through a land both rich and 
lantbe seek, and give her 
I'he l^re 1 strung for tliee,” 6i,6. 

The parody is complete throBglmuti 
In the excitation of some private muid- 
cal meeting, our author might have i^en 
excused in having poured forth new 
words to an old beautiful melody, and he 
might have sung them, or promoted 
the singing of them, without reproach; 
but he ought never to have put them 
forth as his own. without the thoughts 
and metaphors had been improved Of 
original. In this instance the metaphor 
of a river bearing a gift and a message to 
a lady is preserved, but oh, how Moore’s 
elegant and congruous image isdestroyed 1 
The mind of the reader is delighted 
with the natural truth of Moore’s sub¬ 
ject ;—a wreath of flowers may he borne 
to the feet of a lady by the smooth 
current of a river, and be even improved 
in freshness and loveliness by their 
w'atery passngc,—but a strung lyre! 
would it float ? and if it did, in what 
plight would it arrive ? Herein rests the 
difference between poet and poetaster, 
between the highest effort of poetical 
power—abeautiiul song, and a mocking 
echo of its sound, J’eople do not pause 
to define the difference between the two, 
but they nevertheless feel it. 

We have also an imitation of Eord 
Bjron’s “ Maid of Athens.” 

“ Muid of Amiens! ere I go, 

I ell me if in vam 1 woo ? 

There is another to this tune,— 

“How sweet toiove through Clieson’s grove!” 

If “ Hurrali for the Bonnets of Blue” 
had never been written, we should not 
have seen among the ‘ ‘ Songsof the Loire ” 

“ Hurrah for the vineyards of France! 

H urrah for the colours of Gaul!” 

But the worst plagiarism is the imitation 
of Darwin’s gorgeous but less known in¬ 
vocation to Mayday, commencing an ad¬ 
dress to a “ Maid of Florence” :— ,, 

“ hince thou wert bom ’nesth heaven’s blue 
skies, 

Bright maid the lineaments unfold; 
Unclose thy black voluptuous eyes. 

And bind tLy scented locks of gold.” 

Darwin’s lines are as follows,— 

“ Born in the hlaze of yonder orient sky, 
Sweet May thy lovely fmm uufold; 
Unclose thy Wwe voluptuous eye 

\ud wall' thy locks nf beamy gold,” 



Inis'i^^rfy''ib«rred 
'bfta stolea>; l^t li^ tlunlc, 
beew)^ lie recklessly eppropriati^ every 
sweet measure tkat a fine ear brings 
chiming to his memory, no one will re- 
60gaue the originals ? 

When we sit down deliberately to find 
fimlt, and set these faults in array against 
. anautfaor,be8uretherei88omegoodinhim 
which makes his work worth the trouble 
of aoalisation, otherwise a general sen¬ 
tence of condemnation would be enough. 
So our mocking bird has occosiont^y 
a sweet song of his own—at Imist, wlu^ 
we suppose to be his own ; yet when we 
meet such instances of literary bad fiiith 
■ as those we have quoted above, it makes 
us suspicious wheriier these our new fa¬ 
vourites are not thieveries, stolen from a 
source that has escaped our memory. 
This may be; and if we do not quote 
With the admiration due to lofty thought 
and melodious metre the stanzas begin¬ 
ning*' She whowasnamedetemalRome!” 

'—“ The citybuiltonmany isles’—•' Our 
ship, our gallant ship's at sea”—“ The 
mighty wind ’—" The wreath that 
crowns thy marble brow”—and •' ITie 
Alpine hunter’s song,” it is because we 
find them in a depository of stolen jewels, 
and are dubious whether they are the 
lawful goods of the roan that claims 
them. If they are, the greater the shame 
for him, who can do better, not only to 
steal from other people, and to fiUupthe 
rest of his volume with such tnish as— 

“ laiithe! lautbe! 

I want thee, I want thee, 

Come hither, comeliitlier; 

Thou may’fet not go thither, 

Before {have said 
To my own noble maid— 
lautbe 1 how dearly 1 love you! 
lanthe! how dearly 1 love you.” 

Or-*— 

« Thv name, then, Sir Knight, is Sir Harry 
night!" 

And tho.se eternal repetitions in the com¬ 
mencement of verses—a poetaster fashidu 
of the last few years — such as “ The 
fragrant flowers—tbef fragrant flowers!” 

*' /Ihc purlW strmims—^the purling 
streams!”—** 'Bie dark-eyed maid—the 
dark-ey^ maid!” There are twenty- 
one poems'*’in this little vdumo, cora- 
raepoing wifb this common-place man¬ 
nerism, In Some of them the repetitioj^t 
4|tccun Qt und this is the 


mor^'to be rejMiM, bisein^e'1^ 
poetidd beau&l scattered adoiik’iiijaid 
of these careldfs Sfrains, which alml^ re¬ 
flection and correction might ha^ po¬ 
lished into perfect songs. 

If our author meets with a dozed re¬ 
views as honestly meant as our own, his 
neat work will be replete with poetic^ 
beauty. The present degraded stide of 
poetry is owing to influenced reviewers. 

PitcUe's Club ; or, a Grey Cap for a 
Green Head. Tilt, Fleet-street; HaHei^ 
Piccadilly. 

This hook is put forth in the mod 
finished style of W hittingham’s embellish¬ 
ment. The wood-engravings are first- 
rate, and the designs admirably expres¬ 
sive. For in:,tance, " the Lawyer bribing 
a Witness,” “ Newsmonger,” and “ En- 
vioso,” are remarkable for the natural ex¬ 
pression of the countenances. “ The An¬ 
tiquary,” peering at an old stone, (he 
might pass fora geologist, only the science 
of geology did not c^xist in the last cen¬ 
tury,) IS desri viii» particular distinction ; 
and the ” Critic'^ is as fine a block as 
ever was cut out of wood. As for the li¬ 
terature, we own we regret the revival, 
redolent m, it is, of pipes, tobacco, pots of 
porter, and other insignia of genteel life 
in the last teiituiy. Theeditor had better 
have gone a ceitiory farther on, and illus¬ 
trated tlic desians by well-chosen selec¬ 
tions from sources that have supplied 
Puckle wth the only clever passages in 
his Club —we mean the admirable cha¬ 
racters drawn by Bishop Hall—and, if 
more were wanted, Butler, La Bruyere, 
and the translation of Theophrastus might 
have given him a noble supply. Many of 
these arc as much forgotten as Puckle, and 
much less deservedly so. 

Livee of the most Eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe. Written by a Fa¬ 
ther for the losthiction of‘his Son. 
These biographies fonn a little volume 
that is not only veiy pleasing, but con¬ 
tains information much needed in tlie 
grand work of education, lire author 
is the late lamented Lord Bovor. Ex¬ 
cellent sentiments are contained^id the 
addiess to his son with which fhe vo¬ 
lume conpiences, shewing how heavy a 
loss his family and society in genei^ 
have sustdned in the premature deiiutof 
this accomplished nobleman. 



Itepim* 


Th^ sovereigns whom Lord Davor has 
sheeted as the greatest of modern Eu> 
rope, are—'Gustavus Adolphus, of Swe¬ 
den ; John Sobieski, of Poland; Peter 
the Greats of Russia; and Frederic, of 
Prussia. 

An historical mistake (page 261) of 
some importance occurs in the life of 
Peter the Great, which ought immedi¬ 
ately to be corrected by errata slips in 
the remaining copies, and in the next 
edition of the work. Lord Dover men¬ 
tions Anne, daughter to Peter the Great, 
wife to the Duke of Holstein, and mother 
to Peter the Third, a» subsequently be¬ 
coming Csftrina of Russia; but this 
princess, in reality, did not survive her 
father. The Empress Anne, who reigned 
after Catherine the First and Peter the 
Second, was Duchess of Courland, being 
the second daughter of Peter's elder 
brother, and partner in the empire, the 
Emperor Ivan. The Empress or Czarina 
Anne was, therefore, not Peter's daugh¬ 
ter, but his niece; and what is singular, 
Anne had ^n elder sister, the Princess of 
Mecklenburgh, then alive, on whose in 
fant son the empire was settled; but by 
a sudden revolution, after the death of 
the Empress Anne, this little Emperor 
was dethroned, and Elizabeth, the daugh¬ 
ter of Peter the Great and Catherine the 
First, was raised to the throne. Ivan, 
after a life-long imprisonment, was mur¬ 
dered by the orders of Catherine the 
yecoud, the usurping wife of Peter the 
Third. The Emperor Peter the Third 
was the Duke of Holstein, son of the 
Princess Anne mentioned by Lord Dovor, 
and the direct heir of Peter the Great. 
Thus the lineage of this Princess Anne 
ascended the Russian throne, and still 
possesses it, but she herself was never 
Empress or Czarina. Tlie present Em¬ 
peror Nicholas is great grandson to this 
daughter of Peter the Great. 

It would have been desirable, as a 
work of education, if such a genealogy 
as we have considered it proper to trace 
in order to mark out this error, had been 
appended to the biography, particularly 
as it is brought down to the reigning So¬ 
vereign of one of the most noted king¬ 
doms of the present times. 

Each biography is ornamented with a 
portrait, engraved on woodf That of 
Peter the Great is well executed, and 
strongly resembles the best pictures of 
him. 

Voi. IV.—No. 2. 
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A Tableau of fre»ch during 

the Eighteenth Eenturg, 'B|' M. ur 
Babamte, Peer of France; tVaislated 
from the Fourth Edition. Smith and 
Elder. 

Ihe work before us contains sound 
and clearly defined criticism. It may be 
recommended safely to ladies who wish to 
select for themselves a profitable course 
of reading in French cla.«sical Hterature.' 
M. de Barante enters into a luminous 
analysis of the most celebrated works, 
and judges with singular impartiality 
their peculiar character and the effect 
they had on their times. He possesses a 
high sense of moral rectitude, and, un¬ 
deceived by the blaze of genius, does not 
scruple to condemn a deviation from the 
eternal laws of truth and purity, if a 
great author is found a transgressor in 
these imiiortant particulars. The moral 
tone of M. de Barante may be ascer¬ 
tained by his view of the character and 
writings of Rousseau;— 

“ With Rou&seau,t1ic accuinplishmcntsof 
duty had never been the source of any en¬ 
joyment ; he had not been able to find in it 
the employ incut of an ardent and stusitii'e 
mind, lie was always met with in a false 
position, wbeic bis leebngs were out of 
>laue; thus be imputed bis misiortaues to 
iiimali iiistitutious. 1 a the inner sanctuary 
they doubtless accused hnn of Ins faults; 
and be cbciisbed by those means a senti¬ 
ment of bitterness and hostility against that 
•society in which bis character and eii'cum- 
staiices bad prevented him from talcing a 
suitable place. Tlien be would make 
man’s progress to viituc, not by attention to 
duty, ]>ut by a free and passionate transi¬ 
tion, ioHowed by pride and independence. 
Such a route has’ no secure ground, and can 
only deccne us. Rousseau gave us bis life 
as an example: it was filled with errors and 
defecLs, yet none professed virtue witli more 
warmth and enthusiasm than be. When 
wc do not submit our conduct to the 
prescrilicd rules, it is in vain Uiat the 
imagiiiatiou be iiiliained by zeal for all 
that is noble and honest: wc are no 
longer virtuous. It is a trait peculiar to 
ciiilised times, that those charactcis who 
insulate diemselves from real circumstances 
and nourish illusions, live with sentiments 
the most sublime. I'bc mind is exalted; it 
feels, with a marvellous vivacity, tlie passion 
for excellence; the imagination sees nothing 
but purity, knows nothing of evil; but, 
having disdained the trodden jiaths, not rr- 
gardiiig duty iw sacred, men wuiutcr from 
eiTor to eiror without even perceiving it. 
Experiencing within tlcniscUes, in thCir 
utmost force, the most virtuonsinoiiv cs, they 
o 
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ca1]ti|>^ Sentimeirtv 

:I0' luve ty!^«f£i^i« 

' |tuu«aea)t«>ii» ibe lidg)iti>f itiglvt. 
f ttlitjlj, feeKev«4 lijjiif«lf to Ito tbe most m- 
Utous of men; lie was wininjr to appear 
before tbe tribunal of God with liis works in 
bis han^t and thought ilieir pages wond be 
found to euntain Uiat which woiild redeem 
all his faults. Ibis disposition sensibly in- 
duenm the nature of the talent. Tlie man 
whose life is in accordance with his scnU> 

X ts, expresses them simply and without 
t; there is in his words as much elera- 
tkm as there can he, somewhat of the as¬ 
sured and posiUre, that penetrates and 
carries as with tiietn. lint lie whoso virtue 
exists only in an orcrlieuted imagination, 
intoxicates faimseif in his notions, and at¬ 
taches himself to diem, so much the more a.s 
they are bis pnjy good : ,tb«v aie not want¬ 
ing in truU) { they have nu'.eU of the sin. 
cetityof the feelings he expresaes; U is life, 
very soul revealing its, emotiond. to ours, 
ft persuades us, it moves us} we bate a 
conference, hut no account is reiidensl. 
What contradiction ! Wc cannot repose in 
full cimlidence on his statements : they arc 
tnie, hut tlicyare not plain, llie highest 
character ol grnitis, whose charm is eternal, 
is wauthig. By tins rule, Roxtssean was far 
behind the eloquence of Bossuctc.” 

J%» JSmigrunt's Tale —A Poem, in two 
Parts; Miscellaneous Poems. By 
iaHEs Btan. Baldwin and Co. 


TH* N»W POST OPflCB. 

iGtoed morrow^ diat Miss ** Gemsntl/* 
doyUudof •; 

How does ydnr mother do, in .Lomhatdf 
street ? 

I doubt, my dear, that since the birth of you, 
The poor old lady’s ruin is complete; 
She's not the only meilier that mast me 
To see a daughter’s charms with bet’s com¬ 
pete; 

To see the public homage from her token— 
By all negiecled and by most forsaken! 

And now I gaze upon tbee at a time 

When every loyal Cit has ta’eo his dinner, 
Save a sad few who weave the lofty rhyme, 
Who rarely dine at all, as I’m a sinner! 
Tliev feed on cobwebs in their flights sub¬ 
lime, 

While grow their pei-soiis and their pockets 
thinner. 

Alack ! how seldom the poor poet's fate is 
To erpat dinner time, 0>ie,jam satis i 

And now thy visitois begin to throng 
The busy streets—I see a timid pprl 
Glancing around, as quick she glides along. 
Her bright eye peering through an au¬ 
burn curl, 

W bile feels her hand the gauzy folds among. 
And draws iurlh slily from the hills of 
peail 

A pure white folded sheet without a blot, 
Addressed “ T«> Strephon," —sealed— “ For. 
get me not” 


^ Mr. Bird’s last poem will fully sustain 
his rank among contemporaneous poets. 
The book before us is a tale on the po- 
|;>ular subject of Etuigration, pourtray- 
mg, in deep sliades of interest, the dis- 
tr^ees of the agricultural population, 
woolly unstained by party spirit. Many 
beautiful specimens might be given from 
this woxic, but Mr. Bird’s touching jxiwers 
of description are already known and 
duly appreciated. 

We make therefore an extract from 
bis sprighdy Metropolitan Sketches, a 
new style of writing, in which he showa 
considerable skill, and which we would 
ewnestly advise him to cnltivate. Ge- 
nuine comic talent is eagerly sought after 
in the present woful times for literature. 
Many writers attempt *' comic sketches," 
but very fexv are succes'sfiil. 'i'he " Mo- 
imment" is very clever; “The Altar of 
St. George'a Church, Hanover-sqaare," 
•’ The Tbai^,” and “ I'he Bank of 
^gland" wUlbe^eat favourhes. “ The 
IWcr" is good, but we think more might 
have bemx .made of it in the way of in- 
te^ing aUusion. “ WhitehaU ’ is de-. 
ncieat in historic aiecuracy. "We prefcf 


1 niaik, as quickly from the box she steals. 
Courteous and free, to give place to an- 
otliei, 

She throws the speed of Rlercury in her heels. 
As though she drcals a scolding from her 
mother! 

And now a more important hustler wheels 
.lust round the corner—he seems bent to 
smother 

I'he hunch of letters which be giasps so 
tight, 

Till out h" gr.nnhk's—“ Let them go to¬ 
night.” 

And they will go—and on the coming day. 
Full many a country “ Dealer” in sad tones 

Will read—“ We take the liberty to say, 

In a few days our “ Mr. Jasper Jones” 

Will wait upon you in the busings way; 
Stuffs, Bombasines, fine Norwich Crapes, 
Galloons, 

Are nz—we hope more favours jou wiB 
sliow us 

Which means, “ Fork out the money that 
jou owe ns.” 

a * • • 

Storehouse of countless minds! repository 
Of cogitadoBS, numerous as the beams < 

Of the brigit sun in his meridian glory! 
Huge reservoir! to which unnumhered 
streams 

Of art and science, sentiment and story, 





CofliilMttclie, ntigioDy {Mil llicsy witb themes 
Of tmt, tad lore, ere daily, hoady stealing, 
To Ibee—the net lamh or ^ Franeis Free* 
ling. 

Prolific source of pleasure and of pain! 

How fast and fat tliy rapid “mails’’ (in« 
part 

O'er the extended earth, and ample main, 
Both joy and sorrow to the biiman heart! 
And seat like drought, or gladden it like min. 
That cheers the scathed and drooping 
plant—thou art 

Insatiate too! thy huge mouths eat and 
drink 

Whole reams of paper and whole tuns of ink. 

There are several minor poems that are 
both spirited and natural; among these 
we particularly notice two—“ The hur¬ 
ricane roared through the starless night, * 
and “ 1 was walking alone on Duuwich 
shore.” 

Biographical Notices and Bemains of 
Alphonso Henry Holyfeld. Compiled 
by the Assistant Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society. William 
Walker. 

We do not consider it exactly our 
province to notice every religious work 
that is put forth, some being devoted 
to the peculiar views of various sects, 
and others more distinguished for good 
intention than literary ability. When, 
however, we meet with publications 
similar to the present, estimable for 
clearness and simplicity of style and in¬ 
terest of narrative, as well as for pure 
piety, we are happy to give our testi¬ 
mony to their merits. How requisite it 
is for good books to be made attractive 
to general readers! Many hearts are 
Won to the cause of truth by the valu¬ 
able qualities of a volume that was taken 
up by only a thoughtless idler to dissi¬ 
pate the tedium of a vacant hour. Such 
are the memoirs of Henry Martyn, and 
the remains of Henry Kirke White, 
works whose literary merits are acknow¬ 
ledged even by those readers to whom 
the beauty of holiness is distasteful. 

Alphonso Henry Holyfield was the 
son of a man whose chief care was to 
initiate his only child in scenes of pro¬ 
fligacy. At seventeen, out of pure ab¬ 
horrence of vioe, whose hidebusness had 
been uhveiled to him without stint or 
limitadon, he betook himself to a totsdly 
different padi of life. Bj the assistamse 


heserm* h« tree fsrievqtn 

is his CSi:detifi& obm^ ex* 

ietence emMttered Igrtttwid p*e» 
carious circumstances. He died the 
early age of twenty*«^t», Ikeving a 
journal and correspondence, which, under 
the care of the Editor, his exeddent 
itiend, the assistant secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, im ooofer 
the same benefit on society as the me¬ 
moirs of Martyn and Henry Kirke 
White. Like them he was a true dis* 
ciple of the Established Church, de¬ 
lighting in her ordinances, and fidlowing 
her discipline. 

ELEMKirrARV Books. 

1. jdnalysis of Sounds, or a New A/e- 
Mori cf acquiring the Principles of 
English Pronunciation. By Estiov A. 
Nkwman. A. K. Newman and Co. 

2. Elements of English Grammar fa* 
miliarly illustrated, for the use of 
Young People. By A. Bobbitt. 
S,,nter. 

.3, The French Genders and H mute, 
with a Vocabulary and Exercises. By 
W. Benner. TVeuttel and Wurtz, 

'Hie' first named of these useful works 
is a modest and successful attempt to 
reduce to rule the capricious pronuncia¬ 
tion of our laugus^;e. In the form of a 
vocabulary, the authoress has proceeded 
through the vowels, not in the usual 
initial order of a dictionary, but by the 
regtilor quotation of every word in which 
the vowel that happens to be under ex¬ 
emplification forms a leading part. To 
these words are attached entertaining 
and intellectual explanations. The 
whole is exceedingly desirable, as clever 
spelling exercises, for children; but we 
should recommend the teacher, in this 
case, to question the pupil upon the 
meaning of the word, radier than im¬ 
pose the drudgery of getting the expla¬ 
nation by rote. This questioning will 
induce tlie habit of thought. 

In the second work under review. 
Miss Bobbit has laid down a pLun rule 
bow to remove many infantine trouUes 
from the minds of young children, by 
the clearness and brevity of her gram¬ 
matical definitions. We can sincerely 
recommend her book to all persons en¬ 
gaged in the task of educhtiion. The 
parsing exermses are {nrticnlaily good, 
and the dialt^e prece^g them attikes 
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os 1^1 entirely myr. Notwitbetanding 
its extreme simplioity, it is an uxcelient 
lesson to the teacher as well as to the 
pupil. 

The third is a little pamphlet on 
French 6hsnders. 11118 treatise has ex¬ 
cited our surprise, to think how so much 
useful and indispensable information can 
be comprised in such narrow, bcamds. It 
truly forms a concise system^-fer expe¬ 
ditiously obtaining an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the genders of French 

common nouns, besides comprehending 
the difficulties of H mute. After bear¬ 
ing witness that it completely fulfils this 
promise, we need say no more by way 
of recommendation. 

Francis Berrian; or. The Mexican Pa¬ 
triot, By Mr. Flint. A. K. New¬ 
man. 

This is a popular work in America, 
which has been praised by Mrs. IVollope, 
in her " Domestic Manners,” and is now 
reprinted in this country the Leaden- 
hall press, which, it must be remem¬ 
bered, had the honour of first introducing 
the works of Brockden Brown and the 
early novels of Cooper to the British 
public. We see much to admire in the 
style and descriptive powers of the au¬ 
thor of “ Francis Beirian.” Although 
in conception of character and develop¬ 
ment of story he is many grades, indeed, 
below Brown, Cooper, and Paulding, 
nevertheless, if he were to confine him¬ 
self to the delineation of real scenes and 
events, and totally to abjure the regions 
of fiction, we should, perhaps, rank him 
above the two last. As a proof of his 
descriptive powers and beauty of style, 
we give the following extracts:— 

“ Where can be found on the earth better 
principled, better nurtured, and happier fa- 
iiiihes than those of the substantial >eo- 
maniy of that region? Even yet, after so 
many wauderinga and vicissitudes, I recal 
in my dreams tlie-hoary head and the vene¬ 
rable form of that father who used to bend 
the knee Iwfore us in family prayer, and 
vkho taught my infant voice to pray, i find 
pictured on my mind that long rantre of 
meadows which front our village church; 1 
see my father at the head, and my nroUier 
and the rest of the family, according to their 
ages, following aach otlrer's steps through 
those deltghtlttl mea<k>w8,as we went up to 
lire bouse of Cod iaeompianv j 1 see even 
now the brilliatrce of the meadow pink, and- 
1 seem to hear tire note of Ure lark, startled 
and soaring from on* path, fbe.'vs ts I'ue 


slow and limpid stream, in which t have 
angled and batired a thousand times;' there 
was the hum of the bees on the fr^rant white 
bails of the meadow button-wood which 
formed impervious tangle on the verge of the 
stream. Each of the boys had his nosegay 
of pond lilies, with their brilliant white and 
yellow cups, their exquisite and ambtmial 
h'agrance, and their long and twined stems; 
each of the grrls bud her bonnet and breast 
decked wrtb a shower of roses . Well, too, 
do I remember the \enerable minister, with 
Ins huge white wig, his earnest voice, and 
.an authority at once patriarchal and familiar. 
The small and rustic cltureh was filled to 
overflowing with those who had there re¬ 
ceived baptism, and who expected to repose 
with then fiitliers in the udjutning conse¬ 
crated enclosure; and there, opposite to the 
church, was the village school house, one of 
those thousand nurseries of New England's 
greatness. Dear remembrances! how oAen 
ye visited iny dieams in the de.<olate land of 
llie stranger! 

“ We had much fatigue, and encountered 
many dangers, and there were many quar¬ 
rels and reconciliations, before we reached 
the nrouili of lied River, That river dis¬ 
charges Us water into the Mississippi by a 
broad and creeping stieain, through a vast 
and profound swamp, it seems a deep ca¬ 
nal, us dark suir<ice lulfied only by the dart¬ 
ing of huge and strange lislies through its 
sluggish water's; tlie foaming path of the 
monstrous alligator gar, the shark of rivers, 
a thousand Irttlc silver fishes leapiug from 
the w'.atcr, and spjikliug like diamonds; 
nuuIhetles^ alligators tiuvcrsiug the waters 
in crery direction, and seeming to be logs 
possessing the power of self (lirection; or, 
occasionally, these logs sinking one end in 
the water and raising the other in the air, 
and making a deep and fnghtlul bellow, be¬ 
tween the liiss of a serpent and the roaring 
of a hull; the lazy and droning flight of 
monstrous birds, slowly flapping their wings, 
arid carelessly sailing along, just over the 
surface of these dark and mephitic waters, 
with a sarage and outlandish scream, appa¬ 
rently all neck, le.g$, and featliers; a soil 
above the bank, greasy and slippery with a 
deposit of slime; trees marked fourteen feet 
high by an overflow of half the year; gulleys 
seventy feet deep, and large enough to be 
tbe outlets of riiers, covered at the bottom 
with putrifying logs, and connecting the 
river with broad and sluggish lakes, too 
thickly covered with a coat of green buff to 
be ruffled by the winds, which can scaredy 
find tlisir wav through the dense forests ; 
moccassin snakes, writhing their and 
scaly backs at the bottom of these da^ gal¬ 
leys. Such was the scenery that met my 
eye as 1 advanced through the fitot thirty 
m&to of my entrance of that i^oa wbioo 
had been iso embellished by my fancy. I 
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looked arotind me, and the irees, as far us i 
could see, were festooned with the black and 
funeral dtapery of long moss. My eyes, my 
ears, and my nostrils joined to admonish me 
that here fever had erected his throne. I 
went on hoard my boat at the approach of 
night t and when, to get rid of my thoughts, 
I laid me down in my narrow and swelter¬ 
ing berth, millions of mosquetues raised 
their cUsmal hum, and settled on mv face. 
Drite away the first thousand, sated with 
blood, and another thousand succeeds, and 
* in that war there is no discharge.’ A hun¬ 
dred owls, perched in the deep swamp, in 
all the tones of screamipi g, hooting, grunting, 
and in every note from the wail ot an infant 
to the growl of a bear, sing your requiem. 

“ You rise from a sle<‘p attained under 
such auspices, and crawl up the greasy 
banks to the cabins of the woodcutters. You 
see here inhabitants of an uppeiitancc ai'd 
countenance in full keeping with the sur- 
ronnding scenery; there is scarcely one of 
them but what has a monstrous protuber¬ 
ance in the stomach, sufficiently obvious to 
the eye, vulgarly called an ‘ague-cake,’ a 
yellowish white complexion, finely described 
in the language of the country by the tcim 
‘ tallow-face.’ There is an indesciibable 
transparency of the skin, which seems to in¬ 
dicate water between the cuticle and the 
flesh ; eyes, pretenidturally ndling and bril¬ 
liant, glare in the centre of a Lirge morbid 
circle, in which the lines of red, black, and 
yellow are mixed. The .small children hear 
all these dismal markiiii>s of the climate in 
miniature; dirty and nigged, d.s mischie¬ 
vous as they are defunned, they roll about 
upon the slippery clay with an agility and 
alertness from their appearance altogether 
inciedibic, for you would suppose them too 
feeble and clumsy to inuie. 

“ There is suinetliing unique, chilling, 
and cadaverous in the persons of both old 
and young; you would suppose that the 
grave was dug for them ; but the more slen¬ 
der and uncertain their bold to life, the 
more gaily they seem to enjoy it. They 
laugh and shout, and drink, and blaspheme, 
and utter tlieir tale of obscenity, or, it may 
he, of murder, with bacchanalian ioyousness. 
Sliut your eyes, and you would suppose 
yourself in the midst of the merriest ^oup 
in ihe world; open them, and look upon 
the laughers, and see the strange fire of 
their eye, and you will almost believe the 
chilling stories of vampires. 

“ ITie first evening of my arrival in these 
waters, found us at the point where the 
Black, Red, and Tensas rivers mingle their 
waters in an immense swamp, cheered by 
the note of no bird of song, unenlivened by 
the flocks of healthful and edible fowls, as 
the geese, ducks, swans, and only vocal with 
Uie shrill notes of the jay, the cawing of 


crows, aud the wheeling flight oi*the' num¬ 
berless carrion vultures that prey on the 
dead fish that float ’to tiie shores^ 

On the verge of the hank where we lay, 
and with a little opening in the dead forest, 
was a family such as 1 have described: an 
inhabitant of such a cabin who lasts two 
Years, may he thought fortunate and long- 
lived. 

• 1 

The wife and the mother in this family 
bad once, 1 dare say, been pretty. She had 
had the ague four years in succession, and 
now had the swelling, the filthiness, the 
bnlliant eye, the flippant tongue, and run 
on fioni story to stoiy with inure than the 
garrulity of an old Frenchwouian. On an 
emergency, I presume, she could have 
handled the dirk wiili dexterity. She in¬ 
formed me, that for a month in the preced¬ 
ing .spring, they had been ovcrflow'ed, and 
she was in the midst of a flooded swamp, 
thirty miles in diameter. They built a 
house on a laft of logs fastened together, 
and secured from floating away with grape 
vines. On this raft was stationed tlie fa¬ 
mily, oxen, pigs, dogs, chickens, and all. 
They had a barrel of whiskey to keep up 
their spirits. Each of these logs was co¬ 
vered with red slime,,and as slippery as 
if gicased. She took int for a cotton- 

i dautci, and said—* Now, you planters have 
lut one house, and we wood-cuttei's have 
two. U’e have our floating house on the 
raft; and when the river falls, and that 
grounds, we build us another on the bank. 
Ixnik you there—only three paces from my 
door, used to lie, of a sunny morning, a 
couple of thundering alligators; and my 
Franky, there,' pointing to a boy who seemed 
about four ) ears old, who had the customaiy 
prominence in front, and was otherwise as 
mischievnus and as ugly an urchin as you 
would wish to see, that theie hoy, with 
half a shirt, would needs be playing some 
of his ‘ rusty shines,’ the funny dog, and so 
he crawled out, and gave one of them a rap 
on the snout with the broom-stick. The 
monstrous devil curled his tail, and gave 
Frauiky a ship, which tossed him in the air 
like a bat-ball ; and the beast would hav® 
had the eating of Franky in a trice ; but I 
heard Franky scream, as the alligator struck 
him: 1 seized a kettle of boiling water, and 
threw it on the horrid creature, just as be 
showed his white teeth to eat Franky, and 
tins drove my gentleman into the water.’ ” 

If the reader i^ouM here recognise 
some features of Miw. Trollope’s own 
progress up the Mississippi, in justice to 
the author of “Francis Benian," the 
reader must remember that his volumes 
were printed before Mrs. IVollope’s fa- 
< .mous work was written. 
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Jin to the Service of the 

^ Church of England. Published by 
the Society for Promodng Christian 
Knowledge. 

Tlioae who have not forgotten tbrir 
ehikliA i^nbles wiil rentembw their real 
pni^pS^tiea m finding out the proper or¬ 
der of b«r realty intricate ritual, (’aptain 
l)arenay^i ** Index” o ight at least to be 
hound up in the Prayer-book of every 
child that attends tiie service of the 
Church of Kngland. I,t would likewise 
be of great use to strangers and fo¬ 
reigners. 

Aurungseie; or, a Tale of Alraschid. In 
3 vols. 

Notwithstanding numerous faults, the 
author of “ Aurungzebe” succeeds at times 
in delighting his reader”. Considerable 
imaipnative powers are shewn in the 
story, particularly in the narrative, and 
description of lively • action. He is 
excelled by few of the most skilful ro> 
Itaanoe writers. He is not amiss in the 
development of character: his portrait 
of Aurungzebe, for instance, is a fine 
historical likeness ; but he is strangely 
deticient in judgment and arrangement, 
tor whilst he is enchanting his reader 
during the progress of a scene, he brings 
the iwue to a most awkward and unsatis¬ 


factory condnsiitm. Tliis Idhids 
from inattention, and the absbitee of or¬ 
dinary industry, not from the lack of 
genius. But he is elsewhere faulty; for 
the moment he makes bis personages 
enter into dialogue, they can InduTge 
only in conversation at onec stupid and 
tiresome. Dialogue is. indeed, a hital 
rock on which he suffers utter shipwreck; 
and if he desire complete success, he 
must steer clear of such hazards In his 
future voyages. The dialogues between 
Buccas and Hamjohnny are intoleraWe—• 
interminably long, and tinreadable in 
quality. The character of Buccas is too 
forced to be natural, and his actions too 
pantomimic to be pleasing or attractive 
to the acute observer. Yet, with all 
these delects, “ Aurungzebe” is no com¬ 
mon composition. It is true to history; 
and. in the most minute details of oriental 
manners and customs, the author has 
closely followed, particularly in his de¬ 
scription of the court and camp of An- 
rungzebe, the graphic records of Bannin, 
the talented French physicitJi of the 
mighty Emperor, who has left us a 
sprightly and authentic memoir of a re¬ 
sidence at Agra. This information tnay 
be interesting to our readers, that Au- 
Tungzebe died on the Mogul throne, 
after having seen his hundredth year. 


DAri!» (iTnttfiDat, 


{ProfM our own 
COSTUME OF PARIS. 

Pahk, Jakvaa^ in , 1834. 

Selon ma promesse, I hasten, rny dear 
Clorittde, to give you an account of one of 
tile most spiendia spectacles 1 ever wit¬ 
nessed, thelast bal costume. But I must 
begin by telling you how near I was being 
disappointed. M. de F— was not well; 
worse still—he was de mauvaise humeur! 
and would not hear of my going. How- 
siyer, my mind was made up, and, about 
twelve o'clock, when he thought 1 was 
sound asleep, I got up, dressed, ordered 
Itty carriage, ana drove to some friends 
that I knew were going, and accompanied 
them to the scene of enchantment. Oh! 
ma ch^', yon can have no Conception of the 

S lendour^ iff the variety of the costumes, 

' the ma^dcence of some, of singu- 
.hwity of others. 1 would not have lost it 
OT i kndw nOI whtot! I know very well 
tmtt you, who are td prudent, and baveac- 
q^red so immy j^ncl^ious Enf&di ideaa 
»0r decorwtoi will%etiiw me on what yon 
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w'ill call ray haring deceived my husband; 
hut, tell me, does not every Parisienne do 
the same ? I mentioned it to all my friends 
at the ball, and they approved highly of it, 
and said they would have acted in the same 
manner; and I know for certain there were 
many there who did so. No Freuchmman, 
believe me, gives uptoherhusbandinsucli 
things, especially if she happens to be un 
petit peu coquette comme tor et moi! Be¬ 
sides, 1 tola him next morning, and he 
stormed and raved for half an hour, and 
then forgot it altogether; indeed, if he had 
not, I should have had an altapit de nerft, 
and terrified him into a fit of the gout. 
Now for the ball. Picture to yourself the 
immense Halle, almost Kned with looking- 
glass, thousands of lustres reuderhm the 
scene more brilliant than day; the boxes 
and galleries decorated with festoons of 
gold and sih'er gauze, mid sdl the avenues 
transformed into groves tff odoriferous 
plauta and shrubs. At one end of the 
room was au immense orchestra, consist- 
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mg of upwards of thirty mufitcians^dreHsed 
ia com^ta suits of amour, mounted on 
horses richly ca^mrisoned, and performing 
symphonies on wind instruments made afW 
ancjTOt models. After the overture of 
“ William Tell/’ four Spaniards, the first 
male and female dancers from the theatre 
at Ma^d, entered, and, dressed in the 
costam* of ^eir country, executed several 
national dances—the bolero, the rapnUnio, 
&c., &c. I cannot possibly give you an i dea 
how beautiful it was, I shall certainly 
try and induce M. de F— to take me to 
Spain, where I shall see them in still greater 
perfection. I’he women wore over their 
chemisettes, which had loo.se sleeves tied in 
with ribands, small corsages laced in front, 
blue and scarlet short petticoats, and round 
their waists gauae scarfs tied in front: 
these they took off towards the end of the 
dance, and each having flung her’s grace- 
fully over her lover, led him away captive. 
'Hien followed an exact representation of 
French costumes, from the commencement 
of monarchy to the close of the year 
IDaph group, forming an age, or ejioch 
rather, danced a quadrille. ‘As they en¬ 
tered they were announced hy a flourish of 
trumpets, and preceded by a herald attired 
in the military accoutrements of the period 
to which his party belonged; he earned a 
banner, on which was inscnbed the epoch 
represented The persons represented, be¬ 
longing to every epoch, were the nobles or 
lord and lady of the manor, two persons of 
the bouigtou or citizen class, and two of 
the peasantry; then we liad knights of the 
age of chivalry and romance, fully equipped 
and ready to break a lance with any who dis¬ 
puted the colour of their mistresses’ eye¬ 
brow ; minstrels who could a “ taleoflm'e” 
pour forth, and “ send their hearers weeping 
to their bedswarriors in armour, with 
sword, |tad helmet, and shield, and buckler; 
fair chatelaines, attended by their youthful 
pages We had the velvets and brocades, the 
plumes and diamonds, of the gay court of 
the gallant Francois I.; the niflles and laces 
of Louis XIII.; the long-trained nibes of 
the seventeenth centurj'; the elegant cos¬ 
tume worn under the Begency; the ^len- 
donr and eclat of the reign of Ikiuis 
XV.; the ponderous wigs, the cues, and 
clubs, the extravagances of 1792 and 1794; 
the costume under the consulate, under the 
empire ; en fiv, every change to the last re¬ 
vival of ancient modes in 1833. 

You ask me to give you a description of 
the newest walking dresses. Do you know, 
ma belle, that the task is a diffiemt one ? 1 
do not Uiink we have had more than three 
ine days during the last two montlis. The 
weather is excessively mild for the season, 
but wet beyond any thing ever remem> 
bered in Paris; and yon know our belles 
nem walk but in fine weather. If you are 


desirous of knowing what is worn la mom* 
ing visiting costume I can tell yon. 

llnacK VELVET moK Dnsaass, i ror. 
ta/ite plat, are amongst the mpat difnia* 
gu4. iktin brochi, satin 
satin Anglttu, and printed satms in dark 
colours, and by no means as rich as those 
worn in grande-toilette, are also very 
fashionable. P^kins, poux de sole, cache* 
mires, foulards d* Afri^ue, and dff 
and a new material called Tudoriettne, after 
M. Victor Hugo’s new piece, A/«ri«'iWor, 
Ihis is a tissue composed of silk and cache* 
mire worsted, so exquisitely wrought that 
it combines the gloss and brilliancy of the 
richest satin, with the softness and pliancy 
of the finest cachemire. it is made in all 
colours, plain and figured. For all, except 
ball-dresses, the most general make is en 
rtdirKfoUe ,—high redingottes fm* morn* 
ing, low for dinner, opera, or simple even¬ 
ing dress. For the former, the corsages 
are invariably tight to the bust; the sleeves, 
still very full at top, and nearly tight be* 
low. these dresses are mostly worn without 
a collerette or collar. A verif short white 
lace scarf, beautifully embroidered, U 
simply tied round the tluroat; the ends 
sometimes reach to the waist, but never 
below. Y'ou will, perhai>a, say, this is a 
very light dress for January; but let roe 
be understood. If you walk out, or go in 
your carriage, you wear a cloak well lined 
and wadded, which you throw off on en* 
tering a hot room; at least we do so i 
Paris; and I think if the plan were adopted 
nu-r boi ds de ta Tamm, it would be found a 
preservative against “ colds ” 

The dinner and evening Rboikoottbs 
are. as I have said, in general made low. 
Home, however, are nearly high, leaving 
merely the throat exposed. The foUoudug 
is a description of a very elegant one thte 
1 have got. It is made of plain black tulle, 
lined with rose coloured satin. 'Ihe cor* 
sage has a little fulness at the back; the 
fronts are very full, in five deep folds, slant¬ 
ing from the shoulder to the centre of th# 
front of the waist. Long sleeves d duubU 
mUoi: the top puff excessively large asm 
full, the lower one small, and iratn^it^ly 
above the elbow. BYora the elbow to the 
wrist, the sleeve as tight as possible, and 
finished at the wrist by two rows of veiry 
narrow black lace The corsage is finished 
at the neck by a small, square falling 
collar, of the material of the dress. The 
skirt, excessively full, has a double row of 
quilled satiu riband down each side of dm 
front. These row's meet on the wmst, and 
are about a third of a yard apart at the 
bottom of the skirt Between th«m> ex* 
actly down the cento, are five bows of 
gauze riband, going down gradually lafggr 
and larger. These, with the quuhng of 
satin riband, give the dress the appeatemee 
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of beiiu: open in front, and broxight together 
by the bows. A double row of the same 
gnilling goes rotind the dollar, and down the 
front ot the corsage. The hat to be worn 
with this dress is of rose crape, made trans¬ 
parent as it is for evening. The front is 
ttii evtaie, rounded off and very short at 
the ears. The culottes rounded at top, is in 
folds, that finish under a bow of gauze 
riband, with long ends placed at the Tower 
part of the calutte (crown), towards the back 
at the left side. The garniture consists of 
two feathers, one placed standing up in the 
centre of the front of the hat, the other 
placed beneath the passe (or front): it is 
put in at the front, close to the forehead, 
and, inclining towards the right, it curls 
over the edge of the passe, and finishes 
outnde. Four puffs ot gauze riband hide 
the stem of the feather underneath, and 
give a becoming finish to the hat. 

Velvet Hats, trimmed with rich satin 
ribands, and with two or three ostrich fea¬ 
thers, are more worn than any others; the 
colours preferred are black and orange, 
black ana green, black and blue, and black 
and rose. Hats of satin dmletle, a satin that 
has the appearance of blonde lace over satin, 
are recherehi^, ITie forms have under¬ 
gone no change since last month; nor will 
there be any great variety now until Ixing- 
Champs. 

Evening CoivrrnEs.—Thereis no fixed 
style of coiffure adopted at present for the 
han. S^ome wear immense tufts of curls 
at the sides of the head « /« and a 

la Grignon; others, the flowing ringlets of 
Ninon tie PEncloi^. Some have adopted the 
coiffure of Marion Delorme; while others 
again, prefer the !>ounet d la Mutie Shunf, 
or the elegant chapeau d la J hihanv. 'ITiose 
who wish t< be ven simple, wear turbans 
of mixed gauzes, brown and orange, brown 
and scarlet, brown and rose, brown and 
bhie. These turbans (by no means formal) 
are merely twisted on the head by a coiffure 
Six or eight “ argus” feathers are placed 
with much taste and elegance towards the 
right side of the front of the turban. It is 
to match these feathers that one of the 
colours should be brown. 

■ The prettiest style of coiffure for demoi¬ 
selles is a braid en couronne on the top of 
the head, rather far back. The front hair 
in full tufts of enris, very much parted on 
tlie forehead in ringlets, .or in two braids m 
fer d ehevaty coming down at each side of the 
face, and turned up agidn and fastened be¬ 
neath the couronne. An arrow, richly or¬ 
namented, and a small gdd cluun crossing 
the brow, are pretty admtions. 'Ihese, or a 
wreath of flowers round the head, or one or 
two detached bouquets of roses, half blown, 
or smwl mixed flowers, are the 

^ omamemts ^ni by younjg ladies. The 
, in the morning is dressed as simply as 


possible; the back hair braided at the top 
of the head, the front generdly in ohe single 
long thick ringlet at each side of the face. 
Those who do not consider this becoming, 
wear full tufts of curie or bandeaux turn. 

Flowers. —Flowers are still much worn. 
Those in favour are roses, china-asters, 
dahlias, auriculas, marigolds, and dark 
fancy flowers. Some are made in velvet, and 
answer extremely well for velvet hats. For 
evening, guirlandes and bouquets of small 
mixed flowers, or of rosebuds, are fashion¬ 
able ; and a wreath of oak leaves wiA gold 
acorns has the prettiest effect possible in 
dark hair. Feathers, birds of Paradise, and 
esprits are also much worn. / 

NKCKLAnEs AND Earrings of jet are 
more recA' rchi, than any others. The next 
in estimation are ruby, coral, and garnet. 

Gloves.—B lack silk glo\es mid mittens 
«juuik in rich lace-jiatterns, long and short, 
have quite superseded kid gloves, either in 
ball dress or dinner costume. 

There is nothing whatever new in lin¬ 
gerie. 

Mantelets and Pelerines.— There 
are some new* pelerines and mantelets made 
of rich satin, black, orange, violet, or 
grenat, lined with a different colour satin; 
they are very large, thickly wadded, and 
fiiifne (quilted); the mantelets are trimmed 
with black lace, and the pelennes with 
Rwansdown, white or dyed, blue or rose. 
T’hey are in general made with laptivkuns 
(hoods), and are the most useful things 
possible to put on on leaving a hot room or 
theatre; they are so very light, that they 
cannot possibly injure a drees: and with 
the < afuichon drawn over the head, one has 
ventablcment I’aird’unpeto chaprtomovgt. 

Golovrs —^The colour of all others most 
in vogue is black; ne.xtorange, ruby, crim¬ 
son, emerald and apple greens, moss green, 
chocolate, chestnut, nut brown, dahlia, 
violet, (lark lilac, lie de vin, cherry, rose, 
blue Haiti, and sky blue. 

Noxv, mU toute airaable, as you say your 
great balls have not yet commenced in 
J.on(1on, I shall reserve ball dresses for 
another letter. Still, should you, en at¬ 
tendant, go to a ball perchance, your robe 
must have a corsage en pointe, sleeves h 
double sabot, with ruffles a la Louis XV., 
and the skirt of the dress must be open in 
front, and looped back at distances with 
diamonds, jet ornaments, flowers, or bows 
of riband, consisting of two coques, with 
a cameo in the centre. Your ceinture must 
be of the broadest ganze riband, with long 
silk tassels at the ends—^bien entendu, tied 
in front. And your coiffiure must be h 
Fantique. 

I shall now close my depifiche,' wishing 
yon every amusement the approaclnng 
season can afford. Mon man, toujours 
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aimable pour toi, t-envoie un baiser. Adieu, 
done ma belle et bonne amie, et croia-moi 
pour r I vie. 

Ton amie sincere, 

L. de F- 


nnacRiPTiox ok pliAtes. 

(No. 3.)— Costume »e Spectacle ou 
Soiree. —^Tonuet or hat h I’Espagnole, of 
velvet. This nat is made very nearly on 
the model of a man’s hat; the leaf is very 
broad at the sides, and diminishes towards 
the front and back; it is turned up at 
each side, and down again in the centre of 
the front, so as to form a point a la Marie 
Stuart on the forehead. A broad satin 
riband is passed round the toj» of the iu. 
iolte, crossed in front, and brought round 
round again to tie at the back in a bow 
with long ends A bird of Paradise is 
placed towards the right side, and inclines 
to the left. (See plate.) 'Jlie hai r, in full 
tufts of curls, fills up the sidelWr the leaf 
..Satin redingotte with low corsage, urfvtr\. 
The redingotte, which is made tight at the 
back, crosses completely in front (see plate), 
and IS in folds coming flora the shoulder 
A deep tetersor pelerine, cut almost square 
at back, with a deep point or dent tie loup 
on the shoulder, and coming en iclm/l m 
front as far as the waist, gives a pretty 
finish to the corsage 'I'he sleei es are ex¬ 
cessively full at top, and have a deep 
pointed cuff turned up at the w nst. The 
skirt, which is very ample, crosses equally 
with the corsage, and is cut out in dtnls tie 
loup (see plate), beginning small at the 
waist, and increasing in size as they go 
down: these denis, as well as the re^trs 
and cuffs, are edged with a very small rou¬ 
leau, outside which is a double row of 
black lace, not verj' broad, nor yet narrow; 
it IS put on with some degree of fulness. 
ITie ceintiirc is composed of the broadest 
gauze riband, tied in front in two very 


small cogues (see plate); the ends fall very 
low, and are finished by rich silk tassds. 
Cliemieette of fine caraoric, edged .irith 
narrow lace. Pearl necklace, gold ear¬ 
rings, black satin shoes, white kid glpves. 

(No. 4.) Toilette de (Jrandb Soi¬ 
ree oil DE Concekt,— This plate gives 
the model of a new and most becoming 
head-dress in velvet, half hat and half 
toque. 'Ihe crown, and half the front (an 
may be seen by the sitting figure), is per¬ 
fectly a dress hat ■ the leaf, which is deep 
at the right side, is bent downwards nearly 
to a point in front (see plate), and finishes 
very small at the left side A bow, with 
long ends of broad satin riband, retains a 
bouquet of feathers on the left side (see 
plate), and is tlien brought across the back 
of the crown to the right side, ivhere it 
finishes by a full bow. Four or five tips of 
ostrich feathers are idaced with a bow of 
satin iiband under the flecj) side of the 
leaf 'Hie hair is m bandeaux. TJnder- 
dress of black satin, ivith a deep flounce of 
blonde, and edged round the neck with a 
narrow blonde, ovci wbich is a full dress 
redingotte of rich satin tnoijen The 

corsage is made tight to the bust, and has 
a piece cut out in front, so as to form a 
kind of stomacher in black. (See plate.) 
A tivtIS excessively deep on the shoulder, 
narrower at hack, and rut away nearly to 
a point in front (see plate), finishes tlie 
corsage. The sleeves, which are full at 
lop, are tight to the lower arm. The skirt, 
open in front, is, as well as the rrvtrs, and 
front of the coi sage, cut out at the edge 
en icHtHes (in imitation of the indentures 
of leaves), and edged with a narrow rou¬ 
leau. 'J’he dress is fastened round the 
waist by a ceinture of rubun saline iiros 
uniiiis, that matches the dress perfectly. 
Rich necklace pf pearls, with diamond 
ornaments; very long gold earrings. Black 
silk stockings a jouts, black satin shoes, 
white kid gloves. 


rlFi«e 


Fmden*s Gallery pf the Graces, Part 10. 

*' The Shade of Sadness,"’ painted by 
Boxall, engraved by W. H. Mote, 

“ In those eyes of tendere.st light 
A sadness, as of love, I see,’’ 
is, in every respect, admirably executed 
and well depicted. 

“ The Passion Flower,” drawn by 
I). M'Clise, engraved by Hollis, has 
much of freshness about it. It is also 
admirably engraved. The fingers exhi¬ 
bit the playful reality of life, and the 
entwining flower much elegance of ar¬ 
rangement. Much talent of conception 

VoL. IV.—No. 2. 


is shewn in this, by no means an easy 
subject to delineate. 

“ The Wild Flower,” painted by W. 
Boxall, engraved by Ilyall, 

“ Her face, yet shaded by the penviveness 
Breatli’il o’er it from her holy orisons,”— 

“ Imagi latiouN pliantmn, lily fair, 

111 pure simplicity of humble life,”—- 
is executed with great skill, and isaccu- 
latelv delineated according to this de¬ 
scription. 

We cannot help noticing a general im- 
pruvem .’nt in hands and fingers, of which 
we have before complained. 
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ihW* Prumee, N«$. 1 tmd 2 .— 7 %« MUUr ^ 
Prmmct^^The words by Ciias, jEFrxiirai 
tbs music by Jouah St. JPixnBK. L. Lee. 

Ob former occasions we lia\e had under 
oiur notice sevenl works by Mr. Leoni Lee, 
possessing' somewhat a similar character, 
except that “ Songs of Provence” are more 
spirited than those now before us. This 
comp^r having met with well-merited pa- 
tronatge, is likely to ensure a continuance of 
it. Bo^ the numbers are full of beauties. 
The title-pages, a thing, indeed, of but little 
moutentto thesdentiiic mind,are graced with 
some admirably deigned and executed li¬ 
thographic engravings, beautifully charac¬ 
teristic of the precise subject of each produc¬ 
tion, from the clever pencil of John Braii- 
dard. 

Lays of Venice, No. \.—Haute to ike Camtval .— 
Duet. The words by Ciias. Jiirsuss, the 
music by Ciiaulfs Cooie. Same publishei. 
The second, third, and fourth numbers of 
this work reached us as far back as October 
last, and favourable notices appeared in 
November, whilst the fast has remuiucd un¬ 
heeded nil now It Is extremely pretty in 
melody, with simple but appropriate accom- 

J ianimeuts, and is worthy ol those which fol- 
ow in rotation in the series. 

Maiden of Dante. — A Duet. The> words as 
above: the music by M. J. Spoui.e, Same 
publisher. 

Ml. bporle is rising fast in our estimation 
as a composer, and evinces considtiable dis¬ 
cretion in not attempting to do too much. 
The duet is elegant and pleasing. 

The Father's Prayer. —ho words as above; the 
music by S. Neihov 

The Mother's Prayer,— \V ords and music by the 
same. Samr' publish r 
These ” twin spiri us authors, have here 
again written, accouling to custom, two 
most effective productions. 

Come o'er the nuiimlil Sea.- A Duet. 'J lie words 
by Ciias. . 1 11 feui s , lurranged. u ith iiit arcom - 
pauunent foi the Guitar, by Louis J.i o. Sane 
publisher. 

So fashionable has the guitar, of late 
years, liecome, that a song, to be exhibited 
in its most atti*autive ionn, need be pre¬ 
sented to us with such an uccompuniincnt. 
Mr. Leo has happily, and most successfully, 
fixed upon this extremely popular duet 
irom the “ Songs of the Gondola” as a be¬ 
ginning. 

Handel’s Oratorio, Books 1 and 2, The Slessiak, 
—Arranged for the Ihano-forte byN.B.CiiAi.- 

EONim. 

The authors, in bringing out this work 
in its present form, have thus described 
their intentions“ This adaptation is of¬ 
fered for the use of musical amateurs (who 
are not vocalUta) the Sabbath-day, and 
b^ tsdeen to form tlie passages 
jnoie mwiliarly Set thp jj^anu-fotte. than in 


any previous arrangement, as well u toplice 
the themes in an order Uiat may histoncally 
agree with the passages bf Holy Writ they 
have originally been intended to illustrate.” 
So much are we lovers of Handel, that any 
arrangement, provided the subject be not 
altered, comes as a welcome guest to our 
table; but the one in question is admirably 
done, and will be found well worthy the at¬ 
tention of all devotees of sacred music. 

The Gondolier's Good Night. —Arranged forth* 
Piano-forte, by R. ^iinaoEa. Ditto. 

This forms a delightful little exercise for 
juvenile performers on the piano-forte. The 
air IS taken fioni Bellini’s Tu Vedrai, in the 
opeiAof“ II Pirata.” 

11 Bagno, Racconto Pastorale.—By Vaccaj. 
.itu elegant production. 

Ella, m’Ama—Arietta. By V accaj. 
Signor V’acem’s acknowledged taste and 
tact are very strongly manifested in this 
composition. It is pregnant with elegancies 
of the chaste Italian character. 

J hae Naebody naus. —A Ballad. _ The (loetry by 
the Ettrick shepherd ; the music by Osbounb. 

To beautiful words the composer has 
wedded some delightfully pathetic and ex- 
ressive music. The ballad cannot lail of 
cconiiiig a favourite. 

Lady, fair Lady,—A Serenade. The words by 
Gid. lIovvsE, Esq., the music by K. Tucker. 
An elegant serenade, and which requires 
only to he known. 

'Tu, *•(> best thou should forget me. 
Another pretty ballad, by the same au¬ 
thors. 

Gustaras the Third. —The Overture arranged for 
tlie llfirp and Pinno-forte by Boctisi. Alon 
mid t’o. 

11 were needless to dilate upon the excel¬ 
lence of the music wiitleii by Auber for this 
opera, inasiiiiicli as a disceniiiig public has 
decided, Iiy an almost unparalleled patronage 
ofitsperformaneeat ('oveiit-Garden Theatre, 
that It IS of that character which pleases 
their fancy. It ha.s, then, only to lie stated 
that there is such a piece extant, which will 
recal, when in their own houses, many of 
the pleasurable moments within the theatre. 
Dociisa appciir-s, m the arrangement before 
ns, to has e devoted on this more than or¬ 
dinary cure and tact. He has also written 
accompaniineiit.s fur the flute and violin- 
cello, so that a “ quartette” party may be at 
once formed. 

Gustacus tlie TAinl.—Select Airs for the Harp 
and Piano-forte, with (ad lib.) accompani¬ 
ments for the flute and Violmcello. Ar¬ 
ranged by Bck'iisa. Same publisiier. 
Following up the judicious intention of 
Mori, Bochsa has selected all the most fa¬ 
vourite airs from the opera, and arranged 
them for the various instruments already 
named. The tad; is admirably performed.. 
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OiirfMcii* ike TUrd.'^Hu Sailor's Chonu, Img 
Iwetke Ktng.—AnaageA as a quick march for 
the Harp, by Botiisa. Same publisher. 

M. Bocbsa’s talent has seldom shone forth 
more vividly than in this piece. 

Petit Souvenir de Gustave.—” Answer, migktu 
Sorcerest,” and the Air de Ballet “ La Folk. 
—Arranged for the Harp by Bochsa, Same 
publisher. 

Another striking evidence of the powers of 
this professor. This, as well as the preced¬ 
ing works, will prove very popular favourites 
of the ensuing season. 

The Vocal Primer.—By J. Jousse. D'Almaine 
and Co. 

In an extremely small and convenient 
fonn, Mr. Jou&se has stored up more real and 
sound information upon the subject of the 
study and practice of vocal music than we 
remember to have seen in double the com¬ 
pass. The instructions are given by ques¬ 
tions and answers; a mode of teaching, by- 
the-bye, peculiarly advantageous to young 
students. We can lecommend this work to 
students in the art of singing. 

'The Musical Album for 1834. Falkner. 

In this elegant produedon we find eight 
very pretty vocal and five instrumental com¬ 
positions, all worthy attention. The whole 
of the music is by native professors; a circum¬ 
stance which renders the work doubly de¬ 
serving of patronage. 


Goo, ham Cvmnom, fton " tbs 

Hesperides” of Hobert Hendck, 1648. CeM- 
posed by T. H. SEVehn. NoVoQo. 

A very clever composition, and will, we 
doubt not, become a great favourite. 

The Pfrafe.—Words by W. Sr. Geokge Ktm, 
Esq.; composed by HayPn Coaai. Willis. 

A powerful production. 

Thtme et VaritaUm, faeUes pour te Puma, 1 
matas.—By F. Stoefbl. Op. 19. Ditto. 

This is a very agreeable composition for 
two performers, and proves to be, as said, 
facile. 

Oh, when it is too late.—A Bsllafi. The words 
by T. H. Bavly, Esq.; the music by Alex. 
Lfe. Duff snd Co. 

One of those exquisitely pretty ballads, so 
many of which have had their origin with 
Mr. Lee. There is much delicacy of style 
and expression in this composition. 

Hurrah for brave Ross and his Crew.—A Song. 
By Jgssl Hammokb, Esq.; the music by J. 
Bliwiit. Ditto. 

Ihis song, were it solely for the spirited 
lithographic title-page representing the first 
elevation of the chief “ Tullooahin,” in 
Boothia, upon the wooden leg made for him 
by Captain Ross, is deserving of general pa¬ 
tronage as an illustration of history. The 
words are fall of sentiment, and are well set 
by Blewitt. 




Kino’s The-atre — Opera Aksange- 
MENTs FOR THE Seasok. —At length the 
much-disputed question, as to ihe party who 
would have possession,'during the spring, was 
determined, and Laporte drew up his pro¬ 
spectus for the season, 1834. In the ballet 
department, no doubt can exist as to the 
transcendent powers possessed by some of 
the individuals whose names will he found 
subjoined. The season, at present, is ar¬ 
ranged to commence on the 15th of tliis 
month, with Donizetti’s opera of “ Anna 
Bolena,” a composition which, it will be re¬ 
membered, Pasta, last year, made extremely 
effective, in which Made. Unghor will make 
her debut. The tenor part will he done hj 
the young RuRiian prodigy, Iianhoff. 
Mdlle. Taglioni also begins the season w ith 
us, and will remain for six weeks, when she 
leaves England for a short time, until April. 
In her absence, Mdlle. Duvernay, who 
raised herself to great favour last season at 
Drury-lane, will appear os a debutante. The 
ballet is “ La Syiphide.” Mademoiselles 
Blasis and Salvi, and Zuchelli (« contra’lto'), 
will be here next month; Pasta, Grisi, Rii- 
bini, Tamburini, Lablache, Little Perrot, 
and the two Elslers,do not come till Easter. 
Laboite is now gone on his travels for ad- 
timonat talent The names of those en¬ 


gaged for the opera are—Mademoiselle Ju^ 
lietta Grisi (from the Italian Opera at Paris) 
Madame Ungher (from the principal Italian 
theatres in Italy and Pans), Mdlle. Blasis 
(her first appearance these three years), 
Mdlle. Salvi (her first appearance in this 
country), Madame Tamburini, and Mdlle. 
Castelli.— Tenon; Signor Rubini and M. 
Ivanhoff.— Batsi: Signori Zuchelli, Tam- 
biirini, and Lablache.—For the Ballet ; 
Mdlle. Taglioni, Mdlle. Duvernay, Mdlle. 
Teresa EBIer, Mdlle. Fanny Elsler, Mdll*. 
A dele, Mdlles. Chavigny, Kipler, and A. 
Bourgouin, and Messrs. Perrot, Coulon, 
Theodore, Leblond, and Henri Vallier. The 
ballet department will be entirely under the 
management of M. Taglioni. We trust the 
forthcoming season will prove more success¬ 
ful than the former. 

Drury-Lanb and Covest-Gaeden.— 
At the lormer “ The Wedding Gown,” an4 
“ St. George and the Dragonat the latter 
“ Gustavus the Third,” and “ Old Mother 
Hubbard,” continue to offer nightiy feasts. 
Thus may the performances, at these two 
houses, for the past month, be described. In 
confirmation, however, as botk estabUsh- 
menls are now in fact but one, we would 
add the following remark from the Obterver 
of the ttlt.;^** We an iaforaed upon 
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good authoiiljr, tliat tlie average niglitly re¬ 
ceipts of J^ry-Lane and Covent-Garnen, 
during tlio whole of the last three weeks, 
have been »ery nearly <>60/.i but that Drury- 
Lane has been, of the two, considerably 
.most productive. Nevertheless, PlaUch^’s 
*-Gustavtis the Third’ still continues to 
draw profitable houses, and, while it docs, it 
would be absurd to lay it aside.” 

VicToniA.—Sheridan Knowles' admirable 
“ Wife” has proved highly attractive “ at 
the on^ theatre in the metropolis where U 
can b# acted.” A ^ery successful one-act 
piece was himught out at this theatre on 
the 24th ult., entitled “Tlie Blacksmith.” 
The chief incidents in the plot are the sepa¬ 
rate arrivals, at Gretna Green, of a Captain 
Darlington with a young heiress, and of his 
man-sen ant, also with a runaway young 
lady, whom he has pre^ ailed to accompany 
him to seek the aid of the Btacksmitli to 
join two in one, in the supposition that he is 
an ofKcer in his Alajesty’s service. The 
scenes that occur affoid much amusement, 
and the audience greeted the Blacksmiih in 
a manner to ensure his frequent re-appear- 
ance Indore the public. 

AnaLPHi.—^The iiuveliies at this house 
continue to meet with unprecedented re- 
ward. Since our last, a new, piece, called 
“ Lurline, or the lie volt of the Naiads,” has 
been produced, and is nighlly received by 
crowded audiences. 11 is the first adaptation 
to our stage oi “ La Revolle du Serail," the 
particulars of which we gave in our last 
Magazine, under the head of ” Parisian 
Theatricals.” So attractive has this piece 

f iTovcd, that monev has been nightly sent 
irom the house inni want cf room, 'fhe 
officers of the Uuard^ are amongst the must 
regular atte-idants The “ Naiads” go on 
swimmingly, and the bath not only over¬ 
flows the stage, but the house. The Duchess 
of Kent has twice visited the theatre during 
the month 

O1.YMPK —Here, as usual, “ Madame’’ is 
nightly greeted by full audiences. I.isiou, 
Keeley, and herself, contrive to keep their 
friends in the midst of a “ mass” of laughter. 

SuKREv.—At tins house mutters are pro¬ 
ceeding with that success which the spirited 
manager merits. 

Sadler’s Wells. —Here things are also 
decidedly prosperous, and the manager’s 
struggles for novelty properly rewanled. A 
new drama, called* “ The Tinker of Tad- 
caster,” has been produced. It is founded 
on a story which ^peared in one of the 
perio^cals,called “ The Coiners,” and is put 
t^ether with considerable dramatic tact. 
The acting was extremely good. “ Evadne” 
followed, in which Cobham played the high- 
minded and fiery “ Colonna” *with dignity 
MU power; and Miss Macarthy adoriicd the 
^ftteter of the pure and affectionate 
“ Svadae” wifih pathoa and hature. 


City.— By permission of the assignees 
under Mr. Davidge’s commission, this thea¬ 
tre has been opened for the benefit of the 
creditors to the estate, but the recei]>ts are 
insufficient even to deftay the actors’ sala¬ 
ries. Several pieco« have been most re¬ 
spectably sustained. 

J. Ri’asELL’s Entertainment.— J. Rus¬ 
sell, with bis little bark, has twice weatiiered 
the storm, and obUiiucd shelter at the Sans 
Souci theatre, where Ins entertainments were 
delivered to ciowds of admirers, some thirty 
or forty years ago, by Dibdiii the First. Wc 
e.xpect to see fortune smile with equal favour 
upon liis successor. Mr. Bussell purposes 
opening tliis week. 

PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 

Italian Opfra.—“ Don Giovanni ” lias 
been succewifully revived. The auditory 
rendered full justice to the inagiiificeut 
ruraposition, supported as it is by a host of 
uleiit. Mile Sontag's Donna Anna was 
beautiful—her execution of the music with¬ 
out a fault, and she acted with grace and 
feeling; but outlie whole we picfer Mile. 
Gvisi, wliose face and figure are finer for die 
characer; and her singing, if not so per¬ 
fect, IS but little infeiior. Mile. Unghei, a 
Gcmian, sings and plays as one who tlio- 
roiigliJy knows and loves the music she is 
singing. Hci “ B itli Batli ” was captivating, 
and lichly merited the plaudits. Mile. 
SchiilU, who, like Mile. Uiigher, was also 
at home in the iiiu.sic of her great cuimlry- 
inaii, was scarcely less successful, and cou- 
tnbuted her full shaie in producing the rap¬ 
turous enciire of the trio, with Urisi and 
Ritbiut Tambui'iui, in Giovanni, showed 
himself an elegant and accomplished co¬ 
median, us well as a first-rate vocalist, 
/uchelli sung admirably, but his figure and 
style were unsuited to the gallant libeitine. 
Tamburini’s “ Fin die dal vino, ” and Ru- 
bini’s lirillianl cx« culioti of bis single air, 

“ Mio U'soro,” called down unanimous i «- 
eorev. ^antllli*s I.cporeIlu is the best part 
he has yet played or snug in Paris; the 
omission of a little of the buffoonery with 
which he overloads the characier would be 
rlcsiiable. His voice and general execution 
ill the duet, ‘‘ O Statuo,’* and in the sex- 
Inor, displayed a firmness of power and pre¬ 
cision tiuly Mozarlian. Tins performance 
has rapidly advanced &iantiui in die opinion 
of the dilettanti. 

PouTK St. Martin. —A newr and suc¬ 
cessful drama has just been added here to 
the list of the popular productions of M. 
Alexandre Dumas. Its title is “ Angiile 
anti the plot, which is marked by the usual 
peculiarities of this clever writer, is wrought 
up with all the high dramatic power which 
fhe public have so frequently aamired, and 
so fraquently lamented that it should be 
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dismayed spon subjects not only unworthy 
the pi'll of a man of talents, but actually 
degrading to tbo drama. We should have 
been glad to have had to reconl, even lor 
the sake of Al. Dumas himself, tliat this 
inonsti'osity had been hooted from the stage; 
triitli, however, obliges us to state the direct 
reverse: it was recened throughout with 
approbation, and at its conclusion the name 
ol the author was hailed with even enthu¬ 
siastic plaudits. So much for the taste of 
the day. 

THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL INTELLI- 
ULNCE. 

Vocal Conccrt. —On the 13lh ultimo, 
the first performance by the Vocal Society 
took place at the Hanover squaie Rooms; 
the programme contained many coni positions 
ol the highest order. Urabuiu gave “ Mad 
Toni” with a power, pathos, and effect that 
he alone could do; he was lapturously ap¬ 
plauded. Aliss Clara Novello sang a line 
sccim by Spohr, and .Mrs. E. Seguin another 
by Kigluiii, in a manner that eheited great 
applause. Morley’s madtigal, “ I follow, 
lof” and Weclkc’s “ In shorten wmlei’s 
sadness,” were admirably perlormcd, and 
encored. VVillmaii perloimed a f.uitu.'ia on 
tlie clarionet in a most masterly manner. 
Several glees, choruses, he. were sung with 
great cllect. Air. T. Cooke leil an exeelleiil 
band, among whom was Liudley, who is m 
himself a bust. 

The Msdkigal Societv.— The annual 
general meeting of tins society took pbice iii 
the rrceiiiasons’ Hall on the 10th, Sir John 
Rogers in t'le chair, supported bj Lord 
Jlurghcrsli, l.ord .Saluiun, Sii A. liariiard, 
Mr. llraham, and about 150 piolessois and 
amateurs. ‘‘ Non nobis” was sublxinely 
sung by 80 voices. 

Royal Socitry oi MLSiciANs.--Lord 
Howe, as one ol the directors of the King’s 
concerts of ancieiU music, will preside at the 
OOth anniversary of the Roy.il Society of 
Musicmns on ibe l4tb of Alaich. 

Alusoni, the celebrated violin player, and 
also Air J. B. Cramer, have been invited to 
dine Aitli the Melodists Club on ibe .lOili 
instant, being its iiist im-eting this season. 
Brahaiii, who was one ol the louiiders ol the 
club, will also be present, and Lord Buig- 
bersh will take the chair. 

Ala. C. Incledos’s Concibt. —On the 
22d ultimo this gcnlleiuan, the son of Mr 
Jncle Ion, gave a vocal concert at the City of 
Loudon Tavern, the large room of which 
establishment was crowded to an overflow. 
It is the occasion of tlie dehU of the grand¬ 
son of the English vocalist.” In features 
wc traced a family resemblance only to the 
atithor of his school, the advantage being on 
the side of the boy; but in many pans ol the 
voice the fitcuUp of tlie grandfather flashed 
across the recolfection of ail those who had 


t3ic good fortune to bear tlie “ sovereign of 
nature’s song.” His voii^^ owes much to 
Mrs. G. Wood, to whom considerable credit 
is due for the inculcation of a correct stvle 
and fruitful taste. Master George I ne'edon 
sang several pieces: a duet with bis lallier, 

« Uh, Poland!” a manuscript by Nelwn; 
the beautiful ballad, by Shield, of “ A litUc 
boy, I left my home {encored) ; “ Rose gently 
blooming,” hv Spohr; and Hera’s d-.et of 
•* 1 know a bank, ’ with Mias .Shirreff, were 
the most excellently executed, and were 
very warmly applauded. The fifilowiiig, a 
povvevful galaxy of lalrnt, assisrefl:—Misses 
Sliirreffand Betts, and Alrs.G. Wood; and 
Messrs Hawkins, Mlz.wilh.iin, Hobbs, Ter- 
rail, E. Tavlor, Bellamy, Hawes, and Broad- 
hurst, in addition to hIm^clt and son. With 
such profeswirs, it would he superfluous to 
say more tlian that that which was executed 
was done in so adtnirahlc a manner as to 
leave no wish ungratilied. Sr George Smart 
presided with bis known ability at the piaiio- 
lorte, and his pcvloriiiaiicc of the aceompa- 
nimeiUs gave increased effect to the excr- 
lioiis of the vocahlet. 

Doings \c Naplvs —The kind solicita¬ 
tions ol bo.spilable Fnglisb friends induced 
me to spend the Gbnstmas holidays at 
Naples, instead of proeee .ing to Rome; and 
as the C.iniival will commence here on the 
17tli of .Linnnry, 1 chilli remain, in order to 
witness the diniigs dining that gay period. 
As a faitlier induccincut, my friends are 
anxious tliat I should giv e a public concert 
at the tJreat Fondo nicaiie, which i feel in¬ 
clined to do, ill consequence of Mahbiun, 
I.ablaehe, David, Calviiiolla, Dc Beriot, &c. 
having in the kindest manner promised me 
tlieir valuable .services. You can form no 
idea oJ the gaiety «f an evening party in this 
city .lust before Al.idaine Masi left Naples 
she inviled all the pnncipal .singers belong¬ 
ing to Enn Carlo, and a number of amateurs 
of distinction, to a siorie uiUMi dfe. Such a 
mcriy making party I never witnessed. Wo 
had much singing, but you will be sur- 
pri'cd when 1 tell you tb<it Mazzingbi’s 
comic duel of ‘‘ VS beu a little lann we 
keen,” wlm.b I bad the honour of singing 
with Mahoraii, curried all befoie it, in con¬ 
sequence of the exquiNite manner in which 
she sang the Do, Hr, AH part of it; and 
when we rcpe.ited it, she executed the florid 
divisions so delightfully and so brilliantly, 
yet quite different from the first time, tbs 
company were enraptured. To give you an 
idea how free and easy tb*‘y take it here, the 
pr imn dnnita requested l.ablache to sustain 
F below, myself B flat, others the harmouic 
intervals a6«vc, and to place our finger on 
tlie side o' our nose, to toriii a drone, while 
she imitated the squeaking tunes of the hor¬ 
rid hat!pipes (which din our ears in all cor¬ 
ners of this place), in such a manner as to 
create the loudest laughter, particularlj 
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wjteii we all Bunlc our roiees ver? slowlj to- 
geAer, ae if tto wind in the bellows was 
nearly cahausted.—A new opera, byPaccini, 
bas been brought out at 8t. Carlo, called 
/rrne ; ot, Le Atiedut di Messina, in which 
Malibran, Reina, Darid, and I.ab]ache ap¬ 
peared. It proved ineffective, and was only 
performed three time-^. Tiie second grand 
night exceeded the first in splendour. 
Tlie opera house was lighted with 750 wax 
torches, and many of which were five feet 
bigh.-*A'jr<ract of a fMter from Mr, Parry, 
>»• 

The Ro^ Society of Musicians, at its 
Christmas general nieeting, voted the sum 
of sixty pounds to be divided among several 
indigent non-claimants, one of whom was 
poor Marriotti, who held the situation of 
trombone primo at the Opera House for 
forty years, but who is now, at the age of 
eighty years, in very indifferent circum- 
Mances. Gratuities were also given to some 
of the oldest claimants on the Society in 
addition to their regular allthvances, among 
whom is Johp Mahon, once a celebrated 
clarionet player, now in his 8Hth year. 

A New Pianofortk. —A German of the 
mime of Ntggl has brought to London a 
pianoforte with two sets of keys, similar to 
Kirkman’s old hai|»sichonls. The lower 
keys produce the same tones and efiect as 
the orainary instruments of the kind, but the 
upper keys produce tones of a stringy na. 
ture, not unlike violins with mutes on. When 
a melody is performed by the right hand, 
on the upper keys, an accompaniment is 
played by the left, on the lower, and the 
combined effect is very pleasing, in shape 
and size this instrument resembles a hori¬ 
zontal grand pianoforte. 

The ^volt of the Seraglio is in a for¬ 
ward state of preparation ut Covent-Garden, 
and will be brought out as the next novelty, 
llie run of Gustuvus the Third has la.sted 
so long, that it would be most unrea¬ 
sonable to expect it should do much more. 
When it ceases to be sufiicieiitly attractive, 
the Revolt of the Seraglio, got up with 
much splendour and novelty of effect, is to 
take its place. 

At Drury-Lanc, Sardanapalus is also kept 
in reserve, and the succe.ssiul production of 
Jerrold’s Wedding Gown has rendered the 
absence of Ellen Tree (who is now returned 
to us), for whom the part of Myrrha is de¬ 
signed, of little consetiuence. The Wed¬ 
ding Gown and St. Geoige and the Dragon, 
assisted by a one act interlude, have filled 
Drury-Lane every uight, so that here also 
the lessee is in no haste to change the per- 
firnnances. Mucready is prepared with his 
part of Sardanapalus; but it is by ro means 
ee^in that it will immediately succeed the 
Wedding Gown, ns another piece, which 
has ai^ted a groat deal of attention in 
Rkm, ift of, attd may be resorted to. 


All the recent proceedings 1)eh)]Een great 
activity and energy on the part of the lessee, 
and his exertions deseiwe to be rewarded. 

The original design of perftmning Me- 
hul’s sacred opera of Josepii and his Bre¬ 
thren at Drury-Lane, during the approach¬ 
ing Lent, has been abandoned, for an 
undertaking which possesses all kinds of 
capabilities. The lessee has secured Braham, 
who is to be paid by a nightly salary. 

Poole’s comedy, in one act, (and it is cer¬ 
tainly the neatest and completest piece of 
genteel comedy of modem times,) has just 
been published. We notice it chiefly to 
remark upon the author’s candid avowal in 
the preface that he took the plot from the 
French stage; and, moreover, that he had 
the courage to adopt a piece which was un¬ 
equivocally condemned on its first repre- 
seulatioii, although acted hy the best per¬ 
formers Pans boasted. He saw at once 
that tlie cause of the failure was feeble, 
pointless, and slovenly dialogue. In his 
version he has amply remedied this defect. 
The plot in French and English is precisely 
the same ; and Poole’s triumph, therefore, is 
the triumph of neat, pointed, and appro¬ 
priate dialogues. We wish he had told us, 
into the bargain, who was the author of the 
original. 

i'he latest advices state that the Woods 
are drawing capital houses wherever they go, 
and that Mrs. Wuod is a great favourite in 
private society. Power also had met with 
every encouragement—more than he had 
looked for, considering that he was immedi¬ 
ately preceded by Master Burke, who was so 
extraordinary n iavourite. 

Some few years since, previous to Mr. 
Tlieodoie Hook’s embarkation for the Mau- 
ntius, his wit and general literary talent 
procured for linn the rntree to the green¬ 
room of the Haymarket Theatre; and a 
literarj' fnend, hi writing to a favourite au¬ 
thor and actor, address^ him thus:—“My 

dear W-, can you, by hook or by 

crook, give me your bones to-night for your 
new piece?”—^I’o which laconic note the 
actor made the following brief reply:—I 
cannot! My Piece has withdrawn—my 
Bones have walked off—Hook is out of town 
—and Crook is gone to the d— I !** 

Tlie dignitaries of the church at Rich¬ 
mond ask 100 guineas for the erection of a 
tablet in the church to the memory of poor 
Kean; and the same disinterested body 
modestly demand 20 ^ineas for a monu¬ 
ment against the chuimi! A monument to 
the memory of a waterman, replete with 
“high-sounding words,” eulogistic of hia 
“ life, character, and behaviour,” stands near 
it, while the remains of the “ Mighty Me¬ 
teor” are suffered to moulder without—— 
No! Some kind painter and glazier who 
has been passing, with a hfrush full of mint, 
and in the plenitude of a generous heart 





fiw MSt UsbrioniegMtiftcatloas, has daubed 
** Sdntd. Keaa !’* “ 0 tempom, O mores !" 

Gsobqb Colman thr Yodngbr.—^T he 
people of Hull wished to have a piece 
written in honour of Capt. Ross. Mr. L. 
Rede went down and prepared one When 
finished the Licenser (though tlie ('aptuiu 
himself is stated to have had no objection to 
it) forbade the use of the word Ross. Verily 
George Colinan is doing all he can to get 
the ridiculous office he holds abolished 

At Liverpool there have been three 
theatres open—the liiver,Queen’s, and iSans- 
pareil. Tlie proprietors are talented actors; 
Mr. Raymond decidedly, with the excep¬ 
tion of Power, IS the most gentlemanly droff 
Irtsliman on the stage Hammond, his 
coadjutor, is of the John Reeve school, 
possessing much humour. Every depart¬ 
ment is well filled. T. P. Cooke has been 
down fur a fortnight, drawing excellent 
houses. 

11 is said that Mr. Morris intends com¬ 
mencing his next season on Easter Monday; 
a period far earlier than the Uaymaiket 
Theatre has ever before opened. 

f'rom tlie various reports which have 
recently reached us, theatricals in the pro¬ 
vinces are on the mend. The fortunate 
change, we arc informed, has been proved 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bat]], ijlieffield, Canterbury, Maidstone, 
Dover, &c. 

iSberidan Knowles, has been delighting 
the good folks of Caiiteibury, Maidstone, 
Sec, with his performances, in his own plays 
of the “ Hunchback,’’ “ the Wile,” and 
“ William Tell.” 

Miss Pelham has been acting with Mr. 
Shendan Knowles at Canterbury and 
Maidstone, with great success. 

Young Burke w'a.s to quit America for 
this country the latter end of the last or the 
coiumcuceinent of the present month. 

Tlie lessee of Coveut (harden has very 
generously given up to Mr. Egertoii (the 
Secretary) and the Committee of tlie Coveiit- 
Garilen Theatrical b'uud, the use of the room 
near tlie stage-door, fur the uses of the 
charily. A similar boon will, it is antici¬ 
pated, be extended by the same individual 
at the other house, to the Master and Com¬ 
mittee of Management of the Drury-Uiie 
'rheatrioal Fund. 

There are no fewer than twenty-one 
theatres now open every night in London 
and its vicinity (Sundays excepted), many 
doing very well, and uuisl of them making 
a living, in the list we find—Drury lane, 
Covent-garden, Victoria, .Surrey, Olympic, 
Adelphi, Sadler’s Wells, Loudon Bridge, 
Pavilion, City (Milton-street), Clarence, 
Diicrow's in the East, Eitzroy, New Queen’s, 
Westinmsler, Bell-street (Paddington), 
Orange (Chelsea), Sans Soaoi,or Vaudeville, 
MMio^Cathenne-street),Wilmington-square, 


and the Gamok. la to theM fheie 

are sevetal private establishmeats which are 
open twice and thrice a iveek. 

Mis. Gore’s new comedy, of which mucli 
has been said in praise, has, we hear, been 
withdrawn from the Victoria, not that any 
dispute has arisen between the lady and the 
managers, but because the lair author 
imagined that, in the present state of the 
company, it could nut be produced so ad¬ 
vantageously us at the Hayinarket; at which 
house it IS, according to an existing arrange* 
inent, to be brought out shortlVj.after tte 
opening. ' 

Kenny, too, is also waiting lor an opportu¬ 
nity of bringing forward several emanations 
of his muse—a tragedy, a comedy, aa 
opera, and a farce, he has ready; hut as 
matters stand, there ilocs not appear to be 
much chance for him. 

Miss Mitford is likewise prepared wltb 
more than one tragedy, in addition to her 
Charles the First; they are in a complete 
state for rehcavshl. Findinsr, however, that 
the taste of the day is in favour of composL 
tions ol a lighter class, she nas written a 
village ojiera, the music to which has been 
set by an English professor. Although it is 
finished, we do not hear ul its speedy pro¬ 
duction. 

M iss Atki Nsox.—This young lady,we find, 
is doing great things at Bath. From the sub¬ 
joined extract from the J3a/A Chronicle of 
l'hursd.iy the 23tl alt., no doubt can exist 
hut she will speedily become an established 
lavourite with tlie residents and visitorsof that 
delightful oily;— 

“ t)n Monday night was presented Cinde¬ 
rella. ill which Mr. Fapio appeared as the 
‘ Pnnee,’ Mr. H. Phillips us the * Baron 
Pouijiiliiio,’ and Miss Atkinson as ‘ Cinde¬ 
rella ’ 'I’lie audience was provided with a 
feast of the richest harmony. Both .Sapio 
and Phillips wcio in prune voice, and were 
eiitliusiasiically applauded. Miss Atkmsoa 
‘ won golden opinions ’ from all paits ot the 
hiiiisc. Ilci voice IS full of the sweetest and 
most lujuul iiieludy; wc should think that 
It IS also full of power, but us her newness 
to the hUige niiluially made her very iimor- 
ous, she did not give ns any very favourable 
uppoiiunily of forming a judgment on this 
point. .All her efforts were received with 
strong ap|irohation, and they richly deserved 
it. \Vc have not space ior any extended 
leinarks on Artaxeixes, which was produced 
on Tuesday night. It went off extremely 
well. Miss Atkinson’s perfonnance con- 
litmrd us in the good opinion of bcrabilUieti 
which we have before expressed. W'e are 
quite sure she will prove u most valuable ao> 
quisition to her profession.’’ 

Mori, Bochsa, and Mr. and Mrs. H. Bishop, 
have been deligiiting the inhabitants of 
numerous towns. This, if we remember 
nghily, make four tours during the past 
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autuain^->an intaresting'^ erent” in tUe mu* 
sical world. The provincial junrnuU are 
full of the praises of the partj. 

Tub Niw PtAV.-1 here lias been some 
doubting in licensing Mrs. Gore’s version 
of Scribe’s Bertrand et Baton, which she has 
called the Minister and tie Master; but 
tliroogh the considerate kindness of Lord £el> 
fast, the Vice Chamberlain, the obstacle has 
been removed. 'I'he objection originated with 
the Examiner of Phijs^ho is bound to point 
out whatever he thinks ought not to be pub- 
direw-t attention to the portion which met 
lie y reprdtented. It is not now necessary to 
with opposition. We ha\e little doubt,aUcr 
having read the original, that in English it 
will be successful. Mrs. Gore has executed 
her task with peculiar talent, although she 
was running a race writh several other dia- 
matists. W. Fanen has ihc principal part, 
and it is expected the comedy will lie acted 
immediately after the Wedding Gown shall 
ha\ e ceased its attractiun. 

AnorHER New Px.Ar.~lt has been said 
that opposition was made to licensing the 
Revolt of the" Seraglio, an account of some 
objection to the bathing scene. We appre¬ 
hend this to be a mistake. The propriety or 
impropiiety of that exhibition must depend 
upon the stage inaiiageinent, and would not 
appear in the manuscript sent to the licenser. 
I f it be much lunger delayed the lessee of 
the two Winter Theuties may find himself 
anticipated at the King's Theatre, as he has 
been, to a certain extent, at the Adelphi; 
but the production of it by Lajiortc will de¬ 
pend upon circumstances.* 

Ths L' HiEN Peiifokmances. —The newr 
Lent performance at Oniry-lanc is upon the 
story of Jcphlhaand his Daughter. Mr.Lacy 
is actively employed in its preparation ; and 
in this department of the drama (if, indeed, it 
may be called a “ department of the drama’') 
no man has perhaps greater skill and expe¬ 
rience. Braliam will, of course, have the 
principal character. Madame Ferou is also 
engaged for it 

The Kemblls in vViiekum. —.Accounts, 
unfavourable to the attractiveness of 
Kemble and his daughter in the United 
States, have been circulated in this country. 
They apply exclusively to New York, where 
a prejudice exists against the Paik Theatre. 
*1 here can be no doubt that the popularity 
of the Kembles has created many enemies 
among the native perfonpers, if in no other 
class. Personally, it is impossible that 
Charles Kemble could excite bristility, hut 
profexsionally he has stirred up the euvy of 
not a few. Nor can Fanny Kemble be a 
favourite among die ladies of the stage; and 
oth^woiild be veiy glad to avail iWinscl ves 
of a||ltle check in the’tr career, to produce 
a belief that their attraction was at an end. 
Authentic accounts have not reached Eng- 
Umd of the rcf-*Ut of the last engagement of 


Charles Kemble and his dau;^ter at Uic 
Park Theatre. For twelve nights’ jwrform- 
ances, ending Detober last, he received no 
less a sum than 1,0154, or about 904 per 
night.— Obietver. 

Sham letters have been recently received, 
or .said to have been received, in England, 
from Mrs. Butler, late Miss F. Kemble, and 
signed by her married name. ISbe is sUil, 
however, announced in the playbills and 
theutricul advertisements of tlie United 
States as Miss F. Kemble. She and her 
father arc followed with increasing interest 
and curiosity. 

Ma. C. Kemble’s arruRN to this Cown- 
Tiiy.—C. Keinlile returns to England early 
in the summer, without his daughter. Let- 
/ers from her to a female friend, in Decern* 
her, signed “ Frances Anne Kemble,” stale 
that she could nut be married unul May, just 
before her father’s departure. 

Mil. Knovvies and Ills New Play.-— 
Mr. Knowles has materially altered his play 
of “ I he Beggar of Bethnal Green,” which 
lie has reduced to three acts. It is to be 
brought out at the Victoria without delay, 
as the autlior’s engagement there closes, we 
believe, at the end of ivlarch. Knowles is to 
play the part of a lover of the Beggar's 
daughter, and Kgertun her father. After 
Knowles quits the Victoria he will probably 
visit the United Elates professionally, but he 
does not .seem to have decided whether he 
will permanently settle on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Mu. Charlfs Kean —Charles Kean left 
London at the close of last week for Dublin, 
where he has entered inio a highly advan¬ 
tageous engagement with Mr. Calcruft. 

“ The Revolt of the Seraglio’’ is immedi¬ 
ately to be produced at Covent Garden vviih 
great splendour. The “ 1 sraelites in Egypt ” 
which was so .successful last year, will agaiu 
be performed in Lent. 

Madame Malibuan and ihe King of 
Naples. —Malibran is at Naples; there has 
been a “ row ” between her and the King. 
Some time since “ Otello” was performed. 
The pa'.beitic Desdemona had excited the 
tears of many who heard her; the King 
stopped the opera, and ordered the ballet to 
commence. Cue of the iirs^ lords of the 
court of Naples gave a fete to the ehtp of 
that capital,and invited his Majesty, “ What 
do you give this evening.^'* said the King, 
after having graciously accepted the iiivita-* 
tion.—“ Sire, a spectacle, concert, and hall.” 
—“ Very well; some good huiTuonery, with¬ 
out doubt, for the spectacle 5”’—“ Sire, the 
most amusing that can be had.’’—“ And 
who sings at your concert?”—“ The courtier 
named the most fashionable singers of the 
theatre' and city, but, like a skilful courtier, 
rcseired the name of Malibran to close his 
sentence, and prove to his Majesty how much 
he wished to please him.—*”'Take care,” was 
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tli^ King's answer, Uiat she sings before 
mj arrivjil.’*—An eruption from Vesuvius 
cuuid notexeite more speculation in Xapl^ 

Accidknt xo M. Noi'rrit. —At the close 
of die fourth act of “ Robert le Diable,’’ the 
maebineiy which forms ihe vault of the 
cathedral gave way, and fell upon the bead 
of Nouirit, and so completely stunned him 
that he was ob'.iged to relinquish his clia* 
racter fur the remainder of the evening. It 
was reported that Nounit was killed, but we 
are happy to state that the accident is nut 
likely to be followed by any serious conse* 
quences.— Gult^nmti's Mes^tn^rr. 

A new diama, from tlic pen of Mr. Mon* 
crieff, entitled Mount St. Bernard, or tbe 
Headsman, will Ire produced at tlie Vietona 
Theatre on Tuesday. 

Madame Malibran, on her return from 
Naples, will perfutm a few times in London, 
anu afterwards proceed to Paris, to perform 
at tbe French Opera. 

Ihe Dramatic Authors’ Society shared 
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150/. last week, being die receipts of the 
last two months. 

Mr. D.iviD«F.'s B*NKnupTcy.— The hank* 
nipt has pa&ied his hual examination. Tbe 
certihcate was signed by every (gin of the 
creditors, and tbe com issiuner passed a 
high ciilogittm on Mr. DavidgC's conduct, 
who had done all that an honest man could 
be expected to do in Ins distressed circuni* 
stances. 

Ml'S, Watlkit lias arriv'etl in town from a 
most successful trip to the Kiticrald Isle. 
On the 24th ult. she took her bene|U, when, 
says tbe Freeman’s Journal,“at an early 
hour in the evening, from the immense 
pressureof persons anxious to gain admission. 
It was found necessary to notify that the 
house was so full that accommodation could 
not be obtained. H undreds of persons left 
the difierent avenues leading to the several 
entrances, who were unable tu obtain admis* 
siun. We uttderstand tbe receipts amounted 
to upwards of 400/.’’ 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

Written at Newsteod, in 1814 , 6 ^ Lord B^on, 

[never beiohe pvbusheu *.] 

In the home of my sires, as tbe clear moonbeam falls. 
Through sileuce and shade, o’er its desolate wails, 

It shines from afar, like the glories of old. 

It gilds, but it warms not—'tis dazzling, but cold. 

Let the sunbeam be bright for tbe youngc' of days— 

Tis tbe light that should shine on a race that decays; 

When the stars are oii high, and the dews on the ground, 
And the lung shadow lingers the ruin around. 

And the step that o’er echoes the grey floor of stone 
Falls sullenly now—for ’ti.s only my own: 

And sunk arc the voices that sounded in mirth. 

And empty the goblet, and dreary the hearth. 

And vain was each effort to raise and recal 
Tbe brightness of olil to illumine our hall; 

And vain was tbe hope to avert our decline. 

And the fate of my fathers has faded to mine. 

And theirs was the wealth and the fulness of fame, 

And mine to inherit too haughty a name; 

And theirs were tlie times and the triumphs of yore. 

And mine to r'giei, but renew them no more. 

And ruin is fixed on my tower and my wall, 

Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall: 

It tells not of Time’s or the Tempest’s decay. 

But the wreck of the line that has held it iu sway. 

[Byron wrote. * On leaving Newstead Abbey,’ and ‘ Elegy on Newstead Abbey.*] 

• From tbe “ Sbetbonie Metcurv,’’ Jnnuarv 23,1C3-I. 
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A«r Of Effacsd Coins.— 

Tbd most suiimsing foim of Utii experimont 
-i$ «hea wo use a coin from wbkb the in> 
scription has been either whoHy oblitemted, 
or in socb a decree as to be ille^bie. When 
such a coin is laid upon the red-hot iron, 
the ietters and fiffures become oxidated, and 
the him of oxide radiating more powerfully 
than the rest of the coin, will be more lumi- 
uoas than the rest of the coin, and tlie ille¬ 
gible inscription may be now distinctly read, 
to the great surprise of the observer, who had 
examined the blank surface of the coin pre¬ 
vious to its heina placed upon the hot iron. 
In order to explain the cause of these re¬ 
markable efieots, we must notice a method 
which has been long known, though never 
explained, of deoi^ering the inscription on 
worn-out coins, nis is done by merely 
placing the coin upon a hot mm; an oxida¬ 
tion takes place over the whole surface of the 
coin, the tilm of oxide changing its tint 
with Uie intensity or continuance of the heat. 
The parts, however, where the letteis of 
the inscription hud existed, oxidate at a dif¬ 
ferent rate from the surrounding parts, so 
that these letters exhibit their shape, and 
become legible, in consequence of the him 
of oxide which covers them having a dif¬ 
ferent thickness, and therefore reflecting a 
different tint, from that of the adjacent parts. 
The tints thus developed sometimes pass 
tlirough many orders of brilliant colours, 
particnlarly pink and green, and settle in a 
bronze, and sometimes a black tint, resting 
upon the inscription alone. In some cases, 
the tint left on tlie truce of the letters is so 
very faint tliat it can just be seen, and may 
be entirely lemoved by a slight rub of tb*e 
finger. When the uxpenment is often re¬ 
peated with tlie same coin, and the oxida¬ 
tion sncccssively remov ed after each experi¬ 
ment, the film of oxide continues to dimi¬ 
nish, and at last ceases to make its appear¬ 
ance. It recovers the property, liowever, in 
the course of time When the coin is put 
upon the hot iron, and consequently when 
the oxidation is the greatest, a considerable 
smoke arises from the coin, and this diini- 
nislies, like the films of oxide, by frequent 
repetition. A coin which had ceased to 
emit this smoke, smoked slightly after hav¬ 
ing been exposed twelve hours to the air. i 
have found from numerous trials that it is 
always the raided pans of the coin, and in 
modem coins the elevated ledge round the 
iuscriptiou, that became first oxidated. In 
an English shiiliiig of 1816, this ledge exhi¬ 
bited a brilliant yenow tint before it appeared 
on any other part of the coin.—jfrtnzsle/’s 
Lell^i on ^alural M«gic. 

PONSCIKNCE Acrsnos BY IMA6INAYION.— 

;'A 'Very carious example of the infiuence of 
the imagination fti toting distinct forms 


out of an irregularly shaded surihoe ie 
mentioned in the life of Peter Heaman« a 
Swede, who was executed for pinmy and 
murder at Leith in 1823. We give It in hie 
own words:—** One remarkable thing was, 
one day os we mended a sail, it being a very 
thin one, after laying it upon deck in folds, 
1 took the Uir brush and tarred it over in 
the places which 1 thought it needed to 
he strengthened; but when we hoisted 
it, I was astonished to see that the tar 1 
bad put upon it represented a gallows, and 
a man under it without a head. The head 
was lying beside him. He wa« complete, 
body, thighs, legs, aims, and in every shape 
like a man. jNow I oftentimes made re¬ 
marks upon it, and repeated them to the 
others. 1 always said to them all, you 
may depend upon it that something will 
happen. 1 afterwards took down the sail in 
a calm day, and sewed a piece of canvass 
over the figure to cover it, for I could not 
bear to have it always before my eyes.” 
— Jireiiiler*it liters on Natural Magic. 

A Scanoalimnc WnisPfcBTNO Gallery. 
—A naval officer who travelled through 
Sicily, ill the year 1824, gives an account 
of a powerful whispering place in the 
cathedral of Girgciiti, where the. slightest 
whisper is carried with perfect distinctness 
through a distance of 260 feet, from the 
great western door to the cornice behind the 
high altar. By an unfortunate ooincidenoe, 
the focus of one of the reflecting surfaces 
was chosen for the place of the confessional, 
and when this was accidentally discovered, 
the lovers of secrets resorted to the other 
focus, and thus became acquainted with 
confessions of the greatest import. This 
divulgeiice of scandal continued for a consi¬ 
derable time, till the eager curiosity of one 
of the dilettanti was punished, by hearing 
his wife’s avowal of her own infidelity. 
This circumstance gave publicity to the 
whispering peculiarity of ihe cathedral, and 
the confcssioual was removed to a place of 
greater secresy.— BrewtterU iMtre»on Natu- 
ml Magif. 

Useful Caution against Fire.— 
In the present fearful time8,jwben malignant 
incendiaries startle the peaceful repose of 
country dwellings, it is the natural conse¬ 
quence that every fire is attributed to malice, 
while, doubtless, the effeote of accident take 
their course as usual. As the lives of sus- 
jiected fellow creatures are at stake, it is de¬ 
sirable that tlie iinmerous causes of spon¬ 
taneous fire should be brought to the public 
mind, mysterious and litUe thought of as 
they sninefimes are, whicb must be onr ex¬ 
cuse for giving the following extract:— 
“ Every person is familiar with the pheno¬ 
mena of heat and combustion produced by 
fermentation. Rteks of hay and stacks of 
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eoia li&ve been frequently coneamed by |be 
heat H'enerated daring the fermentation 
produe^ from moisture; and gunpowder 
magazines, bams, and paper mills have 
been often burnt by the fermentation of the 
materials they contained. Galen informs 
us that the dung of a pigeon is sufficient to 
set fire to a house, aod be assures us that he 
has often seen it take fire when it had be¬ 
come rotten. Casati likewise relates on 
good authority that the firo which consumed 
toe neatchurohat Pisa was occasioned by 
the dung of pigeons that had for centuries 
built their nest under its roof .”—Brtwslet 
Lrttera on Kitiurul Magtc. 

DgsTBucTive dusUTies of Sound— 
PRODUCED BY NoisE.—Buildings 
have often beon thrown down by violent 
eoncussions of the air, occasioned either by 
the sound of great guns, or by loud thunder, 
and the most serious efl'ects upon human 
and animal life have been produced by the 
same cause. Most persons have experienced 
the stunning })ain produced in the ear, 
when placed near a cannon that is di'- 
charged. Deafness has frerjuciitly been the 
result of sticl) siulden concussions; and if 
we may reason from analogy, deatli itself 
must often have been the consequence. 
When peace was proclaimed in liOiidon, in 
1697, two troops of horse were dismounted 
and drawn up in line, in order to lire their 
volleys. Opposite tlie centre of the line was 
the door of a butcher’s shop, where there was 
a large mastiff dog of great courage. This 
dog was sleeping by the fire, hut when tlic 
first volley was fired, it immediately started 
up, ran in^i another room, and liid itself 
under a bed. On the filing of the second 
volley the dog rose, ran several times about 
the room trembling violently, and upparently 
in gicat agony. When the third lulley was 
fired, the dog ran about once or twice with 
great \ioIeuce, and instantly fell down dead, 
throwing up blood from his mouth and nose. 
— Brewster's Letters on Nutural Masse. 

Mi-tuod of Reading Letters «Jn Coins 
IN THF, Dark. —Among the numerous expe¬ 
riments with which science astonishes, and 
sometimes even strikes terror into the igno¬ 
rant, there is none mure calculated to pro¬ 
duce this effect than that of di.splayiug to 
the eye, in absolute darkne«s, tiie legend or 
inscription upon a coin. To do this, taken 
silver coin (I have alwa>8 used an old one), 
and, after polishing tlic surface as much as 
possible, make the parts of it which are raised 
rough by the action of an Rcid—the parts 
not raised, or tliose which are to he rendered 
darkest, retaining their polish. 1 f the com 
thus prepared is placed upon a mass of rod- 
hot iron, and removed into a daik room, the 
inscription upon it will become less lumi¬ 
nous than the rest, so that it may be dis¬ 
tinctly read by the spectator. The mass of 
t^-luK iron should be concealed from the 


ohserrer’s eye, both for the putpoae ni ren¬ 
dering the eye fitter for ohsm'ving the effeot, 
and of removing all doubt that the immrin- 
tion is really read in the dark-^tbatis, with¬ 
out receiving afiy light, direct oy refie^ted, 
from any other body. If, in place of polish¬ 
ing the* depressed parts, and roiigoenlng 
its raised parts, we make the raised parts 
polished, and roughen the depressed parte, 
the inscription will now he less luminous 
than the depressed parts, and we shall still 
be able to read it, from its being, os it were, 
written in black letters on a v^ite ground. 
The first time I made this experiment, with¬ 
out being aware what would he the result, 

I used a French shilling of Louis XV., and 
I was not a little surprised to observe upon 
its surface, in black letters, the inscription, 
“ Renedictum sit noraen Dei.”—Breujjhrr** 
loiter* on Nattsral Mssgtc 
METUOnOPEFFACINoCnEASESAnoMARKS 
IN Velvet.— The great beauty of velvet 
makes it at all times a desirable and becom¬ 
ing article of dress; but the value of it, and 
Its extreme tendency to form marks and 
creases on the least pressure, renders it less 
geuerally used for robes than it otherwise 
would he. The following recipe is an infal¬ 
lible method of effacing creases and chafed 
places, and lestoniig them to equal beauty 
with the re.st of the garment 
Stretch the breadth of chafed velvet, 
where it is injured, in an embroidery fmme, 
or let it be tightly held by two or ihree per¬ 
sons over a large howl or basin, in wnieh 
three tenspoonsiul of hDck tea have been 
infused in boiling water. Hold the velvet 
oi er the steam arising from the howl till it 
gradually becomes equally humid all over, 
blit It must not be very wet. Let it dry a 
few minutes, then take a box iron, not very 
lint, and pass it gently over the revci-se side 
of tlie velvet, wliich must be held upright, 
cither by hand or the frame, so that the silky 
face does not get the least pressure. Mean¬ 
time, the nap of tlie velvet that was before 
crushed and discoloured will rise up as the 
iron pusses beneath, and will upjiear as rich 
and fresh as if new. Great care must he 
taken to apply the iron when of a proper 
heat. Jf very hot, the nap will appear 
stiipcd, or perhaps the colour will change 
to red or brown. Bat, if .skilfuliy managed, 
this IS a most valuable recipe for restoring 
costly robes and mantles, wlitoh these de¬ 
fects have caused to he thrown aside when 
they have scarcely been worn. 

Angerstbin Gallery. —A notice affixed 
to the door of the late Mr. Angerstein’s 
house in Pall-Mall, where the national pic¬ 
tures have hitherto been exhibited, an 
nounces that, in consequence of itii insecure 
state, it bos been shut up, and the pictures 
lemoved. The insecurity aiises from the 
excavations for laying the foundation of the 
Conservative Club-house. 



JlEMARKAIItJB SuBMARrKE DrscOVFRY.— 
the occurrences tiunsiniUed by tea- 
aitiou to our neighbours in Go»or, *is an 
account of tlie wreck of a hmnewnnbbound 

« ih galieon, laden wiui dollars, os 
f ^nds, shortly after the conquest of 
Soudi America bv the %$pa<iiwrds; that the 
crew, without giving iitforuiation of the 
nature of her cargo, sold the wreck for a 
trifle to a Mr. Thomas, of Pitton, who, not 
being aware of the value of his puvciiase, 
look no pains for her recovery, and she 
shortly became completely imbedded in the 
sands. ^Nevertheless, suspicion always ex¬ 
isted in that part of the country, that she 
must itave had on board some valuable 
articles; and, about twenty-six years ago, 
in consequence of the sand having drifted 
very unusually, part of tlie wreck, lu a very 
decayed state, be ame sisitilq, and a great 
quantity of dollars, with some old iron and 
pewter, were then dug up from some depth 
ni the sand. The )ate Mr John Beynoti, of 
Pitton, haviug failed to prove, by any written 
document, the purchase of the Vessel by his 
aucestur, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Talbot, of Pen- 
rice Castle, as Lord of the Manor, became 
entitieii to the property, but he generously 
refused to accept it, and coiise<iuentIy many 
of the inhabitants were much enriched hy 
tliis fortuitous circumstance. The spot 
where the vessel struck being only open at 
four hours ebb tide, and the sauli having 
returned to its old quarters, the money- 
hunters were obliged to desist in their at¬ 
tempts, and all hopes were abandoned of 
any farther bootv fiuin that source. During 
the l^te gales, lliuwever, the sand having 
again shifted out, tb' spot was once more 
resorted to, and the ecor ery of a very large 
quantity of dollars has been the result, some 
bearing the 'late of JG31, olher.s further 
back. The circurastauce has created a very 
peculiar interest in the neighbuuriiood, and 
as it is nut likely the present Lord of the 
Manor, C. It. M> Talbot, Itsq., wid deviate 
from tlie precedent of bis respecte.l father, 
it is to he hoped the neigiihuiirhood, wiiich 
is very poor, will be considerably benefited 
by this occurrence.— Citmbntn. 

lELOPEMEifr.—^I'he son of the well-known 
“whip,” Mr. Stephen P.ggons, who drives 
the Defiance coach from Cambridge to 
Wi-bech, hiis doped from Chatteris with 
the youngest datigliter of the late Thomas 
Skeels, Esq, of Stouey. Every requisite 
arrangement appears to have been well 
managed, the ingitives driving oflf at full 
speed for Ely, where they got into the Red 
Rover night eoach to London The young 
lady, who is about seventeen years ol age, 
is posseted of good property. We have 
been since informed tliat the friends of the 
youthful couple have followed them, to aiw 
Kjngn i^e alTair in an boao, arable manaer.— 
CmbriJgeCkrMivie. 


The FAMrty or Burns.—G ood and 
active friends bastirred themselves after his 
death: Currie munificently wrote his life and 
edited his works; Hubert, his eldest son, 
was placed in the Stamp oiHuohy Ijord Eid- 
mouth; cadei&iiips in India were generou<^ly 
obtained fur William and James by Sir 
James Shaw, who, otherwise, largely be¬ 
friended the family; and laird Panmiire 
nohlv presented one liundre<l pounds an¬ 
nually to lus widow, till the success of her 
sons iu india enabled them to interpose,and 
take -not witiiout remonstrance • that pious 
duty on tiiemsclves. The venerable Mrs. 
Burns lives in the hou.se where her eminent 
husband dii-d; all around her has an air 
of comfort, and she has hten enabled to 
save a small sum out of her annual income; 
her brother, a London merciiant of muc i 
respectability, bus long interested hiinseb iu 
her affairs; and her broilier-lii law. Gilbert, 
died lately, after having established his 
family suiressfully in ttie wor.d.— 
Cunntni/fuiui\ Lift' of Hums 

Thk Omnibus Tkadk and its “tiuck. ’ 
—The number of omiiibiis<es which start 
daily from the Ibink to Paddington, and 
VICO vei >u, IS 72; and iiy Holborn and Oxford- 
street, (id. All interval of three minutes is 
allowed belwccii the departure of each, and 
both Hues arc legnlatcd by two companies, 
consisting of proprietors, each of whom pays 
to the general fund half-a-crown a-week for 
what they call “ their lime.’’ The principal 
obje.'tuf this fund is to supply an addiiiumil 
omnibus, to start at the same moment, and 
to follow tbmuglinut the whole line any in¬ 
ti tiding “ Bim’’ winch may take the road. 
Tlicy ate thus screened from opposition by 
single individuals; but if a number of per¬ 
sons were to unite, the expense would be 
too gical for them to send an extra convey¬ 
ance to siart with each. This is likely to 
happen ill spring, as a great number of 
omiiibus«es are ready to he put upon several 
new lines of thoroughfare, as well as in 
opposition to these two companies. The 
proprietors find tli.it it is much more pro¬ 
fitable to charge only sixpeiicc, as they gain 
the advantage from short fares. These 
“ times” are saleable, 100/. h<iving been re¬ 
cently given for a right belonging to llie 
Hoi born course. Duty is paid by upwards 
of 2.>() omnilmsscs, w'ldch pass every mom* 
iiig ilii'oiigh the Strand, from nine till one 
o’clock—coming from Fulham, Chelsea, Ux- 
bridge-road, Hammersmith, kc. I'he ave¬ 
rage distance each goes is six miles every 
journey, which, at 3d. per mile, is a source 
of g eat reven ue. 

Ingemuiiv BFvivEn, but detected, in 
A Lady SMUcaLER.—Dating the last month, 
on the arrival of the Belfast steamer from 
Enin -e, the appearance of a passenger, who 
gave tlie name of Mrs. Ellen Marshall, 
Rttracted the attention of a custom-house 
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officer, wbo handed her over lo the female 
aeiarefaer, and it was discovered, on divesting 
the lady of lier black silk gown, that her 
petticoats were entirely made up of black 
JPrench kid gloves, very ingeniously sewed 
together. The lady was of course compelled 
to^ throw off her glove petticoats, which, 
with the exception of her gown, were the 
Only apparel she had on, and she was pro* 
Tided with more suitable ones. 'Hie gloves, 
on being counted, amounted to 501 pairs, 
and are valued, by the King’s appraiser, at 
2!7l. 19s. Tucre was a young French lady, 
natnvdJnlie Marie, in company with Mrs. 
Marshall, who also underv.cut a private ex¬ 
amination hy the searcher, and three foreign 
lau‘ flounces, a French lace dress, eiglit 
Yards of lace, and twelve yards of black 
blond lace, which she had disposed about 
her person, so as to make her appear enreto/e, 
were taken from her. 

Dkath of Captain Hoppnfr. — We 
announce the death of Captain Hoppner, of 
the Uoyal Navy, after a severe illness of 
-three months. This excellent officer and 
worthy man commenced his career on board 
his Maiesiy’s ship Kndvmion, when she was 
ordercci to Corunna, to assist in embarking 
the troops after Sir John Moore’s retreat. 
During the rest of the war he was con¬ 
stantly on acti\e sen ice, cither on the 
enemy’s coast, in ihe Channel, or in North 
America, where his excellent conduct on all 
occasions acquired for him the love of his 
shipmates and the approbation of his supe¬ 
riors. Captain Hoppner’s name has been 
frequently before the public. Ills intimacy 
with Madera, one of the principal person¬ 
ages at Lou Choo, forms an agreeable and 
inter^ting episode in the account of those 
islands; and tlie skill with which he con¬ 
veyed l^rd Amherst and his suitetollatatia, 
in the boats of the Alceste, after the loss of 
that vessel, and his opportune return on 
hoard of the Lion, Indiamaii, to the assist¬ 
ance of his comrades, must be remembered 
by every one. He was employed in all tlie 
recent expeditions fitted out by government 
to explore the Polar Seas, in the last of 
which he commanded his Majesty’s ship 
Fury, which it became necessary to abandon 
among die ice His health,* which had 
suffered considerably on these occasion®, 
was still further impaiied by an excursion 
to the South of Europe, on his return from 
the last Polar expedition, terminated his 
mortal career the 23d ult, in his 39th year. 

Death of Abbas Mibza. —Intclligenc® 
has been received of the death of Abbas 
Mirza, the son and designated heir of the 
King of Persia, who was marching at the 
head of an army to put down an insurrec¬ 
tion of one of his brothers. This event 
Will occasion many speculations, and pos¬ 
sibly some disturbances in the East Mirza 
wa» at die bead of the Rasdan inteiest. 


Somnambulism.— presdM wasfbe theatre 
of a melancholy spectacle on the 20th of 
December. At seven in the mornlbgi a 
female was seen walking on the yoof of Prte 
of the loftiest houses in the city, apparent^ 
occupied in preparing some oritaihent as a 
Christinas present Thousands assembled 
in the streets, it was discovered to be a 
handsome girl of 19, the daugMer <of a 
baker, possessing a small independence 
She continued her terrific promenade for 
hours, at times silting on the parapet and 
dressing her hair. Tlie police came to the 
spot and v.triuus means of preservation were 
resorted to lii a few minutes the street was 
thickly strewn with straw ; beds were called 
fur from tht* house, but the heartless father, 
influenced hy the girl's stepmother, refused 
them. Nets were suspended from the bal¬ 
cony of the first fiuor, and the neighbours 
fastened sheets lo their windows; all this 
time the poor girl was walking in per¬ 
fect unconsciousness, sometimes gazing at 
the moon, and at others singing or talking 
to herself. Some persons succeeded in 
getting on the roof, but dared not ^proach 
her, for lear of the consequences. Towards 
11 o’clock she approached the verge of the 
parapet, leaned forward, and gazed upon 
the multitude. Every one felt that the 
moment of the catastrophe had arrived; she 
rose up, however, and returned calmly to 
the window by which she had got out; when 
she saw there* were lights in tlie room, she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and fell dead into 
the street. The scene that followed cannot 
be described The ffither is accused of 
having attempted to poison his fimt wife, 
and of rejoicing at the melancholy fate of 
her child, as he now inherits her property.— 
Aus'-hurg Gazette. 

Schools in hie United Kingdom. —It 
appears that of 18,.300 independent schools 
in the United Kingdom, free of the control 
of ancient statutes or committees, Latin or 
Greek is professed in 8,100; French, in 
5,720; l'’hillips’s interrogative system, 
0,150; and partially in about 5,400; the 
monitor system of Bell and Lancaster, in 
1,450; iiuthemalics. in 1,300; German oi 
Italian, in 1,800: drawing, in 3,300; and 
the Hamiltonian system, in 430. 

Effect of Jealousy.— A young lady, of 
a we.dthy family at Bologna, was executed 
on the eih DecI for murder, impelled hy 
jealousy, she succeeded in poisoning two 
very lovely young wom.rn, one of whom was 
her own cousin. .She was married, and aud- 
pected her hu.shand of committing infidelities 
with her two victims. The proceedings 
against her had continued for two years, 
and her husband finding tiiat her fate was 
inevitable, as there was no hime of par4on 
from the Pope, on account of the pnonsUy 
of her crime, died of despair a very #hi^ 
time before her ezecutidn. 
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BttGTkh Asmuit A Linen Deafer 
AT SrocKVEtt., OEON A Ladt.— At Dnion 
Jialli Henry Vince, a linen difaper, residing 
*t5toclcwell, Thomas Collier, his shopman, 
OeoTtfe Shinner, Alary Ann Vince, and 
xJharlotte Payer, were brongfat before Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Hawes, M, P.,on the 15th nit., 
charged with haring assaulted Miss Caro¬ 
line Ame^ Newton, a hifl^ly respectable 
maiden lady, tending at Clapham-rise. 
Miss Newton stated, that seeing some arli- 
cles in the shop window, she went in to 
inquire the Jirice and examine the quality, 
and, on remarking that the article shewn 
was of an inferior mtality, and that they 
asked two prices. Collier immediately said, 
** What do yon mean by that ?** Miss New¬ 
ton then related the observation, saying, 
that rim had made purcbas's Wore at the 
same shop at a diAerest price. Anxious to 
get home, before dark. Miss ‘Newton de¬ 
cried, and hod not proceeded far before 
she was overtaken by Collier, who said, 

“ We have lost a piece of handkerchiefs from 
tlie sbop.”^ Assurance to the contrary was 
of no avail, and he took her arm to bring 
her back. They were met by \'ince, Skin¬ 
ner, and a policeman. When they got to 
the shop, she was shown into an inner apart¬ 
ment, these persons and tlie two female de¬ 
fendants being present. Vnice then said, 
you must strip; (at this part of her narrative 
the feelings of Miss Newton, for a consider¬ 
able time, were so much excited, that she 
eottld not proceed until her brother and 
sister had used various restoratives;) the 
Wy then said that she took off lier bonnet, 
Afc., but expressed her determination not to 
eonsent to re ptiipped befoire so many per¬ 
sons. Vfnee insistevl; but, bciore leaving 
the toom. Said to the policeman, “ that if 
you had not said that 1 r'hai^ed two prices, I 
should not have insisted on your bring 
searched.*' She was then taken up stairs; 
End article after article taken off her person, 
„until she was almost in a state of nudity. 
Fincetlien eimlaimed outside, that he only 
suspected her. Miss Newton then said, you 
have now bad an opportunitv of seeing I 
am innocent: upon which Charlotte Payer, 
a sen ant in Vince’s employ, said, “Oh, but 

1 0 U must have dropped the property.” Mr. 
lawes eharaeterisea tlie whole proceedings 
of the defendants os of the most infamous 
description. Mr. Murray fully agreed with 
the worlliy mugistratc, and resolved to send 
the case to a jury. The policeman con- 
iinhcA tlie statement, and said that he con¬ 
ducted Miss Newton home, who appeared 
to labour under great agitation. A re- 
spre:able friend of Mr. Vince^s begged that 
the case might he dealt with by the magis- 
"2^?’ pror''ft/fwgi VHtvld huve the 

w Sir, m hi$ byti* 

ISAM. Aftet reiirlin^ to, the magistrates’ 
mom, ftt coamqmmte of the delict state 


of Miss Newton’s health, the party i»> 
turned, and the magistrates, mnoh agailijit 
their inclination, reversed their decision, 
and lined each of the male defendants 51., 
and, in default of payment, to be contoritted 
for two months to gaol. At the paHkuietf 
request of Miss Newton, the female de¬ 
fendants were discharged; the magis¬ 
trates remarking, that it was owing to their 
having acted under the direction of their 
employer, that such lenity was extended to 
them. 

An Extraordinart Pensioner. 
Tliere is upon the Pension List, in the share 
of a superannuated public servant, a gentle¬ 
man, who has received, since his retirement 
from his official duties, no less a sum than 
40,0001. of the public money. The facts 
are singularThis gentleman, a most va¬ 
luable officer to the governments under 
which he held his situation, after a service 
of fifty years, retired upon an allowance of 
2,0001. per annum. Being at the period of 
his superannuation seventy-five years of 
age, a prolonged existence, and a conse¬ 
quent burden npon the public purse, could 
not be anticipated. In proof, however, of 
tlie mutahility of human ealculatiotis re¬ 
garding the continuance of life, this gentle¬ 
man still lives, has received the pension 
twenty years, is therefore ninety-Dve, and 
enjoys, we understand, a comparatively 
good state of health. 

An Exprn«ivf. Lady Pensioner.—B y 
the demise of Lady Nepean, 5001 16s. 6(1. 
per annum, the amount of her pension, is 
saved to the country; it having been granted 
in 1792, her ladyship has consequently m- 
ceived upwards of 20,000/. Her husband, 
the late Sir Evan Nepean, was secretary to 
the Admiralty a number of years, and re¬ 
ceived a handsome allowance for his useful 
services, notwithstanding his wife was also 
in the receipt of the above annuity. 

liowLANn Stephenson. —^The* arrest of 
the ex-banker of London at the suit of the 
ex-sheriff of London, and the fact that both 
were in confinement at the same time in the 
debtors’ prison of tins city, has been pre¬ 
viously noticed. The former has procured 
bail for the limits, and was released from 
durance vile on Ihursday eyening. 'I'he 
prosecutor has notbeen so fortunate.—A wen- 
cun Paper. 

_ Strange Occurrence.— A Mr. M. having 
lived two years with a Mademoiselle L., the 
parents ol the young people at length agreed 
that they should be lawfully united, and 
the marriage was to hay e taken place towards 
the end of the month. But a lew days ago 
Mr. M., having gone out on business, leav- 
ing his intended occupied with embroidery, 
on bis return found her dead. lAbe had 
token the unaeeountolde resolution of dress¬ 
ing hemelf in her wedding clothes, with a 
nosegay Rt her bosom and a etown olciange 





6a bfr head, and then shat hsvsclf 
bp in a small room and put an end to her 
eaistaiioe by&ufiboation .—Wremk Paper. 

The English in Gueece.—T he Smhkn 
Mttmry states that a grdat many Englii»h< 
men have made purchasesof land in Greeoe, 
and among them Su ^ulteney Malcolm, 
who has bmight a very fine estate in the cn- 
viroDS of Athens. The admiral also built a 
very large hoji^se, which he has since sold to 
King Otho for a considerable profit, and 
with the money has buughtthe seven islands 
called the Petales. 

StNGULAB Sioar.—Mr. Combe mentions 
a porter who, when drunk, left a parcel at a 
wrong door; on becoming sober, he was 
told of his mistake, but could not remember 
wliatbe had dune with it until the next uwe 
he got drunk, when he at once called to 
mind the house, and went and recovered the 
parcel. 

Mont St. BEaNAan.—The Lautame 
Guzftte announces that Mont St. Bernard 
is at this nunncnt very dangerous. In con¬ 
sequence of the quantity of snow that has 
' fallen, travellers are threatened by the ava¬ 
lanches. Three persons arrived lately at 
the house of refuge with their hands and 
feet frozen. They received immediate assist¬ 
ance, and are to remain until perfectly cured. 

Giant Family. —At Hliiiiwald, in Swit¬ 
zerland, the postmaster and landamman of 
the district is a fine man of about fifty, who 
is nearly seven feet high. His wife is above 
six feet, and of seven or eight children, 
sons and daughters, the boys are all above 
Six feet six, and the girls above six feet. 

A WooDBN Leo in thb Arctic Kegions. 
.*-When Captain Boss had been two months 
in Boothia, he discovered a native whom his 
companions called “ Tullooahia.’* He hud 
Icwt his leg liy the frost, and had been drawn 
about on a sledge. Captain Boss made him 
a wooden leg, and when the uatiies simv 
him again stand erect, their surprise and 
delight were depicted in their cuiuitcnances, 
and afterwards their demonstrations of gra¬ 
titude were evinced by their attention to 
Captain Ross, who, with his brave crew, 
were Uius secured a hearty welcome during 
the severe winter they passed atnong these 
natives. 

A TzueeRAN'CE Tea-Party.— The thud 
tea-party of the Preston Temperance Society 
was celebrated on Cbristmas-day, in the Ex¬ 
change Kooms. The company amounted to 
about 1,300; the tea-kettle uasa boiler con¬ 
taining 300 gallons, erected in an out-house, 
and forty reformed drunkards ofiiciated as 
wallers 1 

Women.— Lady Blesslngton, in lier “Me- 
molrs of Lord Byron,*’ thus describes the 
feelings under which women exist:—'* How 
few men understand the feelings of women! 
I^ositive and easily wouuded as we are— 
obl^ed to call up pride to support us in 


triMs that alwaya learn feiwftil marka be¬ 
hind—how often are wn compelled to an* 
Slime the semblance of coldness and indif*’ 
ference when the heart iifty bleeds f and^e 
decent composure put on with nur rimUng 
gannents to appetir in puhJte, and, |ilw 
them, worn for a few hours, am with them 
laid aside, and all the dreariness, the 
consuming cares, that woman alone can 
know, return to make us feel that though 
we may disguise our sufferings from others, 
and deck our countenance with smiles, we 
cannot deceive ourselves, and are but (he 
more miserable from the constraint we sub¬ 
mit to. A woman only can understand a 
woman’s heart—we cannot, dare not, com¬ 
plain—sympathy is denied us, because we 
must not lay open the wounds that excite 
it; and even the most legitimate feelings 
are loo sacred in female estimation to he 
exposed; and while we nurse the grief Hhat 
lies too deep for tears,* and consumes alike 
health and peace, a man may with im¬ 
punity express all, nay more, than he feels, 
court and meet sympathy, while his leisure 
hours are cheered by occupations and plea- 
suies; the latter, too, often such as ought to 
prove how little he stood in need of eom- 
passion, except for his vices.” 

Population OF Alexandria.— The JHa- 
nitenr Eg^ptten contains a statistical article 
On Alexandria, from which it appears ftiat 
the population of the city amounts to be¬ 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 individuals ; of 
whom 3,000 ate English, Maltese, and loni- 
aos, ilOO Fiench, 40 Germans, 30 Italians, 

10 Swiss, 10 Algennes, 30 narives of the 
Levant, 400 Greeks, 300 Tuscans, 300 Ans^ 
trians, 150 Neapolitans, 70 Sardinians, and 
00 Spaniards—m all 4,000 fbreigners. 

Junius. —It is imported that Lord Nugent 

11 in possession of the secret as to who was 
the author of ’’Junius’s l^etters*'—a fact, 
however, that is little more than a curiosity 
ofliterature, illustrative ofa well-kept secret. 

I t IS stated that the proofs, as well as many 
original letters, are among the valuable 
MS-S. in the archives at Stowe. 

Matrimonial Statistics.— In Glasgow, 
in 1831, one of each 100 inhabitants took a 
wife; in 1831, one out of each 105 did 
likewise; and in 1833, one out of each 80 
tasted the realities of wedded bliss. In the 
New Town, Edinburgh, one out of each 
131 } and in riie Old Town, one out of each 
190 inhabitants were married; little more 
than half the finmber in Glasww. We 
would humbly recommend the fair Edin* 
burgensious not to permit tlila state of thinjgs 
to eontinue, but fnriilhwlilt to Uvsi^tute a 
committee of inquiry, befoae wbltih tWob. 
Unate bochdurs simuld be bhoUd over tb« 
coals.—.Sc44!>Jii«ia. 

Full Work— There are neatly 31/)^ 
workmen in the ludglng<hoasea of Paris; 
30)000 are in full employment. 



ISg ‘ lih'ths, Markigesi, and Deaths, 


. HiUSt iilQIfN|:SS THE UVCUESS 

m ^ENT AUP TH* pKiHCWS ViCrOHIA. 

tbeir Royoil Highnesses 
kMv lieen nest improperljr usfd blind 
^theappieltensioB o< a weinan seUing play- 
at P^urj-lane Tbeatre* who was alleged 
tn lutve mdefy forced them into their earaiage 
insolent language. Seeing the account 
iu the newspaperSt Sir Joint Conway, by 
desire, wrote to jthe xnagistrates at Bow- 
street, disclaiming all knowledge of, or iQter< 
fetence in the teansaction, and requiring the 
iKwr woman’s intmediate liberation. I'his 
has been done, Ot course, prev^us to tbe 
woman’s incarceration, tbe honest, active, 
intellisient policeman gave liis evidence upon 
oath, but now he will, at the suit of the com- 
missioners, be indicted for perj ury. Tb us the 
greatbousebreokers pursue theiccalling unun- 
Boyed, whilst tbe^ty tradeis^appplewouian, 
pamphleteers, and others of the several 
grades, are annoyed unceasifi^f to the great 


public disadvantage. We hope justice mi# 
be strictly administered, and expect next 
month to be able to stare what view tbe com* 
missioners take of the subject. 

Antiqcitv OFtoiB Jews—^T lie Jefsish 
nation* is of raA^eatest antiejuity upon 
earth. It is a^nnant of a dispensation 
that has passed % way. The law and the 
prophets are their family history, their rites 
and customs, their food, their daily life, ace 
derived from times long anj^ior to all re¬ 
cords but their own. 

Tvnkisii Manners —^The Turks of all 
ela'-ses have more innate good breeding than 
any of the European nations. Tbongn sud* 
dchly raised from the dre^ of the people to 
offices of the highest distinction, one, can 
never detect any deficiency of dignity in 
their demeanour; and their affability and 
condescension to their iiiferioib, put tbe 
latter at their ease after the first moment 
they am in their company. 


anti aratl^a 


BlaTBS. 

Jan. 12, at Camberwell,, the wife of Mr. 
J. T. Barker, of a daughter. Jan. 13, at the 
Royal Mint, Mrs. Bingley, of a son Jan. J1,' 
at King’s-road, Bedford row, tiielady of Mr. 

J K. Yglerias, of a son.' Jan. 14, atEmping- 
ham Vicarase, Rntlaiidshii’e, the lady of the 
Rev. Lovick Cooper, of a son. still-born. 
Jan. if, at the Clarence Baths, Devonport. the 
lady of Lieut. E. P. Wells, of his Miuesty’s 
ship San Joseph, ofason. Jan. 15, at ITpper 
Tooting, Snrrey, tbe lady of J Rogers jun. 
Etq., of a son. 'Jan. -16, Mrs. Yoiii g, ot Ca- 
nonbiiry square. lslin»ton« of a daughter. 
Jan. 4, in Upper Harley.street, the lady of 
Benjamin Goad. JL'sq.,-ot a son. The ludy of 
Bolton Ring, l^’sq., M P., of adangiiter. At 
Headingley, tbe ia^ofJ.MardiaU, jiin. Esq. 
M.P., of a son. Dee. 25, at 17, Biiudas- 
street, Edinburgh, Mis. Montagne Stanley, 
of twins. 


MAKRTED. 

Jan 1$, at AHiiaiuts. Sontbampton. by the 
Rev. CtHides liatch, of Cfaedswortli.grove, 
Fellow of the King's College, Cambridge, 
R. O. Hubback, Esq. of Kensington, to 
Frances, thii4 daii^ter of the late l^ird 
Charles Baantwamp Rerr, and grand-dangh- 
ter to the late Marquis of Lotbhm. Jaii 14, 
at bt.^George's, Bloomsbury, Mr. Orlando 
Balls, of Greenwich, toAnne Maria, the third 
daughter of Charles Charilere, Esq.uf Black- 
heath-road. At Parley. Quintus \ ivian, Esq. 
of the bill Royal Irish Hussars, to Isabella 
Jane, the diird daughter of J. Heuiston, Esq. 
of Faricy <^ittie, Hmaersht. Jan. 8, at Con- 
dover, the ttev W. Rvans, fioeter of Ships- 
tou-acffl-Tidinington, Worcestendiin*, to Ka- 
riterhie, only lUw^htet, of T- IWr, Esq. of 
L^^wOi d »Hll, >riop. Jan. 16, at Camber- 
ww.Ihe Rev, EbPseherTemple, iff Btedburh, 
tb^ obtest daariiter of 
Halt^ Lro^jli^^ Camberd^-grove. 


.Tan. 1.5, Mr. John Reid Jackson, of Corfc- 
.street. Burliiigton-gardens, to Susan, second 
daughter of Mr. O. Cooper, of Windsor. 
Jan. 16, at St. George's, Hanover-sqiiare. 
Thomas Bently Phillips, Esq. of Beverly, to 
Anne Leonora Taylor, ddesi daughter of the 
late J. B. Taylor, Esq. 43d Regiment. 

UIEU. 

Jan 10, at Tottenham, Frances, wife of 
Richanl Johnson, of Lane end. Potteries, 
Maffoidshirc. Jan. 12, aged 47, Hannah, 
wife of Mr. Gantilloii, of Tnrnfaam-green. 
Jan 12, at his house at Wullington, Surrey, 
George Lorraine, Esq aged 76. Jan. 12, 
Miss De Riemer. of Connan;d>t-ternice, 
Hyde-park. Jan 13, at Hampstead, James 
F'euton, Esq. aged 89. Jan. 14, at Brighton, 
Mary, tliewifc of Thomas Bish, Esq. M.P. 
Jan. i4, in the evening, at No. 6, Stafford- 
row, Buckingham-gate, Wm. J. Power, aged 
13 years nine inpiuhs. eldest son of laeut- 
Col. Win. G. Power, C. B., of his Majesty’s 
Royal Artillery. Jan. 13, Wil iam BlaCkall 
Siraonds, Esq. of Caversham Rectory, late 
Receiver-Genera! for the county of Bneksu 
Jan 16, aged 15, Julia Amy, secoud surviving 
daughter of h, Graham, Esq. of Henley- 
npon-Tliaines. In Upper Boker-street,Me¬ 
lina relict of the late Col. S. H. Showers, 
aged 87. Aged 07, Mr. W. Osborn, for¬ 
merly of Lutterworth, Leicestershire. In 
DtiiiUn, the Hon. Mrs. Browne, relict of the 
Right Hon. D.- Browne. At Doneraiie, on 
Christmas day, Ellen Hogaii,’aged 107 years, 
having been employed upwards of 90 years 
in the gardens of Lord Doneraiie. AtSomer- 
ford Hall, Stafford, .Sophia, relict of the Hon. 
E Monkhousc, aged 76, Aged 64. J- Cal¬ 
vert Esq. of the Pht*nix Fire-office. At 
Woodm<insterDe, Surrey, aged 84; the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, 51) feais rector and magis¬ 
trate of the county, ^le living of N orthfleet, 
in Kent, a^ becomes vacant by bis decease. 
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MEMOIRS OF ABELARD AND ELOISE, 

WHOSE FIGURES, AS LARGE AS LIFE, AND TOMB, ATTKA^jT UNIVERSAL 
ATTENTION IN THE FREQUENTERS OF FERE LA CHAISE, AT PARIS. 


f I/lmlmted hy an Authentic whole length 

Like the history of Petrarch and 
Laura, whicli has occiijued no small por¬ 
tion of our recent numbers, Abelanl and 
Eloise, must also claim a joint narra¬ 
tion, wlien more immediately speaking 
only of the latter. Of the ancient 
sources from which we had intended tak¬ 
ing our materials for this pnrjiose, we 
find a»wcll arranged and accurate view 
in Stebbing’s Christian Church, vol. II. 
(Lardner’s Cyclopedia,) to which we 
shall make a brief reference. 

“ At the period when St. Barnard w'as 
in the zenith of his reputation, there ap- 
])eared in the church a man whose ta¬ 
lents would hare made him conspicuous 
under whatever circuinstanccs they had 
been brought into action. This was the 
eloquent, the learned, the unfortunate 
Abelard. Haring been expelled from 
Leon, on account of the boldness of his 
opinions, he propounded his doctrines at 
Paris, in the midst of those crowds of 
inquisitive and adventurous students, 
who came from all parts of Europe to 
that celebrated universit). The force of 
his genius was irresistible. It was in the 
midst of his triumphs that he became 
enamoured of the beautiful Eloise, the 
niece of Fulbert, one of the canons of 
the church of Paris. His passion was 
met with not inferior fervour: and the 
lovers fled during the night, to engage in 
a secret marriage.” 

The annals of history teem with re¬ 
cords of human misery jiroduced by the 
tyrannical influence which the Homan 
Voi. IV.—No. 4. 


Portmit ofEloise^ splendidly coloured.) 

church exorcised over domestic ties. All 
that were connected with that splendid 
but erring establishment, were doomed 
to celibacy, under pain of reprobation 
in the next world, and scorn and in¬ 
famy in this. This rule was impera¬ 
tive upon those who had taken upon 
themselves the priesthood, and it was by 
implication extended to ail connected 
with the administration of the law or of 
the secular government of the church. 
For instance, supposing that the Roman 
hierarc-hy extended the dominion it ex¬ 
orcised in the fourteenth century in the 
present day, all hamsters at the Chan- 
ceiy bar, all serjeants at law, archdeacons, 
proctors, and also all ecclesiastical law¬ 
yers, and doctors of law and physic, 
and all professors and teachers of 
science, were expected to be unmarried 
men. It is true, that vows to that effect 
were not enforced under penalties of loss 
of life and torture, as in the case of the 
pri(<sthood; but if one of either of these 
professions took unto himself a spouse, 
le lost all hopes of preferment, was de¬ 
prived of his livelihood and scholastic 
honours, and, in short, finished existence 
in some such state of universal contempt 
as a Paria that has forfeited one of the 
Hindostanec castes. 

Our age has witnessed a relaxadon of 
these hard rules of celibacy; the contin¬ 
gent branches have long since had their 
freedom, and the clmrch itself sought on 
its own behalf for equal license. Peti¬ 
tions from all parts of the Continent poured 
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in upon the supreme head of the Catholic 
church within the last few yearns, to allow 
the priesthood to marry, and that which 
seemed to be the general wish, was looked 
upon as a wholesome departure from the 
rules of the dark ages, (doubtless, how> 
ever, at the time well-intentioned,) which 
may in the end produce a new order of 
things, by breaking down one other of 
the many yet existing walls of partition ! 

It was on account of the law which we 
have reprobated, that Eloiae su tirmly 
denied the marriage that had actually 
taken place between her and her lover. 
Feverishly alive to the fame of her dis¬ 
tinguished husband, Eloise persuaded 
Abelard to keep their cuion a mystery, 
and she became a nun in the Abbey of 
Argenteuil. Her|cknowledgment of him 
would have stopped his career of fame 
and ambition, and would have consigned 
him to opprobrium for life. Yet this 
step proved fatal to Abelard. The argu¬ 
ments made use of by her to prevent him 
from tuarrviiig her, are strikingly fine: 
she adored him, and knew no tie to be 
stronger than the devotion of heart to 
heart. Abelard was not a priest, but of 
a calling something similar to the lectu¬ 
rers on science, and professors of our uni¬ 
versities. This unfortunate and disinter¬ 
ested lad) ought not, therefore, to be 
judged by the rules of modem life, as if 
she scorned and abhorred the sanctity of 
the marriage tie from vicious and irreli¬ 
gious motives. A slight slur of passing 
censure may Iiave been cast on her, which 
history does not bear out; and whatevtT 
impropriety fiction may have blended 
with the names of these unfortnuaU* vic¬ 
tims of ccrlosiastical law, it must be re¬ 
membered that with it, neither they nor 
ourselves have aught to do, as it is histo- 
riciil fact that is monc recognised in the 

8 resent memoir. These lovers were not 
le Only persons sacrificed to the cruel 
olicy, in those dark middle ages, of a 
arbarous church goveriunent: the iins- 
fortnnes of our Sax.on king, Edwin, who 
contracted a prohibited marriage with KLs 
cousin, Elgiva, 4s a prxmf what atrocity 
monkish rage and envy could perpetrate. 
St. Dunstan, it is well-known, with his 
saintly hands, defaced the beauty of Elgi- 
ya's face, by searing it with branding 
irons, and cut the sinews of her arms and 
lep, to spoil the elasticity of her form. 
After such deformity "was effected, a 
doijWer uras the only i^etreat for the un¬ 


happy queen, alike dethroned from roy¬ 
alty, and deprived of her beauty. 

The relations of Eloise, when she 
became a nun, supposed that Abelard 
was only anxious to conceal his own dis¬ 
grace and hers, by making her a sacrifice 
to his selfish fears, and they revenged 
themselves upon him. The transactions 
took place at Tours in the year 1130. 
Abelard then entered the monastery of 
St. Denys, and Eloise consented to take 
the veil, but the hearts of these ill-fated 
lovers were little prepared for the change. 
It was at this time, that the abbey of the 
Paraclete (or (’oiuforler) was founded 
by Eloise. This monastery lasted, for 
certain, till 1613. Eloise was erudite 
she knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
It was not till long after their retreat into 
these houses of religion, that the solitude 
of their cells was found to soften the 
poignancy of grief, or the regrets of their 
fatal passion. They carried on a corres¬ 
pondence, but lie gave her not the least 
encouragement, llis answer to her first 
letter was cold and harsh; by his own 
confession, he regarded her like the rest 
of her sex, as hurried on by passion, and 
bearing little real affection for himself. 
This sdioiirs of condeinnable cruelty,and 
she reminds Abelanl of the snsflicious 
nature of his coiuhicl, and his hurrying 
her to take the veil. Did she deserve 
such treatment? she eagerly asked him; 
his had been her only happiness. Not 
the creature' of sense, she loved, she de¬ 
clared, onlv the man himself. 

In his subseejueiit letters, Abelard 
treats her more eonsideratelv, and he may 
be regartled as very faitlifullv endeavour¬ 
ing to conquer an unfortunate passion, 
and the language chosen by him is ex¬ 
ceedingly line. 

In another letter, the passion of Eloise 
declares itself afresh, and carries her 
to wild excesi. Having bpen ill, how¬ 
ever, she writes in a very different strain, 
and seems to have resolved to think less 
of him—to forgot him was impossible. 
She still, indeed, .idnrod him, though he 
seemed to he, in reality, less ardent; yet 
his last letter is perfectly agreeable to the 
character he had assumed, and contains 
many good exhortations. 

Ill a word, the general complexion of 
his corresjioiideiice is oxdd and impas- 
sionatc, moral and religious—^nd her 
letters arc sensitively bcautifid. 

One would hare thought it natural for 
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Abelard to have been the finst to have 
offered consolation to his once »o tenderly 
loved, in their mutual affliction, at least 
by writing to her; on the contrary, she it 
was who first broke the silence. 

Of Eloise, we ha\e but little more to 
add in finishing her histoiy: her sorrows 
were many and heartbreaking, unless sub¬ 
dued by deep thought of religion. But 
the career of Abelard was not yet to be 
finished in the gloom of a cloistered life. 
The form of absolution used in his be¬ 
half is still extant. The admiration of 
his eloquence was too great and general 
to allow of his remaining in obscurity. 
His scholars flocked to the montistery, 
and clamoured at its gates for the instruc¬ 
tions of mind so original and so striking. 
Abelard was again permitted to open a 
school. Thither students flocked in num¬ 
bers, from far distant countries, and he 
exhibited so great a vigour of mind and 
boldness of thought, that th(j heads of 
the church soon condemned this work 
of his to be burnt, and the unth(»r (but 
for a remission of the sentence) had 
well nigli been imprisoned in the luonas- 
teiy of St. Medail, at Soissons. The fol¬ 
lowing adventure is too ridiculous to be 
omitted in our notice of this celebrated 
and unfortunate man. 

Having returned to St. Denys, and de¬ 
clared himself «'ei)ti(||,il as to the truth of 
the traditions respeetiiig the founder of 
that monastery, he was obliged to seek 
safety by flight. In the neighbourhoud 
of Nogail-sur-S(*ine, he foniul a wild and 
solitary tract of countrj ; on that lonely 
spot he built himself a little liennitage 
of the reeds and other materials furnished 
bt the nuighbourliood. Praier iiiul me¬ 
ditation wm'b his sole eiuphnmeat, and 
his mind begad to form a liglit estimate 
of the folly of the world and the vanU\ 
of its pursuits. Many of hi* pupils ga¬ 
thered round him, and built cells in iho 
vicinity of tiieir master's. Ills eueiuies 
pursuing him, he was obliged !<» esca])e 
into Brittany, niul be was elected Abbot 
of St. Gilda’s—but he soon returned into 
Franco. This was about the \e.ir 1139. 

It is in our prminte to notice that be¬ 
sides many abstruse ami argumentative 
religious—doctrinal works, Abelard wrote 
answers to certain problems and ques¬ 
tions proposed to him by Eloise. In 
the j^ear 1140 St. Barnard brought his 
opinions before the council of Sens, and 
tus works were condemned as before. 


Abelard set out for Rome to defend him¬ 
self in person. In hb way, however, 
Cluspic, the abbot, Peter the Venerable, 
pressed him into his monastery, and ef¬ 
fected a reconciliation between him and 
St. Barnard. Thus exhausted by bis 
long labours and many troubles, he was 
W'ell content to find a home. His strength 
declinod apace, and he was sent to the 
convent of St. Marcel, near Chalon-sur- 
Laono, that the beautiful scenery and 
salubrious climate might cheer his latter 
days. Brief was the further span of his 
enjoyment. His spirit obeyed the call, 
and ho left behind him ait imperishable 
name, as the most Icanied and acute, as 
well as the first of scholars. 

"VVe wish, before closing this history, to 
introduce a few remarks upon the preser¬ 
vation of ancient portraits, begging our 
rt'aders to remember the very early pe¬ 
riod, th<‘ bcgiuuing of the twelfth Qen- 
tuiy, when Eloise lived. ' 

It may be questioned, and with some 
show of justice, how' it is possible to pro¬ 
cure authentic likenesses of illustrious 
persons who flourished in the centuries 
before the art of painting revived and 
engraving was invented ? But the re- 
sear(‘h(’s of antiipiaries, who are in truth 
the only real historians, have set thb 
question at rest; and above all, the lajheuni 
of the lamented Mr. Stothard, in hb **Mo- 
mnnental Antiquities,” have cast a strong 
light on the rcsciiiblanccs that still remain 
to us of the illustrious dead. In hb va¬ 
luable numbers published on the eifigies 
of the earlier Plantagcncts at Fontevraud 
ill Numiaudy, he has proved, from com¬ 
parison of the embalmed corpse of Henry 
II. with the enamelled efligy lying 
on the tomb, that the image was a fac¬ 
simile of the pemm of the deceased. 
I'lu're is, indeed, a peculiarly energetic 
formation in the* bones of the forehead 
dill] cilia of that mighty Plaiitagenet, 
which, owing to the art of embalming, 
has been spared by the fingers of decay t 
and this eircunistanee, minutely agreeing 
with the expression and formation of the 
efligy above, co''\incc^ the antiquary 
that these monumental figures w'ere strong 
resemblances of the personages they meant 
to commemorate. This clue once given, 
the truth has been corroborated in many 
instances; and on comparisons of the dress, 
jeweb, size, hair, and height, the artificial 
figure above is a strong likeness of the 
body below, the day it was consigned to 
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the tomb. Let us then for a moment 
consider the ceremonies that attended the 
burial of illustnous personages. 

From remote antiquity it was the cus¬ 
tom to cany the body of a sovereign, or 
chief, dressed in his robes and regalia, on 
the bier, with the face uncovered; and 
that this was the general custom in all 
ranks, we find by the ballad of the “Friar 
of Orders Grey,” quoted in Shakspeare— 

“ ^ bore hitn, barefaced, on tlie bier. 

Six proper youths, and tall.*' 

And this custom was long retained In 
remote country places, among the lower 
ranks; but in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies it was discovered that the ghastly 
alteration produced by death, or, perhaps, 
the tr^cs of poison or a violence, ren¬ 
dered it a most inconvenient custom to 
expose the real features of a great per¬ 
sonage to the gaze of the multitude. A 
wax figure was therefore substituted, the 
face of which was a cast taken from the 
corpse. The figure, as large as life, at¬ 
tired in the costume of king, queen, noble, 
pontiff, bishop, abbott, or abbess, lay 
stretched on tiie top of the coffin; while the 
corpse in the coffin beneath was arrayed 
in a similar manner, adorned with false 
jewels, arranged after the pattern of the 
real, which were formerly worn by the 
representative above. Sometimes this 
waxen fac-simile was placed o^er the 
place of sepulture, until a monument was 
prepared to commemorate the deceased. 
To this custom we owe the preservation 
of waxen figures, in Westminster Abbey, 
of Queen Elizabeth, Charles II., the 
Duchess of Richmond, and General Monk, 
the exhibition of which has caused such 
ublic scorn: and how they came there 
as been repeatedly and insultingly ques¬ 
tioned. There was a similar waxen effigy 
of Oliver Cromwell, who was buried with 
more pomp than Louis XIV. This 
figure was carried in state, on his coffin, 
at his funeral; but at the Restoration the 
populace, who had been very angry at 
this effigy, broke into Whitehall, where 
»t was kept, and suspended the waxen 
figure by a rope j^om one of the windows 
of the p^ce, and afterwards demolished 
»t, or it might have kept company with the 
wwen worthies in Westminster Abbey, 
which ought not in fact to be despised or 
destroyed, as they are doubtless the truest 
resemblances of the personages they re- 
preset Tliese effigies afterwards ^rved 
M io^els for the petmlkr sculpture of 
the daj^ which was carving in wood, and 


then enamelling of the colours of the 
robes and jewels, precisely after the man¬ 
ner in which ite waxen model was clad. 
There is a wonderful degree of talent to 
be discovered in some of these perform¬ 
ances; and they have the still higher 
merit of faithful resemblances, and are 
far preferable in point of good sense, clad 
as they are in the veiy dress and fashion 
of the day, compared with the Greek and 
Roman dresses in which it is an absurd 
custom to array our modem monumental 
busts.* Which would be the nearest re¬ 
semblance to George Canning, suppose 
no paintings of him survived seven cen¬ 
turies, an engraving from his statue near 
St. Margiirct’s, Westminster, or a bust 
enamelled in this antique fashion ? 

We know it is constantly asked how we 
can be confident that the ancient portraits 
now publishing by us are authentic re¬ 
semblances. Some argue, that the very 
accuracy with which we pourtray, not 
merely the face and figure, but the mi¬ 
nutest paraphernalia, betokens at once 
that there must be a deception. We 
have been induced* therefore, to place 
before the accompanying portrait, one of 
so many bygone ages, an liistorical pre¬ 
lude of the manner in which the closer 
resemblances of persons living in remoter 
times have been accurately handed down 
to posterity. The iuterincdiate ages fur¬ 
nish not the same facilities.t Hence has 
arisen, amongst the partially-informed, 

• WhoRver wishes to see one of these enn- 
melled monuments in n state of the higliest per¬ 
fection, must go to the ancient church of East 
Ham, m Dssex. It has all the gloss of fresh, 
ness about it, owing to the following circum¬ 
stances —When the puritans were defacing all 
monuments, the rector of East Ham, of that daj, 
covered this beautiful monument ,witb two 
coarse painted deal boariSa, inscribed with ,tbe 
Ten Commandments, it was lately found, jl>y 
the present rector, in the finest state'bl prefer- 
vauon, and he had it carefully cleaned ; and 
there it is now, at the altar, to the great orna¬ 
ment of the church. This monument was 
erected to the memory of Lord Neville; it 
consists of three most express! ve figures. Lord 
Neville died in the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and this monument was most likely not 
erected till the time of James; so that it has 
been kept new, as in a deal box, from that pe- 
riod to this. No one can look on the &ce of 
Lord Neville without an internal conviction 
that It IS a faithful resemblance. 

t On the subject of a general registration of 
births, deaths, marriages, and christenings, in 
the House of Commons, in March, 1833, the 
Solicitor-General said it was easier to trace a 
pedigree 500 years old than one of compara¬ 
tively modern date; which remark is welt ap¬ 
plicable to our present comments. 
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a very venial cause for doubt or dis¬ 
belief. 

Having proved the faithful authenticity 
of the ancient mode of taking likenesses, 
we now proceed to the <les(Tiption of the 
portrait of Eloise. 

I}£SCRIl*7'ION OK THE PLATE. 

She is not here represented in her ec¬ 
clesiastical costume as an abbess, but in 
tlie secular dress which she wore at the 
time when a lingering symptom of vanity 
may, perhaps, be visible. Her hair is 
parted, and confined by a fillet, like 
the Scotch snood. Her gown is of the 
simplest form, slightly gathered round the 
throat, in the fashion that the Italian 
painters, in after-times, represented the 
Virgin, and from that circunistauce tin* 
mode has been called « la X^iet'ge by 
modistes of the present day ; the sleeves 
are straight, and buttoned at the wrists 
with six gold studs. 'I'he gown is not 
fashioned to the figure, but the fullness is 
confined bv a ceinture of cream-coloured 
leather, with a gold buckle; one end 
hangs below the knee, and is guarded 
with gold. The skirt of the gt)wn Hows 
on the ground. Thel»ag suspended from 
the girdle of Eloisc is exactly tlie form 
of the reticules that the Parisian cor¬ 
respondent of the “ l^ady’s Magazine” 
has announced as faahionaMe in 183.‘J. 
It was called, in 1150, escarceUe, and 
aurmniere, as it was worn by the great 
for the pur|iose of giving alms. 'Fhe ef¬ 
figy of Queen Berangaria, the wife of 
Richard Cteur de Lion, has one on the 
tomb at FontevTaud. In this costume of 
Eloise we have the exact appearance of 
the citizen class in the twelfth century. 
There was little difference in the mascu¬ 
line and .feminine habiliments in common 
life. Itlio flowing gown was an Asiatic 
fashion, brought by the crusaders from 
the Greeks of Constantinople; it w'as 


worn alike by men and women. The 
surcoat, emblazoned with armorial bear¬ 
ings, was the peculiar privilege of female 
royalty and nobility. The tabard, like¬ 
wise emblazoned, was the dress of knights 
and earls. Eloise is here in a girlish 
dress. Had she been depicted as a mar- 
ned or consecrated female, her hair would 
have been condfcaled. Virgins alone wore 
their hair flowing, or if luxuriant, snooded, 
for convenience. 

EloiSe was tall in stature, slender, 
and of a noble mien. Earl;y misfortunes 
drove her to religious seclusion, and she 
died, aged 03 years, Abbess of the 
Paraclete. Abelard died on the 21st 
April, 1142. They brought his corpse 
to lh(' Paraclete, that if might rest under 
the care of Eloise. She survived him 
until the 17th May in the year 1163, and 
was buried by his side. To shew how 
notable and far-famed a history is that of 
these two unfortunate but celebrated per¬ 
sonages, on llie day of Pentecost, divine 
service is performed in the Greek tongue 
(in the Greek church), in commemora¬ 
tion of the founder of the Paraclete. 

At the revolution of 1789, the remains 
of Abelard and Eloise were exhumed by 
the municipal corps of Nogent-sur-Scine, 
and the abbi‘y of the Paraclete was sold. 
Their monuments and bodies were trans¬ 
ferred to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
and now repose side by side, in full-length 
figures, under a beauteous canopy, partly 
of wood, partly of stone, supported by 12 
pillans. The jiresent portrait was taken 
from the effigy of Eloise, assisted by an 
engraving affixed to a learned memoir of 
M. L’Eveque, in the “ Memoires de 
I’Aeademie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Letfres,” the subject of which is the has 
reliefs of the time of Eloise. The por¬ 
trait has likewise been compared with the 
remains of the corpse. Its authenticity 
is therefore undoubted. 
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How many seek this sacred spot 
To muse upon the common lot— 

To think of joy and sadness o’er, 

And sigh for those w'ho sigh no more! 

The thoughtless youth forgets to smile; 
The maiden loves to pause awhile; 

And calm old age, with careful eye, 
Looks calmly on eternity. 
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Whet strange event* may interve^ue 
Ere I review this holy scene: 

The trees shall bud, the flowers shall bloom, 

The foliage cast a deeper gloom: 

The leaves shall fall, the flowers decay, 

And Winter urge his iron sway, 

And Time shall many a change behold 
And many a wondrous tale unfold: 

Many a beauteous babe bo bom, 

Many a mother left forlorn, 

And every bliss sjiid every woe 
That chequers human life below; 

And I may turn, in after times. 

An aged man from other climes— 

May turn (if fate forbid it not) 

To seek once more this hallowed spot; 

And youth and beauty here may be, 

And age, and care, as now I see, 

And still the self-same placid scene, 

As though no change had ever been. Tacst. 


THE HEIRESS. 

BY K. SHEtTON MACKENZIE. 


No longer keeping the reader in sus¬ 
pense,—“the singular provisions of the 
two wills were no secret, and the little bru¬ 
nette who had been for twelve months at 
Madame Le Plasir's without attracting 
any attention, became the belle of Derby 
all of a sudden. A v if by a miracle, it 
was discovered that I had bright eyes— 
that my figure was graceful—that my man¬ 
ners were exquisite—in a word, that I was 
an heiress 1 Such attentions as 1 was 
paid might have turned a wiser or an 
older heart than mine. Hut, although I 
was scarcely sweet seventeen," I was 
suspicious of all this novel kindness—these 
new friends,-^—and of my new situation. 
Young as I was, I was singularly suspicious 
of flattery: therefore, though beaux stared 
at me in All Saints' Church, and bowed 
to me at St. Alkmund’s, I had suflicient 
sense to prize their attentions just at their 
proper value, and I walked on 

•• In maiden jqeduation. fancy free' ” 

“ b lies hover round the honeycomb, 
just as admirers around an heiress. A 
dashing, handsome, fortune-hunt^ formed 
the^ resolution to heighten the disgust 
which the absolute command to marry me, 
excited in Sir Henry’s mind. This person 
wa® a Captmn Smith, and he possessed 
tUeubs -aM addsees sufficient to render 


his success with both parties far from 
problematical. He contrived to become 
intimate with Sir Henry, and being a 
pleasant and wtll-iiiformed companion, 
the intimacy soon ripened into friendship. 
Poor Sir Henry had a lonely time of it 
at Merton Hall, and the prospect of giving 
up a fine estate was not likely to render 
him veiy’ happy. The gallant captain 
soon became so necessary to him, as a 
relief from his own sad thoughts, that in 
a week or tw'o he was quite domesticated 
at the Hall. The baronet did not conceal 
his thoughts from his new friend, and I 
have some reason to think that this * JpVs 
comforter ’ did not draw my character in 
the most flattering terms. At all events, 
he neglected no opportunity, of heighten* 
ing the feeling against me; and poor Sir 
Henry was easily persuaded that on 300/. 
a year without me, he could live far hap- 
ier than on a yearly income of 14,000/., 
urdened with me, I believe that Cap¬ 
tain Smith took good care never to say 
any thing against me, but he was an insi¬ 
nuating' man 1 1 wa* condemned by im¬ 

plication. He dealt out his ‘ speechless 
obloquy;’ and 1 believe that ignorance 
and ugliness were the very best imperfec¬ 
tions attributed to me. 

Marian Smithy <mly sister to the ad- 





venturer, officiated as setni-govemess in 
Madame Le Plasir’s ‘ Establii>liinent for 
young Ladies.’ She was a clever, shrewd, 
showy girl, exactly such a one as might 
easily be made a knowing intriguante in 
love or polilics. Some time previous to 
my becoming an heiress, she had taken a 
fancy to mo, and treated me with au affec¬ 
tionate kindness, for which I was exceed- 
ingly grateful:—the nmre so, perhaps, 
because such attentions were rare. When, 
from the mere mhody I had been, fortune 
elevated mo into a somebody, with high 
expectations and high possessions, every 
one seemed anxious to distinguish me; 
but, somewhat haughtily, I fear, I turned 
a deaf ear to their blandishments, and iny 
sole school friend was Marian Smith, v\hi> 
had been kind to me when no interested 
motive could have influenced her. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we were Damon and Pythias 
in petticoats! 

“In this, she had a great advantage 
over mo :—she was six-aiid-twenty, I was 
not seventeen. So, when her brother 
formed the plan of gaining my hand and 
my rich acres, his sifter was one of the 
best instruments he could employ. 

“ He could' not have a more able con¬ 
federate. She played her cards well, and 
held the game in her own hands;—she 
used all the arts of a practised tactitian. 
She glided into nij confidence,—extolling 
the virtues of her brother in the most 
quiet unsuspicious manner,—commenting 
with great commiseration on the horrid 
necessity of being compelled to marry a 
man whether I loved him or no,—and 
losing no opportunity of letting fall insi¬ 
nuations against him. All this was done 
with such an apparent sinreritv—such a 
deep wj^h for my happiness, that even 
watchful suspicion would be disarmed of 
apprehension. It easily imposed upon 
me, who knew no guile, nor thought that 
others could practise it. 

“ No wonder then that all this had 
much of its intended effect. I was 
slightly predisposed against .Sir Henry 
on account of the peculiar circumstances 
in which we were relatively placed—and 
the dark hints as to his excesses on the 
Continent, were not so very unwelcome to 
me, for they tended to corroborate the 
prejudice w'hich my caprice liad taken 
against him. In a vvonl, the soil was ex¬ 
actly suited to the seed, and my dear Miss 
Smith was a cunning cultivator. 

“ Her brother sometimes fame to 
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Derby to pay ‘ a ffylfig viiit’ to his sister, 
and when in my hearing she inquired 
after Sir Henry, his sole reply was the 
significant * shrug and sigh’ which, ill 
their very silence, spoke volumes. 

“ I had half made Up my mind to re¬ 
fuse the hand of Sir Henp^,—but the 
Smiths had no wish that this should be 
the issue of the adventure. To throw 
the rejection cm him, would require very 
little trouble; thU done, the captain de¬ 
termined to gain my hand, and what he 
must have wished for quite as much, * my 
broad lands besides.’ It is very probable 
tliat success would have crowned all this 
scheming^ had not a slight accident com- 
plofelv changed the current of events. 

“ You may remember that the provi¬ 
sions of tlie doiilile wills made it impera¬ 
tive that Sir Henry Morton should wed 
1110 or refuse me w'ithiii twelve months 
after his father's death, 'fhat period 
had now vc'ry nearly elapsed, and my 
guardians, wlio had no doubt fhat the 
‘ very elijribli marri.ige’ would take place, 
withdrew me from school,—-thinking that 
Sir Henry niiglit not exactly wish to woo 
his future bride under the suroeiUance of 
a bevy of the 'bread and butter misses’ 
of a boarding-school. The announce¬ 
ment came on me so very suddenly, that, 
m\ dear Marian Smith being accidentally 
jlisont, I bad no opportunity of taking 
toiinscl witli her. 

*• Mv uncle, to whose house I went, 
was a plain-spoken gentleman, and made 
mv jonrnej most miserable by a series of 
|okes upon mj coniiiig ‘ <‘haiige of situa¬ 
tion.’ I’rotestat!ms—c'ven tears vvore in 
vain,—he put down every thing with ‘a 
little modesty, v(*ry natural to your sitiia- 
fioii, and becomes jou exceedingly 1’ I 
never was so forincMitod, before or since. 

“ Fortunately for me, my aunt was of 
d different character. She had mixed 
with the work!, and after some little time 
I was prevailed upon to state my ieelings. 
I told her niy distinct and finn resolution 
not to marry Sir Henry. 

“ She was a woman of kindly feelings, 
and looked at eve”ts wi{.h a resolve to 
find out their caulu'S. VVith tho most 
admirable tact she learned how my pre¬ 
judices against Sir Henry had been fos¬ 
tered. ‘ It is well,’ said sslie, with a smile, 
‘ that this dangerous Miss Smith is se¬ 
parated from you now. I know, from au« 
fhority indisputable, that her brother hta 
been acting the same part by Sir Henxy. 
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It is not very difficult to surmise the mo« 
tives for this double game.’ I protested, 
of coiurse, against these suspicions: my 
aunt listened to my vindication of Marian 
Smith, but 1 could easily see that she re¬ 
mained incredulous. 

“ It now wanted about six weeks of the 
expiration of the year, and 1 began to 
cherish hopes that Sir Henry would not 
come to ask my hand. I ventured to 
hint as much to my aunt, and her an¬ 
swer set my spirits in a flutter. ‘ Sir 
Henry does come. He will be at your 
cousin’s next week, so make your mind 
up to be wooed and married, and a’. 

“ I do not know what impulse led me, 
but such as it was I felt its weight to be 
irresistible. I interrupted her with, ‘ I 
have never seen Sir Henry ; let me judge 
of him, myself unknown. 1 ha\e pro¬ 
mised to spend a week with my cr)usiii. 
It may be a wild fancy, but 1 would like 
to play the part of Miss Hardcastle. My 
cousin, 1 am sure, will easily join in the 
plot.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I see,' saiil iny aunt, ‘ you 
would Stoop to Conquer. The thought 
is romantic: if the execution fails, you 
are lost. However, where there is much 
to be gained, much may be risked. Let 
it ho so, if you will. I must only trust 
that you will pcrforin*‘with eclat' 

“ We drove over *to ray cousin's the 
next day. She was delighted to enter 
into our scheme, and arran'>ed so that, 
except from my own impnidence, no 
chance of discovery was left, This w'as 
tlie easier, as Sir Henry bad expressly 
stipulated, that, being in indiiTcrent spi¬ 
rits, his vwit was to he so strictly prhate, 
that no guests were to meet, no visiters 
to see him. 

*• Sir Henry, iherefore, visited Oat- 
lands without the remotest idea of be¬ 
holding me there. He knew that I was 
in the neighbourhood. Hi.s friend, Cap¬ 
tain Smith, with more delicacy than I 
had given him credit for, did not accom¬ 
pany him—indeed, he w’tis not invited. 

“ I felt ashamed^—deeply ashamed of 
my credulity, and very distrustful of Ma¬ 
rian’s motives, when I saw the baronet. 
He was now about threc-and-twenty, tall 
and slight in figure, with the air of a 
man of fashion, and that innate gentle¬ 
ness of manner which, after all, is pecu¬ 
liar to gentle blood. W'heii I looked at 
bis handsome face—hb ei^iressive eyes— 
Ids beautiful forehead, with its whiteness 


well relieved by his dark hair—I confess 
that, like Bob Acres’ courage, my preju¬ 
dice ‘ oozed out at my fingers’ ends.’ 
He was just such a man as the quick 
fancy of seventeen might worship as a 
hero, or idolise as a lover I 

“ How much he had been slandered I 
His intellectual attainments surpassed 
those of every one with whom I had ever 
conversed. His knowledge of books had 
been corrected and aided by his know¬ 
ledge of life. Travel had not been 
thrown away on him. With me, it may 
not have been love at first sight, but it 
was something vciy like it. 

“ His personal attractions, consider¬ 
able as they were, was the very least 
of his merits. His melancholy mien— 
the thoughtfulness that brooded on hb 
brow and in the darkness (tf his full and 
speaking eye—the gentleness—the ten¬ 
derness of his manner—the sweetness of 
his low, melancholy voice—the eloquence 
of his impassioned words—all made him 
hut too iiitorestiug an acquaintance. 

“ We soon became friends: his me¬ 
lancholy sometimes brightened into a 
smile, as he listened to the lively sallies 
which fell from my lips ; for, I know not 
how, while my actual spirits were at zern^ 
my seeming spirits were as high as fever heat. 
W^e walked together—we conversed to¬ 
gether—until, at last, the flush on his 
cheek, and the flashing of his eye, and 
the deepening tenderness of hb voice, 
when in my company, made me suspect 
that my task was over. 1 had conquered 
my own idle prejudices—I trusted that I 
had gainer! a lover, and conquered him. 

“ At last, it W'as lime for me fo return, 
for only two days remained of the fatal 
ear. As time had passed on. Sir Henry 
ad sunk deeper and' deeper into melan¬ 
choly, which, at last, even my presence 
served but to increase. 

“ I had been introduce^ to him as a 
portionless and almost friendless orphan. 
Another day, and he would see me in 
my own character. But how would the 
change affect him ? Would he think 
lightly of the deception, or would his de¬ 
licacy shrink from the folly which had 
sought to make hb heart the olnect of 
an experiment ? With these cx>nnicting 
doubts, I was almost as much disturbed 
as himself. 

“ The crisis came. I was sitting alone 
in the drawing-room when Sir Henry en¬ 
tered. He took hb seat by ipy side, 
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aody for a time, both were silent. At 
last he spoke;— 

“ * You leave us, Isabella. You will 
leave regrets behind you. I must be 
pardoned,—but, ere you depart, let me 
tell you how much I love you. Nay, 
shrink not: your colour changes, and 
you tremble. Pity, if you will not for¬ 
give me.’ 

“ He took mv hand, and, I scarce 
know Imw, I coulil not withdraw it. One 
moment’s pause—-he looked into my eyes 
—they were filled with tears—his lip was 
on, my burning, blushing cheek, and,I 
knew—^Imw exquisitely '—that this was 
love, aitient and acknowledged. 

“ Trembling—blushing—panting, with 
these new and exquisite sensations, I with¬ 
drew myself from his embrace. IJoth 
again were silent : at last I felt that now 
it was my turn to sp('ak. 

“ ‘ I can forgive—^let us both forget this 
weakness. To you it can matter little 
what, in after life, becomes of me. Yon 
will yet think of me, perhaps, as one ivho 
has amused your idle hour.-.—whose youth 
may have l)eeii her greatest charm. You 
will forget the friendle'.s orphan, and it is 
riglit that yon should forget her. 11 e- 
mcraher. Sir Henry, that yon are be¬ 
trothed. Leave these scenes, and become, 
even as your father willed, the husband 
of one who, far better than myself, has a 
claim to the right.’ 

“ ‘ By Heaven !’ interrupted.lu\ ‘ tins 
will drive me mad. What right,had my 
father to dispose of my hand—how <*<iuhl 
he fathom tho depth of mi/ feelings ? 
No, Isabella, let my betrothed, us you 
call her, take the broail lands that my 
fathers won at the point of the sword, in 
the olden days—let the heir of a thou¬ 
sand years live without wealth, hut with 
his pure and first affection cherished as 
nature meant it should be. 1 cantiot 
marry a woman whom I <io not lov<*. 
WHien the tyrant of ancient times chained 
the living body to the dead corpse, the 
union wa.s not more unnatural than that 
which, from the grave, ray father would 
make between hearts that cannot love 
each other. No, hotter to die than be 
party in such a union!’ 

“ He Spoke with so much eager vehe¬ 
mence, that I could perceive his mind to 
he fiitnly resolved. I could not resi.st 
inquiring into the causes of his dislike to 
the marriage. 

“ * And is it only to the manner of the 
VoL. IV.—No. 4. 
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marriage, as a family compact, in which 
the hearts ef those chiefly concerned were 
not consulted, or to the lady, that your 
objection is applicable ?’ 

“ ‘ To both: my faith plighted with¬ 
out my knowledge—^without my consent; 
this, of itself, would create a spirit of 
opposition. But the lady-’ 

“ ‘ And what of her ?’ 

“ ‘ W'hat of her ?—she is a.s unlike 
you as j)ossible. If she were not vain and 
pedantic—at once a hluc-stocking and a 
coquette—I could easily fiwgive her want 
of personal attractions. But your colour 
changes—perhaps you know Mias Car¬ 
lisle i’ 

“ ‘ I do, indeed,’ said I, with .some 
hitteruesH, for although I had expected 
much, I luul not expected to find my 
character drawn in sw-h colours. ‘ I do 
know her—as w'ell as I know ’myself.’ 

“ ‘ I am sorry, tlicn, that through you 
I have unconsci()U.sly wounded her,' said 
he, with a look of great embarrassment. 

‘‘ ‘ Oil!’ replied 1, ‘ it makes no matter; 
—you have drawn her pitture, no doubt, 
but the shadows predo'i:inate. It is some¬ 
what curious, though, that she should 
have heard much the same of you.’ 

‘‘ ^ Of me 

“ ‘ Yes. That you were a roui in mo¬ 
rals—a pretender at' fashion, a elown in 
manners, and, to crown all, a gambler.’ 

“ He replied, with an air and tohe of 
great vexation, ‘ There nuist be a sad 
mi.sta’s.e here, I abhor gaming. I hold 
the character of a ron-e in. utter dcte.sta- 
tion; and for my mumiers, fashion, and 
attainments, they are such as you see.’ 

“ He Affew himself uj) with some state¬ 
liness, advl paused, as expecting my an¬ 
swer. 1 kept silence, and he continued. 

“ ‘ What I heard of the lady, I fear ia 
true ; my informant— 

■■ Wa.s Cajifain Smith, whose sister 
drew yuur cluiracter for Miss Carlisle,— 
so it is likely that the misrepresentation 
has been mutual.’ 

“ ‘ If I thought .so’— 

“ ‘ You would tlirow yourself at Miss 
Carlisle’s foot—bei ome her p/^itx chewi^ 
Her for life,—and forgot the' world of 
protestations you made me just now.’ 

“ ‘ No!’ said he, with a smile, ‘ my 
resolve is taken, and my only dread now 
i.s, that I may unconsciously give.pain to 
one to whom it should be spared. I shall 
see her to-morrovv, resign all claim to her 
hand, and then, if vou can wed a man of 
2 c 
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broken fortunes, fate is at your dis¬ 
posal. Isabella, you cannot say no! you 
must not!’ 

“ My answrcr was brief—^for I was so 
much affected by these proofS of his re¬ 
gard, that I scarcely dared trust myself 
to speak;— 

‘ It will be well for all parties, that I 
decline my answer until to-morrow. See 
Mi|s Carlisle, and then if you still reject 
her hand, or rather, if yoti decline to offer 
yours for her acceptance—^for, after all, 
the refusal may come from her ,—I will’— 

“ ‘ Be mine ? Is it so ?’—I checked 
hfs raptures, for I heard the, carriage- 
wheels. 1 merely said, * I shall be with 
Miss Carlisle when yo*; come to plead 
your suit to-morrow.’ In five minutes I 
was on my way to my paternal mansion. 

I reached home late, and found my 
aunt there before me. Pleading fatigue, 
I hurried to my bed-room, and left her, 
with curiosity ungratified, quite uncon¬ 
scious of the issue of my experiment. 

“ The next day was to bring me joy or 
sorrow. I was pretty confident of the 
result—though, at times, a doubt would 
chill my heart, that Sir Henry might feci 
disgust at the finesse I had been using. 
But when hearts were trumps, who would 
not play a bold game ? 

“ My room of audience was the li¬ 
brary, and, to keep up my character of a 
hets bleu^ maps, books, mathematical in- 
stnunents, were scattered on the tables. 
The ground was strewn with * learned 
lumber’ from t.ie sheUes—a pair of globes 
were on the table immediately before my 
seat,—in short, the whole apartment was 
in a state of literary litter, well calculated 
to strengthen the impression that I -was 
•what well-informed men must hate—a 
vain, pedantic female. 

“ Sir Henry came—I knew the sound 
of his footfall, as he paced donni the pas¬ 
sage. He was announced, and I rose to 
reedve him. A little pause before he 
entered—a sudden start, as he caught a 
glimpse of my figure. I had taken care to 
have the window-ciwtains drawn, that 
in the indistinct light it was impossible to 
Khstinguish my features. 

“ Our ^te^’tite was coldly formal. A 
few sentences from him—a few monosyl¬ 
lables from me. At last he took courage, 


andresjpectfully stated that, after dno con¬ 
sideration, he had resohed to decline pre¬ 
senting himself as a suitor for my hand. 
He apologised for what he called ‘hht 
insensibility to my merits,' but frankly 
said that his heart was not his own to 
offer. He would, it was true, abandon 
worldly fortune, but he had enough left 
for competence—the world was open to 
him, where ho might win wealth and 
fame by his talents, if such he had,—and 
at all events, he believed that he could 
persuade the object of his affectiou to 
share his lot, be it bright or gloomy. 

He made this declaration with such 
manly gentleness—evidently anxious to 
spare my feelings and justify his own— 
ihat, W'hila he was resigning mo, I felt 
that I loi'^d him more than ever! 

“ My thoughts overpowered me. I 
grew faint, and sank back in ray chair. 
Sir Henry hastily arose, took me in his 
arms, and led me to the window. I re¬ 
vived at his touch. He threw up the 
window to give me air, the light fell full 
upon my face,— could he trust his sight ? 
He stood in amaze—was it but a dream? 
At last conviction flashed Across him—my 
smile told him all. He threw himself at 
my feet, and, you may be sure, did not 
plead in vain ! 

“ 1 spare you a detail of what follows. 
My uncle iiad already provided a special 
lic.enco,—my aunt had taken care to pro¬ 
vide me with a bridal wardrobe—there 
was no diificulty in procuring a parson ; 
and, as all comedies must end with a wed¬ 
ding, we were married that evening. 

“ Of the Smiths, I never heard again : 
—I never inquired after them. I have 
been happy as a wife, and never had rea¬ 
son to repent mv experiment. Even yet, 
though years Kave elapsed since Sir 
Henry’s death, I cherish the memory of 
our enduring and happy love, 

“ Here ends my narrative?. If it has 
been dull, remember that I warned you 
that it could not well be otherwise.” 

Our lively story-teller paused, and our 
thanks followed profusely. I am mistaken, 
indeed, if the narrative has not made a 
deep impression on some one, —^for I saw 
the Major, at the tender scenes, brush 
away a tear from eyes all unaccustomed 
to the •* melting mood.” 


(T/tf of thh Tale is al page 146.) 



TOM AND KATE. 

BY THE LATE MISS PEARSOK. 

** You’re always postponing, you put oflF for ever,” 

Tom angrily cried to his indolent wife; 

“ And you’re always fault-finding, and really never 
Did I such a fidget behold in my life.” 

Said the pretty Kathleen, who would rather sit playing 
Half the morning with Minet than think of obeying 
The calls of her household; to order it right. 

See her furniture shining, her table-cloths white, 

And her wardrobes and closets made tidy at night. 

“And who would not find fault?” said her spouse, in a passion 
“ To see his house govern’d in such a vile fashion : 

When I come from my counting-house, tired as a dog. 

Soak’d thro' with the rain, and cold as a frog, 

I’ve a room like a milliner's workshop to sit in. 

Amongst gloves, ri^ons, flowers, and knotting and knitting: 
The sofa half fill'd with your dress-making matters. 

The carpet in holes and spread over with tatters; 

A handful of fire, in a bushel of ashes, 

A ba<I shutting door, ami two broken-paned sashes; 

Over w'hich there’s an untidy drapery dangling. 

That six months ago wanted washing and mangling: 

Witli thr€*e crazy chairs, on which no one can sit. 

Two candles unsnulTd since the time they were lit; 

No, dry shoes, or e(*at, or e’en dinner forthcoming. 

While yon, at that dusty piano sit humming; 

And when <linner <loes come, ’tis placed on a table. 

With a soil’d, ragged cloth, and the legs all unstable; 

With knives that have edges as thick as their backs. 

Plates, and dishes all o<ld ones, with numberless cracks; 

Forks and spoons as like silver, as I’m like a Turk”— 

“ Then they’re something like silver,” said Kate with a SBoirk. 

“ Is water so scarce ? that you can’t get a glass 
Better wash’d?” he resumed—“you let any thing pass.” 

“Well come, come,’’ said Kate, smiling sweetly', “don’t scold. 
Dear Tom, till you’ve dined, or your fish will be cold.” 

But Tom, at that moment, her sweet smile defied. 

Sat down, carved, and, tasting the luckless fish, cried, 

“ These flounders are muddy—^the butter is oil'd, 

The parsley is gritty, potatoes half boil’d: 

And that salt is so damp, that the white of an egg 
Is pungent compared to it—change it, I beg: 

This porter has been half a century dead. 

And the bread is both stale and as heavy as lead : 

And what's this triumphantly swimming at top 
Of the butter ?—^by Jove, I can’t get a clear drop ; 

Do you know what a strainer is made for? I wonder, 

1 would turn off a cook that should make such a blunder, 

As to send me up butter not pass’d through a tamia. 

Making all that one eats with it, tasteless and clammy. 

Let us see what the steak is—^’tis juicy as wood 
That has lain in the earth since Deucalion’s floo4; 

The cayenne wants bruising—^it has not fmr ]^lay 
In this tarnish’d pUte-eastor-—here, tshe it away; 
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‘ To90 one? Kate^ 

And the county of Durham, I’m sure never greiv 
Such vile mustard as this—away with it, too: 

These pickles are vapid, and flabby as leather, 

And youi* horse-radish scraped, should be light as a feather; 
But tnis is like so many carpenters’ chips, 

And as bitter as gall, aS it passes one’s lips. 

Here’s a tart with a crust like the w'all of a church. 

And baked till the barberries are dry sis si birch. 

Why don’t you look after your servants, and see 
Things managed with something like comfort for me ? 

Sure, ’tis not infra dig, for a woman like you, 

To visit her kitchen, and see what’s to do: 

If your servants do wrong, you can surely resist ’em, 

But this you can only succeed in by system. 

Remember that cleanliness, order, and duty. 

Tic a man to his home, with bands strong(>r than beauty: 
Rise early yourself, Kate, and set all a-going. 

And buy a rectupt-book, and make yourself knowing; 

’Twill be lime better spent than in rcading4’*tt novel, 

Of elegant Misses, that pine in a hovel; 

Or in spoiling good screens with some nondescript flower. 

Or tormenting those keys out of time by the hour— 

For you’re out of time always, as I am a sinner, 

At music, at breakfast, at luncheon, at dinner; 

And, in short, we must have a complete r<‘formation, 

Since the whole of your conduct requires regulation.” 

“ Well, I think this will do for one dose, Tom,” said Kate, 
“ ’Tis hard to he tohl I am ahvags too late. 

Sometimes I couhl half cry my eyes out with sorrow. 

When I put off the w’ork of to-day till to-morrow. 

But there’s one thing," she pettishly added, “ 1 own, 

1 am heartily vex’d that 1 did not postpone. 

And that is—I’m serious, Tom—that is my marriage: 

I’d gladly walk barefoot from London to Harwich, 

To call ha, k the daj when I gave you the right 
To scold and torment me from morning to night." 

“ There it is,” Tom retorted, “ you don’t time things ^peatly. 
Had you put off* that day, tho’ for ever and aye, ' 

You’d have “me your debtor, and life had pass'd sweetly; 

But, since we arc* tied up for better for worse. 

And have the same interest, Kathleen, in one purse. 

The next prudent thing to not manying at all. 

Is to wear the yoke so that we mayn’t feel it’s gall ; 

Try what you can do.” 

“ If I do try,” said Kate, 

“ You’ll tell me, perhaps, I shall still he too late.” 

“ Late is better than never,” said Tom, with a smile; 

If you like, you’B team something, I’m sure, in a while. 

See what ought to be done by consulting your book, 

And you’ll, no doubt, be some time a match for your cook. 
You’ve two maids and a boy, who have nothing to do 
But to knep things in order, and wait upon you. 

They won't do of themselves; they are all of 'em like 
A clock—^you must wind it up before it will strike. 

If they see you determin'd' to,hold a tight bridle. 

They wiU te be slovdtily, wasteful, and idle. 

Temptation sbopld never he thrown in'’their way; 

^ Tou’ve ihek mdtr^ to answer fop*—tbixtk of that, Tptsy, 
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A new life they must tiini o'er, here or ehewhetej 
For I’ll nit short such dealings as these, I declare.*^ ^ 

« We’ll see what’s to be done then, next week,” answer’d JCate. 

“ Nay, if you deciilc on amendment, why wait ? 

I should like a beginning to-morrow, my dear,” 

Said Tom, “ and at night lot me see the fire clear. 

The door made to shut, and the table set right. 

Knives, forks, spoons, and tumblers, and candlesticks bright; 

And let your cook dress something fit to sit down to ; 

If she can’t, or she won’t, why then send to town to 
Your sister, ami tell her to hire us another. 

And let us not live in this comfortless pother; 

Only think what a scene I if Td brought home a friend. 

He’d have saitl in his heart,—‘ 'Well! Tom has made an end 
Of Ins comforts for oiu‘ while, with that dawdling wife, 

His folly I’ll take as a w'^arning for life.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Kate ■^h a smile, “ then to-morrow I’ll try,” 
While the tear trembled bright in her pretty blue eye; 

“ But for all that, you’ll wish I had put oft’ the day 
Of our marriage ‘for ever and ever and aye?’ ” 

“ Why tliat was, I own,” said Tom, “rather too tart of me; 
l^ut in point of a hind speech, vou, KaU>, had the start o’ me; 
’Tis a pretty hnig walk between l^oiiiloii and Harwich, 

Which j'ou would iro barefoot to cancel our marriage; 

If, indeed, Kate, you'n' serious, ’tis better to part. 

But you know Kate \ou won, and you maj keep my heart.” 

“ Then 1 will," rcjplied Kale, “and remember this night 
Is the last you shall see, in which all is not right; 

At least I’ll endeavour, and make a beginning,”— 

“ Iwiu’ll succeed then,” said Tom, in his manner most w'inuing. 

Kate was true to her w'ord, and entreated a dame. 

Who for housekeeping knowl<‘dge had gain’d a great name. 

To teach her the mysteries doinefitic, w'hich throw 
On calm marriage life that beneficent glow. 

Which illumines most sweetly the wc)rld*s thorny maze* 

And inspires the young heart to walk firm thro’ its ways. 

She pass’d her noviciate in capital style. 

And thought herself paid when Tom gave her a smile. 

In six months her house became famous for neatness. 

Her table and fireside, for taste and completeness: 

Propriety shone in whatever she planu’d. 

Order, style, and economy went Iiaiul-in-hand 
She became a good timeist, and knew to a minute. 

When a dish should be ready, and what sliould be ill it; 

Her servants, perceiving there was but one way. 

Since their mistress would rule, thought it Rest to obey. 

Grew alert and respectful, exact atid discreet. 

And the triumph of Kate o’er herself was complete. 

Having thrown off her indolence, all things went right. 

And the cares of her household then prov’d her delight ; 

Method rendereil all easy, and gave her full leisure. 

For reading, anil music, and visits, and ]deasurc. 

While Tom proudly own’d his dear Kate was a treasure. 
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BY MISS AOXES STRICKLAND.— No. 2. 

THE SANCTUARY, 

• No /bod, and this the third arising sun ! 

But what have I to do with telling suns, 

And messuring suns, that run no more tor me — Drydtn’t Clemenes. 


The courtiers of King Henry the Third 
had had some trouble in persuading their 
royal master of the unfitness of the matri¬ 
monial alliance which his absent favourite, 
Hul^rt de Burgh, had concluded in his 
name with the Lady Margaret of Scotland; 
but the insidious representations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbuir, and the per¬ 
severing importunities of the Earl of 
Chester, together with tin* disad\anta- 
geous report which they caused to be 
conveyed to him of the personal qualifica¬ 
tions of the young laily, at length wrought 
upon him to write an angiy letter to De 
Btngh, enjoining him to break off the 
treaty of marriage. 

No sooner had he despatched the Earl 
of Chester on this mission, than the mind 
of this weak and vacillating prince began 
to experience a variety of misgivings re¬ 
specting the probable consequences of the 
unprecedented stop he had been induced 
to take by the per&uasions of those who 
were the declared enemies of Hubert de 
Burgh; and when the Archbishop of York, 
and others of the friends and adherents of 
the grand justieian, in their ti rn, repre¬ 
sented to him the dishonourable light iu 
which his conduct uovdd be regarded l>v. 
the whole world, the anger of his oQcuded 
ambass^or, and the likclihooi! of his 
joining the insulted King of Scotland in 
obtaining a signal revenge upon him, he 
not only felt, but expressed the most 
passionate regret fv>r what he had just 
done, and implored the Archbishop of 
York to follow the Earl of Chester, and, 
if possible, succeed in overtaking him, 
before he had delivered his letter and 
message to Hubert^e Burgh, 

The Archbishop of York was, however, 
too old and cautious t&hindertakc such 
a perilous mission. Ho’ was one of 
those*’wise people who ran point out an 
error, with all its probable train of e\ il 
consequences, without having either the 
power or the inclination to si^ggest a 
remedly; so bo contented himself with 
,jpi|iroaching the king for not having ,con- 
|iwted him before he‘pri>ce^ed to the 
o^arib of a solemn coiHract of marriage 


with the sister of so powerful a neighbour 
as the King of Scots, especially as he 
must have been aware that the lady had 
already crossed the Scottish border, and 
was on her journey to London. 

Heiirj' ou this redoubled his lament¬ 
ations, and sniiiing on his breast, as was 
his custom in any trouble or perplexity 
of bis own bringing on, made use of his 
usual exclamation—“Oh ! for the head of 
(iod, say'ho more about it, my lord arch- 
blsliop, lest men should stand amazed 
at the relation thereof." 

“Men will stand amazed in good truth, 
my royal liege,” responded the arch¬ 
bishop, “when the King of Scots pro¬ 
claims the injury you have done to his fair 
sister, who is, without exception, the love¬ 
liest and most discreet princess in Christen¬ 
dom, notwithstanding the insult you have 
been pleased to offer her, Sir King.” 

“ \\\' are ready to marry her, we are 
ready to fulfil our royal contract, yea, and 
to settle a goodly dower upon her, over 
and above what our good brother of Scot- 
laiwl demanded for her, in caSe she should 
bt‘ so unhappy as to survive us, which 
the saints forefeud, hist she should be 
enticed into committing a second marriage 
afti r our death," groaned the king in a 
doleful voice. 

Tile urdibisliop shook his head, and 
assured the king that the Lady Margaret 
was a princess of too high a spirit to 
accept him, after the injurious manner in 
which he had been induced to treat her, 
on the false representations of men who 
resoivc'd to break oft* the match out of 
hatred to his friend and fav ourite, Hubert 
de Burgh, of whose advancement they 
had ever evinced the most bitter jealousy. 

“ Fie upon them, for tw'o of Uie falsest 
traitors that ditl ever persuade a t'hristian 
king to a naughty deed," replied the king, 
who was always of the opinion of the last 
speaker ; “ I protest I will go to meet the 
l.atly Margaret, my betroimed wife, and 
marry' in despite of them botli; and then, 
with the assistance of our loving brother, 
the King of Scots, and our trusty and 
weB-beloved justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
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tre will confiscate the lands of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and hang that evil- 
minded traitor, Robert of Chester, for 
the audacious intermeddling of which they 
have been guilty in the matter. Yea, 
and we are ready to forswear the letter 
also, if thou wilt bo pleased to give us 
absolution for perjury, my lord arch¬ 
bishop.” 

This the Archbishop of York protested 
his conscience was too tender to allow 
him to do, but he ap})ro\(‘d of the king's 
design of meeting the princess, and oK'er- 
ing a personal explanation and apology 
for the error into which he had been 
betrayed by the misrepresentations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Earl 
of Chester. 

The resolution was undoubtedly a good 
one, although the hasty niarridge of the 
rejected bride would have rendered it 
useless, if it had ever been carried into 
eflTect; but the faet was, King Henry 
consumed so much time in consultations 
with his tailors and tiremen respecting 
the dress in which he should first be intro¬ 
duced to the princess of Scotland, and 
changed hLs mind so often as to the fashion 
of the royal robes which he proposed to 
wear at his marriage solemnity, that the 
Earl of Chester retunied from executing 
his commission before the king had come 
to a final decision on these important 
points. 

The monarch was in the wardrobe 
chamber, holding a privy-council, with the 
master of the robes, the groom of the 
stole, two lords of the bedchamber, two 
tiremen of the body-half, a doxen tailors 
and sempsters, four embroiderers, and 
three jewellers, wh<*ii the Earl was an¬ 
nounced. 

The warlike peer, who was attired in 
a complete suit uf mail, had to exercise 
some ingenuity in avoiding entangling 
his long spurs among the silks, satins, 
tissues, furs, and laces with which the 
apartment w'as strewn, or discomposing 
the economy of various superb suits which 
were displayed on wooden stands to the 
admiring ejes of the king, who, bare- 
Iteaded and disencumbered of his upper 
garment, was seated on the ground with 
a huge pair of shears in his hand, with 
which he was himself fashioning the 
sleeve of a surtout, of parti-coloured da¬ 
mask, which the tailor had not cut to the 
wiyal fancy. 

** "Now, prais-e to Uvsuia and her 


forty thousand virgins!” eaclairaod the 
monarch, holding up the sleeve, with a 
look of extribie satisfaction, “ had they 
all been present to guide the shean, I 
could not have carved a more comely 
sleeve for my bridal garment. Om* be^ 
trotlied queen and spouse, the Lady Mar¬ 
garet, cannot but stand amazed at the 
goodliness of the fashion when she be- 
holdoth me arrayed in such dainty guise 
at the nuptial altar. How say ye, my 
masters, shall I not make a jolly bride¬ 
groom when tired for the wedding ?” 

Here the Earl of Chesteryi who knew 
not what' to think of this firesh freak <di 
Henry’s variable humour, advanced a few 
steps with an embarrassed air, and bend¬ 
ing his knee, stammereii out the accus¬ 
tomed salutation of, “ Health and loyal 
greetings to my royal liege.” 

How now. Sir Earl!” exclaimed the 
king, peedshly; “have a care how ^ou 
set your mailed feet among these dainty 
trappings—-I prythee what hath brought 
thee back so soon? May blessed Saint 
Bride grant that thou hast done no mis* 
chief touching our matiiage wiUi our be¬ 
trothed Lady Margaret of Scotland: for 
if thou hast, thy knave's neck shall be 
worth no more than a rope’s purchase.” 

“Ma;y it please you, my gracious liege," 
stammered the luckless earl, “ I have 
performed the errand on which you sent 
me forth, stoutly and truly, in the de¬ 
liverance of your royal letter to that false 
traitor, Hubert de Burgh.” 

“ ’fhou hadst better have delivered 
thyself to the hangman, with a groat fee 
to bribe the knave to do his office speed¬ 
ily upon thy vile body, thou egregious 
meddler,” exclaimed the king, tfiin^ng 
down the tailor’s shears in a pet, and 
easting an angry glance at the earL 

“ May it please you, my royal liege,” 
interposed he, in a beseeching tone— 

“ No, thou troublesome traitor, it doth 
not plea,se me,” interrupted the king. 
“Thou hast, I do verify suppose, wrought 
me more mischie£,in one hour than I can 
repair in a monin: and what saith my 
tnisty and well-beloved justiciaiy> Hubert 
de Burgh, to the letter?” 

“ He said nought to the letter,” re- 
jilied the earl, sullenly. “ he only bade 
me depart from Carlisle while my footing 
was good.” 

I commend him for the saying 1” 
rejoined the king, laughing; “ but was the 
Lady Margaret m ?" 
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** Aye, marry, was she,” returned the 

earl. 

** But my loving Huberlrdid not show 
her the letter, I trust,” said the king. 

“ I cannot sav that he did,” rejoined 
the earl; ** but oe put it into the hand 
of one who was in presence, who took it 
In worser part than he did.” 

“ And who was that, I pray?” de¬ 
manded Henry. 

“ The King of Scots, an’ please your 
grace,” replied the earl. 

“ 'The King of Scots!” echoed Henry, 
in a tone of consternation. “ How came 
he in my town of Carlisle ?” 

“ That I ventured not to ask, tny lord,” 
said the earl. All 1 know is, he was 
there.” 

“ And what did he say of me ?” de¬ 
manded the king, eagerly. 

“ More than your grace would like to 
hear from the lips of a subject,” said the 

earl. 

But Henry the Third, like all weak 
people, was tormented with an intense 
desire of hearing ail the disqualifying ob¬ 
servations that were made of him in his 
absence; so he commanded the Earl of 
Chester to repeat to him, rerhnflm, every 
thing the King of Scotland had said on 
perusing his letter. 

“ Will it please your grace then to 
command the present audience to avoid 
the chamber,” ^aj I the earl, looking 
sigflificantiy at the company of tailors, 
sempsters, embroiderers, and jewellers. 

“ Soest thou not, thou foolish carl, 
that we are busily engaged with them in 
preparing our bridal garments ?” said the 
king; “and they are such untaught \ar- 
lets, that sometning mil go wrong if we 
l^ve them for one moment to their own 
devices, albeit needle-work and fashion¬ 
ing garmenture is their calling. There¬ 
fore speak on,” 

“ Not^ I, by the mass, unless your 
grace will give mo private audience,” 
said the earl; “ I warvel me your grace 
hath^ not more regard^ for your kingly 
dignity and knightly ’honour, than to 
make yourself of fellow-craft with vile 
tailins and needle-men.” 

** but Robert of Chester, con- 
uder the case of my wedding-garments,” 
interposed (he puny sovereign, in a bo- 
sMching tone. 

The fierce earl, who wil^ difficulty 
the indinatioh he felt to 
kidt tw fitj^ery with which he 


was surrounded out of his path, turned 
his back rudely upon the monarch, to 
quit the presence, muttering, as he did 
so, “ Wedding garments, fersooth I a 
motley coat is the only robe that bc- 
scemeth such a prince.” 

“ What wert thou saying of my gar¬ 
ments, my lord?” demanded the king. 
“We would lain know thy opinion, since 
thou hast just seen the Lady Margaret, 
who belike afforded thee a specimen of 
her taste.” 

“ Aye, marry, did she, my liege,” re¬ 
sponded the earl, “ for she wedded the 
Grand Justiciary in his travel-soiled rid¬ 
ing suit, and appeared prouder of her 
bargain than if she bad married the em¬ 
peror in his royal robes.” 

“ By my yea and nay!” exclaimed the 
king, starting from his sedentary posture, 
and beginning to shuffle on his surcoat, 
“ 1 do believe thou best, Robert of Ches¬ 
ter; my jnsticiciry, Iluburt do Burgh, is 
too well practised in the ceremonial of 
courtly breeding and all the solemnities 
of ’parellings and decoraments, to depart 
so widely from the resjiect due to me, 
his royal liege, as to enact the part of 
my proxy on so worsiiinfid an occasion as 
my betrothment with the Lady Margaret 
of Scotland, in a vile suit of riding tire, 
and the roads miry belike, as in sooth 
thine own filthy ajipearance betokeneth 
them to be ; fie upon theo, my Lord of 
(’hester, to enter the royal presence of 
thine anointed sovereign in such shame¬ 
less disarray : deserve we no more rever- 
euoi‘ from our subjects ? ” 

“ My liege,” responded the earl, sul¬ 
lenly, “ I came to your grace in all, 
haste, to report an unexpected event, 
which I supposed would be matter of 
sufficient importance to excuse the cere¬ 
mony of changing my boots; but by the 
mass, if I had known the audacity of that 
insolent upstart, Hubert de^Burgh, in ap¬ 
propriating to himself the royal bride no 
had wooed for a Queen of England, 
would have been taken so quietly, be- 
shrew me if I would have ridden my Bar- 
baiy roan so hard over moss and moor to 
be the first to bring your grace the news 
that your grand justiciary had wedded a 
king’s sister, and that Alexander of Scot- 
ImcI compelled me to witness the mar¬ 
riage, whether I Would or not.” 

“ We do not blame our brother of 
Scotland for fastening us in a solemn be¬ 
trothment with his royal sister for the 
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sake of her maidenly honour, so soon as 
he perceived we were wavering in our 
kingly mind respecting the conclusion of 
the marriage, so now we may consider 
our bachelorhood well nigh at end, since 
we are espoused by proxy to a fair young 
wife,” said the king. 

“ Your grace miscomprehends the 
matter wholly,” replied the Earl of Ches¬ 
ter, who was out of patience at the king’s 
slowness of apprehension : “ Hubert de 
Burgh hath wedded the Lady Margaret 
of Scotland, not in capacity of proxy to 
your grace, but in his own audacious 
person hath he taken her to wife for him¬ 
self, and made her, whom he deemed a 
fit match for his sovereign, dame Mar¬ 
garet de Burgh.” 

“ By all the saints and martyrs, the 
false traitor shall hang for it I” exclaimed 
the king, turning of a livid paleness, which 
was usual for him to do when excessively 
incensed. “And the King of Scots,” pur¬ 
sued he, “ didst say he was consenting to 
this villany of my accursed justiciary? ” 

“ Aye, my liege,” rejdied the earl, 
“ and he bestowed the Lady Margaret, 
who is the fairest princess in Christen¬ 
dom, oil old Hubert, with his own hand. 
Moreover, he gave the biidegroom .a 
ruby ring, of surjiassiiig value, from his 
own little linger, to wt*d the lady with; 
and I'ather ,Jerome, Hubert’s chaplain, 
read the service of matrimony in the 
chapel of the house; and as soon as it was 
finished, they thrust me forth with more 
contumely than I think it titling to re¬ 
peat, and bade me report the marriage 
to vour grace, which 1 have done, not 
out of obedience to their mandate, but in 
hopes of moving your grace to vindicate 
your kingly honour by taking signal ven¬ 
geance on the ungrateful traitor, who hath, 
in return for all \ our royal favours, put 
such a notable affront upon your grace.” 

“ He shall smart for it, by my hali- 
doine,” replied the king: “ life and limb 
shall he forfeit; money and lands will I 
escheat to mine own use; and as for the 
light-minded Scottish wench whom he 
hath wedded, we will spoil her of dower 
and jewels, and send her to keep her 
honey-moon, as a sorrowful widow, in our 
convent of Bermondsey. She shall see 
cause to rue her folly in dooming a 
crowned king to wear the willow, while 
she wedded one of his varlets. Get 
ye hence, my merry men, with your 
shears and needles,” contmued he, tum- 
VoL. IV.—No. 4. 


ing dolefully to the tailors and broid- 
erers. “Alack the day! we are a for¬ 
saken bachelor, instead of a jolly bride¬ 
groom. You, Sir Amelot de Frippeville, 
see that our damasks, our saraceiiics, our 
cloths of gold, furs, and rare broideries, 
are safely bestowed in our presses, cof¬ 
fers, and chests, against a happier season. 
Small use have we for these goodly trap¬ 
pings now; and do you, LoM David de 
Bros, send our minstrel Lothaire to our 
privy chamber, with his lute, to sing us 
a love-lorn ditty of a forsaken knight.” 

“ Would it not better beseem your 
grace to call a council for the purpose of 
attainting Hubert de Burgh of high trea¬ 
son ?” demanded the Earl of Chester. 

“ By my fag, thou hast spoken like a 
wise counsellor, llobert of (’hester,” re- 
sjionded tlio king, “ we will call together 
a few of our trusty and well-beloved lieges 
to devise a piinishmerit for that, audacious 
villain who hath stolen our lady-love; 
and then will we make our plaint at lei¬ 
sure, touching her cruelty and our own 
forlorn condition as a deserted and be¬ 
reaved lover.” 

The newly-wedded jiair, mean time, 
having bade farewell to the King of Scot-« 
land, (who parted from them at Carlisle, 
in order to return to his own, country,) 
proceeded .at easy day’s journeys towards 
Hubert do Burgh's pleasant domain at 
St. Edmund’s Bury, where they pro¬ 
posed spending a few days previously to 
the grand justiciary’s return to court, 
where he concluded his aimouncvunent of 
his marriage with the Lady Margaret 
would be received by the king with great 
satLsfaetJon, since lie had been so posi¬ 
tive in his rejection of her for himself. 

'Fhe halcyon days of bridal happiness 
which the wedded lovers were permitted 
to enjoy, were, however, destined to be 
few. It was but the first morning after 
their arrival at St. Edmund’s Bury, while 
Hubert de Burgh was engaged in sweet 
converse with his royal bride, on their 
plans for extending hiS already noble es¬ 
tablishment, and rendering it convenient 
fur dispensing a daily maintenance to a 
hundred poor families in the neighbour¬ 
hood, when they were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of the young Earl 
of Pembroke, the son of Hubert de 
Burgh’s ancient friend and patron, the 
renowned William Mareschall, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

“ My lord justiciary,” exclaimed the 
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noble^ ousting a glance of curiosity 
and admiration at the Lady Maig^aret, 
<< it is doubtless pleasant pastime to 
spend the day in idle joyance at the feet 
of a fair and royal bride; but whilst thou 
art thus enthralled in the links of love, 
it may be the office of a true friend to 
rouse thee from thy dreamy bliss, by 
asking thee if thou art aware of what is 
going on at court, where thou hast ene¬ 
mies who neither slumber nor sleep ?” 

Their wakeful inalico will ne’er hurt 
me,” replied the justiciary: “the eagle 
soars a pitch above the kite, the buzzard, 
and the carrion crane, 1 trust.” 

“ The shaft of an ignoble marksman, 
nevertheless, may bring the soaring eagle 
to the dust,” rejoined the young earl, 
“ and I repeat my question to thee, my 
lord justiciary ; knowest thou what is 
even now in agitation in the court ?” 

“ No I” replied the grand justiciary', 
“ but thou art burning to inform me, I 
perceive; therefore let me hear it at oiice, 
if it CirtK-em me." 

“ What sayest thou to a bill of attain¬ 
der in preparation against one Sir Hubert 
de Burgh, grand justiciary of Eneland, 
• and some time favourite of King Honry 
the Third.” 

“ Thou art jesting with me, Ridiard 
Mareschall,” replied De Burgh, starting 
from his seat; “ on wliat grounds dare 
they found such a hill ?” 

“ I am told, loy lord justiciary, diat 
his grace hath himself funiished Jlobort 
Earl of Chr <ter, Peter de lleinaul, and 
his worthy uncle, the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, with a long list of your inisdeinean- 
ours,” said Pembroke, “ in addition to 
the many causes of coinpiaiat which they 
say you ha^caiTorded both to Lords and 
Commons.” 

“ Where is the minister of state who 
hath not, I should like to ktmw >” ex- 
cliumed De Burgh. “ But it is this royal 
marriage of mine which liath stirred the 
envy, hatred, and maliw of my enemies 
into so bitter a ferment.’’ 

“ And also given cause of odence to 
the king,” observed tho Earl of Pem¬ 
broke ; “but the prize is more than worth 
all the peril you have iucurrod,” added 
he, bowing to the Lady Margaret, who, 
with clasped hands and a jiale cheek, was 
listenipg to the conference in anxious 

j r < “ This is a .sorry welcome for thee, my 
Iwdy wife,” said D« BuJgh, turning 


to her with a tender glance, fmr thou 
hast not only condescended, from thy 
royal estate, to wed the subject of a mo¬ 
narch who wooed thee for his queen, but 
thou art likely to share the fallen fortunes 
of a ruined man.” 

“ It was thee, and not thy fortunes, 
that I wedded,” replied the princess; 
and whatever chance or change befel 
thee, thou wilt be more to me thon all 
the world beside.” 

“ Loveliest and dearest!” exclaimed 
the justiciary, pressing the hands of his 
loving hritlc to his lips, “ you make me 
too proud when I look upon you, and 
listen to your sweet words. As for this 
matter of which my Lord of Pembroke 
tells me, let it not trouble you ; it is but 
a passing stornr, w'bich shall be presently 
dispersed by my presence at court. I 
have overblown many such, and all my 
sorrow is, that I must leave thee here 
while I repair to London, to face the 
matter out with King Henry and his 
nobles.” 

“ No, Hubert,” replied tho lady, cling¬ 
ing to his arm, “ thou shalt not leave me ; 
w'o have not vet been wedded one little 
week, and dost thou talk of parting ?” 

“ 1 grieve to say it nmat be so,” re¬ 
plied De Burgli; “ it will but be for a 
few brief days, during wh|j[;h time thou 
niayest abide safely in mt^ strong house 
here, where my faithful servants and 
vas«rjls shall be enjoined to pleasure thee 
in all tilings.” 

“ As if J (ould taste of pleasure in thy 
abseiue,” rejoined the weeping bride. 
“ Nv), llubert, 1 will to the English 
court with thee, and share thy peril, my 
hehiv cd.” 

“ Our mutual intere.sts demand that 
you should remain here, sweet life!” 
said De Burgh, “ ami if matters go amiss 
wjA me at court, it will be necessary to 
defend this castle as a plat'e of refuge. 
Shouldst thou fear to maintain a siege, 
Margaret, if need be ?” 

“ Doth not the royal blood of Scotland 
flow in my veins ?” replied the Lady 
Margaret, proudly: “ wherefore, then, 
dost thou talk to me of fear ? I have 
no fears, except for thy safety.” 

The tender contest between these 
wedded lovers was at length decided by 
Hubert de Burgh interposing the autho¬ 
rity of a husband, and strictly enjoining 
his lady to remain at St. Edmund’s Buiy, 
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till ha eould clearly ascertain the position 
of his affairs at court. 

Matters, mean time, had been carried 
in the king’s council with a high hand 
against him, his powerful enemies hav¬ 
ing strained every nerve to effect his ruin; 
and the weak-minded prince, his master, 
forgetful of his past services, had changed, 
in one day, from the most partial and 
injudicious of friends to the bitterest of 
foes. 

At Stratford-le-Bow, Hubert de Burgh 
and the Earl of Pembroke were encoun¬ 
tered by an armed knight, riding at fiery 
speed, who, on perceiving them, halted 
full in their path, and, extending his long 
lance across the road, exclaimed, “ Who 
goes there ?” 

“ And who is it that insolently affects 
to bar the passage of the grand justi¬ 
ciary of England ?” exclaimed Hubert 
de Burgh, striking the horseman's lance 
aside with his drawn sword. 

“ A friend in need,” replied the other: 
“ one who mayhap perileth his own life 
to tell the valiant Sir Hubert do Burgh 
that he is attainted of high treason, that 
he is no longer of the king’s council, no 
longer lord of castles and lands, no longer 
Justiciary of England.” 

“ And who is it dares to bring me such 
tidings,” exclaimed De Burgh, raising 
his trusty brelhd with a menacing gesture. 

The horseman raised his Msor, and 
revealed the noble countenance of lli- 
chard Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, the 
younger brother of the king, 

“ Noble prince!" said De Burgh, low¬ 
ering the point of his weapon, with an 
air of the deepest respect, “ in wliat 
light am I to consider your words and 
conduct ?” 

“ As the action and warning of a true 
friend,’* replied the jirince ; “ for, what¬ 
ever have been your faults as my r<^al 
brother's favourite and minister of state, 

1 cannot forget that your gallant defence 
of Dover, while we were yet in our mi¬ 
nority, mainly contributed to preserve 
this fair England of ours from the yoke 
of France, and I were loath to see &o 
noble a stag hunted to death by blood¬ 
hounds.” 

“ If it will please you, my gracious 
prince, to allow me to accompany you to 
the court at Westminster,” said De 
Burgh, “ I trust I shall be able to con¬ 
found my foes, and justify my conduct to 
•B good men.’* 


“’Tis easier said than done, De Burgh,” 
replied the prince, Thou wilt have to 
give account of the expenditure of every 
groat that has been carried into the Ex¬ 
chequer since thou hast been at the head 
of affairs. Moreover, many breaches of 
the great charter are alleged against thee; 
and, above all, thy foes have no intention 
of allowing thee to plead thine own cause 
to the king.” 

“ How!” said De Burgh, “ am not I 
a free man ? A nd shall I bo deprived of 
the privilege of an linglish subject?” 

“ In all probability thon wilt bo exe¬ 
cuted as an attainted traitor, without 
the formality of a trial,” replied the 
prince; “ and, at all events, 1 counsel 
thee to avoid the London road, since the 
king hath issued liLs warrant for thy 
apprehension, and t lie citizens of London 
are athirst for thy blood.” 

“ Then,” said De Burgh, “ my only 
plan is to retrace iny steps to St, Ed¬ 
mund's Bury." 

“ Thv foes will be read\ to beset thee 
an thou t.ikcst that duection,” returned 
the Earl of Cornwall. “ I tell thee, De 
Burgli, thv case is a des[>erate one, seeing 
that ihou wilt have neitlu'r benefit of law 
noi clergy if thou art taken : thy best 
course will be to cross to the Surrej side, 
and take saiicluarv at Merton College, 
where thou wilt have leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity for preparing a memorial, which I 
will undertake shall be presented to the 
king, so soon as bis present choler be 
somewhat abated.” 

The sound of approaching horsemen 
cut short the acki-owledgments which De 
Burgh was preparing to offer to his royal 
friend, who, hastily exclaiming, “ the 
Philistines be upon thee—look to thy 
ways, Hubert," rode off at full speed. 

“ For life, Sir Hubert, to Merton— 
Away!” cried the Earl of Pembroke ; “I 
will meet thy foes mean time, and send 
them London-ward, on a fool’s errand, if 

I tt 

can. 

De Burgh was well mounted and a 
hot rider at all times, and being perfectly 
familiar with the r tad, was soon in the 
direct track fot Merton, which place he 
happily reached, and without any difficelty 
was admitted to the privilege of sanctueiy 
by the superiors of the college, which 
had been richly endowed by him. 

The rage of the king, on hearing of 
this proceeding on the part of his dis- 
oanlc^ fovoorite, ww extreme. " UNfanyt 
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my masters,” said he, to the Bishop of 
Winchester and Sir Edward Segrave, 
upon whom he had just conferred the 
office of grand justiciary, “ do we look 
like a crowned king to be baffled in our 
anger, and defied by a parcel of vile cowl 
men, armed with no better weapons than 
crosiere and chalices ? Go to the lord 
mayor of London, and tell him to take 
a troop of the city bands, and pluck me 
forth this audacious traitor, that he may 
die the death.” 

There waSS a deadly animosity subsist¬ 
ing between the lord mayor and citizens 
of London and Hubert de Burgh, and 
most eagerly had the fonner watched for 
an opportunity of assi«*iiig in the ruin of 
the haughty military fa\')urite and prime 
ruler of King Henry’s cou«cil‘', but, now 
that his fate w'as thrown in a manner into 
their own hands, they hesitated at \en- 
turing so perilous a deed as the Aiolation 
of sanctuaiy, which, in those days, was 
considered a more detestable crime than 
murder. 

It required all the persuasions of the 
Bishop of W’iiichester to back the royal 
authority, before the chief magistrate of 
the city of London could bo pre\ailed 
upon to issue his orders for the aj)prehen- 
sion of De Burgh; but when at length 
he was wrought upon to lead the <-ity 
bonds to Merton College for that pur¬ 
pose, he was attemlisl in his march h]^a 
tumultuous mob <.f tipwards of twenty 
thousand of the rabble apprentices and 
disaffected jnsrsons of the lower order, to 
all of whom the proud justiciaiT had ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious. These had 
long thirsted for his blood, and were now 
eager to let.d a hand in dragging him to 
a sc^vfi'old. They proceeded towards 
Merton with fierce exerjrations againsi the 
fallen favourite, to whose ears their sa¬ 
vage yells, while they were yet two miles 
distant firom the college, sounded a more 
dismal death-knell than ever the passing- 
bell tolled to a condemned man on the 
way to execution. The prior and fellows 
of the college looked pale with affright 
as the clouds of dust in the distance be¬ 
tokened the approach ofVho ruffianly 
crew; but when, on their more near ad¬ 
vance, the warders from the hi^^est spire 
of the chapel proclaimed that they were 
n^' only armed with pitchforks, spears, 
and CTow-bars, but some of them were 
Wrying a pitch barrel and lighted fire- 
'wattdt for the purpaie bf burning the 


convent over their heads, they began to 
implore their perilous guest to preserve 
their liios by surrendering himself to the 
lord mayor. Hubert de Burgh, in the 
bitterness of his soul cursing (he hour 
that ever ho adopted the friendly counsel 
of the Earl of Cornwall, was about to re¬ 
sign himself to his evil destiny, in order 
to preserve the terrified ecclesiastics from 
the dreadful fate with which they were 
menaced by the leaders of the mob, who 
wen* now assembled before the college 
gates, and were loudly demanding him to 
begiien up to their vengeance, w'heu the 
lord mayor and city sheriffs suddenly ad¬ 
vancing, bade them stand back in the 
naipe of the king, to whom the Arch¬ 
bishops of York and Dublin had repre¬ 
sented the crime of violating sanctuary 
ill such forcible terms, that Henry, alarmed 
at the step he liad taken, hastily des¬ 
patched the Earl of Cornwall with a 
company of soldiers to countermand his 
former peremptory orders to the lord 
mayor for dragging De Burgh from his 
sdiietuary. The eliief magistrate, who 
had never fully relished a eominission 
that savoured of sacrilege, w'as glad to 
order the city sword to be sheathed, Imt 
if was no light matter to persuade the 
furious populace to withilraw without 
their anticipated victim. Their disper¬ 
sion was, liow'ever, at length effected by 
the Earl of Cornwall’s followers telling 
them tliat an outlandish monster had 
been seen in the river, above bridge, and 
a dozen boats w^erc in pursuit of it when 
they left the city ; at the hearing of which, 
those cockneys of the thirteenth century, 
who were as genuine lovers of sights and 
wonders as their descendants in these 
modern days, hastened back to London 
with one general consent, without be¬ 
stowing another thought on Hubert de 
Burgh, till, on arriving at Southwark, 
and making eager inquiries respecting 
the fate of the outlandish monster, they 
were answered by the scoffs and jeers of 
the gibing passengers, who reminded 
them of the circumstance that it was 
“ All-fools’ day,”—a notification not very 
agreeable to the lord mayor, when he 
reflected on how sleeveless an errand 
he had been persuaded to lead the city 
bands to Merton College. 

As for Hubert de Burgh, his mighty 
heart, in spite of the proud bearing he 
had maintained when his danger appeared 
most imminent, had been shaken at the 
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thought of perishing ignobly by the hands 
of >il 0 mechanics and plebeian slaves, as 
he insolently enough styled the London 
citizens of the lower order; and when, 
after their departure, he saw the western 
sun setting in the peaceful tranquillity of 
a soft April sky, he could scarcely believe 
that he had not been under the influence 
of a frightful dream. 

Ves[)ers had never been so tievoutly 
performed or so piously attended at Mer¬ 
ton College, as on that eventful evening. 
As for the valiant De Burgh, his escape 
from the peril that had so lately threatened 
his life, wroughj, such an unwonted im¬ 
pression on his mind, that for the first 
lime he professed a desire of keejiin^ a 
godly vigil of fasting and prayer, ^iu 
the chapel, at the shrine of our Lady of 
Merton. 

This design was highly fonimended by 
the holy brothers of tlie college, several 
of whom ottered to join with lam in offer¬ 
ing up vows for his speetly debverance 
from his present resliaint ; but ere these 
pious intentions could be carried into 
effect, a hor-emau, whoso accent pro¬ 
claimed him to be a native of Snfl'olk, 
presented liiinsolf at the college-gate, 
with the intimation that he had a ux'ssage 
to Sir Hubert do Burgh from his fair lady, 
whom he had left the day before at his 
strong house at St. Kdtniind s Bury. 

“ VVhaf tidings bringest thou of the 
Lady Margartd, worthy friend ? ” said Hu¬ 
bert do Burgh, who recognised the courier 
for a Burgli-inan, “ and what greetings 
hath she sent me ?" 

“ Alack, noble Sir Hubert,” re[ilied 
the mosseiigi'r, “ my tidings are sorrowful 
tidings, for tliy lady licth sick at the point 
of death, of a fever brought on by grief 
for tliy absence*, and the gi’cetings wdiich 
shesctidelh thee are those—‘that if ihoii 
come not with all convenient speed to 
speak comfort unto her, thou wilt seedier 
no more as a living woman.’ ” 

“ My horse, my horse I ” shouted De 
Burgh to the servitors of the colh'ge, 
who stood ready to receive his orders. 
“ My fleet horse Enclo, I say, ye tardy 
knaves I By the light of our Lady’s brow, 
I will be at St. Edmund’s Bury by sunrise 
to-morrow morning, though ten thousand 
armed men disputed my path. There’s 
gold for thee, my good fellow,” continued 
he, tossing a part of the contents of his 
purse to the messenger; “ride thee back 
far life to roy house, and tell my Lady 


Margaret to take heart of grace, for I 
will be with her ere matin prayers are said 
ill the Abbey of good St. Edmund.” 

The prior and monks of Merton, though 
not at heart displeased to be SO well rid 
of their dangerous guest, yet considered 
themselves bound in conscience to remon¬ 
strate with him on the imprudence of 
quitting sanctuary while the royal warrants 
were abroad-for his apprehension ; but 
De Burgh, with whom the report of his 
lady's danger was the paramount consi¬ 
deration that swallowed up every other 
apprehension, would not listen to any 
cautions respecting his own safety, and 
tarrj'ing only till his good steed could be 
saddled, lie rode ofl’ at fiery speed from 
the friendly convent, which had been to 
him so secure a city of refuge from the 
wrath of the king, nobles, and rabble, 

Altlioiigh tlie fine person of Hubert 
de Burgh was so well-known in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of London, yet, as no one 
in those parts suspected him of the im¬ 
prudence of quitting sanctuary the very 
evening after lie had proved it so safe an 
asylum, he passed uiiiHiticed through the 
places where there appeared most danger 
of his lieing recognised, ami when, after 
three hours' hard riding, he found himself 
as far advanced on his journey as Brent¬ 
wood in he began to consider the 

perilous part of it w'as over. It was about 
eleven o'clock, and the full moon was 
sHfniiig with uncommon brilliancy, when 
he entered the town, which he hesitated 
not to do, on the supposition that at such 
an hour the streets would be perfectly 
deserted, and all i.s inhabitants buried m 
sleep ; liiit on advancing towards the mar¬ 
ket-place, he perceived, with some uneasi¬ 
ness, a eorajiaiiy of soldiers drawn up 
before one of the inns for the purpose of 
refreshing their horses. Aware that a 
horseman of his distinguished appearance 
would not be allowed to pass unquestioned, 
De Burgh lost no time in striking out of 
the main street down a darker by-lane, 
but unluckily I'bido, who had probably 
recognised some former comrade among 
the chargers of the troop, thought proper 
to signify Iiii^^iricndly reminiscence by a 
loud shrill neigh, which attracted the at- 
teiilioii of the leader, who was indeed no 
other than Sir Edward Segrave, the new 
justiciary of England, one of the parties 
most deeply interested in the capture and 
death of Hubert de Burgh, of whose 
oifice he was considered by many as little 
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than a Qsutpdr* ** 'Tit he I" he shoot* 
ed^ <<the fake traitoi', Hubert de Burgh I 
Give chase, my merry men ;,five hundred 
crovns for him who faring his body to 
London, either dead or alive.” 

Do Bu^h scarcely required the sti¬ 
mulus of mis notidcation to urge the 
mettle of his steed with spur and rein, 
but the old adage, which says, ** more 
haste worse speed,” was exemplified in 
his case; for ere he had well cleared the 
last street of Brentwood, Endo, being 
pressed beyond his strength, unfortu¬ 
nately stumbled over a large stone that 
lay full in his path, and went down be¬ 
neath his rider. Scarcely was De Burgh 
aware of his misfortune, before he had, 
with the energetic promptitude that 
formed a prominent part of his character, 
extricated himself from stirrup and saddle 
and was on his feet; but his foes were now 
so close upon him that it was only by an 
exertion of activity and presence of mind 
truly extraordinary, that he succeeded in 
gaining the shelter of a small chapel, in 
a convent-garden, just without the town, 
where liis quick eye had noted that tapers 
were still burning before the altar. 'I'o 
the astonishment and alarm of the throe 
priests, who were performing a midnight 
mass over the dead body of one of their 
order. Do Burgh rushed breathlessly into 
the chapel, and planting himself at the 
altar, he dropped his sword, and seizing 
the crucifix in one hand and the pix in 
the other, defied the fierce pursuers, who 
followed close upon his traces, “ to touch 
him if they dared, since be was again in 
sanctuaiy.” 

“ Sanctiiaiy or not,” replied Sir Ed¬ 
ward Segravo, “I have the kings war¬ 
ranty for thy apprehension, thou false 
traitor; ami as the sacrilege must be on 
his head, 1 will adventure to arrest thee, 
Sir Hubert de Burgh, in his name, and 
convey thee to safe ward in the Tower of 
London, leaving his grace and my lord 
the pope to settle the matter as they 
list.” 

It was in vain that the officiating priests 
united with De Burgh in protesting 
again^ thq violation of sanctuary. Segrave 
and .ih^^bllowers surrounded the unhappy 
fugiti'^^ and, notwithstiuiding his despe¬ 
rate reskUnce, seized him; and, having 
placed him on horseback and fettered 
him, they conducted him to London, 
■with eveiy spedes of indignity, amidst 
tiite exulting shoak of the base mob, 


which, collecting ^ the read, inctreiaed 
every moment, aim followed the &Uen 
favourite of their fickle sovereign, with 
insults and execrations, to the Tower, 
where Segrave having seen him safely 
bestowed, hastened to inform the king 
of his apprehension. 

Henry was at first so delighted with 
the news, that he loaded Segrave with 
caresses and commendations; but the Se¬ 
rious representations of his brother, the 
Earl of Cornwall, and above all, those of 
the Archbishops of York and Dublin, on 
the dreadful crime of violating sanctuary, 
the aacredness of which^ was respected 
even by robbers and the most desperate 
rui^ans, once more effected a change in 
his ever-vacillating timorous mind, and, 
trembling from head to foot at the possi¬ 
bility of incurring the sentence of excom¬ 
munication from the pope, he turned 
hastily to Segrave, with this exclama¬ 
tion— 

“ Verily! men to hear of tlie deed 
thou hast done would stand amazed, and 
if they did not know that thou wert the 
grand justiciary of England, would be¬ 
lieve tliou wert a heathen dog, or a vile 
Mussiilniaii vizier or bassa, in so shame¬ 
lessly violating the sanctuary of a Chris¬ 
tian chapel; tie upon thee, Edward Se- 
grave, fio upon thee I 1 do command 
thee to hasten to tlie Tower, and con¬ 
duct my rebel tmd traitor, Hubert de 
Burgh, back to the sanctuary at Brent¬ 
wood, whence thou didst so unadvisedly 
take him ; but at the same time, 1 charge 
<heo to enjoin the high sheriff of my 
county of Essex to watch the chapel vi¬ 
gilantly, so that no person be allowed to 
enter to offer him refection of any kind; 
so that, unless he would prefer being 
starved to death, his proud stomach shall 
be humbled to come forth, and render 
himself up to our royal discretion.” 

Segrave, though sorely mortified at 
the tenor of this harangue, was copipelled 
to execute the bidding of t^e royal imbe¬ 
cile, in conveying his lately captured rival 
back to the saiu'tuary whence he had so 
violently removed him; where, too, as a 
matter of necessity, he confessed the sin 
of which he had been guilty to the supe¬ 
rior of the convent, performed penance 
for the sacrilege, and offered a hundred 
marks at the shrine of our Lady of Brent¬ 
wood, to avert her wrath and appease the 
ill-will of the ecclesiastics. 

As for D« Buigli» be had bsen too 
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itodi tAcoBtomad to'^e iraakt of fortune 
to be very maeh esto^hcd at any of her 
vagarieB, and he was so well aware of the 
vacillating character of King Henry, that 
he had positively calculated on either 
being released from prison, or replaced 
in a sanctuaiy, before the lapse of twenty- 
four hours; therefore he took all the 
changes of the drama, in which he was 
reluctantly performing so conspicuous a 
part, with perfect calmness, the only 
thing which troubled him being the re¬ 
port of his lady’s sickness, and that was 
to him matter of very painful anxiety, al¬ 
though, when he combined circumstances, 
he was half inclined to suspect the since¬ 
rity of the messenger who had brought 
the news to him—since the tenor of sub¬ 
sequent events rendered it more than pro¬ 
bable that it was only a stratagem of his 
enemies to draw him from the sanctuary 
of Merton College. 

The royal ortlers prohibiting any one 
from supplying him with foo<l were so 
strictly obeyed, that De Burgh found 
himself compelled to observe such a fast 
as he had never before kept, and at the 
end of six-and-thirty hours of abstinence, 
he would freely have bartered one of 
his fairest manors for a manchet of bread 
and a draught of ale. The shades of 
evening were again beginning to obscure 
the chapel, and De Burgh, in utter de¬ 
spair at the prospect of the comfortless 
vigil he was likely to keep, strode to the 
portal, with the design of effecting if pos¬ 
sible a retreat from his cold and inhos¬ 
pitable quarters; but the sight of the 
nigh sheriff and his men on one side, and 
Segrave and his parly on the other, keep¬ 
ing the most vigilant observation on all 
his movements, rompellcd him to resign 
every hope of escape, and once more he 
betook himself to tfie melancholy occu¬ 
pation of pacing the narrow' limits of his 
prison, and wearying every saint whoso 
image was pourtrayed on the stained glass 
of the illuniiiiated windows, with prayers 
for deliveranee from his present strait. 
Then the remembrance of his royal and 
beautiful bride, and his alarm and uneor- 
tainty regarding her, filled him with an¬ 
guish, which rendered the pangs of hun¬ 
ger and thirst almost forgotten ; and in 
the sore travail of his spirit he flung him¬ 
self on the marble pavement before the 
shrine of our Lady of Brentwood, and 
burst into a passion of tears, exclaiming, 
Oh, Margimt, Margaret, if 1 could be 


assured of thy saJbty, iliy' beloved wife, I 
could bear every thifig Uliie without shrink- 
ing. * 

Here the soft pressure of a female hand 
that trembled with .powerful Umotion 
caused him to start, and raising his eyes 
he perceived a slight graceful dgure in 
pilgrim’s weeds kneeling by his side, 
who hung over him with the tender sym¬ 
pathy of a guardian angel, and mixing 
her tears with his, sobbed out, ” Hubert, 


my husband !” 

To spring from his recumbent posture 
and snatch his lotely consort to his bo¬ 
som, was the impulse and action of a mo¬ 
ment, but gently repelling his fond ca¬ 
resses, she wliispered, “ Time is too 
precious to be wasted thus, thou art fa¬ 
mishing, niy husband, but I have ven¬ 
tured my life to bring thee food; eat, eat, 
my Hubert, and live.*’ 

She ])rotfeTed a nourishing viand, that 
she had concealed in the folds of her 
dress, to his parched lips os she spake, 
but scarcely had he swallowed the first 
morsel of the welcome refreshment, ere 
the chapel was rudely entered by the 
high sheriff and his e^en, who loudly vo¬ 
ciferated, “Is it thus that King Henry's 
commands are impudently disobeyed: you 
roust away with me to London, my dainty 
pilgrim, tfiere to answer for this bold 
contumely.” 

Margaret, with a piercing cry, sought 
refuge in her husband’s arms, who, folding 
her tenderly to his bosom, exclaimed, 
“ Have a care how you treat this lady, 
master sheriff, for she is a king’s daugh¬ 
ter, and my wife. If you arc a bachelor, 
you must needs nonour her for what she 
hath done ; and if you be a married man, 
you cannot but applaud her, and wish 
that your own spouse may be as tender 
and true in the hour of trial.” 

“ In sooth, Sir Hubert,” replied the 
sheriff, “ yon are to be envied rather than 
pitied in your adversity'; and I do lament 
me that my duty compels me to take 
v'our gentle lady before the king, to be 
dealt with according to his good pleasure 
for this her fiiithfulness to you. Trust 
me, I grieve to separate you.” 

“ Thou shall not do that, sir sheriff,” 
replied De Burgh, “for I here render 
myself up as your prisoner.” 

“ It is your best wisdom, I believe, 
Sir Hubert,” replied the sheriff; “ since, 
in the first place, it will permit me to 
give you Ucense to finish the telection 
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your loving lady hath ventured her life 
to bring you ; and, in the next, I trust it 
will be your surest recommendation to his 
grace’s mercy. # # * * 

“ May it please your royal grace," said 
the high sheriff, on entering King Hen^’s 
presence, after he had conducted De 
Burgh to London, "I have brought 
unto you a young damsel in the disguise 
of a pil^m, whom I detected in the act 
of bringing food to Sir Hubert de Burgh, 
in the sanctuary at Brentwood.” 

** A ^oung damsel, saidst thou, master 
sheriff,’’ replied the king, “ by my fay she 
must be a very shameless wench, to de- 
mean herself in such direct rebellion to 
our royal commands. An it had been a 
man, he should have been hanged on 
Brentwood sb'eplo, without judge or jury; 
but as it is a woman, we will graciously 
hear what she hath to plead for herself, 
for we are a merciful prince. So, mis¬ 
tress,’’ continued he, as the Lady Mar¬ 
garet, in obedience to a sign from the 
sheriff, advanced a step forward, and bent 
her knee before him, “ what hast thou to 
say for thyself?” 

“ A plea which, I trust, your grace is 
too generous, too just, to disallow,” re¬ 
plied Margaret in her softest, sweetest 
accents. “ 1 am the wife of llubort de 
Burgh.” 

“ His wife!—ha! what wife ? Not the 
Lady Margaret of Scotland, 1 trow ?” 

“ The same she replied, with a sup¬ 
pressed smile : “ and your grace’s most 
dutiful subject and servant. 

“ Ah, thou naughty and deceitful w’o- 
man, what hast thou to sav respecting 
thy breach of contract with our royal 
•self,” said the king, shaking his head at 
her. 

* “ That as your grace did not consider 
me worthy of the felicity of being jour 
wife, I was willing to enjoy the ha}ipiness 
of becoming your subject,” replied the 
lady; and methinks, my lord, after the 
affront you put upon me bj rejecting me 
in such disqualifying terms, it is bard 
that you should wish to dopri\e me* of 
the husband who was willing to take me 
with all my faults.” 

“ Fault^” echoed the king, surveying 
the lovely suppliant from head to foot, 
“ they lied most foully who said thou 
wort not the fairest Mag in Christendom, 
and the prettiest of speech withal. Alack, 
slack I what a dainty queen thou woiddst 
have made us.” ' 


“My royal lieA,” replied thej»in- 
cess, “ I am a wedded wife, and it doth 
not beseem me to listen to your flattering 
words. My husband is, woe the while t 
in heavy cheer under the cloud of your 
wrath—and for what ? Why, truly, be¬ 
cause he took to wife a despised and 
slighted maiden whom you dishonourably 
rejected, thus offering me the only com¬ 
pensation in his power for the contumely 
with which you thought proper to treat 
me.” 

“ Oh, for the love of blessed Marj', 
say no more about it, lest men should 
stand amazed,” replied the king. “We 
were d(>ccived with a false report, and 
wc acted foolishly, but we acknowledge 
our fault.” 

“ My liege, you must do more,” said 
the Lady Margaret, rising, “ you haie 
done me great wTong, and you must 
make me amends for your injurious treat- 
inmit.’’ 

“ We are ready to content thee, my 
lady princess I we are ivady to do any 
thing for the repairing of our fault. Yea, 
if it so please tliee, we will behead thy 
husband, and make thee our royal queen 
with all comenient despatch.’’ 

“ May our gracious Lady preserve thee 
from such deadly crimes,” replied Mar¬ 
garet, “ and protect me from ever being 
again compelled to listen to language so 
Injurious to my honour. Know, my lord 
and king, that I love my husband, and 
would rather share his sorrowful captivity 
than wear the j)roudest diadem in the 
world. You detain him unjustly from 
me, in prison, and 1 demand him of you.” 

“ Is that, my latly princess, the fashion 
in which you come before us to ask our 
royal grace for an attainted traitor ?” said 
the king, looking at her in utter astonish¬ 
ment. “ Marry, an we had wedded with 
you, wc should have met not only our 
match, but our master, by’r lady. W’n 
begin to feel thankful that wc, are still a 
bachelor, now we have tiad a sample of 
thy spirit, dame Margaret de Burgh.” 

“ My liege,” said the lady, smiling, “I 
meant not to offend by claiming that as a 
matter of right, which I am willing to 
supplicate as a favour in the humblest 
language and the lowliest attitude.” She 
bent her knee once more, and holding up 
her eloped hands, entreated the royal 
grace for her husband. 

“ Aye, my lady cousin,” replied the 
king, “ you speak now like one who may 
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Mqieei to lie forbid tluit we 

•bould 80 eviUy by thee as to de- 

C tbee of tby htu^baod in. tby vety 
j^moon* He batb our free pardon 
for hia audacitv in wedding a king’s sister, 
and our betrotnwl wife withaL Yea, we 
will even be so dutritoble as to hope that 
he may never see Oause to repent of what 
he hath done. Amen, Ammi, Amen.” 

“ We are both deeply beholden to your 
royal grace,” replied the princess, with 
a low reverence; “and pray that when 
you are pleased to enter into the holy 
pale of matrimony, your hap.piness may 
equal ours—would say excded it, if that 
were possible.” 

“ My lady princess, these are early 
days for you to boast of your nuptial fe¬ 
licity,” observed the king. “ If at the 
end of a twelvemonth you hold in the 


same story, tre pbdge^ oua^lr« to 
restore to you eig^t of toO lur manors 
which your huriiand hath recently for¬ 
feited to our use, and in pledge iji oipr 
word we permit you to kisa our htthd* ' 

“ I thus perfonn, as my hbshatka’i ^de¬ 
puty, homage for the reatoraiiont oi ^ht 
of ids manors, seized to the use of jthe 
king,” said the Lady Margaret, an^ly, 
raising the monarch’s hand to her lips. 

“ Beshrew thcc, wench, but thou hast 
fairly won them!” replied the king; “ and 
we pledge ourselves to restore all the rest 
of thy lord’s coniiscations on the ccmdi- 
tions we have named, wishing him joy, 
with all our heart, of having wedded, so 
fair and loving a spouse. God grant that 
when we marry, we may have the good 
fortune to obtain a queen equally worthy 
of our esteem and admiration.” 


RAMBLES NEAjl ROME. 

BY MRS. COCKLE. 

“ Madama.” 


There are few things which speak so 
Impressively to the feeUngs as a beautiful 
landscape, breaking unexpectedly upon 
the eye with all the freshness of nature, 
surrounding some deserted mansion, or 
neglected temple, erected as if with an 
intention of defying the influence of Time, 
but remaining in its unchecked state of 
decay, and pointing out to us the differ¬ 
ence between the works of man and those 
of his Maker. 

I was involuntarily led to these reflec¬ 
tions by an evening drive, in the environs 
of Rome, to “ Villa Madama,” the once 
splendid residence of Margaret of Austria, 
when married to Octavian Farnese. 

This spot commands one of the finest 
views of the “ Eternal City,” although 
of its formm' grandeur only enough re¬ 
mains to call back the mind to what it 
had been. The deserted rooms, now 
converted into chambers for hay and 
corn, were richly adorned with ara¬ 
besques, as was the portico, an elegant 
and iWutifully-proportioned building, 
where some good, though mutilated sta¬ 


tues, still fill the niches. The garden, 
where fountains yet seemed proud of 
their sculptured gmces, broke suddenly 
into a scene of picturesque wildness. A 
high, overhanging hill, thickly covered 
with trees, contrasted in its rude uncul¬ 
tivated state with the neat vineyard on 
the opposite side, whilst tJie little path¬ 
way at ttic bottom of the garden seemed 
to wind round the hill; and on the 
other displayed, through a fine campagna, 
the Tiber, guiding in its course the 
to a distant but distinct view of 
Rome. 

The effect of such a view, seen through 
a moss-grown gateway, which now en¬ 
closes the entrance to this once princely 
mansion, is extremely fine ; and scarcely 
was it less impressive, when contemplated 
through the arched windows of the dis¬ 
mantled chambem and turrets, height¬ 
ened by the dim but rich gloom which 
evening, fading into twilight, threw over 
the whole landscape. It was well calu- 
lated to awaken the feeling traced in the 
following 


SKETCH. 

' It was a scene of desolation 1 
Of desolation amidst gttmdeur-— 

Of beauty tigering in the lap of ruin. 

Yet proud afindst <kcay-—hut wild and aiUlt 
So stiU, that Silence mere might fix her t|irone 
V In undfeturb’d repoto; for nought was heard there 
Voi,. IV.—No. 4. \ 2 b 
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Illttiirt on i^bo orondering eye, 'midst acnln^t'a 
Half stoaliag into life) is fill'd with wee^* 

That ioeni to grow in modimy artnmd; 

Atnl those gay couito, where once o’er lidi mosaic?, 
tiove, with young Beauty, all exulting trod, 

Echo fio more to harmony's rich strains. 

To the light laugh, or gently whisper’d righ, 

To chiviriry’s proud step, or high acclaim’— 

Ail, all is vaiush’d, as some morning dream, 

Scarce welcom’d ere *tis gone ! 

Thus fade life’s pageants I leaving, like this scene, 
The heart all tenantless—and its chamben*, 

Bat fill’d as these are, with rich metmriet, 

Thai, lingering 'midst its ruins, stay for ever ! 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

THE JEWEL-ROOM I ST THE TOWER. 


(Coniintird from 

** On your left is the ancient imperial 
mown, which—’* 

I wUl not fellow the interpretess in her 
antiquarian lore. It is all, comparatively, 
modem, Cromwell, whether hating Eng¬ 
land’s old royalty, or desinug m hts own 
person to make for her a new one, destroyed 
the re^la of her ancient sovereigns, not 
only of the Stuarts, the Tudors, the Han- 
tagraets, but her earliest dynasties. The 
diadems of Alfred, of Edith, the Confes- 
aor's queen—^were seized and sold for a 
few pounds; their jewels being previously 
unset, and their goU! meltetl doa'n. 

Ourmonarchshad, suceerively, enriched 
the jewel-roo.n: some by purchase or 
marriage, otliers by positive plunder. The 
first and third Edwards, lUchard II., Henry 
V. bought largely: Edward IV. stripped 
the 'abwys; as did, we all know, Henry 
Vni.; mit the latter of these splendid 
prmcto was as prodigal as r^cious— 
cUem eppeient, tui pnfutus —and truly he 
made every thing his own which he 
touched,—whiwt he as recklessly disposed 
of hhi own poas'emions, EUzabetn acqmred 
more of jewels, by gifts and offerings—a 
civfi phrase for the same peremptory con- 
sequeaee. James I. made his jewels fly 
among one favourite or other; but he did 
not r^hce them. His successorfell upon 
evU days! and eol4 or pawned no small 
poitioB of his crown-jeWf^: gn example 
which Henry V. had pretty extensively set 
Ks qu^, Heiiri<^ft?^ dispttw of 
them whiofemie j sand, amonr, 
tolhwof luldeaon 


our liisi Numbfr ) 

king and the sullen rebel disposed of the 
whole contents of the Jewel-room. 

At the Restoration, new regalia were pre¬ 
pared, bearing the names, and perhaps 
the forms, of those whereon spoliation had 
done its work. These were first used at 
the coronation of Charles II., and, wito 
certain additions, constitute the present 
store of the Jewel-room. 

The crowns and diadems are five in 
number.—the ancient crown (as it is oddly 
styled) of the Confessor—^the state crown 
—the crown of Queen Anne, as a queen 
regnant—^the diadem of the queen’s con¬ 
sort—and the Pnnee of Wales's crown. 

llie Confessor’s is heavy and cumbroui^ 
yet more kingly—more of EngUsA royalty 
about it—than its showier companion. 
It is arched and closed with four ciusses 
and as many fleurs-de-lis, the insignia of 
that foreign royalty, which, having been 
Telinquished in fact and in terms, m%ht a? 
well have been laid aside 4n its syrahol. 
This crown is, however, very ricn and 
splendid with « simple sphd di|piity, 
becoming the sovereign^ whl^ it tept^ 
sents. 

The crown of state—so called as being 
worn by the king at meeting his pariia- 
mrat—was altered for our late simut^. 
It is lighter and loftier in its form, and 
far more costly in its materiiil. , The gold 
of its circle aead bars is fiter^y conowed 
with dfiamemdsi^aa are tipt Maltese cim^, 
and the fism-di’Jpl#, whicli are h^ also 
imnwmeidy Their lunWe ia 

beeuttfjuQy contitmted k 
idue aa atmnritm^sdliht'hl^, mi neiriy—I 
InIhM 111 heighi and 
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UMixtv {md which those laituras war- 
lion oorc u Spam A&d m |V«xice->-on the 
delds of VitUmA and Anncour—been re¬ 
moved firom our crown How it eiicdped 
■0 long, mthout either gift or pawn, plun¬ 
der or condscation, laa matter of no smdll 
marvel The mound of bnliiants, which 
has well replaced the uqm mat t«a, oi uea- 
diamond (still, by-the-by, prctiened in 
the Jewel-room), instead of being, hkc that 
jewel, almost sunk m the veh et tap, stands 
forth—a bright and lofty condeubation of 
etais I have already noticed the da/zling 
effect of Its revoh ement—^glancing to the 
lamps, and quickening its alternate splen¬ 
dours 

There was another crown yet more fairj - 
like, and bcaicely hcaiier than a ]>lumag(> 
of dew-diops, which the late monaich wore 
at his coionation It was moie Onental 
than English, > et surely it desm td to bi 
retained among our diadt ms Kconom}, 
howeier, ordered it foi the occasion, and it 
was broken up when the gaudy day nas 
over 

The queen’s crown was made for the 
consort of the last James, having also its 
crosses and fleurs-de-lib, the fashion where¬ 
of has undergone no rhangc Its jewelry 
18 entirely of biiUiants, aim many particu¬ 
larly large Sandford, in Ins uistorj of 
that ill-fated prince’s coronation, states the 
value of this crown at nearly 112,000/ 

The queen’s diadem is without crehes— 
a tiara, with a lofty front of di viuonds, sur¬ 
rounding a puqile tap The former is a 
crown-matnmoma], while this, which vv is 
made for Clueen Anne, is the ciovvn of a 
queen regnant, buch as, in the fulne ss of 
time, our Prmtehs Victona may one day be 

The orb, sjraboheof temiioril power, 
and placed in the king’s hand iminediiitclv' 
on his being crowned, is of gold, banded 
with various jewels A verj large ame¬ 
thyst, glowing like snnbet, and half lost m 
Its heavy antique setting, like the sun be¬ 
hind the hills, supports a golden and richly 
diamonded cross Ihe queen’s orb is of 
equally precious materials, but smaller in 
size 

The Prince ol Wales’s crown is of regal 
form, closed and aiched its matenal is 
gold, unadorned with jewels, andencioeuig 
a nch enmson tap Its bimphoity is 
beautifully contrasted with the richness of 
its splendid neighbours, and harmomses 
well with §t Edward’s baton (as it is 
called), a phun golden stafP, nearly five feet 
til height, and surmounted with an oih and 
ctoeli. }^D as it is, many a man would 
be lu^yto make it his wcuking-stafi’, after 


kin^e and the qneen’s seeptresi ttrosnf*’ 
mountedvrith a dove, andtwbivith amoes. 
’fhese also are of gold, hut (umoet Oovemd 
with jewels ’Phe scepbre-toyalishkceaditwtly 
beautiful, bearing the eternal ffeur-do'dis, 
hut disposed in better fancy i ffum the cap 
nses another large amethyst, whereon the 
golden and jewelled cross is placed One 
of the reginal sceptres, which was made for 
Queen Anne (not Aum Biillen, as the old 
lady at my elbow insisted, Imt Anne Stuart), 
IS of ivory and gold —^fair and graceful ae 
(jut ens snonld be w hen tliey lay aside their 
splendours ’ 

Hut tlieie 18 anothei sceptre, unmen- 
tioued in any iccolds of our coronations. 
Too small fur n man’s hand, yet almost too 
laige foi a woman’s bearing, 1 know not 
foi vvluch or whom it was made, whether 
forking or ejucen It is very nch, how* 
tvtr, having nt irlj 2(H) pieeious stones, 
and IS surmounted with a wlute dove 
Hut that the council-books say nothing of 
it, I should suppose It had been made for 
Marj, the tliiiti William’s consort, who, as 
everybody knows, was a queen regnant. 
And, but that ( romwcll swept away all 
which Clniles had left of the regaha from 
the old jewel-house (in a different part of 
the Towei), 1 should imagine it to have 
been made lor Pmlij) of Spain, or brought 
by him from tint country, when he es- 

S mused out bi t Vlaij, and was declared a 
ang regnuit Helong it to what sovereign 
oi couiitiv it 1111 V, It was discovered m 
the jewel loom aliout twenty yeais ago, 
and IS woithy of its place among the scep¬ 
tics of England 

Kcic too lie the swords of spiritual and 
of temporal justice, and the C«ffana, or 
bwoid of meic} Its pointless blade re¬ 
poses, like tlic blades of its sterner asso- 
ciites, in rf iichly-cmbioideicd scabbard 
And heie is the golden wme-foimtain —> 
a large dish, of some twenty inches dla- 
ini ttr, lieautifully chased, sujiportedhv em¬ 
blematic figures, and surrounded with shells 
From itH ceutie uses a group of Naiads, 
which should have been JJaicAaniett smeo 
upon high fcstiv als it used to play wme, 
not watei, at the royal tablet The good 
city of Plymouth piesentcd it to Charles 
II, who was but httle, I believe, addicted 
to the simpler element. Bmce his merry 
days. It has been 1 'ft as a toy in the jewel- 
room, or displajed only at the coronation 
banquets, enjoying a dry and wineless sine¬ 
cure 

The huge golden cup, out of which our 
kings dnnk at that li%h solmcuty fo (lie 
healths of their people t a»4 the yet larger 
sacramental chiltee and patuaa* whmh 



G&ffirles pi«Baited to the CStaiwl 
1^0 Tower; and the doaeo, t believe,Wiij^ 
dalt-cdlars (ae our interpreteas CBlleil|lp(na> 
ihoogh iif that capacity they are fit diidy fior 
a Br^(hgn%ien dinner-table), with dishes, 
and plates, and spoons of the satne glorious 
metal, I must leave imehronicled, for the 
Jtnpalla^ with the golden eagle, out of 
whose beak the consecrated oil is poured 
by the archbishop. on the new king’s 
bosons attract attention. The history of 
the original Ampiilla would he a precious 
bit for our lady of the legend. It was 
borne from heaven by an angel to &e Abbey 
of Sras in Picardy, one of whose abbots 
gave it to Thomas h Beckett, who gave it 
to Henry 11.; and a bad returp he met for 
so holy a gift! The Roundheads, however, 
melted it down with as little reverence as 
if it had been secular gold: and the pre¬ 
sent Ampulla, with its accompanying sp^n, 
are of mere carnal manufacture, but very 
handsome; and though gold, says the 
proverb, maketh itself wings, the pinions 
of this sacred bird have never yet been 
stretched for a further flight than between 
the Jewel-house and Westminster Abbey. 

The ha^smal font, from which our 
Prmcess C^rlotte was the last to receive 
the holy syfobols, occupies in its height 
two shelves of this splendid repository. It 
is a stately specimen of art- the golden 
spurs of the king, and the golden bracelets 
of the queen, bnng back to us the recollec¬ 
tion of chivalrous rimes. The first might 


haiwi*<^ly dedked^'l^l^of the hmhMt 
bibod and bravery: me Is^er graeeo rite 
fmrest lady who emiled on his emprise. 

Somethuig now to move and 
ter at my right hand, Uke the feda mor~ 
gmm of Itihan h^oaimheres. . It was a 
model of the "Whita Tower—^the city ctf 
Exete r’s p resent to William III.: this model 
of the White Tower is, in truth, as yellow 
as gold could make it. Yet had it been 
stiver, the likeness would not have been 
more correct; since, thanks to our brew¬ 
eries, and steam-vessels, and gasometers, 
the White Tower is nearly as black as a 
coal-pit. 

It revolved beautifully under its crystal 
globe, showing its alternate fronts, and 
glittering to the lamps. The young visit¬ 
ants werein ecstasy, and I was youthful 
enough to delight in the toy, and admire 
its jewelled snmces and lizaras, its diamond 
trophies, and emerald windows. 'Ihen, 
also, the state-crown revolved, and its orb 
of brilliants shone like a thousand stars 
melting into one. 

The curtain was then slowly drawn—and 
all again was dim and dusky—and the 
crimson shadows again settled on the 
walls. 

Ihe burly warder next asked for the 
shilling ,—and touched his fee and his cap, 
—and home I went with my young com¬ 
panions, full of the wonders of the Jewel- 
room, and of the kindness of dear good 
UNCLE JOHN. 


BARCAROLLE. 

Fr(m ti Tale of Venice. 

nv B. SHB1.TOM MACKENZIE. 

Tlioo art lovelier than the springing 
Of a flower in leafy June,-— 

Thy sw^t voice is like the singing 
Of the night-bird ‘neath the moon; 

Thine eyes have all the brightness 
Of the golden birtb of dan’n, 

And thy foot the bounding lightness 
Of a wood-nymph's on the lawn! 

There is beauty in each feature 
Of thy mind-ill umined face. 

And { love thee as a creature 
iFttll of majesty and grace, 
iiike the onrush of a river, 

Arir^v-dartlpg by its slioie, 

U the tide of love, .which,, ever 
,, Flows thee,'^ear lAonore t ’, 

w l>w«llhet,l881, iwy'ba bS« a 

fitomam ^ whuh' caa be ebtrined ie eflkwefpab* 


tbe L^y’e M««rine fi 
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tHE MQtJNTAm dEOSS. 

A tAtJi or fHB venoean wars. 


' MouniQt sans < 168 b<nia<iur« je mourrai eana regret. m~Corndu«. 
** Crinkes beget diagvaoe) aad not the sca£fo!d.”<~i>-I^ofta{re. 


I was born at Angers, In tbe depturt- 
ment.of the Maine and Loire, on the 
3d of January, 1777> and am the last de¬ 
scendant cf the noble family of P-~—— 

1 lost my &ther in the emigration, and 
my mother ended her days in a prison. 
I have neither brother nor sister, nor any 
relation living. I attained my seven¬ 
teenth year a few days since, and already 
my houta are numbered—already the 
thread of my existence is about to be 
severed ~already death, and what a 
death, stares me m the face: but I will 
not anticipate. It is for myself, not for 
the world, that I write those useless linos: 

, my fate interests none—it is to fill up 
i^oraents, fortunately few in number, to 
wrown thoughts that, if indulged in, would* 
drive me to despair—^it is to alleviate, if 
retrospection can lesson, the miseries'of 
, a bursting heart; if not, it will break at 
once. 


had taken an active part in the affitir of Lr 
V endee. No one knew exactly whiKt had 
become of thmn. I was not long, howevetv 
left a stranger to their fate, for paa^ng a 
day or two afterwards through the P&e 
d’Armes," I observed an immense crowd, 
assembled. I looked to fsee what was 
the matter, and, tied to the stake, pale, 
disfigured, weltering in his gore, I beheld 
the venerable Fewer Ausolmo. The 
vociferations of the mob were deafening, 
the public voice accused him of the moat 
odious crimes: but he had been my 
master, had loved me, perhaps. 

To rush through the crowd, and throw 
myself at his feet, was my first impulse; 
but Irecidlected that such marks of tender¬ 
ness from me, would but serve to swell 
the catalogue of his crimes—hid my 
face in my haudkerchief, and wept bit¬ 
terly. EdVhnan, 1 aLo found, had been 
arrested: the two fell beneath that terrible 


I followed ray father at fourteen years 
of age: long before I was .sixteen, he 
perished. I returned immediately to 
my native town, poor and pennylcss. 
All my father had to bequeath me was, 
a last embrace, a last advice, the example 
of his devotion to his colours, of his he¬ 
roic courage, of his private virtues. I 
sought my mother—she was dead. I 
asked for her grave—^it was unknown. 
Strangers had possessed themselves of 
our property. 

We nad left one or two relations in 
the town where we resided; they were 
dead. Those we had once called 
friends, dared not recognise me—and if 
. they had ventured, would they still have 
lov^ me ? poor, friendless as I was I 

There were, however, two persons, af¬ 
ter whose fate I anxiously inquired; the 
one, an ecclesiastic, who had formerly 
taught me Greek and Latin, called, Father 
Anselmo: the other, a musiciaii, from 
whom 1 had also received instructitms, 
a M. EdelmaH I inquired idtet them;, 
for both I knew were deeply bound in 
gratiti^; to my felher, s^ to obtain 
Utebr cUmbtiserati^ was no^ my ,la^ re^' 
source, t was toM.that both werevbUsnt 
partiaaiQts of the revolu^on* ,^<ir that 


scythe, the revolution, that sjnires not 
even its own children. 

The day was rapidly ilrawing to a close, 
the bleak winds had cliilled me with cold, 
for it was winter. I had not where to 
lay my head, having but just exchanged 
my last ^^osxignai for a scanty morsel 
of bread. I recollected having in my 
childhood passed some days in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, at the house of Madame 
■—— ■ ; alas! gratitude forbids that I 
should name her. ft was at her house 
my father and, I had slept the night be¬ 
fore our emigration: thither then 1 
bent my steps, tliough with scarcely suf¬ 
ficient strength to rmicb the village. 1 
arrived late at night, and proceeded at 
once to the house of my friend. Upon 
being admitted, I threw myself, or ramer 
fell, at her feet, for 1 could no longer 
stand: “ In tim name of charity,*’ I cried, 
** let me have a drop of wine^ and a lit- 
. tie straw to lie on ; 1 am Anting &oiu 
want and fatigue} 1 shall die if 1 pass 
another ui^^t in the snoW; you are 
the only friend yom poor Uttie Aiwisto 
has left to him m th^> 

She embraBedt,meaa my <fl|iC^^ 
have done, end luRf 
upon my shader. And uhl whgt an 





' inCtipi^Bibld charosj teai**‘‘'*t*«Wihe4,fo? 
tile Dnisfortunes of others, leod, to the 
countenance of a womani I 1. had never 
before remarked how perfectly beautiful 
she was. Earnestly enibrdng the neces* 
sity of prudence upon me, she conducted 
me as soon as 1 had partaken of some re* 
ft«shment to a private chamber at the 
end of a long ^lery, in which I oba^ed 
three beds. I^e told me I had nothing 
to fear from their occupants, for that they 
were alike companions in misfortune. I 
did not, however, see them that night, for 
no sooner did I lay my head upon the 
pillow, than I fell into a deep sleep. 
When I opened my eyes, the day was al¬ 
ready far advanced. 

My comrades embraced me as a 
brother, my father’s name* was not un¬ 
known to them. Our sentiments were 
the same, our misfortunus were cast in 
the same mould. One common destiny 
awaited us. They oflPered me something 
more than the mere consolation of 
words I they spoke of dangers to be in¬ 
curred, of glorj' to be acquired. They 
were anxious to attach me to their cause; 
I was eager to link my fate to theirs, 
whatever it might be. Friendship must 
at every season, in every condition of life, 
be a delicious feeling; but in youthful 
hearts, hearts bruised by misfortune like 
oum, it becomes, 1 may say, a religious 
sentiment. 

The oldest of my companions, a native 
of Chollet, whos< naine was Lemairc, 
might have been twenty years of age. 
He possessed a good figufo, and, without 
being decidedly handsome,fine counte¬ 
nance, inclining to seriousness; and a 
character full of resolution^ energy, and 
presence of mind. His friend, the Che¬ 
valier do Villats, who seemed to pay him 
the greatest deference, was a year or two 
younger, and although little more than 
«iy oWn was mu<m more manly in a)>- 
pearance than myself. His face was 
handsome in the extreme, his eyes 
Sparkled with fire and vivacity, mid his 
high and noble brow was shaded with 
ringlets of the darkest blown. His figuio 
was good, and his address particularly 
pleasing. He possess)^ in ap eminent 
ds^pee all that reckless gaiety 4nd cbeeiv 
iiiliiess, that so freqneath ^hamcterisa 
the season pf youth. ’Thi^ 

'Were parde^lariy di^lAyhd In ^ 'pcsi^^y 
me.> ,«saM'nm 
d 


S dje jMieial that Ai^te .la #01 
in thlguise.’’ 4|lpd^mdb»S my 
id id&ninurive figure, my, blue eyes, 
fair hair falling in thick ripi^ets over my 
neck, and the clear white and red of a 
delicate complexion I had inherited from 
my mother, who was an Alsaciehne, 
and which characterises all her coimfry- 
women, gave me, to my infinite regretii an 
appearance of female timidity, thxA had 
often exposed me to the suspicions and 
raillery of the rude and vul^r. 

« I shall take care to undeceive M. le 
General,” said I, answering to the remark 
of De Villars, “ in the first engagement 
where I can shed my blood in the ser¬ 
vice of my king,” 

Lemaire smiled at my enthusiasm, and 
pressed my hand warmly. De Villars, 
who feared he had offended me, threw 
himself into my arras. 

These young men had already distin¬ 
guished themselves in the afiairs^ of Da 
Vendee. Their intelligence, their seal, 
their tried courage, their youth, even as 
freeing them from suspicion, had caused 
them to be entrusted by the brave La- 
roche-Jacquelin with an important mis¬ 
sion to the exiled Bourbons. Already 
they were returned, the most important 
part of their instructions fulfilled; and 
the most unexpected—the happiest suc¬ 
cess, the results of which will most pro¬ 
bably not be lost to the succeeding gene¬ 
ration, had thus far crowned their efforts. 
All that remained to be clone, was once 
more to cross La VendCe; for which pur- 

f iose they had been promised passports 
;y one of the chiefs of the interior. These 
papers shortly arrived : the bonds of 
our friendship bad meanwhile been closely 
drawn by the uniformity of our misfor¬ 
tunes, and by the close tamiliarity which 
was the result of our strict seclusion. We 
vowed that death alone should separate 

us. Our kind friend, Madame . 

had provided us with volunteer uuifcsrms, 
ahd, having furnished us with money and 
provisions, made us promise to return to 
ner on© day, should we escape the almost 
inevitable dkngers with whieh w© Were 
surrounded. I made the promise without 
shrinking—X bad no fea% no doubts, gs 
to the futurei tiie first 8#i|g|^ for llff© 
doe* not startle ihe souli on c^^utnu^, 
it embdidehs it. To the in^Mriepipiw 
nundy all Is vast and .llPko. 

hppe.andfotucityto Itiia wb#ae 




«iiifi!iHEitinPFIi(iUi«» ^Bows Bot thtt it 
oniii tl«v «Aik (0 ail its {jittering Olu- 
iloi^ and Wva ntiug^t bemod, sBve mi- 
neiy and angids^. Bveiy thkig suc«eeded 
to tile ntmost of our ■wisbeS, W« arrived 
under tW ro;^Bl banners* not indeed with¬ 
out Obstacle) but without aciddent* and 
we mi^t have esteeMed otrrselvef hapoy 
—if faaimiiieas it cmdd be called* to to 
spared ^ blow that would have Mien 
wjaile the heart was still warm and flushed 
with expectation* only to be crushed be¬ 
neath its weight when grief and disap- 
pcdntment had blasted eveiy hope. 

I pass rapidly over these events, for 
they reed so vividly names dear to grati¬ 
tude and friendship, that 1 feel unable to 
dwell upon them. Notwithstanding ray 
extreme youth, I had already distinguished 
myself in five or six engagements. 1 had 
gained the esteem of the Royalist aitny, 
.the confidence of my superior officers, and 
had been promoted to the command of a 
tompany some weeks before the defeat of 
the Royalists at Le Mons. 

I had received several wounds in the 
previous actions, and, though slight, some 
of them were still unhealed; so that in 
the affair of Le Mons, the fatigues of die 
preceding days, together with the loss of 
strength, weighed heavily upon me; to 
complete my misfortunes, my horse was 
killra under me, and my sword was 
broken close to the hilt, at the very 
commencement of the engagement. 

One should have seen the tumult, the 
confusion, the disorder of the army, and 
heard the clamour, the vociferations of tlie 
people. One should have witnessed the 
disinters of that dreadful day, to be able 
to fbrm even a slight idea of it; the 
bravest of the Royalist soldiers wandered 
to and fro in the streets, vainly endea¬ 
vouring *to rally, while ^eir uncertain 
movements, their incessant outmes of 
Thge and terror, mingling with the hoarse 
shouts of the victomus republicsas, in¬ 
creased tenfold the horror of onrsHuf- 
tioii. At last, I succeeded in ^dieinag 
• psj% roumf ste, at the base m a 
and ru|yg^ decUv^r, theh^^ts t^whhm 
were sonimanded by a company of n^mb- 
Itemgi, whp wHe Sastenmg to out . 
o0m'u ^ as the Innumerable 
uMi i^ bahiEion and heami of vM limr- 


to be gshdof 

eiddenuy g^^g Wayi we our ad¬ 

vantage to tfee ulmosii, how preSfdhg on¬ 
wards,' now fitlHng back, as' if' undethr- 
mined whether to come to an engagement 
or not: had we done so, we must have 
had the worst of it, on account ai their 
occupying the heights; but we expected, 
by tiring them ou^ to have been enabled 
to drive them from their posts, which 
would have been of singular advantage 
to our party. At length, after a hot 
struggle, and considerable loss on both 
sides, they seemed disposed to evacuate 
the field. In relinquishing their post, 
however, and as a last resource, they 
drove some of our own artillery, whicn 
blocked the passage, against us with a 
force which was increased to such a de¬ 
gree by the perpendicularity of the de¬ 
scent, that at th(‘ moment when about to 
gi\e an order to “charge,” I was struck 
in the chest with so much violence by 
one of the poles, that T fell back almost 
lifeless on a heap of the slain. At the 
instant I was struck down, the republi¬ 
cans saw thoir advantage; for a sliout of 
victorj', accompanied b^ a cry of despair 
from my own troops, rang in ray ears 
until recollection and sensation had aban¬ 
doned me altogether. It was the cool 
momiag air that at length revived me. 
Memory returned slowly. My ideas, be¬ 
wildered at first, soon however got into a 
more regular train. A confused murmur, 
growing gradually more and more distant, 
first struck upon my ear. I listened ea¬ 
gerly, and soon distinguished, not only 
sounds, but #ords; they were accom¬ 
panied by regular footfalls; and, by the 
clashing sound produced by bayonets and 
muskets, I rightly judged it to be a de¬ 
tachment of military on a march. I sup¬ 
posed them to be making a circuit of the 
town in order to ascertain ibe number of 
slain, and to prevent the escape of any 
survivors. In this 1 was not mistaken; 
for now and iben, when they discovered a 
straggling royalist, wlio, like myself, bad 
been reserved for a worse fate than that 
of dying m struggle, tli^ shot h^ 
without mercy. Already had I heard fii^ 
quent (bscharges of musketry, aceCidpa-' 
ided by savage yells, wbii^ died awhjf 
amulst shouts of triumjpb from 
leas coriqmriors. No ttoe ws# tqrl^iost: 
wejte 4tt, the' dtext ‘1' 

bb'io'its* 



io awwiXJp^*' ot «aol reflec- ,. 

becojnea.oi©!* vuloabfe tb© newrer q^e^|l^’f*i^W)s4^l©{,¥4»?i^|^lf 1^ W 
«ppro«ihee». 'Ev«)ry avenu© arto se* tlie fiiftti tiin©»,.th^, 

? tit^iraly fftiarcl«dl> ©very house was '^Josply his eye, be fetaitted; 

»shuto I perceieed a Wder ^idi^ a qen> quickjly,. ** how comes the winder (.open ? 
.^fiised mass of mhbtsh ,^hat had Wn the bi^atHl futt then entered help! ’^,. 
heajied together to form a basticade: to « I(«enedit to hear the 
pUce it a^dhst 'tiie wail of a house-~to swered dac^^uetine, composedly: -^1 can 
mount it, was but the work of an instant. disUn^ish your shot aipong a Utoufand,’' 
1 reached die roof at the moment a dis- she added !aughing-<>>*‘di 9 doaemo»hrjapt'e, 
charge of musketiy broke the last step of could, I tbinl^ be a htUng bride for a 
Ae ladder, from which Z was but in the republican soldier, if I loved not such 
act of removing my foot. Unhurt, but music? But go, go, atid do you be the 
not out of danger, I passed from the roof first to seize the brigand.” 
of the house, on which I then was, to the She pushed him out of the room, and 
next, and so on from one to the other, shut the door. In another instant ,he 
Still pursued, sdll in sight of my enemies, might return-—I had not a mompnt to lose. 
I reached the turn of the street before A few words exchanged rapidly whh my 
the soldiers, who bad att^ped to re-load protectress, whose admirable proseni^e, of 
their muskets, could pimsue me. In the mind had undoubtedly saved me, sufiSced 
angle I perceived a smaB window, whose to decide her to bestow upon me one of 
ill-closed fastenings yielded to my first her own changes of apparel. With her 
effort. With one bound I was in the assistance,my toilette Was soon completed; 
centre of the chamber. A young girl of it waa simple, but neat and tidy. My 
the lower order was in the act of dressing hair was gathered up beneath Jac<}ue- 
herself: she uttered a cry of surprise. line’s long-eared Vendean cap, ^idi was 
You have nothing to fear,” I said; sOjartfully placed, as, in great measure, to 
<'^8ve rni unfortunate brigand, and Heaven hide my discoloured brow, and which 
will reward you.” With thesewords I now seemed merely the effect of sun-bmti. 
threw myself upon her bed, anebdrew the After having assured myself, a gUpce 
^coverings over me. My c-ap had remained in tlie broken remains of a mirror, that 
where 1 had, passed *tbe night. I said in my present attire it was not imposuble 
before thsd my hair fell in long ringlets that 1 should succeed in. deceiving the 
over roy^ shoulders. 1 tumed upon my troops who were still in pursuit of nj^ 1 
face,- for my forehead was discoloured hastened to roll up my pistols, poniard, 
with gunpowder, and I closed my eyes, and all my militaiy trappings iu my grey 
At that instant the dom* of the room was jacket, which was decorated with the red 
burst open: the soldiers Altered. cloth heart and epaulette that dist^n- 

“ Ha I” cried one, “hare is the pretty guished the Vendeans. 1 tied all up in 
Jacqueline t . Tell us, girl, have you got the red handkerchief that had served pe 
a Imgand here ? ” as a scarf a moment before, and hanging 

; , Jacquehne, fortunatelv,i;did not answer, my little parcel on my ann, I approa^ed 
or her voice post have betrayed her emo- Jacqueline, and having forced upon her 
iioii;thwapproacheddiebed,andh>okedat acceptance a couple of gold piec^ the 
ipe:Inis fur one is Jacqdeline’s young mm^ of my little fortune, but which she 
sister, J /Impw her weH,'"’ said another, received most unwillingly, and having he.- 
,They looked un^ the Ipd, searched all stowed a grateful kiss^npon her p«©^y 
over the^mom, pinrcetl a bundle'of clothes brown chej^, I proceeded once more, to 
that lay in on© comer with their bayonets, encounter my enemies. I arrived _,at the 
scattered a pile of shapings that lay in fqj^Jff tfaestaim in time tohepr.thep^e- 
another, and ©gain approached the bed. di^ns, of the soldiers, whp had just 
I had^notmoved. desisted foom their ^itle^ search* 1 

“'Ko use m losing oor time said .passed them without l?«h|g noticed*, 
asoljdier, lu^|a«id has gone forthar, This was dm mt thne | had .bepi at 
he wlh ^cape iff i©mfun tpngerv^^ Zm therelc^,not,kpah^^^ 

$0 toying, Mth to oath a J I wajked to 

Ibe *toto ” AM> weeki%aa,outtetZ^''wh*to 

^ ^ vl' , to’Wf^ to® ^ 





'S' kowMi§lf' 'fud^ly ttaiiw » 

^ropttjlhg;^ 1^ muweit belwe lie; 
ibs^ettvelVy J iieleded e coi^Ie el 
« Halt J '‘"cried he, «,neo8e 
oat an drdeir,<--^o itttif the ' I 

ot^i^d. • ^ .■' >' 'J' ,' ', ' 

^ The olSce wai a hti^ge; )(W|^ Crowded 
with women, the niogt pliable 

Umentationa, and mth ydunK weeping 
children, gome of whom, poor ntUeunfar- 
timatea! had heeft Separated hrom thoir 
mothers, in all likelihiwd for ever, during 
the trouble md conhitnond the preceding 
day; all of them waiting till it pleased 
their conquerors to decide tq>on their fates. 

* And thou, too, art'one of , these W- 
gtmdesf" said a wan, addressing me, 
while his ferocious aspect seemed to ea> 
pand with on infernal joy, at seeing another 
victim in his power. 

“ No,” I replied simply to his interro- 
gatorv. 

“ Who art thou ?—And where is thy 
passport ? ” 

*‘1 have not got a passport,—I am, the 
daughter of Jean Vidal, the miller of ih , 
who was killed in defending the republic 
against the brigands; we are poor, and a 
numerous family, and I came to Lc Mons 
to look for service; ^ving arrived during 
the confusion of yesterday, I was so terri¬ 
fied that 1 hid myself until this morning, 
and am now returning to my native village, 
that is all/ 

'Hio daughter of Jean Vidal I ” said 
my interro^tor, ** that is posslhle: take 
her before the President ^int Aubin,” 
said he, tnrding to a soldier; ** he belongs 
to that village, and if she does not deceive 
us, he will remUly recognise her.” 

The president was at the other end of 
the room* Mis back was towards me, a 
idume of tri-eolonred feathers decorated 
his hat, and a tri-coloured ribbon' ^s 
passed in guise of a scaif over one shonlder, 
oenedth the other. He was engaged in 
omivematibn, and, as I thoi^t, spoke 
with jtBwdi action, if not violence, v. I gave 
mysetf up as bst. Hy heait mnk .Whin 
me, the laj^ drc^s gatitered upon my 
brow, wy eyes grew 1 felt as ifahout 
to fidnt. At trot iPstrot, my tiltlepatcel 
riipflng 6pm my aiica» ptwiiised me^. { 
looked round,'mw whehs lwasytmdreeel- 
leeted tiiat fironeis aloitB epuldsave'rhet 
another iostmit,. igtifi*. 

«;At ' 

Attd ftiu^'hawe I m 

Voi. IV.—No. 4.' 


dan^—'tiiw dedth, 

that must edmo ioohelt^mf later? 
Would it not he more thm> 

in yeiurs to eome, when, nerha|b^ 

'ties,—new affections—” 
intenmpted in my meditation,' 
my arin rudely grasped by thestmebi fi^t^ 
son tiiat had intemigated me beftme.. 

“ Come I ” said be, “ and let us see- if 
Saint Aubtu will recollect tiiee.-—Smi*ely> 
as thou art oi the village^ thou remroibetbat 
him?”’ 

I was saved a reply, hy finding iroeelf 
opposite the presii^t. 1 listen^ eimly 
whilst my conductor repeated the sto^ 1 
had invented; and, if 1 felt any emotion, 
it was tiiat of shame and contrition, fmr 
having purchased at the expense of truth 
a continuantee of a life of which I was 
almost weaiy, and of which, the Giver 
of life might deprive me, perhaps, at the 
next moment. Saint Aubin listened at¬ 
tentively to the speaker, and then sud¬ 
denly turning round, he fixed his t^es 
upcm me with an expression of sadness 
that I shall never forget. This state of 
uncertainty did not iW a moment: his 
countgliance, noble and benevolent, in the 
highest'Megree, was impressed with a pe¬ 
culiar air ' of care and fhoughffiitness 
that seemed habitual. His look, though 
benevolent in the extreme, was so pene¬ 
trating, that he seemed to retwl the hi- 
most recesses of my heart. Had we 
been alone, 1 should have thrown myself 
at his feet and confessed who I was. I 
should have aSked him to show me that 
mercy, for vWiich none ever pleaded to' 
him in vain: before so many witnesses, 
the danger would have been too great. 
Hiedetenniaatioh seemed taken—a mail#, 
tite sweetest 1 had ever seen, lit up his 
fine features, while patting my tmeek 
with the back of his hand, Im said in me 
in a tone of affectionate commiseration — 

“ Aittoiaetie 1 

bow l^fied thoQ must have /hbed!” 
With what a timisport ol gratitude and 
rtspi^t I shot^ have press^ my l^'to 
that hfuid, cowdl have done it wi^Umt 
ruinii^, my benefedor I He mm^ iivp 
read in niy cmniteiiatioei the 

heart*; He tmmed to his ipuil 
havini imd sealed « doib ' 

btome«'<'‘ ” i''; 

“I Wd'lfe, 

art td ’ 

' ',3 » ' '' ' 



' mi; 


The death ef h« ttiothwi 
ItM ^ i)a the h^ of Coii8tance> (» vdl 
iNirin {iiuie> a bli^k that a tetidej? friend^ 
fhip can.aloRo fill up, The fK)Ht«ry life 
dftughtw leadi is a perpetual source 
disquietude to met I fm for her 
health a;ed for her happiaeas, and it has 
long^ my intentloo to nve her a 
coihpaaio& of her onm Tbj man- 
neiBi xny child and dtv thnidity, please 
me; Uiou haJi received the educadon of 
a |entieweimm»’' said he, lowering his 
rmce to a whisper that 1 alone could 
hear, and then once more raising it to the 
dear calm tone in which he had at first 
iqx^en, he contiuuedt Constance will 
xecm't’e> and love thee as a sister. Thou 
knoWQst, perhaps, that sin^ the wai has 
out in Ca Vendde,^^' family in^ 
habit a small house in- |he village of 
$aacy, zraar Sarthe. Thhu mayest be 
ignorant of the road, end as thy age and 
see require protection, here is a worthy 
ipan wiio will accompany thee.” 

My eyes during this time were bent 
n|KHt the ground. ' I trembled lest my ex¬ 
cellent protector should discover the de¬ 
ception I was paotising upon him. When 
at length 1 dared raise them to hiii|ace, I 
fibserved his still beaming upon die with 
^ same kind expression; he smiled, and 
poittdng to the man wh6 was to serve me 
•a ^de, ** Go then, my child,” said be, 
siud may Heaven prosper thee!” 

He then turned, and mitered into con- 
•umjaation with a person ip^eai him. 

* Worthy, exceUentman I” I exclaimed, 
mentally, ‘‘may the protection of that 
. power thou invokest in my behalf attach 
itself to thy footsteps where'er thou goest. 
May it extend to thy fisinily, and to all 
those whom' tlUHi lovest! ilnd if the re- 
thy virfsues merit be denied in 
this vale of competition and cruelty, may- 
est thou eiyoy it tenfold m that hlissful 
■ State to which thy virtues call thee 1” 

,I quitted the office, aqd. dreading to 
betray my^lf by ctmyersation, I on 
my way in atoosf ur^sroken sllqnce. 
We were accompanied by several or the 
women and ehiydren before mCn;tioned, 
and Ibpm-thebe' 'dlscothiafe I gathered' nu¬ 
merous of the ^eellence of my be- 
RCfsctot'Chmui,,, Sahey wasiourjeagues 

imd of ^ 
Jftotn -an sam&en^ on which 


, 'Alas! wvaa naat I’Snd-w 
in the retraipeetiopt',as ill <di thul^ lwdl 
passed since, were stiU'the bright, 
dassling future, beckoning iny ymmg 
heart onwards in pursuit of joys thaiwmw 
no sooner within my reach, than they 
vanished from my sight, and were low 
forever. - 

The village of Sancy does not contain 
more than four or five houses, amimgW 
which, the farm of M. Saint Aubm, with 
its four white chimneys, standsconspicuoua. 
The approach to it is by a narrow foot¬ 
path, winding circuitously over the bosom 
of a lofty eminence, whose rocky and 
picturesque sides, assuming the most fon- 
tastic shapes from a wild and itingular 
contrast to the tranquil character of the 
village at its base. Daring the quarter 
part of the year, a few stunted hollies, 
with here and there a cluster of mul¬ 
berry-bushes, interspersed with, tufts of 
variegated mosses, whose pleasing va¬ 
riety of tints harmonising perfectly, and 
forming a relief to the eye, are the 
only^ signs of vegetation visible., But 
thisiiterility is amply made up for in the 
Spring, at that season reviving nature 
clothes the rocks with green, the yellow 
primrose, and the delicate anemone, en¬ 
amel the verdant carpet; and the sweet- 
scented violet, biding her modest head 
beneath her spreading leaves, exhales her 
sweetest odours. On tiie summit of the 
rock, on a rude but verdant platform, 
whence the eye wanders amidst the most 
delicious pastures, stands tm antique stone 
cross, adding much to the singulari^ of 
this wild spot, and giving to it sometning 
of a miraculous appearance. The clear 
unruffled waters of a rivulet, meandering 
under the shade of a double row of wil¬ 
lows, after various turnings and windings 
through flowery banks, bathes the foot rf 
the rocks, and ends its wandering course 
half a mile b^nnd in the Sarthe. The 
soft murmurs of itsripplfog waves forms 
the only interruption to tiie death-like 
stillness that roigns around. Beyond are 
smiling pfoins interspersed, with*thicket8 
and cramps of lofty trees, resembling in 
the distance verdant islets. ^Occasionally 
the eye traces the^wiiidings of the beau¬ 
tiful Saithe, with cottages scattered along 
its banks, interscctilig the rich parfurUs' 
like numerous lakes, and dtogetber form¬ 
ing a scene me-emtnent in Inveliness. 

smhe tmae to'^gafie On 
Wdaosne. wW auraued oiur vsiV. and 




'ihnib ^ 


Mosi* finitiS M our destination. Mf 
gnidd o)iiduetid me at onoe to the ehatn- 
D«p in wfaid) Constance asuatiy sat, and 
ilpving announeed me as the heareit of a 
letter from her frther, left us together ' 
^ Coostattee Saint Aubin apipeated about 
aticteen yem of age. She was peidmps 
not the most beautiful woman I had ever 
beheld, but there Iras tiiat about her 
whidi at once convinced me she was the 
only woman I could ever love. I know not 
if it is thus isith other men; but on me this 
first impression was sudden as thought 
sudden as the first glance that shot from 
her eye~4 glance animated with so kind, 
so tender, so touching a benevolence, that 
it seemed as though an angel had been 
sent from the regions above to minister 
to our wants on earth. 

Her form, which was small and deli¬ 
cate, was one of perfect symmetry. Her 
dark glossy hair fell in rich and cluster¬ 
ing ringlets, over a brow and neck of the 
purest alabaster. She was pale, but when 
she spoke, or was animated by any inter¬ 
nal emotion, her cheek seemed to bpyrow 
the hue of the blush rose: but it wae^her 
eyes—her long beautifully-shaped, dark, 
dove-like eyes, that at once captivated 
my heart: the long silken lashes that 
eluded them, contrasting with the white¬ 
ness of her cheek, increased too much 
perhaps her natural paleness; but bers 
was not the paleness of disease, it seemed 
even to lend to her beauty a charm frr 
more calculated to sink into tlie soul, 
than merely to attack the eye. 

The first sight of me seemed to inspire 
an interest in the heart of Constance. She 
smiled, and with an amiable cordiality 
bade me be seated. She opened her fa¬ 
ther’s letter, and by degrees, as she read, 
her sentiments, witnout losing any of their 
kindness, seemed to have taken a difi'erent 
turn. Her embanrassment increasing 
with every line she read, was visible on 
her countenance. Her bosom heaved, 
the colour rose into her cheeks, and her 
eyes filled with tears, that she vainly 
struggled to suppress. She turned her 
head away for a moment, at the next she 
rose, and with the letter still m hef hand, 
she came, and taking mine affectimiately, 
she said, ** Mademoiselle, have no frare, 
ksto. you ate safe; bat life must be ptu- 
added she, after a pause, add 
the writing to her li|is, she tl^w 
tt into tiw ftre. then, tamed mme 
mn to m0» and pemaiiniii fiiaotiim> 


«he tirtof her (una tsA ■ 

min^idg her te«$ iHtit' ajittoi taidj^ 
« If *e affection of 4 kiat#^ tito ^ 
sincevest friendship and eommfttetotimi 
eut alleviate your and supply 
any way what I fear you hsvt 
are not wholly unhappy " 

I.tried to speak, but was only ^le to 
stammer forth some incoherent words* 1 
pressed the hand I held in mine (titiS* 
nateiy to my Ups and faeartl^ ' 

Ah I” said she, perceiidng my fti* 
creasing emotion, “if you knew how I 
love you already I” 

She loved me I—she said so!—■ 

“ Tell me your name,” she continuedi 
“ or tell me by what name you wish to 
be called ?” 

“ I am caUed Antoinette,” I n^Iiedi 
blushing. 

“ Come then, dear Antoinette, some 
till I present to my grandmother a iMW 
candidate for her affection itt my new 
found sister.” 

So saying, she drew my arm witiiin 
hers, and we passed into the next cham¬ 
ber, where old Madame Saint Aubiu was 
seated by the fire in ao easy chair, occu¬ 
pied |p« reading the Bible. Constance 
, approached, and having spoken to her in 
a low voice, for a moment or two, she led 
me towards her.' The kind old woman 
placing her book on a table that stood 
near her, received me with a benevol^int 
smile, and embracing me, said— 

“ Welcome, my poor child, welcome 
to Us. And thou, lob, hast suffered! Atu! 
alas! BO you^g, and unhappy! but with 
us thou wilt forget thy cares. Constance 
is a good girl, and will love thee as a 
sister.” 

I sball not attempt to describe the 
first weeks 1 passed beneath the same 
roof with Constance. There was at once 
something delicious, painful, and embaiv 
rassing in my situation. I wished-*<-yet 
dread^ its cessation. At each moment 
a pl^oi idea came to interrupt this 
species of dreatt!' into which I was plunged. 
I was deceiving Constance, and her ge¬ 
nerous father. 1 was not what 1 appeared. 
And I was nourishing a pasatpn that 
might never, perhaps, meetsrith aretmnl. 
1 was winning hy steidth, under tire dhi- 
guise of a Woman, an affection tiud a^er- 
wis# would, iff aft likelihood, hayO been 
denied me. I was deosiviag a htoit 
Constance hi her ofbimrityhaffiheiif^ 
:t^n itia} and I'ifric 



of Conttance imold bn ^e certnki nomae* 8 \mvM ,W3f¥n>t I m why* tii«t in 
^mencM of my Asoeptinn j f^r U ip oeapiti^ ¥ ievn j«i«iM »«|ator, «he wonld 

cruel to be d^vea by death p ber « ceeee ¥ hnre me e!¥p[etber*^ 


¥ved Object, then to Und that oUeot un> 
irordiy our esteem* X decided, then, 
upon confessing every thins to her $ yet 
my own weakness, and the mead of losing 
her, made me delay my explanation from 
day to day. «^2 feared that in ceasing to 
love Antoinette, who would no longer 


(Zb Sa cmetHdei nest ptoniA.) 


Between rito want of being loved by 
Constance, and the imperious duty that 
called upon me to undoceive both her 
and her father, I had not a choice. 1 
sought a moment for au explanation, or 
rather awaited one, in trembKag. An 
orcasiun shortly presented itself. 


LOVE’S VJGILS. 


From the ^rlvguese of Chrutoval FeAfam. 
svrrit A CRirrcAi. accovwt of t«s authob 
Christoval Falf am, or jl^alcao, Knight of the Cross, Admiral and Governor of 

Madeira, was one of the most celebrated of the early poets of Portugal.^ He was the 
cotnnporary and friend of Ribeyra, the Theocritus of the Tagus; and hU poems were 
pnbbsned conjointly with those of that famous pastoral writer. Both were in truth the 
founder of the Paetorid Romantic Eclogue, which, subsequently, became the national 
form of Portuguese poetry. In this department of literature they were unequalled by 
the writers of thrir own or any other country; and, to this day, have had no superiors. 
$ua de Miranda and Jorge <m Montemayor transferred this style of poetry info the 
Castilian tongue, in which it soon became highly popular. Betidea the Eclomie, 
however, our author composed several other f<h||ter pieces. Among them, according 
to the prevailing taste of the time, were many g/swti; * of which the following is, 
perhaps, the most perfect. It is one of the simplrat to be found in the language; a 
rare ment, when we consider tHpi their lalue depended in a great degree upon the 
intricacy of their involution; and makes good the assertion of the German critic, 
Bouterwek, that “ the more simple the motr, the more poetical was, generaliy speaking, 
the gima.*’ Hus, along with the others of the works of Fal^am, is to be found annexed 
to the old edition of toose of his fnend and coten^rary, Ribeyra, Menm e Mopa, 
published a short time antenor to the reign of John til. 

J esanot sleep the weary night-* 

I esnuat sleep for love. 

Rince iimt these eyes in thee beheld 

Their life, their death, their weal, their woe. 

Though eret repose they ne’er repelled, 

iNolt once aid they its sweets since know 
1 hear—I see thee not—then, oh! 

Ihough sadly days and nights on eweep. 

How can X have e’en hope of sleep ? 


My mind,^ for ever occupied 

In thinking o’er its cause of grief. 

With pange is momently supplied— 

Fierce pangs, which find from not^t relief: 

Those mgh%' once made by slumber bridT, 
like darksome i%|, now dreary creep; 

Fhr never, never can X sleep. 

The good of Ufe hath passed and gone, 

■Jlie UL—we evil, only, stays > 

These gatehinga i^ony have grown, 

Mf heart’s keen pgngs can nought appease: 
wuA’aei^ and soul in ji|Ch aphtto, _ > 

^ tW spocifio ttStae for poM^ofthisdra^ in Portuguese, JSrfwrfei— fiosi the 

J[|||NaMr—to Bverilowt htsmlljK •* ovedSowhigs ef toe |«|Brt.” In S^isb OtoiM-^liiSli het 
iWPd »e Permmieee word* even ia thst lennu^ Tn* emerte tern ftir die ctase to wMoh 

w Spewfeet -« pesssat,« powder 



mKifm p*H''ipippi|ffP’» 'l^ 

>» Aind «fttii>«Mr * )>MVJr >|mi«^ ,( 

luim (yta 1 iMfo of «f0iafc il#pli * 

'VfhMt «»V IMiani I Mt, the It4i 

In mjr jto4 hettt wiie lUftkee hie leel i 
I lay me tknt% iHM witla deeure, 

I wake with brain like glowing steel. 

I see tbee not-^tUe day* diow steal; 

I bear thee not the nightB->-ftnd weep; 

And so I cannot—cannot sleep. i. S. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCENE TO WALLENSTEIN’S diMV. 

BY OOETHB. 

« 

The following, written a^ a sort of War Song, was acted as a supplementary scene to 
Ihefirstpartof Schiller’s IVilOgre—Wallenstein's Camp, the night preceding the day 
on which the Weimar Volunteers marched out to join tne Allied Armies. 

DramatU Per$ontr. 

• Fihst H01.KISI1 Yaoer. 

Second Ditto Di tto. 

Fobeion Minstrel. 

Scene—Wallenstein's Camp. 

First Yaoer. 

Here comes a chap across, d’ 3 e st*e, 

I’ll bet he’s hut 01 Itdlj. 

Secokid Yaoer (To the Minstrel), 

What uouldst thou hero, with thy guitar? 

Like bri(ial-biddci^|8onth you ar(>. 

First Yager. 

The gowk that dons such gaudwdress, 

His lusty lan<r ’Ua’t hard to gness. 

Foreign Minetbbl. 

What use can all this tumult be? 

Be civil, and I’ll sing to ye. 

Second Yager. 

Good t good! we’d hear a sumoUiing new. 

'Take care now, intemipt not you (To tke First Yager), 

First Yager. , 

I’ll nothing new! I’ll old lyre*tonea t 
The lid’s in love, you see’t at once \— (Aside.) 

Minstrel (Recitetivo). 

When minds so many meet together, 

To joy or grieve, we know not whether, 

Da (hui! ti dah (Timing his Instruinent). 

First Yager. 

—-—The silly wight \ 

He sings when speaking, in’s despite. 

Minsirel ( Smg ^ g ). 

I must to the field! from ufe^ must sever. 

Though fain would hold me here my heart: 

We part e’en now, perhaps for over, 

No! from thv love X ne’er shall part t 
Forth! to the neld. That’s not to sever, 

Sever from thee cannot this heart.^ 

High hopes are nune, I must efndeavourl 
1 but fulfil my duty's part. 
rU to the field f vrhmwfbre tiot sever ? 

’Tis thine to weep! Tve dudes gotl 
$0 fere thee welj I ^nay, grieve now iievar I, 

Tm fkiae for aye { fprget lipe not I , 



Wui Mmiir JtUty* 

FfMT Yagsr, 

Forget me not! fltugh I that’s all foify! 

Can we remember and be jolly? 

Fo]^t! ha I ha I ourselves foiget wal 
ThtA is the way to live 1 bot^ mine t 
When on oor foes our keen glaives whet we* 

Or clasp coy maids, or quw bright wine. 

Secowd Yagbr. 

'tis not fair our firiend to hinder; 

We’d willing still, lest strain so tender, 

To fight our foes a pleasant part* 

Who loves to live will aye be rushing. 

Where fair are frail and cups are crushing. 

But stiU, one can’t but have a heart. 

To sadness aye will song induce you- " *-"'*** 

First Yager. 

1 s1cep<*~'let not his strain seduce you. 

MiRSTREt (Rt^eais his Song). 

1 must to the field I mm thee must sever 1 
&c. &r. &c. 

Second Yager. ^ 

You’re right, all parting’s but mere play, 

’Tis painful now, anon *t grows better! 

Thy song’s like bright blade fresh from whetter. 

The naft be mine, the edge ,|»hose’t may. 

Concluding CtioRus. 

E’en so I hath the minstrel the deepest truth spoken 
As full) ao know, and feel well. 

Brave youth! soon as e\er the broad day hath broken, 
Gird your loins for the field, say farewell I 
But still think on us in each fierce bloody fight. 

When they’re o’er, and with victory’s laurels you’re dfight 
Oh, bring back again what we leave ye I 
Minstrel {Solo, quasi parlando). 

Yourseucs bring here, 

Oh, loved and dear I 
Chorus. 

And the hmirtiest greeting we’U g^ve ye. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A SONNET.—BY J. W. 

The place is holy—if on earth be found 
Flare holy—with due iTvorence lightly tread 
And wake not (^wt^rn’d echo, where me dead, 

The famed of ages gone, lie tomb’d around; 

Hark! the sweet solemn chaunt and lengUien’d sound. 
Of ** anthem doar" by jiealing ormn le<4 
Rolls thro' the lonely aaslcs.—Ah! straight are fled 
All worldly thoughts. I pass earth’s narrow bound 
jniefi^ its joys, and taste, celestial calm; 

To God submissive, and with man at peace i 
*Tu to the tufi'ering t^t blessed balm. 

May wonted pious nieiody ne'er cease 
In t|tMk long4kallew*4 irdls, dll heavenly toasy 
With aU tlia Jmib oampletes hia diW ae««i« 



EEVIl^W. 


Eitemtitre* 

Mkm JBrec^, By the Autiboir of ** The s 

Bubelthm/* “ Country Cujrate," In 

3 Tols. 

’• Allan Breck*’ is one of those irorics 
which will owe its fame to the au^or’s 
powers of deeply investigating' the per¬ 
verse movements of the human heart; 
nor does Mr. Gleig fall into the error of 
throwing the false glory of romance 
around the nnhapi^ being who is his 
principal character. Allan Breck is a 
creature of sin and sorrow—one for whom 
the reader cannot feel a particle of en¬ 
thusiasm, although there is just enough 
human feeling left in him to excite suf¬ 
ficient human sympathy to lead the reader 
on through the stoi^. Mr. Gleig has 
laid his scenes iyrtho times of the civil war 
. of forty-five, and perhaps too often chal¬ 
lenges comparison with the mighty author 
of “Waverley;” yet we are not certain 
that, as far as reg^s narrative, inc^j^, 
and deep observation, Mr. Gleig is any 
way inferior to his lamented countryman. 
It is in dramatic dialogue and comic cast 
of character that be falls so iniinitcly 
short of his model. The dialogue in 
“ Allan Breck” is remarkably heai-y, 
especially where Mr. Gleig attempts to 
delineate historical events and characters. 
The speeches are then as long, and nearly 
as prosy, as those in the present parlia¬ 
mentary debates, when certain members 
ar^ugnaciously opposed. 

The objection of heaviness, however, 
does not exist, when the speakers in Mr. 
Gleig’s work are of the lower order of his 
national characters. His Scotch dialects 
Captivate the attention, although the 
whole cast of his narrative is grave and 
«ad; while the reader, chained to the book 
by no common power, seldom feels in¬ 
clined fo smile. Indeed, after the wo- 
fill execution of the imiocent and well- 
meanidg Liurd of Ardmore, the narrative' 
closes unth a dreary impression, notwith¬ 
standing the ha^py marriage of the he¬ 
roine. 

Mr. Gleig has ti&en the thread of his 
namitive from some of ^ose traditionaiy 
histories that foimed the hmgedles of pri¬ 
vate Ule, often played by auxiliaries <A' thb 
great natienal drama, that wes then |ier- 
fermim. Allan Bredk wdil'^mie of the’ 
noted ^araciiers df that 

a. 


pouiirayed "03 Mr. Gleig as stained wUh 
all the coarse profligacy that the dami* 
heroes of 'partisan warlairo generally poi« 
sesB, but which is seldom dwelt _oa by 
their biographers. One of the prineij^ 
actors in the scene is Parson IS^’edl, a 
nonjuring clergyman of the Chux^ 
of Scotland, a very good ;|p,an, but, in 
the author’s hands, a bore of the mold 
enormous magnitude. To atone for 
this bad quality, many of (he descriptive 
scenes of his lurking-places are drawn 
with no little beauty. We must add to 
these observations, that Gleig is a high 
moralist. He is not one of those decep¬ 
tive writers tliat pourtrays human life as 
found in children’s story-books, where the 
good are always rewarded in the end, and 
lii'e veiy happy over after. NoUlbig can 
be more mischievous or deceiving than 
such false pictures of life; for virtue is 
but seldom rewarded in this worid, ex¬ 
cepting by the possession of “ that peaod 
which passeth show.” Mr. Gleig cannot 
be reproached with too great adherence to 
what is called poetical justice, as the fol- 
lowiit^^eiie will testify, with which the 
eventful ^lart of the narrative drearily 
closes. We must, however, premise that 
the reader is aware that the sufferer is an 
innocent man :—■ 

“ Tlie remainder of the journey being 
erformed on foot, and in the centre of a 
and »t mercenary sohliers, Fergus had 
little leisure to indulge the working of his 
feelings by conversing familiarly with his 
chaplain As they advanced, moreover^ 
spectacles more and more har^sing met 
them at every step. Each shielding, as 
they passed it, ])oured out its women and 
children to rend the air with their wUd 
cries of indignation and sorrow, while along 
the sides of the hills, groups of men might 
be seen, hanging hks thunder-clouds over 
the vale below. Tergus beheld these sights, 
and listened to those sounds, with ^ha 
deepe^ Jfmotion. Yet he knew that they 
boded nd good to .him i for the troops 
marched In order, with muskets loaded, so 
as to obi'iate all chances of a rescue, ffor, 
to say the truth, d^d he entertain tho 
slightest wi^h that an atfempt so desperate 
should be hatarded; for emen now the fear 
of death overcame not the brodence of jfoe 
politician, which sktisfled him of the utter 
hopeliBsness of % entiwpritB. .Ifthi impsa- 
tiojtis, therefore, were tbwe rather m the 
gra^fied patriot of'th'e rehfots^'i^- 
% f 4 ttjiMphant nmnvMdloQ |hat^ epiiia 
Oplh^ ^(he’^pte atiinded him fo.|he 
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«ikke, and that here at least his memory 
ts^d lih«. not as a eritmnal, hut as a 
h^efactor. 

“ And now the ’ processions approached 
a^ipoint whence the otackened rmn of Ard- 
mpre with its clump of tall beeches oe- 
catne visible.' Fei^gw ' gazed upon it long 
and eagerly, while his flushed cheek and 
the involuntaiy distortions of his features 
marked ihe intensity of the struggle which 
went on within. 

* It would have been an act of huma¬ 
nity to have saved me this,' said he, speak- 
il^[ rather to himeelf than to those around; 
‘ but,' no matter—one more pang, and all 
will be over-' 

“ * 'fake courage,’ whispered Parson 
Neil s ‘ beur up like a man and a Christian. 
Tte Houthems are around you now, and 
they must not see the slightest proof of 
wetness.’ 

“ Fergus instantly averted his eyes, 
though it cost him no common exertion to 
do so, and, keeping them steadily fixed on 
the f^und, proceeded onwards, without 
hazarding.another observation. 

“ A walk of less than half an hour’s dura- 
UoH furried them round the little bay, wash¬ 
ing one side of the hill of Ardmore; and a 
bend in the road shut out both the house 
and the plantations from the s'iew even of 
such as might have looked back in search 
of them. Fergus, as if a load been 
removed from his mind, ventured® to lift 
his eyes; but the first olnect on which they 
rested caused the blootf to curdle in his 
veins; and his step, which had been hitherto 
firm uid nnyielding, began to totter. 
About a gunshot in his front, on an emi¬ 
nence bore of underwood, stood a gibbet, 
from the cross-beams of which a rope 
lo(»dy daiigled, and arouud it lay or sat a 
second body of troops, as if guarding it 
from the aggression of die country people. 
Fergus groaned audibly as with shackled 
hands be seized the parson's arm, who has¬ 
tened to a^bvd hini such support and con- 
sobtion as' the fearful circumstances iu 
which he stood would allow. 

" ‘ Oae bold effort more,’ whis}>ered the 
parson, and aH will be over. Bear up! 
near up! I beseech you, for your own sake, 
and for the sake of those who ita^e the 
liveliest interest in your fete.’ ’ 

“ ‘ I atn not afraid,’ replied he—* not 
idnid to die; but sutdi k death! God help 
me and support me! it is more than I can 
fecel’ 

'* Yet he dldamter hls emt^on, inas- 
mueh that when the pfoceasion halted the 
nahtral paleness was agtdn over his cheek, 
anuhis.vmce, as he hesmitght the rwipite 
ofu fewttumamts in whii^ to perform his 
aev<:^QS8,^(ru8 firm and nianly.' re- 
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down, while Neil proceeded to administer 
to hidi the Sai^ment, atN!ordiii|r to that 
beautiful form which the li^iecotm Church 
of Scotland has provided for tnos^ WhoSe 
hours are numbered. There was n6|, in 
all the hardened group which surrounded 
him, ohe eye that beheld the Spectacle with 
indifference; and when, at the cdnclUi^bn 
of the service, he rose and’ptronotinCed 
himself ready, the very executioner shnltik 
from his task. But the hesitation was only 
for a moment. * Bear my last blessing to 
Mafcelly,’ said Fergus, as he undid his 
stock, ‘and tell her that I die innocent. I 
forgive my enemies; and I require, with 
my last breath, that for this dew no repa¬ 
ration be sought.’ 

“ As he said thife, his arms, released 
from the manacles, were pinioned behind 
his back, and the rope being adjusted 
round his neck, he took his station on a 
little tempuraiy platform, or stool, placed 
at the foot of the gallows. A brief interval 
followed, when, on a signal given, the exe¬ 
cutioner dragged the skiOl from beneath 
his feet. There were a few desperate strug¬ 
gles, a heaving of the chest, and those 
convulsive movements of the limbs with 
which nature marks her last efforts to sus- 
ti^Tife, and all was quiet. He swung a 
seiSeless corse between earth and heaven'. 
While the preparations for this atro¬ 
cious act were in progress, the eountry- 
peojile, haling assembled in increased 
numbers, took their stations along the side 
of the hill, and manifested by their ges¬ 
tures, and an occasional burst of voices, 
that they were no indifferent observer* of 
what was going on. More than 'once, in¬ 
deed, a raoveihent was made, as if an at¬ 
tempt at a rescue, would be hazarded; hut 
the display of military force was too im¬ 
posing, and the enthusiasms of the mo¬ 
ment died away Thus it was, till, his de¬ 
votions being ended, Fergus placed him¬ 
self under the fetal beam, and the execu¬ 
tioner was seen to be employed in the du¬ 
ties of his office Then, however, there 
arose a yell, so wild and shrill, as to 
startle the eagle from his nest on the far off 
rock, while, as if actuated by one common 
impulse, the whole mass rushed madly 
downwards. In an instant the troops stooa 
to their arms, the word wa.s given to * make 
ready, and the muskets were levelled; but 
no shot was fired. The crowd, wbieh acted 
without organisation or control, wavered 
and stood still, while a'few only of the 
most daring strove, by gestures and ex¬ 
ample, to lead them forward. But Blese 
remonstrated and exhorted in vain; one 
by one the multitude feU back, and t!w 
execution was compieled'withotttlntemip- 
tion.. Nor was tne alii^Uest opj^itijM 
offi^d to Bie fulfilment of that porBon of 
the eenteneo, vrhieh condeolned the body 
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to M much of public disgrace as can at¬ 
tach, to a mass of senseless clay; the irons 
being adjusted to the limbs and joints, the 
carcass was fastened to the beam, and 
crowd and troops, except only a slight 
guard, meant rather to intimidate than to 
control the discontented, quitted the scene 
of death. Our tale is well nigh told : for, 
of the events which marked the progress 
of the next quarter of a century, few were 
even remotely connected with the fortunes 
of Allan Brerk; or, as a necessary conse- 
quence, demand minute relation from his 
biographers.” 

Pictures of Private Life. Second Se¬ 
ries. liy Sarah Stickne\. Smith 
and Elder. 

Since the loss of Miss Jane Taylor, 
and the exhaustion of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
powers, Sarah Stickney is the only reli¬ 
gious writer who is worthy to succeed 
them in delineating domestic scenes, and 
.-shewing the human character under its 
\arious modes of acting, as influenced, or 
otherwise, by religious ]irinciple. How 
beautiful—how true—are some of the 
pictures of thin admirable young au¬ 
thoress, the extract wo present to our 
readers will show':— 

A friend must be intimately .icquainted 
with your charactei, and have just enthu¬ 
siasm cnougli in her attachment, to render 
the meanest parts of it not disgusting to 
her, whatever they may be to others; slie 
must have forbearance enough to tolerate 
your peculiar views and sentiments, with 
sufficient dignity to support her own; she 
roust W'atch over you for good, and study 
to protect you from evil; she must com¬ 
mand without exciting your vanity, and 
condemn without bitterness or reproach; 
she must be sparing of ridicule, except 
when used to correct slight errors, or like 
the stroke of the staff upon the ice, to as- 
certain its strength, and give confidence to 
farther trial; she must be willing to rc- 
eeive as well as to give, keeping no ac¬ 
count of obligations; she must peAer per¬ 
mit a misunderstanding to remain une.x- 
plained, or an accidental want of kindness 
iinatoned for; and, w’hile the most trifling 
personal services are willingly performed, 
.she must, above all things, seek to ennoble 
and exalt your inmd, sacrificing the plea¬ 
sures of the present moment, if necessary 
to your everhsting happiness, and faith¬ 
fully commending you in her prayers to 
the guidance and protection of Him who 
is alone able to prepare you for the habi¬ 
tations of eternal rest. If, after all that I 
have said, 1 should be able to add, th^ iR 
the course of my experience with the world, 
it was my happiness to find one friend, 
VoL. IV.—No. 4. 


you will rightly esteem me amongst the 
most privilegea of human beings. That 
this friend wa.s of my own sex, it is scarcely 
necessai y to say, since whatever may exist' 
m the dreams of the enthusiast, I believe 
that a true, ardent, and lasting friendship 
between young men and young women is sel¬ 
dom to be found in real life; and who that 
IS capable of estimatingthe influence of each 
character upon the other in their social 
intercourse, can w-ithhold their regret, that 
these attachments should so invariably be 
destroyed, by the false delicacy, and all 
other kinds of falsehoods, that prevail in 
the world. 

Yet such is the tone and character of 
society in its present state, that men will be 
jealous, and w'omen will coquette, even in 
inendship candour, confidence, and sta¬ 
bility must be wanting to render their in¬ 
tercourse cither refined or durable. 

I’lic first tunc I ever beheld Helen (Ira- 
hamc was at the house of a widow lady, 
where other idlers beside myself were 
loitering away a winter's morning, by the 
help of that most empty of all devices that 
men, or rather women, have adopted for 
killing tune—the arnusenient of making 
calls. The cold season had hut just set in, 
and the drawing-room being yet uncheered 
by a fire, we were seated snug and warm 
round social hearth m a sitting room, 
where a.little girt of tea years old waspre- 
panng for her drawing lesson.” 

“ Take your papers to the farthest table,” 
said the mother, “ 1 dare say Miss (irahame 
wdll not mind us; she is always so abstract¬ 
ed,” she continued, in an under tone, w'hen 
the door opened, and a tall thin figure en¬ 
tered, muffled in vvell-w'orn furs, which had 
evidently seen iietter days. ALss Grahamc 
hesitated, when she saw how the apartment 
was occupied. 

“ 'I’he morning if. so cold,” said the lady 
of the house, “ that wc cannot leave the 
fire. Will you jicrmit us to remain. Miss 
(irahame, if we promise not to interfere!” 

The artist bowed such an assent as im¬ 
plied a want of ability to refuse, yet not 
ungraciously, for her look, her voice, he® 
whole manner was gracious in the extreme; 
and, at the same time, so dignified and con¬ 
descending, that when she ajiplied herself 
to the business of the day, I could not help 
thinking that her native element would be 
found in a very different sphere. 'I'he con¬ 
tour of* her heautihd profile (for her face 
was so ihm that you could rot study it ia 
any other way), the intelligence of her deep 
(laik eyes, and the gracefulness of all her 
movements, interested me deeply; but 
when I heard the hollow cough which fre¬ 
quently intemipted her inetructions, saw 
tlie long thin fingers with which she held 
her pencil, and caught the stolen glance 
widen she more than once directed to the 
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distant fire, my interest f^ave place to sym¬ 
pathy, and I longed to offer her some token 
by which she might know it to be sincere. 
My anxiety was in some measure removed, 
when I saw the child, with an expression 
of unaffected solicitude, look up in her 
face, and say, “Are you better this morn¬ 
ing, Miss Grahaxne ?“ At which she drew 
her left hand over the shoulder of her 
pupil, and bending towards her so near as 
to touch the rosy cheek with her own, 
from whence the roses had for ever fled, 
pursued her occupation without any other 
remark than W'hat related to the subject 
with which they were engaged. 

“ I have brought my portfolio,” said 
she, " this morning, in order that you may 
make your choice} for I well know how 
hard a task it is to cup) what is not suited 
to our own taste ” 

“ Ah! have you ?” said the child, and 
clapped her bands with exultation 

“ Stay, stay, my love,” said Miss Gra- 
bame, “ you must first finish this free, be¬ 
fore you begin with anything else.” 

With a look of disappointment the little 
pupil resumed her pencil, and laboured 
diligently until the tree was completed; but 
not without regretting that it was so full 
of foliage, and asking more than once if it 
would not look better without the lowest 
branch. “Now, now!” she enf^uned, 
after the last rough touch upon thC’stem— 
“ now I shall see all your beautiful draw¬ 
ings ;” 

“ You will be disappointed, my love,” 
said Miss Grahanie, with a faint smile, as 
she looked rorud eiddently afraid lest the 
raptures of the young ei,thusiast should 
awaken interest elsewhere. But 1 was the 
only one who heard or noticed what was 
going on. The rest of the party were too 
busy with the events of a late extraordinary 
marriage, to hear any voice hut their own ; 
and Miss Grahame spoke in so low a tone 
that it was with diihcnlty 1 could catch her 
passing remark'' upon fho drawings which 
the delighted child was turning over. 
“ But this beautiful house,” said the girl; 
*' yon must not take it from me, but tell me 
where this charming place can he.” 

“ That is the place where I wgs horn,” 
said Miss Grahame, with an altered loice; 
“ I cannot talk to you about that drawing, 
1 hardly know whether it is good or bad.” 

“ And why do you not live there now ? ” 
asked the child, still detaining the jiicture. 
“ It was sold, my love " 

“And did you get all the money? It 
must have been sold for a gBpat deal; you 
m'ust be very rich. If I were vou, 1 would 
jopt teach drawing, nor wear that shabby 
far.” 

1 could not forbear a stolen glance to see 
, .with what philosophy Miss Grahame bore 
questioning. J. expected to behold her 


countenance fiushed with indignation, ak 
mine was for her; but knowing that no 
unamiable feeling was mingted with the 
artless familiarity of her young friend, she 
answered, svith a placid and benignant 
smile, “ the money is not mine, my love, 
it was given to those who had a better 
right to it. But come, we must not trifle 
an ay our time; and since you consider 
money so valuable, I am sure you would 
not like your mamma to pay me forspend¬ 
ing half an hour with you in idle talk.” 

“ Oh ! yes I should, for 1 like to talk with 
you best; and I never see you, except in 
these short lessons, and you will not stay 
a moment when they are over ” 

“ You know I have others to attend to; 
and 1 assure you it is harder to me than to 
you, when I chide you for talking to me,” 
said Miss Grahame, pressing a kiss upon 
her brow. “ It is not a fault of which I 
can accii.se many; hut we both know, it 
would he very wrong in me to receive 
money for what I have not done.” 

When the first set of callers rose to de- 
pait, I found an opportunity of addressing 
the young student and her interesting in¬ 
structress ; but I almost repented of my 
purpose, when I observed the patient look 
of resignation with which Miss Grahame 
endured my adi'ancea, until convinced that 
I was really interested, and then her coun¬ 
tenance wore the double charm of intelli¬ 
gence and gratitude. 

Having spoken of some paintings she 
had at home, 1 said 1 should esteem it a 
great privilege if she would allow me to 
call and look over her private collection. 

Miss Grahame blushed, and I thought, 
for an instant, looked distressed; but she 
imniediatelypresontedmewith her pddress; 
and hoping 1 would not raise my expecta¬ 
tions too high, begged 1 would spare her an 
evening hour, as she could not make sure of 
being disengaged at any other time. 

1 went accordingly on the following 
day, and found the Miss Grahame, whom I 
had imagined born to tread the marble 
courts ot kings, a solitary occupant of 
lodgings, that were neither commodious 
nor situated in a gentpel neighbourhood. 
!She was seated clo<e beside a pale lamp, 
with her eyes thickly shaded, so as to 
strengthen her sight, for a beautiful fine 
drawing, which she was under the neces¬ 
sity of e.xecuting by that distressing light. 
On rny entrance she laid aside her shade, 
and welcomed me with a grace that would 
have done honour to a nobler habitation. 
The walls of her small apartment were 
crowded with pictures, some in elegant 
frames, some wiUiout any. 'fhree portraits 
were amongst the most higliiy adorned; 
two of an elderly gentleman and lady—the 
other of a young man, whose striking re- 
Bemblance to herself immediately arrested 
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ray attention. Narrow as was the space 
auotted to a diversity of subjects, they 
were extremely well arranged ; and every 
thing around bore marks of elegance, 
taste, order, and regularity. But, oh! 
what poverty! Never, never shall I for¬ 
get that little room, and Helen Grahame, 
with the figure and Itparing of a queen, 
aeated there in loneliness and penury. 
She must be a wretched woman, thought 
I, and doubtless something of the same 
kind was legible on my countenance, for 
she smiled, and asked me with great sim¬ 
plicity how I liked her little den. "We 
learn a great deal in passing through the 
world,” she added; “ 1 should once have 
thought it impossible to be happy in such 
a place as this.”—" And arc you happy ?” I 
exclaimed.—“Oh! yes; quite contented in 
my daily occupations, and very, very thank¬ 
ful that I am able to maintain myself, to 
assist one whom I love, and to burden no¬ 
body Sometime'S, it is true, my spirits 
fail me, with my failing health ; but God 
18 gracious to tlie feeble, aud my trust is 
in Him ” 

This passage is from the second tale, 
entitled “ The Pains of J’leasing;” the 
conception of which, and file general ten¬ 
dency, is highly original. Yet the ex¬ 
ecution is defectiie in pari',: it is not 
worked together well ns a wliole, and 
will not bear a conqireliensive \iew, for 
it is a series of pictures and scenes care¬ 
lessly thrown together. I’lie narrator 
begins her (ale witli improbable abnipt- 
nc.s8, and leaves it miiinished: as t]i(> 
reader is anxious to know how Caroline, 
who is left in a hopeless state of pe¬ 
nury, comes by the comfortable home 
in which she is narrating her life to her 
two iiniiitroduced morning visitors. 
Above all, Miss Stickney ought to be¬ 
ware, in a work decidedly religious, of 
the error of representing her conierted 
characters as performing the most hi¬ 
deous actions under the plea of changed 
hearts and spiritual principles: for in¬ 
stance, the mind of every reader must 
revolt with horror from Grahame’s de¬ 
sertion of Caroline, under the pica that 
her angelic conduct to him and his sis¬ 
ter was merely the result of benevolent 
impulse. Nothing can be more sicken¬ 
ing than the conduct of this wretch, 
whose selfishness has but changed its 
character, when he left the inconvenient 
paths of low vice for a regular domestic 
life. That the self-abused Caroline 
should exalt the character of the man 
she loved, at the expense of her own, 


is by no mears inconsistent with ih^ 
fond devotedness of woman; but our au¬ 
thoress should not leave her readers in 
the error of believing that the line of 
conduct pursued by this monster is right 
and just. That such aceiies do occur W 
private life, we are aware; yet there is 
a moral obliquity in drawing them with¬ 
out censure. Had Grahame s heart been 
really changed by his religious convic¬ 
tions, he would liavi* conquered his dis¬ 
inclination, aud tried to convince Caro¬ 
line of the beauty of doing good from 
the principle of devotion to God, instead 
of desi'rting her for her demure sister. 
It is scarcely possible that the feelings 
of one sister can be concealed from the 
other in real life, and we are sorry that 
so high an autliority as that of Miss 
Sarah Stickney should ever be pleaded 
in evtemiation of conduct that too often 
is the means of rehearsing the most 
doleful tnigeilics in tlic bosom of do¬ 
mestic life—we moan the desertion of 
one sister for another, by a lover. Of 
all things it is the most dangerous to 
religion for a w'riter of abilities to call 
evil good ; and the cobduct of Grahame 
and Carolmo’s sister, under tlie plea of 
conve;^on. Is atrocious. Neither are we 
disposed to agree in the praises bestowed 
on Mr. Morton, for a really good man 
would never attack the Christian religion 
to try’ 'if a tvoman would defend it; and 
we lliink the falsehood of his lips, at 
least as culpable as the time-serving of 
his poor dependent: such a line of con¬ 
duct is as unprincipled as that of put¬ 
ting money in the way of servants to 
prove their honesty. “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” is the cry night and 
day of every Christian; and will the be- 
niiieent Being who taught ns thus to 
pray, approve of traps laid by one frail 
mortal to prove the powers of j^esistance 
appertaining to another? Our young 
authoress has, in those instances, swerved 
from truth and right feeling, but she 
atones for the error by many excellen¬ 
cies. The tale of the " Misanthrope ” 
is more perfect as a whole than the other, 
and may be road with great pleasure : 
still the second tale emb'^aces an idea of 
such general utility and original cast of 
thought, that we regret the authoress 
has sent il to the world in an imperfect 
state ; it is rather the notes for a larger 
work than a complete tale. Them are 
some passages in the prelsee that had 
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better have been suppressed, wherein 
the authoress defends herself from va¬ 
rious reprehensions made by her ac¬ 
quaintances on the subject of drawing 
real characters in her “ Sketches of Pri¬ 
vate Life.” These, in a public address, 
we are inclined to think misplaced, and 
that remonstrance with the discontented 
parties would baie been better. She is 
wrong in heeding such censure, for the 
general cast of characters, whether par¬ 
ticular portraits or no, could not have 
been recognised as those of individuals 
by the public at large; and, as the cri¬ 
ticism was not in the n'gular course of 
reviewing, she ought not to ha\c be¬ 
stowed a public word on the gossips, of 
whose priiate stricU.ns she complains. 
Let Miss Stiekiu*} be assured that the 
author who is successful in drawing cha¬ 
racters, although their traits belong to 
whole classes of society, will e\er be 
accused of copying individuals: she uinst 
be calm under the acciisution, and, as it 
is a et'rtain proof of her powers, take the 
incomenience as a thing of course. We 
find in her preface that she has sullered 
these stigmas to influence h<‘v in her 
pres(‘ut work, and from these feelings, 
perhaps, proceed some of l.ln‘ iiitro^grui- 
tifs we have found it our duty to notice. 
Let her jnxiceed unspaiingly in her 
career; and, by her “ Pictures jnf Pri¬ 
vate I.ife,” continue her valuable lessons 
to the most valuable portion of society, 
by whose convendon or amendment thev 
may become instruments of more exten¬ 
sive good. 

Di Simboli, Trasjmsti al Morale dal 
Padre PanipUu Bartoli. Nuova 
Kdizione. Corretta ed Emendata do 
Angejlo Crrutti. Rolandi, Berners- 
street. 

We readily agree with the editor, Sig¬ 
nor Cerutti, that the republication of the 
Simboli of Father Bartoliis a most valu¬ 
able addition to the slender stock of 
Italian prose works attainable by the 
English student; but as the Signor 
Cerutti has nut enlightened the unlearned 
in ht dolce Un^a di Toscana with one 
word of English, either in title-page or 
preface, to give one hint as to the nature 
of the work, it is a duty we owe to some 
of our readers to tell them the subject 
of it, 

^ The editor, tiien, informs the literary 
w^ld, in veay good I^an, that being one 


day in his bookseller’s shop, (which wo 
presume is the courteous Signor Ro- 
landi’s, in Berners-street, now and then 
a haunt of our own,) the said Signor put 
into his hands the tid-bits bf two little 
old books by Bartoll, which, having duly 
devoured, he relished exceedingly, and 
thought that the magnificent old Italian 
of one of them would be a great 
treat to all lovers of his native language; 
and as prose Italian books arc scarce in 
England, he undertook the republication 
of the work in this country; but, as the 
book was half couiposed of learned quo¬ 
tations from the Latin historians and 
classics, he likewise judiciously translated 
these, and made the whole a very at¬ 
tractive book for lady students of Italian. 

Signor Cerutti tells us, moreover, that 
the author of the Simboli was Padre 
Daniello Bartoli, a most learned Jesuit, 
bom at Ferrara, in 16US, an era when 
the stores of learning ^cro indeed deep 
and extraordinary, and men of letters 
took a vast deliglit in loading their works 
with ninnerous Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
qijo1|itions; a custom which has occa¬ 
sioned this and other well-written books 
to sleep in oblivion for centuries. 

It is non time to tell of what the 
Simboli of Bartoli consists. Every chapter 
contains, as the leading article, a detail 
of some historical anecdote, or castom of 
antiquity, headed as a sort of text by a 
prov'crbial sentence from Seneca, who 
seems the saint of the old Jesuit’s 
enthusiastic worshiji—then all sorts of 
sayings and passage's from the Latin poets 
and historians, and likewise from Italian 
poets, are quoted, in illustration of the 
moral drawn from the anecdote. “ The 
Urn of Severus” is a remarkably elegant 
chapter, the anecdote is beautifully told, 
the moral of the essay, “ La Smimrata 
opinion di se siesm” may be rendered, 
Unbounded self-conceit. To give an 
idea of the plan of the work, the anecdote 
illustrating this maxim may thus be 
briefly translated ;—“ The Emperor Se- 
vorus, in his last illness, had a beautiful 
um of porphyry made, which he intended 
should hold his ashes; he often caused 
it to be brought to him, placed it on his 
sick bed, embraced and caressed it, softly 
patted it with his hands, and even kissed 
it, saying, ‘ Ah 1 fortunate stone, which 
art fated to enclose in thy narrow bosom 
that great Septimus Severus, whom the 
wide world cannot contain.’ ” 
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As a specimen of splendid Italian 
prose, we subjoin the passage at length:— 

“ Quell’ imperador Severe, che perfin 
nel nome pqrtava le verghe e la scure de’ 
fasci, nb per tenere il moiido a freno gli 
facea bisogno di trovarsi dove non era, 
mentre ilsol nominarlo ricordava il teraerlo 
dov’era; crudele, non solamente severe, 
quanto alia gran copia del sangue; ma 
salutifero, quanto alia pestifera quality 
degli umon che trassc dall’amraorbato 
coiq )0 che in quei suoi tempi era la cittil 
e I’lraperio di Iloma; onde poi fn il dir- 
sene che rimase, ch’egli o non dovei'a 
nascere per li tanti a’ quidi tolse la vita 
col ferro, o non dtivea morire per gli 
altrettanti a’ quali la rendb miglior col 
timore: costui dico, stato pift necessano 
die utile al muudn, giunto che si vide 
all’ultirao de’suoi giorni, si inandb rccaie 
la bella uma del porfido, nella quale si 
dovean chiudere e seibare le ceneri del 
8110 corpo ” Posatagli sopra il letto, la 
riguardb con occhio mezzo tra mvidioso c 
-amante; poi lisciandola, c dolcemeiite 
battendola con le mani in atto di careg- 
giarla, alia fine baciolla, e, sasso av'ven- 
turoso, le disse, che ncl tuo piccol seno 
chinderai quel gran Settimio Severn, , cui 
tutto il mondo nonba potuto comprendere 
dentro se stesso' Cost egli disse; pai- 
landn non altrimenti, che se d suo sjiirito 
fosse per ehindersi dentro a queirurna, 
e sotto a quelle cenen mantenersene vivo il 
fuoco. Nb questa fu frenesiadi moribondo; 
fu dclirio ui superbo. Pescennio Negro 
da lui sconfitto ncH’oriente, e nelle Gallic 
Clqdio Albino ; e i Parti, e gli Arabi, e gli 
Adiabeni tornati, a forza d’armi, all'ubbi- 
dienza di Roma, in diciotto anni d’impcrio 
e di guerre, tanto gli avean gonfiata in 
capo Topinion di se stesso, che gli pareva 
uomo nonesser nato p.'iri a lui in grandezza 
di meriti; nb tutto il mondo essere stato 
teatro capevole delle glorie ilel suo nomc. 

“ Di cosi strani mostri di presuntuosu 
albagia, fosse iu grado al cielo che sola 
I’Afnca, dove costui era nato, ne partorisse. 
Il vero si b che ogni paese b abde a 
produme, ogni tempo soggetto a vederne, 
ogni arte, ogni professione, inassimamente 
d'ingegno, disposta a generarne. Uomini 
tanto pieni di se, tanto alti stimatori di 
quel che sono o di quel che sanno, che il 
mondo nuovo e’l vecchio, a cercarne sin 
gid sotto gli antipodi, non arra da poter 
mostrare altrettanto che essi. Dove i capi 
non si contino, come si fa delle pecore, ma 
si pesino, come si dovrebbe degli uomini, 
non mancar loro altro che un Opimio, che, 
messa la loro testa, come quella di Caio 
Graeco, su la bilanda, confesserebbe— 
Roma non avere oro bastevole a con- 
trappesarla.” 

We should suppose old BartoU to have 
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been one of those learned meti, whose 
mild and studious life, and great learning, 
reflect honour on the much calumniatra 
order to which he belonged. There is 
great liberality in some of liis sentiments, 
considering the times in which be wrote. 
He seems acquainted with English litera¬ 
ture, and mentions the improvements in 
science, in our country, with enthusiasm. 
His style strongly resembles that of 
Jeremy Taylor, ivho, most likely, was 
acquainted with his works, as he was his 
eontemporaiy. Bartoli died in the year 
1685. 

Credit Pernicious. By Archibald 

llossRK. Second edition. Hatchard. 

We cannot help devoting a few minutes 
to the consideration of a work that has 
in a former edition obtained for its au¬ 
thor gi-eat credit, as a political economist 
—however adverse he may be to credit 
in general. We are not disposed to enter 
into any length of argument on the ex- 
pedioney of the measure which ho recom¬ 
mends as the best means of putting an 
end to pernicious credit • we will merely 
state that he proposes that the Legislature 
shall pass a law enacting that no debts 
shall be recoverable by legal proceedings 
whose amount is more than two pounds, 
and less than a vmndred; thus allowing 
the poor labourer and artisan their week’s 
credit for subsistence, And genteel fami¬ 
lies a week’s credit for necessaries with 
divers tradesmen. This law Mr. Rosser 
thinks will prevent tradesmen from giving 
credit, and families from the mi.schiovou$ 
system of receiving it. Yet, however 
salutary the intention may be, we are not 
certain of the possibility of forcing tho 
public into the right way,—like laws for 
religious observances, we doubt, if people’s 
hearts are not previously gained over to the 
subject, whether it is practicable to fence 
them in so tightly that they will not find 
a method of breaking out. For instance, 
nothing can be more rigid than the law 
regarding minors, who are legally in¬ 
capable of receiving credit, arid yet many 
an heir comes of age completely ruined; 
wherefore, tradesmen require still more 
enormous profits, to balance the enonnoua 
risk; and we own that we take a some¬ 
what similar view of the effect of Mr, 
Rosser’s legislative proposal. But in re¬ 
gard to Mr. Rosser’s moral views on the 
subject, and more so as he is himself a 
lawyer, we are perfectly of his way 6, think- 





io«, and recommend most earnestly every 
nustress of a family to read his pamphlet. 
With impressive but simple reasoning 
he points out the expediency of alMealings 
for household expenses being transacted 
by means of ready money. The lady of 
the house is generally the provider of the 
supplies. The time once was when she 
was the queen bee of her little hive, and 
when the eyes of all under her roof looked 
to her to dispense their comforts and sus¬ 
tenance. But without expecting an ac¬ 
complished modem fair one to be an 
operative in any of those matters, we 
think that a practical knowledge of ac¬ 
counts and marketing ought to be added 
to her attainments, and that the care of 
purchasing provisions oii''h( not to be left 
altogether to the stewardship of a London 
raok, Mr. llosser will find ttiat some 
alteration in the mode of educating young 
ladies is needful before his most salutary 
reformations can be adopted in the house¬ 
hold economy of genteel families; the 
cash must pass immediately through the 
hands ot the mistress of a house to her 
various tradesmen beftirc a readj-iuoney 
system can bo properly a<lopte(l. Lot 
Mr. Rosser conrince tlie ladies of the 
imperative duty pf the stewardship that 
must necessarily devolve on wives, and lie 
will no longer find that pernicious credit 
will be required, at least in housekeeping 
expenses. We add an extract that, even 
after due allowances are made for a change 
of times, will brin;. convictini to those 
who peruse it in a proper spirit:— 

” I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
quoting an account of the system of do¬ 
mestic economy adopted by Mr Per''grine 
Langton, uncle of Mr. Bonnet Langton, 
the intimate friend and comiianion of Dr. 
Johnson. Alur dwelling upon the evils 
of unnecessary credit, this account, show¬ 
ing what may be done by avoiding it, is 
particularly refreshing, and nothing can 
be more apt to our purpose. 

“ Mr. Laiigton’s income was two hundred 
and eighteen pounds a year. His family 
consisted of a sister and a niece. 'I'he ser¬ 
vants were, two maids, and two men in 
livery; his common way of living, at his 
own table, was three or four dishes; the 
appurtenances to his table were neat and 
handsome j he frequently entertained com¬ 
pany at dinner, and then his table was 
well served with as many dishes as were 
^ual at the tables of the other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, liis own appear- 
amte, as to clothes, was generally neat and 
He had idways a post-cnaise, and 


kept three horses. The tenth part of his 
income was set apart for charity. He had 
always money by him for extraordinary 
expenses that might arise. Some money 
he put into the funds. He did not prac¬ 
tice any extraordinary degree of parsimony, 
but took care that in his family there 
should be plenty without waste. Mr. Lang¬ 
ton was enabled thus to render an income 
of small amount sufficient for his wants, 
and even comforts, by various means. "But 
the main particular,” says Mr. Bennet 
Langton, who communicated the account 
to Mr. Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s biographer, 
" that seems to have enabled him to do so 
much with his income, was, that he paid 
for every thing as soon as he had it, ex¬ 
cept, alone, what were current accounts— 
such as rent for his house and servants’ 
wages, and these he paid at stated times 
with the utmost exactness. He gave no¬ 
tice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring 
maiket towns, that they should no longer 
have his custom if they let any of his ser¬ 
vants have any thing wdtliout their paying 
for it. Thus he put it out of his power to 
commit those inipnidences to which those 
are liable that defer their jiayments by 
using ihcir money some other way than 
where it ought to go; and whatever money 
he .had by him he knew that it was not de¬ 
manded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely employ it as he pleased.” 

Nor has the party here quoted since 
acted alono. Some individuals of firm 
purpo.sp, agreeing in the principle, have 
for several 3 ears, entirely maintained 
the .same against every kind of oppo¬ 
sition. Many of these persons would, 
indeed, he inclined to go further than 
our author. They say, why should debts 
under 40s. be recoverable? It appears 
to them that the poor an? as much nursed 
up into extravagance and imprudence by 
the facillt)' of acciiinulating such debts, as 
their superiors are by the facility of accu¬ 
mulating largo ones; and the small shop 
creditor, with whom they deal, is far 
more anxious in his bonks, and lass scru¬ 
pulous in taking advantage qf ignorance 
and necessity, when he has once the 
upper hand over them, than the trades¬ 
men of the wealthier persons are likely, 
or able, to be. But as to the opponents 
of the measure proposed by our author, 
these, they say, appear all to be too ig* 
norant, or too short-sighted, to compre¬ 
hend the subject; and when, indeed, 
they have any show of reason on their 
side, they are always arguing against 
some proposition that they have set up 
for the purpoiie of knocking it down, and 





whicli 13 oot to be found in the pamphlet. 

Although we do not consider it our 
province to enter very largely into this 
subject, yet we must mention that few in¬ 
dividuals have obtained more attention on 
the part of the press than has Mr. Rosser 
in this his excellent and well-intentioned 
pamphlet, on a subject in itself perfectly 
simple, but in its bearings upon tlie cus¬ 
toms of the community one of subtle dif¬ 
ficulty. 

7%e TrademuirCs Camphte Book-keeper. 

By Raymond Percival. Groom- 

bridge. 

The method of keeping accounts, is in 
this little treatise so completely divested 
of every thing suporduous or intricate, 
that any lady or gentleman who is anx¬ 
ious to learn a door mode of arranging 
money concerns, may, by this pamphlet, 
with a little study, form a regular system 
*—changing, of oom-se, the terms of mer¬ 
chants’ debts and credits, for rent or in¬ 
terest, and the expenditure of their es¬ 
tablishment. At page 4. tliere is a good 
and needful piece of adnee. ‘ Tlie ojier- 
ation of balancing acx'ouuts should be 
performed daily, becaus<». in case of any 
omission (wliicli will be sure to be de¬ 
tected in consequence) it is easier to re¬ 
member it on the day it occurred, than 
afterwards. Bc*sides, the first principle 
with every (real) man of business, is, to 
ascertain that his cash is right before he 
goes to bed.” 

Bowboiftams French Genders. Longman 
and Co. 

We have often had reason to commend 
Mr, Rowbothani as a clever author and 
successful teacher of languages, and the 
interior of the present little book 'is 
worthy of his former labours—neverthe¬ 
less we arc angiy with the quackery on 
the title-page, setting forth that by means 
of his method, the French genders may 
be learned in a few hours. Yes, a child 
may be able to gabble them oflF by rote 
in a few hours; but as to that sort of 
learning by which the mind obtains the 
easy use and application of them, Mr. 
Rowbotham knows very well the practice 
of years is required—why then fall into 
the puffing vice of the age ? He has saved 
his pupils some labour, it is true: at the 
game time, they must bring their usual 
quantum of application, or what is easily 
learned, is easily forgotten. There are 
no more royal roads to learning in the 


nineteenth century, than there were m 
the days of James the First, aaid yet, if 
we believe advertisers, the most difficult 
parts of languages are to be'jtnastered in 
a few hours I 

The Magazine of Botany and Gardmr 
ing. British and Foreign. Edited by 
James Rennie, M.A., Professor of 
Zoology, King’s College. Vol.2. NoJlI* 
G. Henderson. 

Dr. Rennie’s present publication is 
one of the literary wonders of the day, 
both for cheapness and utility. The se¬ 
cond number is embellished with three 
plates, containing altogether nine botani¬ 
cal subjects, well designed and respectably 
coloured—the descriptions are well writ- 
ion, and given in English as well as in 
Latin. But here we must suggest an 
improvement that would reader the pub- 
lii'ation far more valuable to the youthful 
student, vvliicli is, that English names 
as well as the Latin should be appended 
at least to the descriptions of the plants. 
It is possible that our learned professor 
may say; “ Many of these plants have 
been very recently introduced into this 
country, and have not been sufficiently 
familiiirised to have acquired a vulgar or 
common api)ellalion in the language.*' 
This we arc aware is the case in most 
instances, but we consider it to be the 
bounden duty of the scientific botanist 
forthwith to make the strangers’ names 
intelligible to the unlearned; to raise, at 
least, an idea in the minds of those un¬ 
acquainted with Latin or Greek, by al¬ 
ways adding to the first or family name 
of the plant, a translation of the second 
or descriptive name. For instance, here 
arc no fewer than four plants whose se¬ 
cond appellation is derived from the form 
of their leaves—and we would ask any 
young person, gardener or agriculturist, 
who subscribes to this cheap periodical, 
whether they do not form a clearer no¬ 
tion of plants that are called ** The box¬ 
leaved Vassinum,’* “ the Yew-leaved 
Phyllodoce," or the ‘‘Obtuse-leaved Dia> 
pensia; than from the same wholly in 
Latin, quoted as “ VnccimimBwifiili'um,'’^ 
“ Phyllodoce Taxifolia,” and “ f>iapensia 
Obtusifolia." Those who will find this 
cheap publication of use, and to such we 
address ourselves, require every aasbtance 
to be rendered in smoothing the mysteries 
of technical terms. Ottiers, teai^d 
enough to understand their meaning, will 





mpti likely purchase wwks containing 
tnore cosdy and more highly finblied bo¬ 
tanical plates. Interest, therefore, in the 
work demands that it should make itself 
as intelligible as possible to those who 
are most likely to be its customers. 

We see with pleasure, that Dr. Rennie 
uses the classifications both of Linnaeus 
and Jussieu—they ought never to be se- 

E irated. Whoever attempts to expel 

innams from the field of botany, is like 
one who puts out the candle of a lantern 
that he may see tlie better to search for 
small things in the dark. Although Lin- 
n»us may not be the all-sufilcicnt teacher 
in the temple of science that he was once 
thought to be, he is the most luminous 
guide that has yet been foitiid. 

Dr. Lardner’a Cabinet Ctfchpa^ia .— 
History: The Christian Church. By 
the Rev. Henry Stebbino, A.M. 
Vol. 2.—^Longman & Co. 

Nothing can appear more anti-chris- 
tian than the annals of the Christian 
church—humanity cannot help shudder¬ 
ing at the historic detail: yet, when it is 
considered, as Mr. Stebbing justly ob¬ 
serves, that the Christian faith was not 
only the means of true religion, but was 
working a gradual civilisation in man¬ 
kind, we shall not be surprised that the 
evil passions of human nature contended 
in a constant warfare before they sub¬ 
mitted to the yoke, ai’d occasiooed a fu¬ 
rious struggle, both in the minus of those 
who pretended to be Christians and 
those who were not. Rrom the times of 
heathenhood to the Reformation, the hu¬ 
man animal was, generally speaking, in a 
state of mental savagery, and, in many 
European countries,4n positive personal 
barbarism; and manv an age was stainetl 
with violence and crime, before it could 
be * brought to understand thai Chris¬ 
tiania is a religion of peace and love. 
and not of hot-headed argument and per¬ 
secution. If this history is opened with 
such conviction, the readers will not 
hastily blame the faith for the faults and 
follies of frail human nature—it was the 
d^ciency of such reasoning that made 
Gibbon an infidel, when he searched the 
annals of the Christian churdt, To'those 
who believe in the peifectibility of hu- 
mw nature, such search is inde^ hum- 
bling; and human pride is apt to throw 
on religion, when it really exists 
in own emtupt and untamed hearts. 


Mr. Stebhing has perfumed hi$ histo¬ 
rical task extremely well; He has collected 
.facts with great skill and research, 
and told them in a very attractive style— 
and his narrative goes right onward with¬ 
out any dull dry passages. This second 
part commences with the eighth century, 
and loads the reader down through the 
atrocious reigns of the Greek emperors 
and the Roman pontificates, to the dawn 
of the Reformation under Wickliffe, 
.Jerome of Prague, and John Muss. The 
volume cannot fail to be read with interest 
by the general reader. 

* We presume a liistorv of the Re- 
fonnatioii will join iu at that era. 

Lives and Exploits of English Highway¬ 
men, ^c. By C. Whitehead, Esq., 

2 vols. 

Wo must consider this work in the 
light of a bookseller’s compilation. The 
narratnes, being merely the detail of in¬ 
cidents bearing extreme resemblance to 
each other, is exceedingly fatiguing to 
the reader. So little research has, in¬ 
deed, beeii'used in putting this work to¬ 
gether, tiiat Defoe’s ‘‘ Life of Colonel 
Jack” is quoted as a genuine autobio¬ 
graphy ! t! Strange that the inimitable 
stjle of the author of Robinson Crusoe 
could not at once have been detected by 
an author of any experience, even if he 
had never met with any of Defoe’s ob¬ 
scure sketches. The autobiography of 
Colonel Jack, we can assure the pub¬ 
lisher, is still less to be quoted as ge¬ 
nuine, than the still more renowned one 
<'f Ilobinsou Cnisoe. As filling-up stuff, 
the work is crammed with quotations 
from ‘‘Guzman d’Alfarache,” done up 
as adventures perfnining to English 
thieves who performed their pranks half 
a century after that Spanish romance was 
translated. Besides, sundry old stories, 
hackneyed for twenty centuries, and to 
be found in the national traditions of 
every country, are done up as modem 
thievish exploits. The memoirs of 
“ Captain Roberts,” of “ Eugene Aram,” 
and “Barrington, the Pickpocket,” are 
the best in the collection. 

Job .—A Dramatic Poenu By Richard 
Whiffen. Smith and Elder. 

The choice of Mr. Whiffen’s subject 
makes us doubt whether he possesses that 
high taste, which althongn not always 
found inseparable from great poetic 
powers is an handmaid almost indtspeR- 



oooii^on lic^m be 
tke cerenabn^, * MliaaaU Infeiids to dedicate 
tha faotama, which he perforaied at the 
meetittff in January, to the members of 
the chib. 

Mk. Philups’ Lbctubbs.— Mr. 'fhos. 
PhilUps, whose course of Lectures on 
sinffi^ at the London Institution, was in¬ 
terrupted by the melancholy loss of his 
wife, has resumed his interesting task. It 
has been too much the practice to say of a 
song, “it is delightful — to be sure the 
words are bad, but that is of very little 
consequence." To this literary heresy 
Mr. Phillips opposes himself and insists 
that a higher order of talent is requisite 
for the production of lyric poet^ than that 
which nimishes the unintelligible stud' by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, of the present day. 

American Theatricals. —Sinclair 
has just terminated a very profitable en¬ 
gagement at the New Orleans theatre. The 
o]iera of “ La (Jenercntola” had been 
played there to crowded houses. Thome, 
formerly of the KngUsh Opera-house; Mrs. 
■Knight, |who a few years since, as Miss 
Povey, made a decided hit at Drary-lane, 
in “ Der FreischutzMr Benedict, of 
Covent-garden; and Mrs. Austin, arc also 
engaged. By letters, dated the end irf 
January, it appears, that theatricals in most 
of the American states arc in a nourishing 
condition. Sinclair has concluded an en¬ 
gagement for the Cincinnati Theatre, on 
the Ohio, where he opens in June. 

Demanu for (tIrls.— The proprietor 
of the Fitzroy Theatre is advertising for 
200 little girls, to personate fairies in a 
grand Eastern Spectacle, which is in pre¬ 
paration. We md not conceive the stage 
of the Fitzroy to have been sufficiently ca¬ 
pacious for the display of half that num¬ 
ber of beings, whether terrestial or the in¬ 
habitants of faiiy land. 

Opera at Liverpool.— The Italian 
Opera has not been successful at IJver- 
pool. The Liijeriiiiul Adi'ertner, after re¬ 
gretting the thin attendances at the theatre 
on opera nights, endeavours to shame the 
inhabitants of that town inio a love of 
Italian singing by telling them that not to 
admire “ 'tlie Semiramide " and the “ Bar- 
biere," will argue themselves inferior in 
musical taste to their rirals “ at the other 
end of the railway." 

A New Opera Forbidden. —X new 
opera, announced for perfonnance during 
the Frankfort fair, has been forbidden by 
the Censors. It was " La Prison d’Edem- 
bourg," in one scene of which the pri¬ 
soners escape by setting fire to the prison. 

The New English Opera-house.— 
Some doubts have been expressed as to 
the possibili^ of erecting tne theatre by 
the' 1st Of June. The late theatre was 
built in'five months, and Mr. Beazley con- 
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foundation to opening t^e itoatt 
reception the public, c$ 
on/If! 1'hat bouse is universally 
ledged to be a substantial, coimuodlibua, 
and well-built theatre. 'Fhe new Ehgli^ 
Opera-house will not be so large as tne 
Dublin theatre, and there are 160 daya 
from the commencement of the works to 
the proposed opening ip July. 'ITie build¬ 
ing is now rapidly proceeding—the foun¬ 
dations are of great solidity—the principal 
entrance to the boxes will be under a por¬ 
tico in the new street, at the eastern side 
of the theatre. The pit-entrance will bo 
in the Strand. The private box-door will 
be in Exeter-street, whieli private door 
will also communicate with the dress- 
circle. 

Death of Mr. E. Knight. —^It is 
with regret we notice the deatli of Mr. 
Edward Knight, after a short but severe 
illness. He was the son of the late MLr. 
Knight, the celebrated comedian in Lon¬ 
don Previous to his leaving England for 
the United States, Mr. Knight married 
Miss Povey, of the 'llieatre Royal, Drury- 
lane. Mr. E. Knight completed his mu¬ 
sical education in tiermany, under the 
celebrated Ferdinand ttics, and was es¬ 
teemed an e.vcellent pianofortiat and com¬ 
poser The private worth of both Mr. and 
Mrs, Knight won them a numerous circle 
of friends in the various cities they visited, 
as well as the universal respect of a dis¬ 
criminating public. Ilia widow has been 
making u successful tour through the 
western states, and i.s now playing to over¬ 
flowing houses in New Urleans. Mr. 
Knight, has left a daughter, who bids 
fair to inherit the musical talents of her 
parents.— I 'nitfU Gazette. 

Royal Society oi“ MrsiciANS.— The 
nincty-si.\th anniversary festival of this 
institution, which took place on the 14th 
idt., was a splendid treat to the lovers of 
harmony; between two and three hundred 
amateurs and professors dined in the Fr^- 
raasons’-hall, Lord Howe in the chair. 
Many elegantly dressed ladies occupied 
the gallerie.s and extra seats in the hall. 
.\ number of glees and madrigals were 
beautifully sung, and a band of the first 
wind instruments, pcrhajis in Europe, 
e.rformed several marches, &c., admira- 
!y. The donations and subscriptions 
were nmnerous, and the evening waispsnt 
in the most delightful manner. 

Produce of Taulioni’s Benkeit.— 
Taglioni’s benefit, March 20th, was very 
productive ; the net receipts were^ nearly 
900/. It is understood that it was msuved 
to her by the lessee at 800/. 

German Operas. —^We are lUtely to 
have a German opera also tips year at the 
2 1 





Elng^s Iribeatre, as Laporte, throtieh some 
Oonnoental agents, is m treaty with several 
df the male singers who afforded so much 
satisfaction dunn^ Motick Mason’s 8ea> 
son. It is expected also, that Madame 
$chroeder Devrient will also consent a^ain 
to visit this country, although at present 
she holds out for terms. 

llie King’e llbeatre promises one of the 
most brilliant seasons that it has e.xpe- 
rienced for many years, 'fhe application 
from the nobihty to Laporte for double 
boxes far exceeds the possibility of supply. 

Mr. Morris, if seems, cannot make up 
his mind what to^ do with his theatre in 
the Haymarket: at one time he was for 
opening it at Easter or soon afteni'ards, 
but at present he has made up his mind to 
wait for events. He has engaged Mrs. 
Nesbitt for his season whenever it begins. 

Mr. W. Bennett and Mrs. ll R Bishop 
proceed to LeicCvSter, toesercise their vocal 
talents at the Subscription concerts ob the 
8th of the present month. On the 11th, 
Mr. Bennett goes to Leamington, where 
he will be met by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Knyvett In the same week, Mr. Bennett 
will be at Birmingham, where he will be 
joined by Madame Caradori. 

Mathews is ready with liis annual mono- 
polylogue, but he does not intend to open 
the Adelphi Theatre with it until the week 
after Easter. He is m the be.st health and 
spirts. 

A Bnghtonian writes, “ 'We have a vio¬ 
list in this town named Cramer who as¬ 
sisted at the last festival in Westminster 
Abbey; and notwithstanding his great 
age he was thp u.structor of a young 
player now in the Academy, whose t.alent 
bids fair' to rival eventually some of the 
great ‘lions of the day.’” 


CONC’ERl'S. 

Royau MosicauFbstiv.\.l. —The first 
rehearsal ol the Royal .Musical Festival 
will take place on Friday, 20th June, but 
performances will not commence until 
I'uesday, the 24th, and they wdll be con- 
thioed on alternate days (Sunday except- 
,edl, until Tuesday, the 1st of July, when 
they will conclude with Handel’s “ Mes¬ 
siah.” by the special command of her 
Mtyesty. The King takes very great in¬ 
terest ill the success of the undertaking, 
of which there is not the smallest doubt; 
and the directors are indefatigable in their 
exertions to second Ms Majesty's benevo¬ 
lent intentions. P^ns of the Abbey will 
be shortly lithographed, which will afford 
the public an idea of the splendid ufiht, 
but they must attend,the performances, that 
sense of hrming may be gratified. 
JtmjEussimi to^the rcKaafsaln voil bfe h^df-a- 
and to th^ phnbrmadie a guinea; 


there will be a number of reserved alaM, 
at two guineas each, besides the royal box 
and the place-s assigned for the presidents 
and directors, with their families. 

Ancient Concerts. —^The performance 
on Wednesday evening, the 12th.ult., under 
direction of the Archbishop of York, for the 
I)uke of Cambridge, commenced with k 
selection from Handel’s “ Dettingen Te 
Duem;” the company stood up at the fine 
burst of chorus “ We praise thee, O God.” 
Millico’s elegant trio, ” FaU’nis thy throne,” 
was sung by Mrs. Knyvett, Bennett, aiid 
Phillips; the latter threw great spirit into the 
soul-stirring song “ Why do the nations.” 
Madame Caradori Allan made her first 
appearance; 'she sang “ Let the bright 
seraphim” in a very animated manner. 8he 
alno sang ” Vengo avoi” with that sweetness 
of tone and fle.\ible stile for which she has 
been long admired. Mozart’s pretty 
du.tto," Dehprende,” by Caradori and Mrs. 
Knyvett, was encored After the fine 
recitative from The Creation. “ In splendour 
bright,” sung by Mr. Bennett, Haydn’s 
magnificent chorus, ” The heavens are 
telling,” was finely performed. We have 
seldom heard Mrs. Knyvett to greater 
advantage than in Handel's beautiful air, 
** What though I trace each herb and 
flower.” Handel’s well-known air, ” God 
preserve the Emperor,” with words^ adapted 
to it by Mr. Gross, of York, we believe, was 
well sung by Miss Clara Novello, Terrail, 
Bennett, and Phillips. The chorus, was 
very grand and Imposing,—“ l<ord of life, 
and light, and glory, Guide thy church and 
guard our King!” Handel’s second oboe 
concerto was performed in good style; as 
was the sweet air out of his lessons known 
by the name of “ 'I’he Harmorilous Black¬ 
smith.” Martini’s overture to “ Henry the 
Fourth” was welcomed as an old friend by 
many an'ancient; the oboe solo in the 
rondo w’as well performed by G. Cooke. 
ITie Duke of Cumberland was present 
during the first part. The Archbishop of 
York, Lord Cawdor, and their families 
occupied the Directors’ box. 

Vocal Soci bty.—^'I’ he fourth perform¬ 
ance of the Vocal Society, was extremely 
well attended on the 23d February. Mrs. 
Beguin sang Bphor’s beautiful aira, “Ah 
che i giorni,” exceedingly well, and was 
loudly applauded. Miss Masson did jus¬ 
tice to Knapton’s very clever song, writ^n 
by Lord Byron, “ Hiere be none of beau¬ 
ty’s daughters.” Mr. Hobbs sang bis oyn 
prize ballad with much taste. A number 
of glees were well performed, particulariy 
W. Lindey’s “ Hark! from yon ruin’d 
Abbey Walls,” which was callra for a se¬ 
cond time, but not persisted in. *‘My 
ain fire-side,” sung by Mr Broadbuyst, 
was. repeated. Storace’s septetto from the 
Piiktes “Hear, O Hear, a simple itory,” 





londly encored. Walrasley’s elegant ad¬ 
ders to the cuckoo was greatly admired. 
Wilbye'e beautiful madrig^, " Flora gave 
me fairest flowers,” composed in 1.598, was 
rwturously received and encored; as was 
Wrensio’s “ "When April deck’d in roses 
gay;*' composed in 1580; hitherto this 
nmrigal has been always sung in the ori> 
ginal language ^Italian), but in order to 
render it more interesting, T. Oliphant, 
£s(|., onthat occasion translated the words; 
he accomplished the task extremely well; 
the first few notes are precisely the same 
as the beginning of Rule Britanni:. 

'iTie only instrumental piece was a fan¬ 
tasia on the oboe, by (5. Cooke, in which 
he displayed his superior talents; a pas¬ 
sage in triplets, brilliantly played, was re¬ 
warded with universal plaudits 

Mr. Cooke led the band, Mr. Goss pre¬ 
sided at the organ and pianoforte, and Mr. 
Turle conducted the madrigals. 

The fifth Vocal Concert, was well at¬ 
tended • the performances gave great sa¬ 
tisfaction, particularly Lindley’s fantasia 
-on the violoncello, andMaenzio’s madrigal, 
“So saith my Fair,” composed in 1580; 
also Rennet’s quaint com^iosition, “ Thyr- 
ais! sleepestThou ?” (1590). A number of 
glees were well performed, particularly 
T. Cooke’s “ The Clouds of Night,” which 
is a masterly composition. Miss Stephens 
made her first appearance this season; 
she was well received, and was emoitd in 
the harmonized air of “ OI listen to the 
voice of Love;” and Haydn’s canzonet, 
“ My Mother bids me bind my hair.” The 
other singers were, Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. 
Novello, Miss Woodyat, Mrs. G. Wood, 
Messrs. Vaughan, Bennett, Goulden, At¬ 
kins, Bellamy, Sale, Terrail, Hobbs, King, 
E. Taylor, Chapman, and Mrs. E. Seguin, 
whose exertions were most successful. 

Ribas’ and Weippkrt’s Concert.— 
This concert took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on the 14th ult., and was 
very fashionably and fully attended. A 
varied selection of music, instrumental and 
vocal, rendered this as good, perhaps, as 
any that will be given this season Miss 
Bruce made her fimt appearance since her 
recent severe illness, which has in no way 
impaired the sweetness, flexibility, and de¬ 
licacy of her voice. She sang, “ Say but 
the Word,” with her wonted taste and 
graceful ornament. Mr. R. Allan, gave 
Bellini’s “ Nel Furor” in a style to win 
him Warm applause. Mr. Ribas’ concerto 
bn the Ante, composed by himself, reflects 
great credit upon his talents. Weippert’s 
concerto, by Her*, and a beautiful Swiss 
symphony for the violin, by Mori, were 
both played with the soundness of first-rate 
musicians, and afforded the greatest satis- 

laNuptiiN’s-lNN-DiSpBNbAa’sr.—ACon. 


cert, conducted by jSir Geprge Smurt, M 
by Mr. F. Cramer, and assisted by many of 
our most eminent instrumental perfotmtfxu 
and vocalists, was gii^en on the 13th ult., 
in Freemason’s Hall, Great Queep-atr^t, 
in aid of the funds of the qbove mbst 
laudable charity, which, since its estabHah- 
ment in 1782, has afforded medical and 
surgical assistance to upwards of 150,000 
poor persons, a large proportion of whqiU 
were visited at their own homes. Thp 
company, exceeded 600 persons. A spi¬ 
rited performance of Von Weber’s grand 
overtuie to “Euryanthc,” commenced the 
concert, which was followed by " Fortune’s 
Frowns,” by Rossini, admirably sung by 
Miss Shirreff, and greatly applauded. Mos- 
cheles brilliantly executed his “ Recollec¬ 
tions of Ireland,” which were applauded 
to the echo; whilst Madame Caradori Allan 
was deservedly encored in “ Come per me,” 
from “ La Sotnnarabula.” Lindley’s exe¬ 
cution of his concerto was a magical ef¬ 
fort, and brought successfully to a close, 
the first act The second opened with 
Beethoven’s Grand Sinfonia, No. 7, and 
followed by Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” 
very well sung by Clara Novello, Madame 
Caradori Allan and Zuchclli were encored 
in their duct fiom “ II Barbiere di Seng- 
lia, called “ Dunque io bono.” Messrs. 
H Phillips and Sapio gave their powerful 
aid on the occasion. 

Royau Academy of Music.— The first 
public concert for the season, by the pupils 
of this admirable Institution, was given on 
Sa'-urdav, the 22d ult., at the Hanover- 
squarc Rooms. We cannot praise the exe¬ 
cution of the duet between the Misses 
Hitchcock and Birch. The intonation of 
both ladies was bad. The concerto on the 
pianoforte was correctly played by Mr. P. 
Jol nson, who displayed considerable faci¬ 
lity of eteention, Horsley’s glee was sung 
effectively. The gem, however, of the 
morning’s entei tainment was Mr. George 
Le Jeune, in the ana and polacca out of 
the beautiful composition by Lord Burg- 
hersh, called “ II Torneo.” The polacca 
bears one of the most delightful melodies. 
Ihis young man is a most promisingjpupil 
of the Academy. He was very warmly ap¬ 
plauded. We wish ftie instiuraental per- 
mrmers would act upon the hint which has 
been so frequently given to them, by play¬ 
ing their accompaniments to the vocal 
pieces more piano, as on this occasion, as 
oftentimes, the singers voices were in 
consequence frequently inaudible. We 
cannot avoid expressing our regret that 
loird Burghersh waa prevented attending 
the j-oncert by a domestic calamit]||’. 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful and charadt^istic 
overture to the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was executed in a manner h^hly 
satisfactqrjr. The second part of the eon* 



mtt ^ Beetbo'^en’* mastetiy oira- 

torio th« “ Mount of Olives," whicli may 
lift feonsideftsd a bold attempt; yet it U a 
wry praiseworthy one, for it affords the 
pupils an opportunity of studying a classi¬ 
cal Oomposition, w'hich must tend to Aeir 
improvement; and the way they acquitted 
themselves on this occasion does them great 
Credit. MtA. Beguin sang the recitative 
and air, Oh! tremble mortals,” with great 
spirit; and Miss Birch, in the duet with 
Mr. Allen, “ Oh! Father,” retrieved what 
she lost in Bellini’s duet, llje concert, 
on the whole, was considered to be ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. 


MBSSnB.NtLSOKAKb Mo,rlby*s CbN- 
CEBT.— 'These gentlemen gaVe a concertat 
the Ijowther Rooms on the IQth ult., od 
which occasion much of the talent of the 
metrophs rallied round them. At. a latC 
hour in the afternoon, however, they re¬ 
ceived an intimation that Mr. Bunn had 
issued his restriction against of his 
conjoined company singing. T^e Ae»r- 
jidttires were, therefore, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, compelled to seek for other 
assistance. Their places were soon filled. 
We have not space for particulars, but the 
concert went off to the evident gratification 
of a very crowded audience. 




EvAsivr. pRBJoay.—^ witness whos-e 
testimony is siihmitled to the Committee of 
Privileges and Flections iu writing, thus 
answers the interrogatories administered to 
him:—Q,nc'lion. ‘’Did or did not your 
brother, wliu was and is a minor, leU'you 
that lie had >.\vorn (in order to vote) that he 
was alwve twentv-one years old?’’—Answer. 
“ No; my brother told me tliat he iiad 
written tiic ’figeires 21 on a scrap of paper, 
which he put in his shoe, and swore he was 
above 21 ”—New York i'aper. 

A New Lasqoaoe. —A committee of the 
members of the jVeademy of the Fine Arts, 
at Pails, h.nc just made a lepoit on the 
merits of M. Sudre, wlio has invented a 
system of language liy music. It appears 
that the coiimiittee have found that this new 
language is v.ipable of expressing all oiir 
ideas; that these are capable of being com- 
miiiiientcd by suuii chameters and ges- 
tnies; that it is calculated to eoinmnnieate 
tho.se iileas very near, or very rapidly to a 
distance; tha, it may he used iur open or 
secret communications; and, lastly, diat the 
system of sounds, and consequently the ex¬ 
pressions of the thoughts weie not liable to 
change, but would be in thcii nature perma« 
nent. The t.omniUee was struck particu¬ 
larly with the udvantuges secured for a re- 
mote comtnunicaUou. The members resolved 
to recommend M. Sudre to Ooteminent, in 
consequence of the uiiiit‘i'.sahty of the ap¬ 
plication of this Iiiig||al telegraph, for it is 
capable of being put into practice on sea br 
land, and either at night oi by day. 

Stai'UEs—-O ne hundred and fifty casks 
of bronzed statues arrived at New York 
from Liverpool, faithful likenesses of Bona¬ 
parte, Wellington, Van Bnmn, Jackson, 
SwArtwont, OarabrelMng, Hamilton, Biddle, 
attd other distinguished personages, which 
turaed out on inspection to be lead, some 
weighing SQlbs. The bronze figures are 
daty; lead pays three cente. per lb. 
Tm whole will be stfiBed and melted dowm 
an oan^matton! Let's have he 
ngnofig' mAhe omciblc.-'i'jVei^ York SUit." 


Bkauty.— It is of external objects, par¬ 
ticularly of objects of light, that wc think 
most fiequently when we speak or hear of 
beauty; hut this does not arise from any ex¬ 
clusive peculiarity of the feeling excited by 
these objects, as’ if theteim were only me¬ 
taphorically applied to oth^s, but because 
external objects are continually around us, 
so us more frequently to excite the emotion of 
beauty; and in a great measure, loo, because 
the human form—itself an object of vision 
—is representative to us of the presence of 
all which we love, of those with whom our 
life is connected, and Irom wihom its hap¬ 
piness has been derived, or fioni whom we 
hope to derive it. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that when we think of beauty we 
should tiiink of that by whicli the einotion 
of beauty is most usually excited. 

The Gipsiis ate a relic of the old No¬ 
madic life. We know not that they were 
cvei better than they aie, though certainly 
the tide of society 'is daily leaving them 
(ailher behind, in the list of retrograde 
nations, we may mention the Abyssiiiians; 
all their laws, customs, and forms, declare 
that they must once have been a civilised 
people. At pre.sent they seem to he barba¬ 
rians, with a few antique traditions of civil¬ 
isation; like Indians, armed with the 
weapons, and clothed in the garments of 
some murdered Europe in crew.' 

Newspapeb Pai'konagein America.— 
An editor of the Mordccai 'Noah school, 
somewhere in the East, who was lately re¬ 
quested to advertise for an apothecary, and 
take bis pay in dru;:^, utterly refused to trade, 
and says *“ he will take nearly all sorts of 
produce in payment for papers and adver¬ 
tising, snob as parsnips, wbodett combs, old 
clothes, cold victuals, &c., but he won’t take 
physic.” The'other day, a gentleman pro¬ 
posed to sttbscribe for the JiepubHcuHf and 

K 'or it in tombstones. With our eastern 
er we can say, that w’« will mke 
nearly all sorts of produce,” even including 
physic, hut we would rather he excuted' 
mm tomfudonim.—C’tnemiuifi Repuftfc'cto*.' 





Books.-— 'Hie rook is « friend to a^- 
e^turists, and no farmer, who considers 
his own interest, will destroy a rookery. 

I once knew this done, m compliance with 
the request of many farmers, who, two 
years afterwards, were desirou-s that it 
should be restored ; the wire-worms, cock* 
chader, grubs, and other destructive in¬ 
sects, having greatly increased within that 
period. In order to be convinced that 
these birds are benedcial to the farmer, let 
him observe the same field in which his 
ploughman and his sower are at work. He 
will see the fonner followed by a train of 
rooks, while the sower will be unattended, 
and his gram remain untouched.— 
Nuturul Hilton/ 

The Mtobatoby Habits ok Krus.— 
So strong is their migratory disposition, 
that few things will prevent their jirogress, 
as even at the locks at TeddmgUm and 
Hampton the young eels have been seen 
to ascend the large po.sts of the flood- 
gatc^, in order to make their way when 
the gates have been shut longer than 
'iisnal. Those "which die, stick to the 
posts; others, which get a little higher, 
meet with the same fate, until at last a suf¬ 
ficient layer of them is formed to enable 
the rest to overcome the difiiculty of the 
])assage A curious instance of the means 
which 3'oung eels will ha\e recourse to, in 
Older to ])erfonn their migrations, is an¬ 
nually proved in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. Near that city there is a large 
pond, immediately adjoining which is a 
stream. On the bank between tlufse two 
waters a large tree grows, the branches of 
which hang into the pond. By means of 
these branches, the young eels ascen^ into 
the tree, and from tlience let themselves 
drop into the stream below ; thus ini- 
|p:ating to far di.stant waters, where they 
iticrease in sive, uiid hecoiiie useful and 
beneficial to man. X friend of mine, who 
was a casual witness of this circumstance, 
informed me that the tree apjieared to be 
quite alive with these little animals. The 
rapid and unsteady motion of tiie boughs 
did not appear to impede their progress.— 
Ibid. 

Swallows. —I have frequently noticed 
how apt swallows are to settle on the 
ground, in a row, or perfect line. 1 have 
no doubt but that many persons must have 
observed this, while they hare been walk¬ 
ing near the Serpentine River, in Hyde 
Park, during a fine autumnal day. llie 
birds, after hawking for flies upon the sur¬ 
face of the water, will all at once settle on 
the path which extends across the head of 
the river in so perfect a line, that one looks 
at it with astonishment as the simultaneous 
act of the birds. Their flight is equally 
sudden and regular on the approach of an 
intruder. I have also notiei^ this regu^ 


larity of line in youn^r wHle wait¬ 
ing for food from their parenis.—f 

Tor DuKB of GLODCKSTKlt'S ELlli 

Trrr.—-I t is not generally known that one 
of the elm trees standing near the -entrittsce 
of the passage leading into Spring Gar¬ 
dens, was planted by the Duke of Gleticea» 
ter, brother to Charles I. Aa that unfo^ 
tuuate monarch was walking^ with’ hia 
guards from St. James’s to Whitehall, on 
the morning of his execution, he tiMed 
to one of his attendants and mentioned 
the circumstance, at the same time point¬ 
ing out the tree.— Jbul. 

Travelling in Spain. —In Spain,’ 
the first consideration is the procuring 
every accommodation the country will 
allow, before persons are invited to travel 
in their conveyances; minutiae are attended 
to, and the result is a progress in a short 
period (}u!te incredible, which is affecting 
the whole system of internal communica¬ 
tions. The system is almost unh'ersally 
the same. The passengers are called at a 
very early hour, when chocolate, or coffee, 
or tea, which is becoming very much the 
faihion, is served, according to the incli¬ 
nation of the parties. A Mrtion of the 
journey is made, and y’ou halt at ten or 
eleven, sooner or later, as it may be, to 
dine, as it is termed This is a regular 
titjeunr it la fourchette. Two hours are 
idiotted to this halt, when you again 
start, and generally arrive before dusk, 
aftei which supper is served. These re¬ 
pasts being provided entirely for the pas¬ 
sengers, every one is obliged to pay a pro- 
iiortion, whether he partite or not, unless 
he spend money to a similar amount in 
some other way. Whenever the coach 
stop.s, the tuaifotal opens the door, and asks 
if any one wishe-s to alight. Every thing 
in the.se conveyances is on the same uni¬ 
form system of polite and respectful atten¬ 
tion to the company and to each other.— 
Sketches of Spain. 

'J’liF, Port Gray had the odd contra¬ 
diction of a manly mind, and fastidious 
anil somewhat efleminate manners. His 
imagination wa-s all rural} but his birth 
and habits lay in a town. He never took 
up a rural sport; it dqes not seem as if be 
bw ever been on horseback. He amused 
lumself in the fields with flowers and 
jilants, and butterflies and insects. His 
fancy supplied him with the habits of 
countrymen; the plough, 'the axe, the 
spade, the scythe and sickle, the vocations 
of the shepherd and the herdsman, He 
loved to contemplate the snowy whirlwind, 
the April shower, the summer-mom, and 
the fading lights of evening, as the golden 
tints recede into twilight and darkness. 
His manner in society was that of petit- 
miitre; his solitary tnoughts were never 
frivolous. He was serious, benevolent^ 





aimlHiet ctuiscientious. Perhaps he 
too delicate for the rude tempera of 
^e world; and he was Uke a tender plant, 
i^ich eoold not bear the ropgh air, and 
tempests, and frosts. 

pBTitABCH' AKD lAnBA.<^A jnanu- 
eeript, on narchmeot, has been discovered 
in tne arcnives of Montpellier, consisting 
of a series lof poems in the Proven^m 
tongue. They are thought to have been 
from the pen of Petrarch. They make 
^quent mention of Laura, of Vaucluse, of 
Inome, and of his coronation there. Pe> 
^rch, it is known, studied jurisprudence 
at Montpellier. 

Thb Shaddock contains generally 
thirty-two seeds, two of which only will 
reproduce Shaddocks; and tibiese two it is 
impossible to distinguish: the rest will 
yield, some sweet oranges, others hitter 
ones, others ^ain forbidden fruit, and, in 
short, all the varieties of the orange; but 
until the trees are actually in bearing, no 
one can guess what the fruit is likely to 
prove; and even then, the seeds which 
produce shaddocks, although taken from 
B tree remarkable for the excellence of its 
fruit, will frequi^tly yield only such as 
qre scarcely eatable.—Xicuu'jt Journal. 

Fbbnch I’BAVKi.LfNG. — A company 
has just been formed in Paris to accelerate 
stage coach travelling; a much lighter 
vehicle has been adopted, called a v^oce, 
having four coupes, with three places in 
each, the Arst to be Ifr. 10c. the post, and 
the rest Ifr. throughout the whole line of 
route, including all charges. The com¬ 
pany intend to commence operations next 

g onth. A lighter vehicle is contemplated 
r the Calais and liieppe rouds. A card 
of foced prices for refreshmtsnts, adopted 
by the company, will prevent John Bull 
from suspecting imposition. 

Fdreion Eoubery.—A letter of the 
4th ult. from Bologna announces that the 
diligence between that city and Home had 
wain been stopped and plundered between 
Faeoza and Forii. Among the booty was 
the sum of 3,000 Roman crowns, belonging 
to Cardinal MaflSri The robbers who car¬ 
ried off the golden armilla have been taken 
and the gold recovered, though it had 
been melted down.' Ibe Museum of 
fogna possessing a drawing of the armilfo, 
intends to have it recast, to resemble as 
nearly as possible the ancient one. 

Aw Ancibnt Tomb.—^T he following is 
an extract of a letter from Kertsch, in 
Russia:—“The director of our Museum 
has found on the hill of Mitbridates an 
ancient tond), containu^ aeuHtnof cypress 
wood, in very |;Qod preservation, in which 
there were two skMetons. On the top 
l^e were two aarjihen am{dione; <m one 
of; which 18 the Afpre ^ a dog in relief, 
with the Greek uoscriptfon * ®twad«»’ At 


the feet of the skeletons were two vases m 
alabaster, a metellic mirror, a small cup 
pmnted black, and another beautiful vase, 
ornamented with designs in red. On one 
of the sides of this vase the ;l^ares of the 
three fatal sisters, with their attributes, 
are distmetW marked. Although this ves¬ 
sel has sufiered much from time to time, 
tWe remain traces of gilding, and of 
the oil colours in which the garments of 
the Agures were painted, lue vase is 
valuable from its remote antiquity, it be¬ 
ing well known that the manufacture of 
these vases ceased on the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans. It has also an 
additional interest from the circumstance 
of there never having been any object of 
the same kind hitherto found at Kertsch, 
or in any other part of New Russia.” 

When to dbavk off Dhinkino.— 
When you feel particularly desirous of 
having another glaas, leave off—you have 
had enough. When you look at a distant 
object, and appear to see two, leave off— 
you have had too much. W^n you knock 
over your glass, spill youi^wne upon the 
table, or are unable to recoUect the words 
of a song you have been in the habit of 
singing for the last half-dozen years, leave 
the company - you are getting troublesome. 
When you nod in the chair, fall over the 
hearth-rug, or lurch on a neighbour’s 
shoulders, go home—^you are dead drunk. 

Pkodable effect ofTempe^^ncb.— 
The last report of the American Temperance 
Society, showing the inconceivable mis¬ 
chiefs resulting from their consumption of 
ardent spints, states that—one hundred 
million dollars was a sum far less than was 
annually lost to the United States by this 
destructive traffic—a sum which would 
purchase 4,000,000 sheep, 400,000 head 
pf cattle, 200,000 cows, 40,000 horses, 
500,000 suits of men’s clothes, 1,000,000 
of boys’ ditto, 500,000 women’s ditto, 
1,000,000 girls’ ditto, 1,200,000 barrels of 
Hour, 800,000 barrels of beef, 800,000 of 
pork, 3,000^000 bushels of corn, 2,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 10,000,000 lbs. of 
sugar, 400,000 lbs. of rice, tmd 2,000,000 
gallons of molasses; it would also build 
1,000 churches, support 2|P00 ministers 
of the Gospel, build 8,000 school houses, 
furnish 500,000 newspapers, and all in a 
single year! 

Model of a Pyramid. —^At the Duke 
of Sussex’s late touvertasUm, at Kensing¬ 
ton Palace, the atiraction of |he evening 
was a splendid model of the great pyramid 
of Cheops, coDijiwsed of 43,0p0 pieces of 
cork, and a vertmal section of thepyramijl, 
from which it appears that the pyramid 
was not only built upon, but round a rock, 
which, it 18 stated, rims in the centre 
of the jpyxamid 130 feet, on the apex qf 
which to nhtolfo what is called the Cbeefi’a 



Chaoiben ^ The pyramid was originally 
covered with pl^er or mortar, which 
made the surface even, and thus rendered 
the ascent so difficult as to be accounted 
by the ancients a great feat: this plaster 
having now fallen off, the ascent is easy. 

HoBRiBiiK SoTTK®.—(From the Bom^ 
half C’o«rfer of Sept. 28.)—Ihe Rajah of 
Eedur, a small independent state beyond 
the British frontier in Gtizerat, died in the 
afternoon of the 12th of August last; and 
when the event, which was for some little 
time concealed, became known to his 
household, seven of the Ranees (his wives) 
rushed into the apartment where the.dead 
body lay. ITie mother of the present 
young Rajah was alone ignorant of the 
fact of the death, being detained in her 
room by the Karbarees, or native minis¬ 
ters. On the morning of the 5th the 
above seven Ranees, two concubines of 
different castes from the Rajah, one per- 
sonal man-servant, and four female slaves, 
were taken down with the corpse and burnt 
_ lyith it, befCHte the whole assembled popu¬ 
lation of F^dttl. FA-ety body of influence 
is stated to have aided in the homd tra¬ 
gedy ; and not a single person, either con¬ 
nected with the Rajah's family, or other¬ 
wise, appears to have interposed a solitary 
effort, hy word or deed, to prevent these 
fourteen unfortunate people from taking 
the fatal step of burning with their chief’s 
body. ,On the contrary the greatest ala¬ 
crity was shown on all sides to complete 
this infamous outrage. One of the Ranees 
was several months advanced in preg¬ 
nancy; another, who had throughout 
shown a disinclination to sacrifice herself, 
had only been married nineteen months to 
the Rajah, and was under twenty years of 
age. Just before the lighting of the 
funeral pile, the eldest Ranee (sixty years 
of age) addressed the Karbarees, saying 
that “ she herself had alu^ays determined 
to burn with the Rajah, and that no expos, 
tiilation would have turned her from her 
purpose, but that it was strange she had 
not heard one word of dissuasion or com¬ 
passion expressed by any one.” She con¬ 
cluded her remarks by desiring them to go 
and live on the plunder they were securing 
to themselves by the destruction of their 
chiefs family. The Karbarees were in¬ 
fluenced, it is understood, in sparing the 
life of the surviving Ranee, as she is the 
mother of the late Rajah's oidy son, and 
her loss might have been injurious to their 
interest. An extensive pillage of the Ra¬ 
jah's personal property, consisting of 
various valuables in jewels, &c., is stated 
to have taken place for the benefit of the 
Karbarees.—well may Mr. Poynder (the 
director) urge the East India Company, 
knd the puhUc to use every influence to 
put an end to such unparalliwd atrocities 1 


And yet he stands as it wew afow in tha 
cause t the reader, even, reads and lorgeta 
the occurrence. . . 

Kites in the Aik.— Hie fate has, wot 
the extent of its wings and tail, reiy ®wa* 
command of the atmosphere faid posses- 
sion of itself in that elem«at. It does net 
bear along in straight lines, but wheels fa 
curves, which it is constantly opening end 
closing, and always in a smooth andgl^- 
ful manner, without any jerks: end if 1^ 
were possible to trace a day's path of a kitSk 
it would be a very flne specimen of locked 
curves. Ihe kite can hovw for a loitf 
time over the same spot, with very Utm 
exertion of the wings, and though there is 
a fresh breeze; and there are time* (proba¬ 
bly when it has lost sight of some prize on 
the ground, or discovered that the prize 
over which it was hovering was no prize at 
all) at which it will *' give itself to the 
wind,” and drift to leeward in very beati- 
tiful style, and apparently with comuleto 
self-posses-sion. Kites will also sometimes 
turn down the udud to escape the more 
powerful falcons, which, though they do 
not attack the kite, often frighten it, and 
make it lose its prey: and as going down 
the wind is not a habit of the falcons, the 
kite gets away from them by the manoeuvre. 
That manoeuvre, though held in great con¬ 
tempt by the falconer, is by no means an 
ungraceful or an uninteresting one: the 
bird rides lightly on the \yind, but retaiue 
its self-command, so that it can take a new 
direction whenever it pleases. The axis of 
its body is placed at an angle to the udnd, 
which is smaller in proportion as that m 
stronger, and the windward wing is ele¬ 
vated, so that the wind takes the un^r 
side at an angle, and tends to ruse the bird 
obliquely upwaid, while its weight presses 
downwara and counteracts. When looked 
at, the bird always has in these cases the 
appearance of descending as it drifts: hut 
that is an optical deception; for allthi^s 
that are hi^er than the eye appear to d^ 
Bcend as they recede, even though they are 
rising, and the kite may often be observed 
to have gained height while thus appearing 
to float downward. If on these occasions 
an alarm is given, the birdhatds closer to tiio 
n^d and makes off .—MutMtBnttih 

A Female Guabb.— The Nizam has E 
guard formed entirely of women. These 
Amazons are under a state of military dis¬ 
cipline, can go through the manual ana 
platoon exercises of the general driB* An 
European officer, Whose curibsity had been 
excited to se) this female pnetoriaA ban^ 
observed with astonishment faat the h% 
drummer, or rather the heater of the big 
drum, had her instittment suspended be¬ 
hind, instead of havfag it in the usuid po¬ 
sition, and was in tMs attitude hammermg 
away with great execution. 
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< 0V FojfcTusfE.^Rowland Ste- 

once wealthy London bjiaker, 
whose society was songnt for by nobles, 
l^se piuftijBS were every thing that was 
afcj^&h { whose dinners were rivalled only 
by c^,WiUiam Curtis in the east, or I^ord 
Seftim in the west; whose influence and 
ctoiacter in the world stood high, and 
appsre;ntlT unraovable, impervious, and 
ununpisacnable, is xiqw the mere creature 
of passing charity, the object of common 
bounty, of mere eleemosynary aid and 
support. I^or years'he has been the inmate 
of a debtors’ gaol in Nbav York, which is 
described as one of the most loathsome 


pi^OBS in the worid, and has been fed and 
clothed by the hand of the stranger. 

A RICH Beggak.’— An old woman of 
Calais, who lived updn alms, having lately 
died, a sum of no less than 10,000 francs 
in d'^erent kinds of coin was found in the 
hovel which she occupied. 

Coins in the British Muskom.— 
The number of coins purchased by the 
British Museum between Christmas,*1832, 
and Christmas 1833, was 3,968, of which 
659 were pennies, of William the Con- 
(]ueror; 2^ were coins of the Kings of 
Northumberland, and of the Archbishop 
of York; and 2t012 Greek and Bomaii. 
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BIRTHS 

Mar.7th,at Middleton ftectwy, near Man* 
ehester, the lady of the Rev. C. J. Way, of a 
daughter—^Mar lOtli, at Woodford, Essex, 
Mrs John Knowles, of a daughter—In Arn* 
ton>street. the lady of Geoige La Touche, 
Esq., of a daughter—Mar. 8th, at Hampstead, 
Mrs. P. Earle, of a daughter—Mar. 7th, at 
Hook, near Odiham, Hants, the lady of the 
Rev. E U. Larken^' of a son—Mar. 15th, at 
Lynn, tiie ladyMi the Rev. Ambrose Goode, 
chaplain to the Hon East India Company, of 
a daughter—Mar. 15th,in Bruton-street, Mis. 
Beauvoire Berens, of a son—Mar. 17th, Lady 
Kusau Lygou, of a son—Mar. 19th, in Bruton* 
street;, the lady of B. Travers, Esq. of a 
son. 

MXBRIAGES. 

Mar. 4th, at Alne, Vaughan Edwards 
Vaughan, Esq., of Rheola and Lanely, Gla* 
nor^shire, to Harriet Amelia, second 
doubter of Edsvard Swalaston Strangways, 
Esq., of Alne Hall. Vorkshire—Feb. 28th, at 
Cardross, Dumbartpushire, Captain William 
Edward Alured Ellibit, 29th Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
«f the late Thomas Ritchie, ]^q., of Greenock 
—Mar. 6th, at Dover, Robert Shore Mtines 
Bouebette, son of the Surveyor-General of 
Canada, to Marianne, daughter of the Hmi. 
Herbert Gardiwtr—Mar. 11th, at Blaiither- 
wydie, Gerard Noel Hoare, Esq., nefdiew to 
Lord Barham, to Sophia l^as, daughter of 
Stafford O’Brien, Esq., of Blatherwycke— 
Mar. IStb, at Bj^hton, P. Stewart, Esq., 
Bombay dvil-service, to Matilda Frances, 
daughter of the late W. Dawson, Esq., 

St. Leonard's-hiil. Berks—Mar. 18th, in Ci# 
vendish-square, the Earl of Kerry to the 
Hob. Miss Ponsonby, daughter of Viscount 
Duncannon— Mar. 17th, at Gretna-gteen, and 
agatn at Marylebone on the 19tb,C.F.Schra¬ 
der, Esq., to Harriet, daughter of General 
Nortliey Hopkins, o£ Overpark, Bucks— 
Mar. ti^. Rev W|G. Moore, Rector of W est 
Barkwith. and Vicar of btixwuld, in the 
county of Linctdn, to Emily Ann, svidow of 
Major G. H. Rigby, late of the H. I. C.’8 ser¬ 
vice—Mar. 18th, at Anon, Warwickshire, by 
the Rev. J. Smith; M.A., Mr. J Kendril, 
.Itmior partner in the firm of Kendall and 


Sons, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
T. Mole, Esq., of the Poplars, near Bir¬ 
mingham. 

deaths. 

Mar.Cth, of consumption, Mr. John Morris, 
nine years mathematical master in TTxbridge 
school—Mar. 7th, at his resMI^e, Counter- 
hill New Cross, from a siidneU lit of apo- 
pl'exy, Mr.Thomas West, formerly of Thread- 
needle-street, London—Mar. 8th, at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, in the 70th year of his 
age. Major Gen. Sir George Biilteel Fisher, 
K.C.H., Commandant of the Garrison— 
Mar. 7th, suddenly, at Old Brompton, in the 
45th year of her age, Mrs. Charles Maude, 
widow of the late Charles Maude, Esq , of 
the Ordnance Department — Mar.’Otu, at 
Ramsgate, aged 72 years, John Henry Camp, 
bell. Esq., formerly Major to the 23d Regi¬ 
ment of Royal Welsh Fuzitcers—Mar.8ih, the 
infant daughter of the Solicitor-General— 
Mar. 2d. at Paris, Clmrles Henry Templeton, 
Esq., late of Triuity College, Cambridge, son 
of Thomas Templeton, Esq., formerly of Cal¬ 
cutta—Mar. 0th, at Brighton, William Bik- 
nclt, Esq., in the 82d year of his age— 
Mar. 7th, R.Best, Esq., late Secretary of the 
Bank of England, in the 87tfa year of his age 
—Mar. 17th, at her residence in Sonthainp- 
ton-place, Euston-square, deeply and de¬ 
servedly lain|nted by her family and friends, 
Mary, widow of the late John George Graeff, 
Esq., in her 59th year—Mar. I4tli, of a rapid 
decline, Mr. J. Palmer, Governor of St. Mar¬ 
tin's Workhonse—Mar. I7th, in Devonshire- 
street, aged 76, Mn. Morier, relict of Isaac 
Morier, Esq., late Consul General at Con¬ 
stantinople—Mar. |6tli, at Dublin, aged 73, 
Mrs. Bunn, mother of the lessee of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden—Feb. 28tb, at Brns- 
seKs, the Ridit Hon. Lady Cbarlotte Adelaide 
Constance Fitzgerald.—Mar. 17th, at Meck¬ 
lenburg square, Robert Barron, Esq., aged 
62—Mar. 12th, at Wiesbaden, Eliza, wife of 
Captain Gardiner—Mar. 16th, Daniel Capet, 
£s<|., late Captain of the 14th Light Di'agoons, 
third son of tne late W. Capel, ^q., of Prest- 
bnry-house, near Cbeltentiani—Mar. lOth. at 
M'esthorpe, near Southwell, Notts, Charlotte 
Anne, only daughter of R. Warrand, Esq., 
aged am 0 year Md ten months. 
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MEMOIR OF JANE SEYMOUR, THIRD QUEEN OF HENRY VUI. 


lUustrated by a heaidifully coloured 

The personal history of Jane Seymour 
is little known, nor was there a single 
action of her life recorded that appeared 
to spring from her own free will. Authors 
are profuse in epithets of panegyric on 
this lady; and we find in the annals of her 
times she is called ihe gentle^ the mild, 
and the excellent Jane Seymour. Few 
readers of history pause to ask themselves 
the question—wherefore ? She was cer¬ 
tainly a woman of a quiet temper, and as 
there is so little known of her early youth, 
she was most likely of a disposition ex¬ 
ceedingly retired. That she had great 
beauty is a self-evident truth, of which 
Holbein's portrait bears ample testimony; 
and though beauty and temper are de¬ 
sirable qualities in woman, ^ut there re¬ 
quires something more estimable than 
either, to justify the praises with which 
historians have loaded the memory of 
this queen—the very historians who can¬ 
not avoid bearing witness to the somewhat 
astoundingfacts, that sweet, placid, smiling 
Jane Seymour first stole the heart of her 
friend’s husband, who falsely accused, and 
thereby caused to be immolated, the wife 
of his bosom, that her place might be 
filled by the beauteous Lady Jane; and 
that this fair one married the murderer 
the very day after the death of his 
victim without any outward show of re¬ 
luctance. In this case the most chari¬ 
table inference that can be drawn is, that 
though a party condemed in the perpe¬ 
tration of atrocious evil, she was but 
a passive agent in it. Such a character 
deserves to be pitied, but surely not to be 
praised: for if there is no pontive evidence 
Voi. IV.—No. 6. 


whole length portrait after Holhein. 

that Jane Seymour, independently and of 
her own will, did hann, there is not a 
shadow of proof that she ever did, or in¬ 
tended to do, any good. Those who read 
histoiyr may wonder why the writers of it 
unanimously join in commending this 
woman’s character; but the question b 
easily solved. The Sejmours were the 
leaders of the protestant party, which was 
then and has been ever since triumph¬ 
ant: the leaders of any party will meet 
with partisans, even if guilty of very 
startling acts. Jane Seymour was the 
mother,ihoughflead, of the heir-apparent 
in the most servile era that England ever 
knew. The flattering writers of the times 
be-prai&ed the memory of the sultana- 
mother that had borne the despot Henry 
a living son; ahd modem historians have, 
with their usual parrot-like imitativeness, 
copied the phrases of their interested 
predecessors, wholly blind to the fact, 
that thb mild-tempered beauty was a 
passive adulteress and murderess. Had 
she not slily listened to the wooing of a 
married man, the husband of her bene¬ 
factress, the blood of Anna Boleyn* 
perhaps would not have been shed; at 
least she wouldfnot have been, as in our 
eyes and the ’eye of the thinking world, 
the ostensible cause of so dreadful a 
brutality.' YVooWnot a good woman 
have asked herself, when she saw the in¬ 
crease of the king’s passion —What b 
to be the end of this ? 

“ The dial spake not, but it made shrewd signs,. 
And pointed full upon ihe stroke of murder.*' 

* Seethe portrait and memuir of this unfor¬ 
tunate queen in the No. for September, 1833 . 
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Are we too severe upon this lady,by thus 
divesting her of the ancient trappings of 
renown that she has worn undisturbed 
for ages ? Surely not: for if in the eyes of 
TTpman the rule of right is to be per¬ 
verted by the false lights of a political in¬ 
fluence, how is upright conduct to be appre¬ 
ciated, or where on earth to be found? 
There is a woe, and a bitter one, denounced 
against those who call good evil, and evil 
good. The sixteenth century abounded 
with examples of glorious resistance to 
e\il ofiFccted by female virtue; and let us 
not place the passively wicked Jane 
Seymour on the same historical pedestal 
as the nobly independent Jane Grey, or 
the sulfering Anne Askew. Neither let 
us scruple to visit with ju-f abhorrence 
that adultery of the mind, which caused 
Jane Seymour to be wooed and won wliile 
Henry’s wife was living; since short time 
for courting there was between Anna Bo- 
leyn’s dying and Jane Seymour’s weddiiig 
day j for the former occurred on the 19th, 

' andtlie hr ter on the 20th of May, 1536. 
Henry was married to Jane Seymour at 
Wolfhall, in Wiltshire: a fact scarcely 
mentioned in history. He was thus absent 
from the metropolis at the time of Anna 
Bolcyn's execution; so that humanity 
was spared the outrage of seeing the wed- 
dmjg .and murder going on in the same 
vicinity on two succeeding days. Henry 
paid Jane the compliment of marrying 
her at her family rc-uience. 

The family of St. Maur, or St. Martha, 
now called S -ymoitr, came originally 
from a town of (ho same name in Nor¬ 
mandy. Their anceslor followed the 
fortunes of William the Conqueror, and 
shared in his success. Wo find this notice 
in Camden, in nis account of Monraouth- 

Caldecot are 

Woundy and Penhow, the seats of the 
illustrious family of St. Maur, now cor¬ 
ruptly (ailed Seymour. About the year 
1240, Gilbert Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
aided William St. Mam- to wrest Woundy 
from the Welsh; and St.Maur kept pos¬ 
session by the law of the strongest. The 
Seymours in the next century increased 
their consequence by marrying an heiress 
m <)ne of the branches of the illu.strioHs 
family of the Beauchamps.” 

^ Mistress Jane Seymour, as sh** is called 
IB chronicle, was the third daughter of 
Sit John Seymour, of Wolfhall, in Wilt- 
„ ®» and bis wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ji6nty Wentworth, of Netdebted, in Suf¬ 


folk : her father, previous to her elevation, 
held the situation of governor of Bristol 
Castle. 

The first occurrence known with any 
certainty of this lady is that she was 
one of the maids of honour to Anna 
Boleyn; and as it is said that the friend¬ 
ship of these ladies was of long continu¬ 
ance, it is probable that this attendance 
commenced before the marriage of Anna, 
since we find she had other ladies of as 
good a family as the Seymours in her 
hoiiseliuld while the divorce was pending, 
and Anna held the chains of the tickle 
king's fancy. At tliis time Jane Sey¬ 
mour vvas her favourite friend, and, if we 
may judge from Holbein’s pictures, nearly 
the same ago with her unfortunate mis¬ 
tress. 

That Anna Boleyn was a zealous pro- 
tostant is well knowni; and with the ardour 
and energy of her decisive character, she 
laboured to convert all around her to (he 
protestant faith, and from her Jane Sey¬ 
mour received the first principles of pro- 
testantisni. It Is to be feared that both 
the friends were partisans of a fierce con¬ 
troversy, rather than true disciples of the 
pure reformed religion. Had the faith 
of either reached as far as conscience, 
A nna would have shrunk with horror from 
the passion of the king, the husband of 
the virtuous Catherine; while Jane in her 
turn would not have received the king’s 
adulterous addresses, with the further ag¬ 
gravation that ho was the husband of her 
benefaem'ss, the friend of her youth. 
The religion of each must have been self- 
ended, or it would have produced purer 
conduct. These ladies, then, instead of 
being regarded as the pillars and promo¬ 
ters of our church, arc, if tried by the 
inflexibb' rule of right and wrong, its 
shame and reproach; for they made reli¬ 
gion a party to their own selfish views, 
lleformation must per force have taken 
place in England about that era ; and it 
is the worst sorrow of the Church of En¬ 
gland, that Catholicism received its first 
blow from .the vile passions of Henry 
VIII. Conscientious protestants mourned 
it then—they mouni it now, and with deep 
reason; for the abuses that Henry’s wick¬ 
edness interwove with the Reformation, 
are the excuses which the enemies of the 
Church of England ever plead in order 
to effect her destruction. 

We have said that Anna Boleyn wa* 
au active agent in obtaining protestent 
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converts, and one little anecdote will 
show that in her own household she left 
nothing undone which could j>romoto 
the work of controversy. It is related 
Stiype. During the time of Ilenrj’s 
courtship of Anna Boleyn, while the di¬ 
vorce waspending, Anna wasattended with 
little less than royal state. Among the 
ladies of her retinue there was a fair 
young gentlewoman named Gaynsford; 
and her equerry was George Zouch, a 
young gentleman of noble lineage; be¬ 
tween these two some affection presently 
sprang up, and in the course of their “ love 
tricks, George one day snatched a book 
from the hands of Mistress Gaynsford, 
who was busily reading instead of attend¬ 
ing to him. It was a book that her mis¬ 
tress Anna Boleyn had lent her, strictly 
charging her to read it in order to complete 
her con\eTsion to the protestant faith. 
This book was one of TindaVs forbid<len 
works, which Wolsey had carefully con¬ 
cealed from the king; and ho had taken 
measures, in the unsettled slate of his 
mind in regard to religion, that Henry 
should never see it. George Zouch 
kept the book from Mrs. Gaynsford, in 
order that it miitht never engage her at¬ 
tention from him; again the young lady 
with tears and prayers beggtjd him to 
restore it to her, but as George liked to 
be implored by her he loved, he re¬ 
mained perversely obstinate, and kept it 
to tease her. One day when he was at 
service in the King’s chapel, ho took it 
into his head to read the book of his 
beloved, and was entirely captivated 
with the style. The dean of the chapef, 
desirous to see what the young gentle¬ 
man was perusing with so much attention, 
snatched it out of his hand, and finding 
that it was the forbidden protestant book, 
he carried it to Cardinal Wolsey. Mean¬ 
time Anna Boleyn questioned the joung 
lady respecting the book she had lent 
her, whereupon the girl, terrified at the 
loss of a book of so much consequence, 
fell on her knees, and confessed that her 
lover had stolen it, and tormented her by 
keeping it from her. Anna Boleyn 
sent for the culprit, and inquired into 
the matter; and when she heard the fate 
of l)er book, she was not angry with the 
jou^ lovers; “but,” said she, “it shall be 
th*! clearest book that ever dean or car¬ 
dinal took away.” Then hastening to 
king, she entreated that Henry 
would interpose to recover the stolen 
volume; a request with which the monarch 


instantly compHedL The first use Anna 
Boleyn made of her restored treasiwe was, 
to entreat tho king to read it; the king 
complied, and said that “it was fit for him 
and all kings to read.” The perusal of 
this book is supposed to have settled 
Henry’s wavering mind, in regard to the 
great change that followed. 

From this circumstance may b? 
gathered, that the active mind of Anna 
Boleyn was constantly employed in con¬ 
verting all around her to the protestant 
doctrines; and to her may he traced the 
conversion of Jane Sc*ymour, who suc¬ 
ceeded her unhappy mistress as head of 
the protestant party, which was neces¬ 
sarily the political as well as religious 
faith of the Seymour family, seeing that 
it was opposed to the catholic, who con¬ 
sidered the Princess Mary as rightful 
heiress to the crown. When Queen 
Anna Boleyn lost her boy by a prema¬ 
ture confinement, it is said that the acci¬ 
dent was occasioned by the bitter grief 
the queen felt at witnessing the atten¬ 
tions that the king paid to her friend 
Jane Seymour, whereby she well knew 
that she had lost his tickle heart. Un¬ 
fortunately the king had constantly the 
opportunity of beholding the dangerous 
beauty of Jane in the intimate inter¬ 
course of private life, owing to the affec¬ 
tion that Anna ever cherished for her, 
whirh caused her to have her insidious 
rival ever near her. Jane Seymour was 
the court beauty, though very little 
younger tli.ui Anna Boleyn, having seen 
only her thirtieth year. It is already 
mentioned that Jane Seymour espoused 
the king the very day after the murder 
of her friend. * In the eyes of some this 
may not appear a degree more atrocious 
than Anna Boleyn’s conduct to the ad¬ 
mirable Queen Catherine, whom she sup¬ 
planted; but it must be remembered that 
there were no ties of early love between 
them: they had never taken “ sweet 
counsel together, or been familiar 
fi’iends.” 

The Seymours were a cfr’mimgfamily; 
and Queen Jane, and her celebrated 
brothers, sacrificed every kindly feeling 
of the heart to ambition: for .lane the 
queen, Thomas the lord high admiral, 
and Edward duke of Somerset and Pro¬ 
tector, fell in turn miserable victims to 
their pride of place. 

•At Woirball, her father’s seat, ia Wilt- 
ahire, whither Henry wemt dating eaesn- 
tion of Anna Boleyn. 
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Jane Seymour enjoyed the throne of 
her wretched friend little more than a 
year. Her advancement opened an ex- 
traordinaiy career of honours to her 
handsome aspiring brothers. Whatever 
was done in the political world was 
effected by them; the queen remained a 
quiet cipher; and the only circumstance 
recorded of her is, that, in company with 
Henry, she once rode across the Thames 
from Westminster to Greenwich, when 
it was frozen over in 1537. 

On the 12th of October, 1537, she 
gave birth to the long-desired heir to the 
English throne. To aggravate the im¬ 
putation of bnitality Justly affixed to the 
conduct of Henry on many occasions, 
some writers have assigned as the cause 
of Jane Seymour’s death, the anxiety of 
Henry to save his child, and that he 
mercilessly commanded that the wretched 
mother should be sacrificed for the 
well-being of the infant. Such were the 
reports of the day: though they were attri¬ 
buted to the calumnies of the papists, 
such conduct was but too like the mon¬ 
ster, and is corroborated by the death 
of the unfortunate lady, ’fhe birth of 
Edward VI. and the death of his mother 
took place at Hampton Court—^that mag¬ 
nificent palace which the rapacious king 
had a few years before wrested from 
Cardinal Wolsey, and he himself newly 
fixed his residence therein. 

The infant prime was bo*n on the 
morning of the vigil of St. Edward; and 
this young pn^tessor of protestantism was 
named after one of the most catholic 
saints in the calendar, Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, who was likewise considered as his 
patron saint. His birth was hailed with 
great rejoicings fay the populace. The 
baptismal service was performed on 
the'day of the infant's birth, apparently 
after the catholic ritual, in the chapel of 
HaipptqnPalacei and to make the scene 
more extraordinary, Archbishop Cran- 
mer and the catholic Duke of Norfolk 
stood godfathers to the infant; and his 
sister the Lady Mary, afterwards the 
queen, of persecuting memory, answered 
M godmother to her baby brother, hold¬ 
ing him in her arms during the service, 
and perhaps wishing all the time to 
sfrangle him. *016 font, which was of 
silver, was guarded by Sir John Russell, 
Sir Frends Brian, Sir Nicholas Carewe, 
and Sir Anthony Brown, \n aprons, with 
towe^ ,^out their shoulders. And 
figimng tn tidi ceremotty we find the 


wretched frither of Anna Boleym, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, who 
bore a great wax taper, and wore a towel 
about his neck. * The Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, then an infant not three years 
old, was carried by Edward Seymour, 
the brother of the dying Queen Jane. 
'The office of the little princess was to 
bear the chrysra, the white robe in 
which infants that are baptised are en¬ 
veloped, according to the catholic cere¬ 
monial. The Marchioness of Exeter 
followed with the child, which she held 
till it was transferred to the godmother. 
When the ceremony had been performed, 
and the gifts offered at the font, the 
unconscious infant was borne in state to 
the apartment of the queen, to receive 
the blessing of its dying mother. 

After lingering in great agony about 
thirty-six hours, Jane Seymour expired, 
Oct. 14, 1537. 

The next ceremony that occupied the 
attention of the court was her funeral, 
which was performed with the utmost 
splendour. . The order for the interment 
is dated the 29th of October, at the 
Herald's-office, where she is designated 
“ most high, most excellent, and most 
Christian princess.” Unlike her unhappy 
predecessor Anna Boleyn, she was not 
hurried to an obscure grave, but con¬ 
veyed with great pomp to Windsor, and 
buried in the middle of the choir of the 
chapel of St. George. At St. Paul’s, 
and at every parish church in London, 
masses and dirges were performed for 
this protestant lady after the catholic 
ritual. The king still wore mourning 
for her when he kept Christmas at Green¬ 
wich, nor did the court change this 
mournful garb till after Candlemas-day 
following. It is singular to remark, that 
the Princess Mary officiated at the 
funeral of her protestant mother-in-law, 
as well as at the baptism of Jier brother. 
Indeed, there seems to have been be¬ 
tween these ladies an extraordinary inti¬ 
macy, perhaps as much induced by Mary's 
hatred of Anna Boleyn, as by the pliable 
expediency of Jane’s disposition, which 

* The next day the Earl of Wiltshire was 
summoned to surrender all his places at crart 
to the new favonritee, Edward and Thenisa 
Seymour; he had ctanf; to his prefemeat till 
that hour. Six months efierwards, be died bro¬ 
ken-hearted at Blickling'haU, Norfolk, not for 
the loss of his gallant heir, George Boleyn. 
Vtheount Roehford, or the t^iesl fate of bM 
daughter Queen Anna, but owiag to his own 
disgraou at eourt 
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at>peaTs truly of that smooth urtf^ehng 
quality that courtiers of either sex are 
known to possess in a peculiar degree. Jane 
Seymour was the only one out of all 
Henry's wives whose memory received the 
marks of respect that are usually paid (out 
of decency at least) by widowers: nay, 
he carried his regard so far, as to remain 
unwedded two whole years, declaring 
that Queen Jane had been so loving, 
dutiful, and meek a spouse, that he felt 
no inclination to wed immediately, al¬ 
though he had received very good offers. 
Lord Herbert declares Jane Seymour to 
have been the discreetest, fairest, and 
humblest of all Henry’s wives !! Henry 
left in his will that he was to be buried 
at Windsor, by the side of the mother 
of his heir. He had erected there 
a monument for himself and his wife. 
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which was never wboHy 

to the state of exhaustion |fl wnicn fia 
had left his treasuiy; and dtinng we 
civil wars it w&s pullm down, and sold foT 
the value of the brass. The COfSns of 
Henry and Jane Seymour were dis¬ 
covered in the choir, when Charles I. 
was buried, and more recently, during 
the search that George IV., when Re¬ 
gent, made for the burial-place of 
Charles I. 

Southey, in his funeral song for the 
Princess Charlotte, which certainly is the 
finest poem that has been written by any 
laureate on any subject belonging to his 
peculiar vocation, thus alludes to the 
grave of Jane Seymour at Windsor, and 
draws withal a brief and spirited sketch 
of the evil doings of her detestable hus¬ 
band :— 


Henry, too, hath here bis part. 

At the gentle Seymour’s side ; 

With his best beloved bride. 

Cold and quiet here arc laid 
The ashes of that fiery heart. 

No with his tyrannic spirit. 

Shall our Charlotte’s soul inherit. 

No, by Fisher’s hoary head ; 

By More, the learned and the good; 

By Catherine’s wrongs and Boleyn’a blood; 

By the life so basely shed 
Of the pride of Norfolk’s line. 

By the axe so often red, 

By the fire with martyrs fed; 

Hateful Henry not with thee. 

May her happy spirit be ! 

DESCRiPTiOM OP THE POKTRAiT. a magnificent owche of emeralds on the 
The chaperon is of black velvet, faced chest, from which depend three pear 
with fawn-coloured velvetjbarrcd with gold^ pearls. The cordeliere is of pearls, and 
the point behind docs not hang down emerald medallions of wrought gold, 
as in the portrait of Anna Boleyn, but a finishing with a rich ornament of eme- 
fold of the velvet falls on the right shoul- raids set in gold, and a pear pearl 
der like a lappet; the border of the drop. The gloves are of tanned leather, 
head dress is a five-cornered frame of worked and cufied with gold. It appears 
gold, studded with pearls; there are two that Jane Seymour did not alter the taste 
cross folds of fawn-coloured gauze next in dress introduced by the unfortunate 
the forehead. The dress is a superb robe Anna Boleyn, since there is an apparent 
of crimson velvet, with a square corsage, likeness in general fashion to the cos- 
bordered with gold and pearls set in tume of Anna Boleyn, although the dress 
twos. The rehras sleeves arc exceedingly is still richer and the materials more 
graceful in form, they give a veiy fine costly. The satins and velvets of that 
fall to the shoulders; they are of fawn- eJa were of surprisi.>ig beauty and dura- 
coloured figured plush, or velvet. The bility: thw were exceedingly expen- 
under sleeves are of the same material sivc, and the European courts were sup- 
wiUi'.the dress; they fit close to the arm, plied with them from Venice and Genoa; 
but' are slashed at the wrist. The skii:t and these cities chiefly imported them 
of the dress is cut with a train ; and rob- from the coast as articles of commerce, al¬ 
ii^ back, faced with fawn-coloured velvet though some were manufactured by them, 
lite the sleeves, it shows a white fignr^^ Jane Seymour, third queen of Heniy 
damask petticoat, bordered with gol^ VIIX., King England, manied 
The jewels are a necklace of pearls, and —died 1537. 
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THE CHILD’S EVENING ICIS8* 

MKS. COCKIE. 

Is it not Heaven’s own seal of purity. 

That last, sweet, Baby Kiss? that infant claim, 

In struggling fondness urged with asking eye, 

All playful lifted at a Mother's name. 

Yes! ’tis the sacred stamp of cherub peace, 

Half Angel in its sweetness,—impress pure 

Of Paradise in its young happiness, 

Ere forfeit bliss had taught us to endure. 

Blest symbol too of Him, their guardian guide, 

Who, own’d of these, his Hearenhj Kingdom made; 

And one cold cup to them in peace supplied, 

Should prove the passport to celestial aid. 

Springs not each feeling of the Mother’s breast, 

The sacred impulse of a happier sphere ? 

As in communion with some heavenly guest. 

Who looks from higher realms a]>proving here. 

Whilst Cherub Forms, their high commission giv’n. 

Have sanctified that Evening Kiss, and bend. 

Wafting each infant orison to Heav’n, 

To Him—their Father — Guardian—Guidct and Friend. 


ELLEN NEWTON. 


A TALE. 


" A goddess ! but a goddess who dpsrends 
To make her human mate immortal with hei lora! 

• e • * • n. 


I3nt fairer, fairer still, 

\Vi en the dark clouds spread o’er our shining life. 

In sickness, and in soirow, and in toil— 

Whi II by the suffering couch she sweetiy tends. 

With step that violds no sound, and eye that claims no sleep. 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being, 

Who shares our grief, and, sharing, soothes the pang: 

For then man feels, mid all his misery, 

Bliss sUil remains with such a minislrant.” 


The last rays of an autumnal sun had 
shed their beautiful crimson glow over the 
face of nature, brightening up some far- 
off steeply or tinging the waters of the 
river with its purple dye, which every 
now and then peeped out as it meandered 
through the green fields and sleeping 
woods, making the scene look like faity 
land. Daylight, fast departing, appeared 
to the eye to flap its wings, like a bird as 
it flutteis its distant flight, when Ellen' 
Newton, seated on the bedside of her 
sick mother, looked first upon the lovely 
landscape, then upon the pallid &ce of the 
invalid; and she thought how like were 
Ae spirit and, the day-i-botb quivering to 
both ixteriiatjsd with a, light so 
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transcendent, that it seemed the hue of 
some better world. 

The sun sank behind the hills, and 
each little star began to trim its slumber¬ 
ing lamp, when the sick mother, turning, 
said, “ Ellen, my dear child! did you 
see yon sun sink to rest ? I know you 
did. I saw you watching it, and you 
thought I should never behold its light 
again.” 

“ Oh, no I dear mother; I hope you 
will live to .see many, many suns nse f nd 
set.” -But there was a j^our in the 
manner in which Ellen pronounced the 
word hope, which too phwly told U was 
Inri a forlom one. 

*** Ell^ you are a aiectboaito 





said Mrs. Nettftoii, “ and you wish 
to^ buoy up my spirits, but I feel that 
within me which says 1 shall never more 
see its beams in this world, but I trust I 
shall in a better. Oh ! Ellen, though I 
am trembling on the brink of the grave, 
I feel a joy I never experienced before; 
for I am going from a clime of sorrow to 
that far-off hapj)y laud, whence no tra¬ 
veller retums; there, I shall moot my 
dear relations, my children, ray Saviour, 
and ntner, never be torn away from 
them.” 

“ Dear mother, you must not distress 
or^ rufBe j ourself by talking of these 
things; the doctor says you must keep 
quiet, and you will yet recover.” 

“ No^erl” ejaculated the dying wo¬ 
man ; “ and it cannot distress me to talk 
about heaven, my future home, where I 
shall be so happy. All smiles—no tears 
can flow there ; and jou, Ellen, will soon 
■j'bin me, if you live a life of \irtue and 
love to God. Oh ! never, for the sake 
of a little comfort hert>, or because of the 
frowns of the world, forget your duty to 
him. Pray to him, ami trust in him, 
and he will lead jou through all dangers. 
E’en though jou walk througli the valley 
of the shadow of death, jou need fear 
no evil, for he will be with yon, his rod 
and his staff, they will comfort you. I 
have seen the sun set once more, and 
now, like him, I will lie down and tn to 
sleep, for 1 feel exhausted and very faint.” 

As Ellen removed the pillows which 
propped her mother on the bed, the tears 
fell fast down her cheek; but the room 
being now nearly dark, the invalid did 
not observe thorn—she oulj' wondered 
whv her gentle nurse w,is so silent. 

Long did the warm-hearted girl watch 
by thn bedside of her parent. The time 
for taking her medicine was past, but as 
she appeared to sleep, Ellen feared to 
disturb her. The deep tone of the village 
clock was striking the hour of two, when 
the sick woman roused herself, and said, 
“ Ellen, will you tell your father I wish 
to see him ? I cannot now last long,—the 
film of death is coming over my oj’es.” 

Ellen left the room in search of her 
father, whom she found in the next apart¬ 
ment anxiously waiting to hear how his 
wife was. When they reached the bed¬ 
side of the invalid, they found her evi¬ 
dently drawing near the close of her 
pilgrimage. A deep Stupor had come 
(ipdn hesr, so that she seemed qtdte tm>* 


conscious. After h little, she recovered 
sufficiently to discern who were in the 
room, and exclaimed, “ Oh, my husband! 
1 shall soon be taken front you, but do 
not grieve for me, 1 shall be very, very 
happy, Henry; only mind and follow me; 
let us meet in heaven, and Spend a blisS- 
fiil immortality together; and niy child, 
my child! you, too, shall come, and 
then wo will sing in sweet union the 
praises of our God; but you must tread 
in the paths of religion, if jou wish this 
to be the case; and I charge you, Ellen, 
that unless Edw'artl (vOnuerlv forsake hiS 
former habits, an<l live an upright life, 
you never give your hand to him; but 
if—^if—ho reform— ’ convulsive shudders 
began to shake the poor sufferer s frame, 

you—^j ou niaj—■you may,” she gasped. 
One deep groan, and her spirit had w'inged 
its flight to heaven. 

We pass over the anguish naturally 
felt on such an occasion for one much 
belovinl. !Mr. New ton now found his only 
emisolalinii in his daughter Ellen, and 
she well rcqvaid her father’s love; but it 
was with great anxiety he, day by day, 
witnessed the rosy blush of her cheeks 
giving way to the pale hue of the lily; 
and her whole frame gradually wasting 
away, occasioned by her unremitting care 
of her late mother, b'or w'ceks she had 
tended her couch, many nights without 
ta^itiiig the sweet refreshment of sleep. 
OI how deep! how lasting is woman's 
love. When even the stem brow of man 
sinks under misfortunes, her spirit will 
bear him up and sooth his care. It is in 
the sick room—in the jirison—on the 
bed of tleath—when all consolation seems 
to cease; that woman hovers near to 
support and to succour, like an angel 
sent from heaven. Oh, reader, if you 
liavc ev or felt what it is to be loved by A 
dear, a virtuous woman, vou have drunk 
of the honied waters which flow from the 
springs of Paradise, 

Ellen became daily more languid; and 
Mr. Newton determined upon trying 
whether change of scene and the bracing 
air of the sea-side would again restone 
her to health. They fixed upon the 

prettj town of H-, from its being 

warm beneath the cUffr, and the hills 
possessing all that was needed of an in¬ 
vigorating atmosphere. In about a ftnt- 
night they were comfortably ensconced in 
a neat little cottage. It was so neat thb 
beach, that in the winter the tHenfes came 
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within a few yards of the door, and at 
spring-tides were even rude enough to 
enter without invitation. The change 
soon made a visible difference in Ellen’s 
health, and, in a short time, she was 
sufficiently well to enjoy a walk upon the 
sands; and, occasionally, to take a sail. 
Often would she gaze upon the fine ex¬ 
tensive views from the Downs ; but still 
the beach was her favourite, for there she 
could look upon the sea, and think of 
one far away, rocked on its briny breast, 
on whom three summer suns had shone 
since she had seen him ; and she would 
often fondly build a bower of happiness 
yet to come; or mournfully weave a 
cypress wreath to bind her youthful brow. ' 
One evening wher, taking her accus¬ 
tomed walk, with a little book of poems 
for her companion, she found she had 
strolled so far from the village, that the 
shades of night were fast gathering around 
her, and that she could hardly regain the 
house before it was quite dark. Ellen 
turned to hurry home, when close upon 
the track she perceived a group of men, 
busily employed, conveying a miantity of 
small packages from a long low boat 
which had crept so noiselessly and close 
to the shore that she had not seen or 
heard it until that moment. Her cariosity 
was excited to know what they could be 
doing, for there was no ship in the offing 
from which they could have come. Gaz¬ 
ing upon them, vet still hunytng on, a 
pistol was fired from the cliff, and before 
Its tones had ceased to echo from hill to 
hill, three men came winding down from 
the heights by an untrodden and danger¬ 
ous path. Their appearance caused an 
evident sensation among the sailors: they 
stopped, then worked with greater fury 
to get the goods they had taken frotn the 
vessel back again. By this time the three 
men had gained the beach in safely, and 
Ellen could plainly perceive they were 
dressed in the uniform of revenue officers. 
She dreaded the meeting between men 
of such desperate character, and as they 
were still some little distance a-hcad, and 
appeared not to have noticed her, trem¬ 
bling with fear, she detennined to conceal 
herself behind some of the jutting pieces 
of cliff, which the storm had rent from 
its breast, where she could see the move¬ 
ments of the parties wiihout attracting 
attention. The preventive-men advanced 
WRtil within a few yards of the boat, when 
tlx«y stopped, and pbe could hear thepi 


demand of the sailors what th^ had in 
their vessel. 

“ What’s that to you, you land-shark? 
—^mind your own business,” cried one 
of the suspicious party who seemed to 
take the lead. 

** But it is our business to know what 
is in your boat, and where you brought 
it from,” retorted the preventive-man; 
“ and in the king’s name we command 
you to inform us immediately, or we 
must proceed to take it by force.” 

“ That you shall never do,” said the 
sailor, “ while I have breath in my body! 
—come, ho-a-hoa, my boys; shove her 
off!” cried he to his comrades; “let’s 
show these lubbers the way to answer an 
uncivil question.” 

The men had no sooner put their 
brawny shoulders to the stern of the 
boat, than the coast-guard rushed upon 
them, and a dreadful struggle ensued; 
they would soon have been overcome by 
the superior number of their opponents, 
had not the alarm of the pistol brought 
a body of men from the station-house, at 
about a-quarter of a mile up the beach. 
The smugglers perceiving this reinforce¬ 
ment, lent all their energies to shove the 
boat off from the shore, and getting her 
fairly afloat, the men jumped in, and 
were full two cables length at sea before 
the new comers reached the spot. One 
of the preventive-men lay bleeding upon 
the sand, dreadfully wounded, and the 
.smugglers had left one of their own com¬ 
rades behind upon the beach. First of 
all, firing their pistols after the fugitives, 
who were already too far off for their 
shots to take effect, the preventive-men 
next secured their prisoner, who offered 
no resistance; then they picked up their 
wounded man, and across their shoulders 
conveyed him to the station-house. All 
that we have related occupied but a short 
time in action. Ellen had witnessed the 
conflict, and with the timidity of one uri- 
accustomed to the sight of blood, and the 
sound of brutal oaths, had nearly fainted; 
she had seen the rough faces of both the 
parties, excepting the countenance of one 
tail young man, who, standing with his 
back to her, leant upon the gunwale of 
the boat, appearing to take no interest in 
the struggle; this she thought was the 
one who had been left behind; it seemed 
strange that he should not have endea¬ 
voured to save himself. As soon as the 
coast was <piite clear, the fearful girl 
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shrunk firotn her hiding>place, hurried 
home as fast as her trembling limbs would 
carry her, and arrived at the cottage just 
as Mr. Newton, with anxious fears de¬ 
picted in his countenance, was going out 
in search of his lost daughter. 

“ How now, my dear ?—^where have 
you been all this time ?” cried the nerv¬ 
ous parent; “ I was Just hastening to look 
for you. But oh, how pale you look I— 
what,—what is the matter ?” 

Ellen sunk dowm into a chair, unable to 
answer. 

“ La, bless you, sir! she be seen a 
hobgoblin, ’pend on’t,” said the servant- 
woman, as she untied her young mis¬ 
tress’s bonnet, anti tried to restore her to 
life by the effluvia from an old-fashioned 
smelling-bottle. “ They be very common 
in these ’ere parts: there were Betty 
Penning nearly tumbled over the clift at 
sight of un, width tumetl out to be a 
donkey’s ears which twidilled in the 
moon; and Johnny Tutt, too, he see the 
ghost of his great-grandmother, w'ho 
used to tell fortunes here ; poor fallur, 
he corn’d home lo his wife quite pu- 
trified.” 

“ Htish, hush! be silent, woman,” said 
Mr. Newton; “ she is now coming to 
herself a little, and will soon be able to 
tell her own story without your assist¬ 
ance.” 

When Ellen was sufflcicntly recovered 
she related to her father all that had 
passed; and, after receiving an injunc¬ 
tion from him never to wander again so 
far from home, they retired to rest. 

The next morning, while .sitting at 
breakfast, Mr. Newton sent his man to 
learn the name of the unfortunate pri¬ 
soner, and any particulars which might 
have been extracted from him. When 
the man had returned he was sent for 
into the parlour to relate the news. 

“ Well, .John,” said Mr. Newton, 
“ what's his name ?” 

“ Edward Con—Conor.” 

“ Edw^ard Connorlyl” exiJaitnod Mr. 
New'toii and his daughter at the same 
moment: “ impossible!” 

“ Well, sir, I doant know; it aren’t 
for mo to contradic rny betters, but if it 
am’t Edward Connerly, or Connorby, or 
some such ere name, may 1 never kiss 
Joan again.” 

“Well, well! never mind, my good 
man. Depend on it, Ellen, he has made 
some mistake,” said Mr. Newton, turn- 
Voi. IV— No. 6. 


ing to his daughter. But Ellen had 
gone: as soon as she had heard the name 
of Connerly she had rushed out of the 
room. 

“ They say it be the one which fired 
the pistol at the preventif-man,” con¬ 
tinued John, “ who be badly wounded, 
and they hardly think will get the bet¬ 
ter on’t.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Newton, trying to 
hide his emotion; “ but don’t let s hear 
any thing more about it, John. You 
may go now.” 

The affectionate fiither instantly sought 
his daughter, whom lie found in her own 
room in violent liystcriis. It was now 
evident lo him that his daughter was 
deejdy attached to Connerly, and he 
eouid not prevent a sigh escaping from 
his bosom. “ 1 will leave her till she is 
more calm,” he said to the servant who 
atioiidod her, ami quilted the room. 

The next day found Ellen very low in 
spirits, but yet resigned. “ Father,” she 
said, “ you do not, cannot believe that 
Edward is guilty. 1 am sure you cannot, 
for I will swear to you (hat 1 saw it all. 
It was not he—he did not stir. Oh t 
would to (jod I had known it had been 
ho, for then I niiglit have saved him 
from the iniputatioii of so horrible a 
erinio.” 

The prisoner was removed from the 

village of H-to W’-gaol, to take 

his trial for murder. Thither did Mr. 
Newton and his daughter repair, and as 
the av'.izes were then on, they had not 
long to wait for the awful day ; but how¬ 
ever short the time, it appeared to Con- 
iierly and his unknown friends to fly on 
leaden wings. 

The day at length arrived, and the 
parent and his child early took their seats 
in the hall of justice. The court was 
alr(‘ady nearly full, so deep was the inte¬ 
rest for (he fate of the unhappy man. 
Many a hardy, sun-burnt seaman’s coun¬ 
tenance might be seen among the crowd, 
eager to hear the lot of a brother tar; 
and many a rosy-faced bluc-eyod girl, 
whose charms were heightened only by 
her plain country' g'. :b, liad come to see 
the handsome sailor. 

The judge, having taken his seat, read 
over the indictment, and put the question 
of “ guilty or not ‘guilty,” to which the 
prisoner returned, in an unaltering voice, 
“ not guilty.” The trial was then pro¬ 
ceeded in by the learned counsel who 
2 T 



ttoettred on behalf of tlie crown, con- we arriveij in th^ Channel, when, aa if my 
Btating the facts of the encounter mother country were angry to see her 
on the beach, calling the jury’s attention son return, the wind arose and howled 
to tlie most prominent features against around ray helpless bark. I had no pilot 
the prisoner, and winding up by saying, on board; it thickened to a storm. In 
“ the wounded man has since died, from vain were rabies put out, they snapped 
the effects of a ball which entered the like twigs from the grasp of a falling man. 
right side of his neck, the side on whicli A ciy of horror arose—-the ve^el had 
the prisoner was standing ; and on the strucl:, and the water was fast pouring in 
sand at his feet were found two pistols— through the gaping planks. Death stared 
oiie had been discharged, and the powder us in tlie fare; some men drank and 
of the other was wet. The unfortunate sw'ore their senses away; others, upon 
man’s last words were, ‘ that is tlie man their bended knees, sought for succour 
who has brought me to this.’ I think from Heaven. Hut every effort was fruit- 
the case is clear, for, independently of loss; one dreadful sea parted the vessel 
the crime of murder, the prisoner's life in tw'o, and wo were launched into the 
is forfeited for five years to the king for foaming waves—some to enter an im- 
smuggling. If crime-- of this kind are known world with curses on their lips, 
allowed to escape without jiunishment, Lashed to a spar for nearly two hours, I 
we shall never be safe in our homes, the felt the briny water wash over me; and 
duties of the customs will never be col- yet no aound of human voice was near, 
lected. ” The learned counsel, belorc sav-e now and tlion the last gasp of some 
sitting down, called Henry .Johnson and fcdlow-boing as ho sank to rise no more. 
William Paine, who both boro witnoss as My senses wore going—I could no longer 
toll • identity of the prisoner, but were see. Met bought I lay upon a downy bed, 
unable, to state wdn-ther he was the in a garden of flowers, lulled to slet*p by 
person who shot the proventivi'-nian or the soft music of beautiful girls who 
not. ttitt(‘d around me. I know no more till, 

Thejudge then rose and addressed the as if disturbed from a pleasant dream, I 

{ iriaoner:—“ Edward Connerly, you have* awoke, and saw a dark-featured man 
u ard the charge brought against you by standing over me, endeavouring to pour 
my learned brother. The citeum.stantial some brandy <lown my throat. I was in 
evidence of the case appears to he nnnli the boa* of the smuggh-rs. 1 asked them 
against you. You know the awful sen- not who they were, but thanked them for 
tcnce which, if fc. nd guilh, will be ])ro- mv life. Oh! who can repay such a debt 
nounced. Have you any tniug to ^ay? ’ as lid-*? and yet now you would take 
The prisoner for a moment or (wo away from me that which you can never 
covered his face with his hamls, his give again, lint to return:—being a 
whole frame shook—iv desperate slrngirle iiillo reiovered, I began to look around 
was going ou within. He took his hands me, and saw that tlie boat was filled with 
away, all traeo of suffering and fear had tubs of sjiirits ; I guessed immediately 
vanished, Old, confronting the judge with the cliawetor of my deliverers. We 
a steady look, hi''aid,—“ M\ lord pidge, neared the shore; iiiy native hills rose 
and fellow-couulrymeii, I am a sailor; plainer and jilalncr upon my sight; the 
I had been for nearly tlirt^e years in the boat gnmnded—w^e wert* on the beach, 
hot regions of the east; my burnt brow I jumped out, but being still faint, stood 
cau well attest it has not received its hue for support with my back against the 
from the fickle rays *if England’s suns, stern of the boat. The scuflBe between 
I sighed to see my native shores again, the preventive-men and my preservers is 
I longed to see once more that fair girl true; but as I stand here before Almighty 
whom I had left as pure as the mountain God, I never lifteil my hand. I was 
snow, yet wmrm-hoartcd a.s the nuoutirle then taken to the station-house, and from 
breeze. Was it not natural I should thence conducted hither, to answer for 
wish to see such objects again ? A ves- crimes I never committed.” 
sel was in port, colleil loi Belle Ma- “ But,” interrupted the counsel, “ how 
tilde, whose captain had died of a do you explain the pistols being found at 
maiignant fever then raging in Calcutta, your feet ?” 

and I agreed to navi^te her home. ** I had a brace of pistols upon ray 
Alter a evratinvuutc*- of tavparabi© gales> person when the- ship was wreok^, wd 





my |)Osition afterwards dm eajaly account 
for their being wet.” 

** How came one of them tc be un¬ 
loaded?” 

“ I cannot tell; but, hanging as I do 
upon the brink of an eternal world, I 
attest again that I am innocent.” 

“ Have vou any witnesses to bring 
forward to prove the truth of what you 
have affirmed? Have jou any that can 
speak as to the first part of > our impro¬ 
bable story ?” 

“ No; alas I none. I left my country 
in disgrace, and I now know not where 
to find that atfectionato girl from whom 
I was torn away to visit foreign tlimes; 
and as to witnesses of iny corulnet on the 
coast, there were nono save tlie smug¬ 
glers, who have gone no one knows 
whither—jierhaps have perished in the 
sea,—the two men who apjjear against 
me, and the unsleeping eye of God; lie 
saw my actions, and to him 1 trust my 
cause.” 

“ YesI yes, yes! there is—there is,” 
cried a female voice among the crowd.— 
A buzzing stir went tlirongh the court 
at this interruption. 'I'he judge re¬ 
quested that the person might he brought 
forward and placed m the witness-box. 
A deep silence again reigned around, as 
an aged man brought forward a ytmng 
and trembling girl, who leant upon his 
ann for .supjmrf. 

“ Good (lod! it is she—it is Ellen !” 
articulated the prisoner as he strtdclicd 
over the dock, with feelings of the di*e]vest 
interest depicted in his countenance. I Iis 
eyes were fixed upon her, and a light of 
hope and joy sparkled in his handsome 
features. 

“ He is innocent—he is innocent!” 
exclaimed the beautiful girl; and then, 
as if for the first time recollecting w'here 
she stood, a deep blush passed over her 
pallid face; but it soon disappeared, and 
she raised her large dark eyes to the 
judge, imploring mercy. “ My lord, von 
cannot believe that he is guilty; no, no I 
I will tell you—I will tell you all,” 
gasped the girl, and she stopped for 
breath. The whole court was gazing on 
her in admiration, for scarcely ever had 
they seen one so lovely as the form which 
then stood before them. Her face was of 
the true melancholy mould, shaded by the 
dark hair which hung down in simple 
negligence on either side; her nose was 
neariy Grecian; and her sparkling eyes 
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beamed triih stlcft bri^tnieek^ that; vprero 
it not for their long' man’s 

eye could scarcely dare to took upon 
them; her mouth was smdl, with lips 
rather pouting, seeming as though sor¬ 
row were their cast, jet as if, like the 
opening leav'es of a flower, they could 
burst into mirth; her figure was short 
and a little embonpoint; and as her rich 
voice sounded through the hall, defending 
the cause of one for whom tluTC was 
already a rising synipatliy in the hearts 
of lliose present, she ii'qieared like some 
good spiiil winged fioni the '.kies. “ My 
lord,” she contimied, “ I was walking, as 
E my wont at eve, upon die sands, when 
turning to retire home, 1 perceived the 
parties alluded to. In fear, 1 hid myself 
behind the jutting difi’, and saw all that 
passed. He ne'er moved. He is not 
guilt V.” 

“ When were you first acquainted with 
the jirisoiK'r?” inquired the officer of 
file <Towti. 

“ Befon^ he left his home 1 knew him 
well. He was my companion by the fire¬ 
side, and ill the field. W<* grew up 
together like bniuclic' upon the same 
stem.” 

“ Did you know the prisoner when 
upon the lieat-Ii ?” 

No,” answered the heroic girl, “or I 
could have saved this mockery.” 

During tliis discourse, and while he 
gazetl upon the fair girl, Connerly seemed 
as though new life had been poured into 
liini. He drank in her worrLs lus the 
thirsty cuniel in the desert eagerly stretches 
out its neck to the stream. Ellen had 
avoided looking at him; at length their 
eyo', met, and a still deeper glow suffused 
her cheek. 

After a little further cross-examination, 
(he judge inquired of the prisoner if he 
had auv thing further to state. 

“No, my lord,” answered Connerly, 
“ 1 leave mj*^ cause in tlie hands of Him 
who st'elh all our actions, and who will 
protect the innocent.” 

The judge having briefly summed up 
the evidence of the case, the jury retired. 
In about an hour’s time they returned. 
They believed not the prisoner’s story, 
and, as he had no witnesses to prove ms 
case, pronounced him guilty. 

Having put on the black cap, the 
judge proceeded to pronounce the awful 
sentence. “ Edward Connerly,*’ he said, 
you are found guilty, by a jury of twelve 





of your countiynion> of the capital crime 
of murder; for which it is my sorrowful 
duty to sentence you to be hung by the 
neck, by the hands of the common hang¬ 
man, until you arc dead, and that your 
body be then given to the surgeons for 
dissection. I have requested a clergy¬ 
man to visit you in your cell, and it is 
my prayer, young man, that you may be 
forgiven, and find mercy in the dreadful 
day.” A hum of dissatisfaction ran 
through the court, and many a clieek 
that had known no tear for years, felt the 
wet drop trickle down its hardened fur¬ 
rows. But Ellen heard the sickening 
doom without seeming conscious. No 
sigh rose from her bosom, her eyes were 
fixed and glassy, the soul appeared to 
have departed and left the body but a 
moving form. Mr. Newton led his heart¬ 
broken daughter from the court to seek 
comfort in their home, from that which 
alone can bind the wounded breast—re¬ 
ligion. 

Tin second day after the trial was ap¬ 
pointed for the execution ; on the evening 
before, Ellen visited Edward in his cell. 
The turnkey let lier in without speaking, 
making as little noise as possible. He 
locked the door, and the sound of his 
feet died away along the stone passage 
leading to the pri&on. There was no 
sound of human being near. Edward,” 
exclaimed the affectionate girl, “ Ed¬ 
ward, dear Edwnd,” but no voice an¬ 
swered:—“ was .she then alone? had he 
escaped ?” She listened attentively, and 
thought she heard a voice speaking in a 
whisper. The rays of the setting sun 
burst through the iron grating of the cell, 
and fell upon the face of Conncrly. He 
was on his knees, his hands were clasped 
fervently together, and his eyes wore 
lifted towards the light. He prayed. She 
heard him articulate her name, the dying 
words of her mother wore in her thoughts, 
and she wept bitterly. The sound of her 
grief roused the supplicant, who hastily 
sprang up to chide the intruder on his 
devotions. The lingering sun was shining 
fidl on Ellen’s brow. It was his own true 
love. For one moment they gazed, de¬ 
prived of speech, then rushed into each 
other’s arms. 

“ Oh, Ellen! Ellen! that we should 
meet thus," cried Connerly, “to meet, but 
to be severed, till we are joined again in 
the realms of bliss; to put the cup to oiir 
lips, but to have it dashed upon the 


ground. Bat why do I talk ^as? How 
can you love me ? A traitor to my 
country! a murderer I" 

“Edward, say not so. You are not 
guilty. You are innocent,” sobbed the 
dark-eyed girl. For woman, when she 
truly loves, even though the object of her 
regard be stigmatised with the blackest 
names, believes no ill of the chosen ob¬ 
ject of her hopes: she loves, and loves for 
ever. 

“ Do you, can you think that I am 
innocent ?” exclaimed Conncrly: “then 
I am happy—I can die resigned.” 

The knocking of the gaoler at the 
door, told them their time was past, and 
they must part to moot no more on earth. 

“ Farewell, dear Ellen, farewell,” ar¬ 
ticulated the pri.soner, as ho once more 
pressed the weeping girl to his heart; 
“you love me, and you believe-me inno¬ 
cent ; these thoughts will support—^these 
assurances will comfort me. But for you, 
dearest Ellen, may your consolation 
be above; remember we shall meet 
there.” 

“ I do love you, Edward, and I have a 
right to love, you, for I have a dying 
mother’s consentand she related to 
him the scene at the commencement of 
this story. When she had finished, she 
said, “ Edward let ns pray together, ere 
we part. We shall never pray together 
again.” 

The two lovers knelt down, and their 
supplications, their thanksgivings, and 
their praises, wafted by their mingling 
breaths, arose before the throne of God. 
'rheir tears fell fast upon the ground, but 
as thev prayed, a peace, a calm the world 
can never give, stole through their minds. 
Beautiful beings. O ! what a scene; two 
fond hearts before the altar, seeking a 
blessing from their heavenly Father. 
Their breasts are bare to him; he sees 
their faults,, he knows their thoughts. 
They rise happier, much happier than 
they were before.' 

The turnkey had been waiting some 
time, but dared not interrupt such holy 
moments. As soon as they had ended, 
he came in and gently conveyed the al¬ 
most fainting girl from the prison. -The 
stately pillar had fallen to the ground, 
and left the ivy shivering alone ; the ship 
had lost Us towering masts, and floated 
careless down the stream; deprived of all 
fot which she wished to live, of all she 
Inved, poor Ellen Newton was Kke a 





blossom plucked from its pai'ent bough, 
but to wither and to die. 

Early the next morning the streets 
around the gaol were thronged by the 
curious and sympathising inhabitants of 

W-, to witness the last moments of 

the smuggler. At the appointed hour 
the prisoner was conducted from his cell, 
and ascended the scaffold with a firm 
step; they wore about to put the cap over 
his eyes, when he turned to the sheriff, 
and said, “ May I be tillowed to speak a 
few words before I am launched into 
eternity? It is but a small boon.’’ 

“ You may,” replied the othcor. 

“ My countrymen, my fellow-beings,” 
said Conncriy, turning to the multitude, 
“you behold before you an unfortunate, 
but an inn«irent man. A few davs ago I 
lo(>ke{I forward to bright years of happi¬ 
ness : ray bark neared my native country, 
and all the fond imaginings of hours long 
.gone by, flitted once more over iny spirits ; 
the voice of home, the sense of love, re¬ 
turned again ; in fancy I bounded o’er 
the hills, or lay musing by some mur¬ 
muring brook, thinking of nought but 
joy to come. How sad the change a few 
hours have wrought: now tfie dark clouds 
have gathered round my brow ; J am con¬ 
demned of horrid crimes J ne'er com¬ 
mitted, for which in a few' seconds I shall 
appear in an eternal world. The gulf 
will be crossed—I can ne’er return. May 
God in his mercy forgive my aceusews. 
My time is short, very short; but before 
I depart for ever, let me do what good 1 
can. Learn of mo, then, not to lay your 
hopes, your treasures ht>re below; the 
summer may glow with warmth, and the 
bright rays of the sun m.iy kindly shine, 
but rcmoinher the hoar-frosts of winter 
will come, and then your treasure will be 
lost, your hopes blasted. The world is 
like a beauteous landscape, reflected in 
the water; the green fields, the dottc’d 
hills, the wavering foliage, the blue vault 
spangled o’er with silvery clouds, meet 
your eye; you think it is an Eden ; a 
sense of joy runs through your veins at 
thought of having found so dear a spot, 
and hastening to taste its sweets, you fall 
upon the tide; the placid stream gives 
way beneath your weight, and you find, 
alas, too late, that all is cold and death 
below. Take then the advice of a dying 
man, and hoard not your brightest gems 
on earth, but place them in heaven, and 
all will be well. Farewell, my friends-p- 
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once more fereweltl-—me, I am 
innocent—^innocent 1” 

At a given signal the cap was over his 
eyes, the rope was i^und his neck, for the 
sheriff feared the people might rise and 
rescue the prisoner from his fate. For an 
awful moment they waited for the fall of 
the drop, a still calm reigned among the 
crowd, when a man from among them 
bounded on the scaffold, and with one fear¬ 
ful cut sc'vcred the cord. The platform 
descended, and with it the prisoner, un¬ 
hurt. “ Oh, short-sightecl creatures,” 
shouted the new-eonu'r, in the hoarse 
tones of a seaman, “you would have de¬ 
stroyed the innocent, you would have 
committed murder. I—I alone, am the 
guilty one, the raging waves would not 
take my life—it was left for you. Is it 
not written ‘ whoso sheddelh man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed 
they dared not disobey their Maker. Let 
the guiltless go,” contimied he, casting 
off llie cap, and removing the cord from 
the neck of the prisoner; and folding his 
arms, he gazed upon the a-ilonished mul¬ 
titude. 

A shout of joy ren< the air at this 
happy deliverance, which was followed 
bv a low' sigh of woe, for the sailor who 
had thus boldly stepped forward was well 
known to most of those present, as Tom 
Page, commonly called Rap, a notorious 
and di’speraic smuggler. 

After such an interruption, nothing 
more could at that time be done. Con- 
ncrl\ and Page were both conducted back 
to the gaol, and on the next day the case 
was again iimughl forward, when it ap¬ 
peared tliat the statement of Connerly 
Vas (orrecl, and Page was n>cognised by 
him as one of (lie boat’s crew*. 

The story of Page is simply told. 
After they left the beach, the wind still 
blew a gale; the boat filled with water, 
and they were all cast adrift on the waves. 
His companions, no doubt, found a wa¬ 
tery grave; ho was picked up on the rocks 

at some distance from H-, and had 

not till the evening before the execution, 
heard that the innocent was about to 
suffer for the guilty. He immediately 

hastened to W-, and arrived just in 

time to save the life of Connerly. From 
Page’s wild and romantic character he 
was well known to many of the noble¬ 
men and gentlemen residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who interceded with the kmg 
on his behalf; and on account of hb hav- 
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i | t g go honourably and freely oflfcmi his 
life to save that of a guiltless man, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the punishment of death 
mitigated to that of serving in his Majesty’s 
navy for the remainder of his days, where 
his generous behaviour, and extreme bra¬ 
vely and fidelity, ha\e caused his former 
erimes to be forgottont 

We need not say with what joy Ellen 
heard the sweet tidings of mercy; her 
young spirit rose once more from its bed 
of sorrow, like a drooping leaf refreshed 
with rain. Edward Connerly immedi¬ 
ately joined the good old man and his 
affectionate daughter, and was welcomed 
by them as one from the grave. Congra¬ 
tulations were showered upon him from 
all sides; and in a fen <1 mths the lia[ipy 
lover led the beautiful and blushing Ellen 
to the altar, as his bride: and for many 
yean they lived in the little eottage on 
ihe sea-coast, where the greatest of human 


misery was turned into the extreme of 
human happiness. E. G. 

[They pkayed together in the prison, 
and time rolled on, and that Him which 
was so spent, like the sun when it stood 
still that the work of the Lord might be 
performed, brought about a happy deli- 
\erance. Had they parted ere they had 
prayed together, the fatal cord might 
lui've been fastened, and the fatal beam 
Have fallen ere the cord was cut in two ; 
had their devotions been less sincere, 
their pietj less ardent, the heart of the 
giuiler luiglit not have been softened to 
have granted them the indulgence of 
those few but auspicious moments of de¬ 
lay, and a death of ignominy would have 
sealed the doom of the one, and have 
entailed perpetual misery on the other; 
hut the good work was wrought by a su¬ 
perintending Providence, by a process at 
once simple, intelligible, and just.]} 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

If rousing Melancholy ever chose 
A holy spot to soothe her cherished woes, 

'Twere surely here—in these iimnortal fanes, 
Where heavenly solitude supremely reigns. 

The world has many dire mutations seen, 

But these old walls immutable have been; 

Who can relate the changes thetf may see ? 

What mortal shall embrace futurity? 

Can any learned seer—however wise, 

Foretei thu day what may the nerf arise ? 

And yet—perhaps—wdthin these very walls, 

Have deeds been done, at which the soul appals. 

’Tis strange to think in what a narrow space, 
Repose the ashes of a miglitj race: 

Methiuks their awful shades before me stand. 

As though they mingled with the living band: 
And see—^they m(»ve—in noiselcsj, pomp along, 

A chilling grandeur hangs o’er all the throng; 
princes and peers, by warrior nionarchs led, 

Like some unearthly coronation of the dead: 
Poets, and priests, and mimic kings appear, 

The hero and the actor both are hero. 

As one by one before me slowdy pass, 

I single forth from out the shadowy mass, 
Chatham,—th’ assortor of my country’s right; 
Chatham,—^who died upholding Britain’s might; 
And Chatham’s son—^who' sunk beneath its woes; 
An early victim to the world’s repose. 

And strange to think how many pass this place, 
The proud descendants of its mouldering race; 
And lol—in yotuler dome assembled sit, 

The modem stage of eloquence and wit; 



Tlte Twin Brothm's. 

And there the living light for ever shines: 

Th’ eternal phoenix of these holy shrines. 

But late I listened to the matchless lore, 

That gives the moral law to every shore; 

And hailed with high applause the splendid theiQ% 

The gifted language and the power supreme; 

Of him, on whose divine, persuasive tongue, 

The holy magic of conviction hung; 

That fix’d the integrity of Britain’s land, 

When hloody Fartion raised the severing hand. 

And licard the mighty captain of the age. 

Who sponged the bigot-blot from England’s page; 

Yet madly spurned tin; renovator’s fame, 

And gave to high renown—his great opponent’s name. 
Again—they speak—within the temple famed, 

To-morrow—^aud their deedi may liero bd named. 

And is it thus—that all must pass away, 

The weak—(he w'ise—the witty, and the gay: 

That talent—beauty—fortune—love, and song, 

To death’s eternity—all—all belong. 

Fur him wdiose soul hath v earned a deathless name, 

And pawned its happiness for paltry fame, 

W’hether he seek renown in court <>r ramp. 

Or, pale with study, by the midnight lamp, 

Or if for immortaliiy he sigh, 

In the sail bliss of holy' poesy, 

Hero let him pause—and llirongh the stealing teat, 

Survey the frail mementoes treasured here. 

Tacbt* 


THE TWIN 
An Egyptian Tale, front luy 

Two twin brothers had fallen in love 
with the same woman, and she with them. 
The men and the women lived in dilToiout 
parts of the same now, * and met acci¬ 
dentally at one of their great solenitiilica; 
it was at the feast of the Sun, wliieli is 
kept twice a year, becjuse their kingdom 
lies between the tropics, but more on 
this side of the line than the other. Tlii-, 
situation is the occasion tliat (hev have 

* No~om, or Noon, aigiufies, m tho old Mez- 
zoraaian, or old E^^ptian Ungiiago, tlio lioi.s'j 
of the Sun. Their words ar« made up ol mo¬ 
nosyllables, put together liko the Chinese, 
which IS, iimongst other roasous, w by the Chi¬ 
nese ought to be looked upon as a colony of the 
The patriarch Joseph married the 
daughter of the priest of On, which several 
learned men say is the same with Heliopolis, 
or the city of the Sun. From no comes the 
Egyptian notiies or divisions of the country, 
which the great Bochart, in his Plaleeg, says 
is an Egyptian, not a Greek word, though dy¬ 
nasty is Greek, Bochart, lib. iv, c. !21 Hence 
very likely came the Noroades and Numidas, 
from their wandering and frequently changing 
their habitation or nomes. The first and most 
ancient of aQ ’nations lived thus. 


BROTHERS. 

Great Grandja^r’s Portfolio. 

two .springs and two summers. At tlw 
beginning of each spring there are great 
feasts in every mmie in honour of the 
.Sun ; they are held in the open fields, in 
testimony of his being tho immediate 
cause (ill (heir opinion) of the production 
of .ill tliingh. All the sacrifice they offer 
to him arc five little pyramnis of incens^ 
according to tho number of their Tzomet, 
pkiced on (lie altar in plates of gold till 
they take fire of themselves. Five young 
men and as many young women are de- 
jmted by the governors to perform the 
olTicu of placing the py ramids of incense 
on the altar: they are clad in their span¬ 
gled robes of the colour of the nome, with 
crowns on their heads, marching up two 
by tw(>—a man and a woman between 
two rows of young men and women, 
placed thcatrewise one above another; 
and make tho must beautiful ^ow that 
eyes can behold. It happened that one 
of the twin brothers was deputed with the 
young lady that 1 am speaking of to make 
the first couple for the placing the incense 
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oo the altar. They inarch up on dif¬ 
ferent sides till they come to the altar; 
when they have placed the incense they 
a^ute each other and cross down, the men 
•by the ranks of the women, and the women 
by the men, which they do with a won¬ 
derful grace, becoming such an august 
assembly. The design of this is to en¬ 
courage a decorum in the carriage of the 
young people, and to give them a sight of 
each other in their greatest lustre. When 
the five couple have performed their cere¬ 
mony, the other ranks come tno by two 
to the altar, saluting each other, and 
crossing as before; by which means the 
young people have an opportunity of see¬ 
ing every man and woman of tlie whole 
company, though the placing of them is 
done by lot. If they have not any on- 
agement before, they generally take the 
rst liking to one another at such inter¬ 
views ; and the woman’s love and choice 
being what determines the marriage, 
without any view of interest, being, in 
fact, ill equal in quality, the young 
gallants make it their business to gain the 
affections of the person they like by their 
future services. To prevent inconve¬ 
niences of rivalship at the beginning, if 
the man be the person that the woman 
likes, he presents her with a flower just 
in the bud, which she takes and puts in 
her breast: if she is engaged before, she 
shows him one, to signify her engage¬ 
ment; which, ./ ui the bud only, shows 
that the courfcshqi is gone no further than 
the first f roposa! and liking; if half- 
blown, or the like, 'tis an emblem of fur¬ 
ther progress; if full-blown, it signifies 
that her choice is determined, from 
which they can never ncede,—that is, 
she can efiangf' the man that presents it, 
but he cannot chcdlenge her till she has 
worn it publicly. If any dislike should 
happen after that, they are to be shut up, 
never to have a husband. If she has 
no engagement, but does not approve of 
the person, she makes him a low courtesy, 
with heroes shut till he is gone away. 
The women, ’tis true, for all this, have 
some little coquetish arts, dissembling 
their affections now and then, but not 
often. If the man be engaged, h'e wears 
some favour or other to show it; if he 
likes not the woman, he presents her 
with nothing; if the woman should make 
some extraordinary advance, without any 
on his side, she has liberty to live a maid, 
or to be disj^Used of among the addows, 


being looked npon assach: these, 
bye, marry none but widowers. But to 
return to the twins.—^It happened that the 
brother who went with the lady to the 
altar, seeing she had no bud upon her 
breast, fell in love with her, and she with 
him. The awe of the ceremony hindered 
them from taking any further notice of 
each other at that time. As she went 
down the ranks, the other brother saw 
her, and fell in love with her likewise; 
he contrives to meet her with a bud in 
his hand just as the ceremony ended, 
which she accepts of, taking him to be 
the person who had marched up with 
her to the altar; but being obliged to go 
off with the other young ladies, whether 
the concern she had been in in perform¬ 
ing the ceremony before such an illus¬ 
trious assembly, or the heat of the wea¬ 
ther, or the joy she conceived in finding 
their affections reciprocal, or all together, 
had such an effect, that she fell into a 
fainting fit among her companions, who, 
opening her bosom in haste, not minding 
the flower, It fell down, and was trod under 
foot. Just as she was recovered, the 
brother who performed the ceremony 
came up and presented his bud. She, 
thinking it had been that-she had lost, 
received it with a look that showed he 
had made a greater progress in her affec¬ 
tions than what tliat expressed. The 
laws not permitting any further conversa¬ 
tion at that juncture, they retired to their 
respective habititions. Sonic time after, 
the brother who had the luck to present 
the first flower, whom for distinction I 
shall call the younger brother, as he really 
was, found a way to make her a visit by 
stealth at a grated window, which, be it 
observed, is publicly prohibited by the 
wise governors, but privately connived at 
to enhance their love. He came to her, 
and after some amorous conversation 
made bold to present her the more ad¬ 
vanced mark of his affection, which she 
accepted, and gave him in return a scarf 
worked with hearts separated by little 
brambles, to show him there were some 
difficulties for him to overcome yet; how¬ 
ever, they gave one another mutual as¬ 
surances of love, and he was permitted to 
profess himself her lover, without declar¬ 
ing her name, for some private reasons 
she had. Not long after the elder brother 
came, "and procured an opportunity of 
meeting her at the same window. The 
night was very dark, so that could not 



•e« the secead ttwrer which «he had in 
her besotQi enly she received hlfti with 
greater signs of joy and freedom than he 
expected; but reflecting on the signs he 
remarked in her countenance and after 
her illness, by a .sort of natural vanity for 
his own merits, he flattered himself that her 
passion was rather greater than his, and 
excusing himself for being so long with¬ 
out seeing her, added, that if he were to 
be guided by the height of his flame, he 
would see her every night. She, reflect¬ 
ing how lately she had seen him, thought 
his diligence was very extraordinary, but 
imputed it to the ardour of his passion ; 
in fine, she gave him suc-h a.ssured signs 
of love, that he thought in himself ho 
might pass the middle ceremony, and 
present her with the fiiU-biown flower, to 
make sure of her. She took it, but told 
him she would not wear it for some time, 
till she had passed sonic forms, and had 
further proofs of constancy; but for his 
confirmadon of her alTection, she put out 
her hand as far as the gfatc wouhl permit, 
which he kissed with all the ardour of an 
inflamed lover, giving her a thousand 
assurances of his fidelity; and she, in re¬ 
turn, gave him a riliand with two hearts 
interwoven ,ffjlth her own hair, separated 
only with a little hedge of pomegranates 
almost ripe, to show that the time of ga¬ 
thering the fruit was nigh at hand. 'I’hus 
were the three lovers in the greatest de¬ 
gree of happiness imaginable. The bro¬ 
thers won her favours on all public occa¬ 
sions, congratulating each other for the 
success in their amours, but, as lovers 
affect a secrecy in all they do, never tell¬ 
ing one another who were the objects of 
their affections. The next great feast 
drew on, when the younger brother 
thought it was time to present the last 
mark of his affection, in order to demand 
her in marriage, which was usually per¬ 
formed in those public solemnities. He 
told her he hoped it was now time to re¬ 
ward his flame by wearing the open flower, 
as a full sign of her consent, and gave her 
a full-blown artificial carnation, with gold 
flames and little hearts on the leaves, in¬ 
terwoven with wonderful art and inge- 
ntiity. She thinking it had been a repe¬ 
tition of the ardour of his affection, took 
it, xnd put it in her bosom with all the 
remaitks of tenderness by which the fair 
sex in all Qountries know how to reward 
all the pains of |heir lovers in X moment, 
Vpon this, he resolved to ask heir about 
VoL. IV—No. 6. 


her {taileiihl, iWts thP ^ly thih^ 
necessaiw on his siflev— the hav¬ 

ing a right to demand any man** son in f he 
kingdom, if he had but preSehted hef' 
with the last mark of his affection. 'Hid, 
elder brother having given his some tiihe 
before, thought the parents’ approbadoh 
was the only thing wanting on his side, 
and resolved the same day on the same 
thing. They were strangely surprised to 
meet one another, but, seeing the different 
favours, they did not know what to make 
of it. When the father came, they de¬ 
clared the cause of their coming in terms 
which fully oxpress<*<l the agony of their 
minds, 'fhe father was in a.s great con¬ 
cern as they were, assuring them he had 
but one daughter, who, he was confident, 
would never give such encouragement to 
two lovers at the same time, contrary to 
their laws ; but seeing their extreme 
likeness, ho guessed there must be some 
mistake. Upon this the daughter was 
sent for, who, being informed it was to 
declare Iier consent in the choice of her 
lover, came d<jwn with four flowers in her 
bosom, not thinking but the two full¬ 
blown had belonged to the same person, 
since she had received two before she 
had worn the first. The descriptions that 
the poets give of the goddess Venus 
rising out of the sea, could not be more 
beautiful than the bloom that appeared 
on her cheeks when she came into the 
room. I happened to be then present, 
being sent before by the Pophar to let 
the father know of the regent’s intended 
visit, that, being a considerable officer, 
he might order his concerns accordingly. 
As soon as the young lady heard the cause of 
their coming, and saw them iiidistinguish- 
ably like each other, with the public signs 
her favours, wrought with her own bandsji 
which they brought along with them, she 
screamed out, “I am betrwed!” andifl^me- 
diately fell in a swoon flat on the floor, 
almost between her two lovers. The father, 
in a condition very little bettdr, fell down 
by his daughter, and, bath|||| her with 
tears, called to her to ijpen*r eyes, or 
he must die along with her. The young 
men stood like statues, with rage and de¬ 
spair in their looks at the same time, t 
being the only indifferent person ifl the 
room, though extremely su^rised at the 
event, called her mother and women to 
come to her assistance, who catmd her 
into another room, undressed her, and 
by proper remedies brought her at 
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la$t to herself. The firat word she said 
Was, — “ Oh f Berilla, what have 
TOu done?” All the rest was nothing 
but sobs and sighs, enough to melt the 
hardest heart. When she was in a con¬ 
dition to explain herself, she declared 
she liked the person of the man who went 
up with her to the altar; that some time 
after, the same person, as she thought, 
had presented her with the first marks of 
hb affection, which she accepted of, and 
in fiiie, had given her consent wearing 
the full-blown flower; but which of the 
two brothers it belonged to she could not 
tell; adding, that she was willing to sub¬ 
mit to the decision of the elders, or to 
undergo what punishment they thought 
fit for her heedless indUcretion; yet pro¬ 
tested that she never designed to enter¬ 
tain two persons at the same time, but 
took them to be tho same person. 

The care of their marriages being one 
of the fundamentals of their government, 
and there being no provision in the law 
for this extraordinary case, the matter 
was rt ferred to the Pophar regent, who 
was to bo there in a few days: guards in 
the mean time were set over the brothers, 
for fear of mischief, till a full hearing. 
Tho affair was discussed before the 
Pophar regent, and the rest of the elders 
of the place. The throe lovers appeared 
before them, each in such agony as can¬ 
not be expressed. The brothers were so 
alike, it was hard to distinguish one from 
the other; the resent asked them which 
of the two went up to tho al.ar with the 
young lady; the elder said it was he; 
which the younger did nbt deny; the lady 
being interrogated, owned she designed 
to entertain the person that went up with 
hw to the altar, but went no farther than 
the first liking. Then they asked which 
of the two brothers gave the first flower; 
the younger said he resumed he did, 
since he fell in love witti her as she went 
down the ranks, and contrived to give 
her the flomer as soon as the ceremony 
was over, knowing of his brother’s 
affections tiillRher did she bear any mark 
of engagement, but accepted of his ser¬ 
vice ; the lady likewise owning the receipt 
of such a flower, but that she lost it 
fainting away in the crowd; ,but when, as 
she thought, he restored it to hci:, she did 
''i^t hke him quite so well as when she 
received it the first time, supposing them 
to be the same perscu). Being asked whp 
ga^e the seoond, and last marit 


of engagement, it appeared tp he the 
younger brother, whose flower she wore 
publicly in her bosom; but then she re¬ 
ceived the full-blown flower from the 
elder brother also. The judges looked 
at one another for some time, not know¬ 
ing well what to say to the matter. Then 
the regent asked her when she gave her 
consent, if she did not understand the 
person to be him that went up with her 
to the altar ? She owned she aid, which 
was the elder; but in fact had placed her 
affections on the person who gave her the 
first flower, which was the younger. Then 
the two brothers were placed before her, 
and she was asked, that, supposing she 
were now at liberty, without any en^tge- 
ment, which of the two brothers she 
would choose for her husband? She 
stopped, and blushed at the question, but 
at length said, the younger had been more 
assiduous in his courtship ; and with that 
burst into tears, casting a look at the 
younger brother which easily showed the 
sentiments of her heart. Every one was 
in the last suspense how the regent would 
determine the case: and the young men 
expressed such a concern in their looks, 
as if the final sentence of life and death, 
happiness or misery, was to be pronounced 
to them. When the regent with a coun¬ 
tenance partly severe as well as grave, 
turning towards the young lady, “ Daugh¬ 
ter,” said he, “ your ill-fortune, or indis¬ 
cretion, has deprived you from having 
either of them; both you cannot have, 
and YOU have given both an equal right; 
if either of them will give up their right, 
you may many the other, not else. What 
do you say, sons,” said he, “ will you con¬ 
tribute to make one of you nappy?” 
They both persisted they would not give 
up their right till the last gasp. ** Then,” 
says the regent, turning to the lady, who 
was almost dead with fear and confusion, 
“ since neither of them will give up riteir 
right, I pronounce sentence on you, to 
bo shut up from the commerce of men, 
till the death of one of your lovers; then 
it shall be left to your choice to many 
the survivor;" so, giving orders to have 
her taken away, the cemrt was going to 
break up, when the younger bromer fall¬ 
ing on his knees, cries out, “ I yield my 
ri^t, rather than the adorable Berilla 
should be miserable on my account; let 
me be shut up from ,the commerce of 
men, for hein^ the occasion >of so divine 
a take lier,. 
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and be happy; and you, divine Berilla; 
only paHon the confusion my innocent 
love has brought upon you; and then I 
shall leave the world in peace.” Here 
the whole court rose up, and the young 
man was going out, when the regent 
stopped him; “ Hold, son,” says he, 
“ there is a greater happiness preparing 
for you than you expect; Berilla is yours, 
you alone deserve her, you prefer her 
good to your own ; and as I find her real 
love is for you, here join your hands, as 
I find your hearts are already.” They 
were married immediately; the regent 
leaving behind him a vast idea not only 
of his justice, but wisdom in so intricate 
a case. 

I drew an historical piece of painting 
of this remarkable trial, expressing, as 
nigh as 1 could, the postures and agonies 
of the three lovers, and presented it to the 
divine Isyphena, the regent’s daughter; 
telling her, that if she were to accept of 
•flowers, as that young lady did, she would 
ruin all the youths of Mezorania: she 
received it, blushing, and said she should 
never receive any but from one hand, 
nor even that, if she thought she should 
do him any harm; ’ adding, that she 
thought her fother had given a just judg¬ 
ment ; she then waived the discourse with 
such innocence, yet knowledge of what 
she said, that I was surprised to the last 
degree, not being able to guess whether 
I had oflended her or not. 

I am now going to enter on a part of 
my life, which bring to view the hopes 
and fears, the joys and anxieties of a 
young man in love, in an honourable way, 
with no less a person than the daughter 
of the regent of this vast empire. I shall 
not, however, enter into the detail of the 
many various circumstances attending 
.such a passion; but shall just touch upon 
some particular passages, which were very 
extraordinary, even in a passion which 
generally of itself runs into extremes. It 
will .be remembered that there is no real 
distinction of quality in these people, nor 
any regard either to interest or dignity, 
but merely to personal merit; their chief 
view being to render that state happy 
which mak^es up the better half of human 
life. 1 had nothing, therefore, to do in 
this affidr, but to fix my choice, and en¬ 
deavour to please and* be pleased; my 
choice was soon determine; the first 
time I saw the incomparable Isyphena, 
the regeat’s daughter, tboi^h she was 


then but ten years eld, ten thoasand bud¬ 
ding beauties appeared in her, with such 
unutterable charms, that though I as 
good as despaired of arriving at my wished- 
for happiness, I was resolved to fix there, 
or no where. 

I observed, when I was first introduced 
into her company by the regent, her 
father, that she had her eye fixed on me, ■ 
as a stranger, as 1 supposed, but yet with 
more than a girlish curiosity. I was in¬ 
formed afterwards, that she told her play¬ 
fellows that that stranger should be her 
husband, or no one. The wise Pophar, 
her father, bad observed it; and whether 
it was from his knowledge of the sex, 
and their unaccountable fondness for 
strangers, or whether he disapproved of 
the thought, I cannot tell, but lie was re¬ 
solved to try both our constancies to the 
utmost. I was obliged by the Pophar to 
teach her and some other young ladies, 
as well as some young men, to paint; but 
it was always in the father’s or mother’s 
company. Not to detain my readers with 
matters quite foreign to, and perhaps un¬ 
worthy your cognisance, it was five years 
before I durst let her see the least glim¬ 
mering of my affection. She was now 
fifteen, which was the height of her bloom. 
Her father seeing she carried no marks 
of any engagement, asked her in a tami- 
liar way, if her eyes had made no con¬ 
quests ? She blushed, and said she hoped 
not. He told me also as a friend, that I 
was older than their customs cared to al¬ 
low young men to live single, and with a 
smile, asked me, if the charms of the 
Bassa’s daughter, of Grand Cairo, had 
extinguished in me all thoughts of love. 

I told him there were objects enough in 
Mezorania to make one forget any thing, 
they had seen before, but that being a 
stranger, I was willing to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the genius of the peoplcp 
lest I should make any one unhappy. 1 
was just come back from one of pur visi¬ 
tations, when I was struck witn the roost 
lively sense of grief I ever foh|||h my life. 

I had always observed before^hat Isy- . 
hena never wore any sign of engagement, 
ut when I found she carried a bud in 
her bosom, I fell ill immediately upon it; 
which she perceiving, came to see me 
without any bud, as she used to go be¬ 
fore, keeping eyes upon me to seo what 
effect it would have. Seeing her continue 
without ttiy marks of engagement, I re¬ 
covered, end made bold to tell her one 





th«t I cottld not bat pity tba niHM]> 
^0 parsoni whoovor be wtm, who had 
lost the place in her bosom he had be« 
liore; she said, unconcernedly, that both 
the wearing and taking a\vay the flower 
fbm her bosom, was done out of kind¬ 
ness to the person. 1 was then so taken 
up with contrary thoughts, that I did not 
perceive she meant to try whether she 
was the object of my thoughts or not. 
However, hading she carried no more 
marks of engagement. 1 was resolved to 
tiy my fortune for life or death, when an 
opportunity offered beyond ray wish. Her 
raothcr brought her to perfect a piece of 
painting she was drawing; I observed a 
melancholy and trouble in her counte¬ 
nance I had never seen before: that mo¬ 
ment the mother wu" sent for to the 
regent, and I made uve of if to ask her 
what it was that affected her in so sen¬ 
sible a manner ? 1 pronounced these 
words with such emotion and concern on 
my part, that she might easily see I was 
in some very great agony. She expressed 
a gre t* deal of confusion at the question, 
insomuch, that, without answering a word, 
she got up and went out of the room, 
leaving me loaning against the wall al¬ 
most without life or niotiun. Other eom- 


E coming in, I was roused out of my 
irgj, and slunk awraj to my own 
aparimenf, hut agitated with such num¬ 
berless fears, as left me almost destitute 
of reason. However, 1 was resolved to 
make a most pn discoven, and to he 
fully determined in my Happiness or 
misery, There w,ii a grated window mi 
the back side of the palace, where I had 
seen Isyphcna walk sometimes, but never 
dared to approach; 1 went thither in the 
evening, and seeing her by herself, I ven¬ 
tured to u and falling upon my knees, 
asked her, fcrHiaven’s sake, what was 
the matter, or If I had oflended her? 
She immediately burst into tears, and 
just said, “ Ask no more,” and withdrew; 
though 1 canuot say with any signs of 
indigiiatiom 

Some trae after I was sent for to in¬ 
struct her in the finishing of her ])ieoe> I 
must tell you, that I had privately drawn 
a picture of bar. In my hurry I bad left 
It behind mo ni niy closet, and the Pophar 
fiuding it by accident, had lal^sn it away 
wthout my knowledge, and shown it to 
the mother; and making as if he did not 
mipo Isynhena, who stood by and saw it, 
ifs loe thaught tmtUscemed), seemed to 


talk in a thr^oifig tone tp fhe mat|wir 
about it, When X came in, * had J# 
courage enough to cast (me glance, at Isy- 
phena, when methought {saw her eyes 
meet mine, and show a muture of com¬ 
fort and trouble at the same time, * “ 
this subject may be troublesome to mj 
readers, 1 shall comprise in half an hour 
what cost me whole years of sighs and 
solicitude, though happily crowned at iapt 
with unspeakable joys. This trouble in 
Isvphena was, that having made herself 
mistress of the pencil, she hod privately 
drawn my picture in miniature, wmich she 
kept secretly in her bosom, and it having 
been discovered by the mother, as that 
which I had drawn was by the father, to 
try her constancy ho expressed the ut¬ 
most indignation at it; but Isyphcna’s 
greatest trouble was, lost I should know, 
and take it for a discovery of her love, 
before I had made her some overture. 
In progress oi time we came to an eclair- 
cisseHient i she received my two first 
flowers; but because I was half a stranger 
to their race, we were to give some more 
signal proof of our love and constancy than 
ordinary: we frequently had common oc¬ 
casions oiTered us, such as might be looked 
upon as the greatest trials. She was the 
paragon not only of ihc kingdom, but pos¬ 
sibly of the universe, forall perfections that 
could be found in the sox. Her stature 
was about the middle size; the just pro¬ 
portion of her shape made her really 
taller than she seemed to be; her hair 
WAS black,* indeed, but of a much finer 
gloss than the rest of the sex, nor quite 
so much curled, hanging down in easy 
tresses over her shoulders, and shading 
some part of her beautiful cheeks. Her 
eyes, though not so large as our Euro¬ 
peans, darted such lustre, with a mixture 
of sweetness and vivacity, that it was im¬ 
possible not to he (harmed with their 
rays; her features wore not only the 
most exact, but inimitable, and peeuliar 
to herself. In fine, her uosc, mouth, 
teeth, turn of the face, all concurring to¬ 
gether to form the most exquisite sym¬ 
metry, and adompd with a bloom beyond 
all the blushes of the new-born Awforot, 
rendered her the most charming and the 
most dangerous object in nature. The 
noblest and gayest youths of all the land 
paid their homages to her adorable per¬ 
fections, but all in vain. She avoided 

* 1 he sutbor, bviug an Italiaa, dM not thiak 
U»ok kair so keautdah 



HilH do no goisd ? 

idto $d not .^0 t^ti^ scorn, as shut her 
«ye8 to all thehr offers, though stteh a 
t^sure gave me ten thousand anxieties 
before I knew what share I had in it; 
but when once she received my addresses, 
the security her constancy and virtue gave 
me was proportionable to the immense 
value of her person. For my part, I had 
some trials on ray side: I was surrounded 
by beauties, who found a great many ways 
to show me they had no dislike to mo. 
Whether being a stranger, of different 
features and make from their youth, gave 
them a more pleasing curiosity, or the 
tallness of ray stature, something exceed¬ 
ing any of theirs, or the gaiety of my 
temper, which gave me a freer air than 
is usual with them, they being naturall}' 
grave. Isyphena's bright sense easily 
saw that I made some sacrifices to her. 
But we had greater trials than these to 
undergo, which I shall briefly relate, for 
the particularity of them. When I thought 
I was almost arrived at the height of my 
happiness, being assured of the heart of 
the divine Isyphena, the Popimr came to 
me one day with the most seeming con¬ 
cern in his countenance I ever remarked 
in him, even beyond that affair with the 
great bassa's daughter.' After a little 
pause, he told me he had observed the 
love between his daughter and myself; 
that, out of kindness to my person, he 
had consulted their wise men about it, 
who ail concluded that, on account of my 
being a stranger, and not of their race by 
the father s side, I could never marry his 
daughter; so that I must either renounce 
all pretensions to her, or he shut up for 
ever, without any commerce with his 
people, till death. But, says he, to show 
that we do justice to your merit, you are 
to have a public statue erected in your 
honour, because you have taught us the 
art of painting, which is to be crowned 
vidth a garland of flowers by the most 
beautiful young woman in the kingdom ; 
thus you will Uve to glory, though dead 
to the world. But if you will renounce 
all pretensions to my daughter, we will 
furnish you with riches, sufficient, with 
the handsomeness of your person, to gain 
the greatest princess in the world, pro¬ 
vided you will give a solemn oath never 
to discover the way to this place. I fell 
down on my knees before him, and criiwi 
out, “ Here—take me—shut me up I— 
HUl. mtl me up in a,thousand piec«|l 


said no mote thhti tbei^ lam must bn 
obeyed. I observed teats ^ em 
he wont out, which made % U'aa 

in earnest. 1 bad scarce tinte to rs^ect 
on my miserable state, or rather was iU* 
capable of any reflection at all, when ftmt 
persons came in with a dismal heavinese 
in their looks, and bade me come along 
with them — they were to conduct me to 
my place of confinement. In the moan 
time, the Pophar goes to his daughter, 
and tells her the same thing, only addingv 
that 1 was to be sent back to my owtt 
country, loaded with such immense 
riches, that might procure me the love 
of any woman in the world ; for, says 
he, these barbarians (meaning the 
ropeaiis) will marry their daughters 
to any one who has but riches enough 
to buy them. 'The men will do 
same with respect to the women: lei the 
woman be whose daughter she wiU, if she 
had but money enough to pureh^ a 
kingdom, a king would marr^ her. Be¬ 
fore he had pronounced all this, Isyphetua 
had not strength to hear it out, but fall 
down in a swoon at his feet. When she 
was come to herself, be endeavoured to 
comfort her, and added, that she wa.s to 
have Young, the Pophar*s son, a youth 
about her age: for though he was not edd 
enough to goveni, he was old enongh to 
have children. He went on and told her 
1 was to have a statue erected in honour 
of me, to be crowned by the faitest 
woman in all Mezorania, which, says he, 
is judged to be yourself; and if you re¬ 
fuse it, Aranophilla is to be the person. 
This was the mo'-t beautiful woman next 
Isyphena, and by some thought equal to 
her, whose signs of approbatioii and 
liking to my person I had taken no no¬ 
tice of, for the sake of Isyphena. She 
answered, with a resolution that was 
surprising even to her father, that she 

WOULD DIK BEFORE SHE WOUXO BE 
WAMTtNG TO DO HER DUTY ; but thdt 
their hws allowed her to choose whom 
pleased for her husband, wTiho^ being 
undutifuls that as for the crowning of 
the statue, she accepted of it, not for thn 
reason he gave, but to pay her last 
spccts to his memoiy, who,^ she was 
would never marry any one else. As for 
the young Pophar^ slie would her 
answer when this om^emony wm over. 
When all Uiings were ready :^r U, ibere 
iMUipubUc pxoeleBieipiep m^elnaU parta 




of tho that" wherMs I hatjl serenity in tli® looks of Isypke^ Nyt!^ 

Into the kin^oin. wi** fre^commani- what could , be expected, ex|>reidua^ a 
<^ted to them the noble art of pmnting, fixed resolution at the same tiine< As 
1 was to have a public statue erected in soon as she had put the crown on ^e 
my honour; to be crbwned with a crown head of the statue, which applauded 
of flowers by the fairest woman in all with repeated shouts and acclamations, 
Mexorania.” Accordingly, a statue of full she stood still for some time, with an air 
proportion, of the' finest polished marble, that showed she was determined for some 
was erected in one of their spacious great action; then turumg to the oificera 
squares, with my name engraven on the ordered them to make proclamation that 
pedestal in golden characters, setting every one should remark what she was 
forth the service I had done the common- going to dp. A profound silence en- 
wealth, &c. The statue had the picture suing through the whole assembly, she 
of Isyphena in one hand, and the em- went up to the steps again, and, taking 
blems of the art in the other. The last out the most conspicuous flower in the 
kindness I was to receive was to be per- whole crown, first put it in the right hand 
mitted to see the ceremony with a per- of the statue, and then clapt it into her 
spective glass, from the top of a high bosom with the other two she had re¬ 
tower belonging to the place of my con- ceived from me before, as a sign of her 
finement, from whence 1 could discern consent for marriage, which could not be 
every minute circumstance that passed, violated. This occasioned a shout ten 
Immediately the crowd opened to make times louder than any before, applauding 
way for Isyphena, who came in the re- such an heroic act of constancy as had never 
gent’s triumphant chariot, drawn by eight been seen in Mezorania. The regent ran 
white horses, all caparisoned with gold up to her, and embracing her with tears of 
and precious stones, herself more resplen- joy trickling down his cheeks, said she 
dent than the sun they adored. There should have her choice, since she had ful- 
was a scaffold with a throne upon it just filled the law, and supplied all defects by 
close to the statue, with gilt steps for her that extraordinary act of fidelity, and im- 
to go up to put the crown on the head of mediately gave orders to have that heroic 
it. As soon as she appeared a shout of action registered in the public records for 
^oy, ran through the whole crowd, applaud- an example, and encouragement of con¬ 
ing the choice of her beauty, and the work stancy to posterity. But the people cried 
she was going to perform. Then procla- out, “ Where is the man, where is the 
mation was made again for the same in- man ? Let their constancy be rewarded 
tent, setting forth tho reasons of the cere- immediately.” 

mony. When all was silent, she steps The sequel need only be briefly told: the 

from the throne to the degrees with the divine hand of the beauteous and faithful 
crown in her hand, holding it up to be Isyphena was freely bestowed by her wil- 
seen by all, supported by Amnophilla ling parent upon her brave and constant 
and Menisa, two of the most beautiful lover, and years diminished not the fer- 
viigins after henelf. There appeared a vor of their early and ardent devotions. 

THE INFANCY OF A GREAT MAN. 

Le g4nie r«ud I'homi&e illustre, et non pas la naissance.” 

Towards the end of the last century, turc the immortal works oLsome of the 
there was a poor family of strolling mu- greatest masters. The Padrona was of 
sidans residmg at Pesaco, in Italy, which a more elevated caste in her profession, 
gained a scanty subsistence by attending she styled herself a seeonda dowia, itf 
the neighbouring fairs. Though their which character she appeared on the 
wants were but few, yet their earnings boards, bien entendue wWn the theatre 
were so trifling, that th^ were, with happened to have any company, which was 
difffeulty enabled to isatidy them. not always tho ease. 

The Padrone was a horn-player,, in Every one knows that in Italy the- 
whidi capacity be asskted atnirs, or in atrical season lasts littiie more thaU ’dx 
bares, whenever they chanced to fail in months: as soon as tho season waa over^ 
with one of those operatic companies of the mro used to pack up his horn, and 

the 4dlpm»'her theatyicai wairdhrobe and 
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partitions} and thus Hghtly laden with musical organs be^h^tci dev^on them- 

Wt„''dly goods, and even more lightly selves—^thanks to me "^lessons of an ojid 

bOrdened with fame, the miserable pair priest, called Angelo Jessi; he got a 

toiled their weary way back to their hovel taste for the horn, studied thorough bass 

at Pesaco, patiently awaiting the com- and counterpoint, and bade fair by pene- 

mencement of another season. verance to become a tolerable village 

During one of these intercals (if I musician. What a glorious day for his 
mistake not, on the 29th of February, parents was that on which he made hif 
1792,) the signora presented her lord diiut at a concert given in the open air 
and master with a son. The child was at Sinigagiia, to celebrate a marriage : 
destined from his birth to tread in the tears of joy streamed down tlie furrowed 
footsteps of his father, and like him to cheeks of his father, who beheld a future 
gain a livelihood by placing the horn, in rival in his son. He soon had the honour 
the village orchestras. The poor musi- of being engaged in tJie orchestra at the 
cian paid the utmost attention to his fairs of Lugo and Forli, at a salary of 

musical education, and did not despair of fifteen sous a day I his future welfare was 

being able by perseverance to instil into thus assured. * * * 

him a portion of his own talent. Un- Reader, this child, whoso entrance on 
fortunately the boy was idle and obsti- the stage of life is now relating, the son 
nate, and his success seemed doubtful, of the poor horn-player at Pesaco, the 
His progress was but slow, until at length little boy who rambled from village to 
his parents took him to Bologna, in hopes village, blowing into a brass tube to earn 
that hearing others might create in him an “ his daily bread,” is the man who has 
emulation to excel: they wore, however, since made such a glorious revolution in 

mistaken, for if he listened at all it was niiisieal art; one of the richest artistes of 

without profit or improvement. the day, both in money and in genius— 

At twelve years of age, however, his Rossini!!! 

A PERSIAN HYMN. 

Who is he that can number the perfections of God t Where can the being be found 
that has rendered him thanks sufficient for any one of his innumerable benefits ? 

He has unfurled the vast canopy of the universe, and has therein sown the most va¬ 
riegated and the most beautiful colours. 

The earth, the sea, and the forests; the sun, the moon, .ind the stars, are the wotks of 
his creative power. 

His infinite goodness embraces the world from one extremity to the other, and the 
firmament of heaven sinks under the pressure of his favours 
He causes delicious fruits to grow on a tender and fragile stem ; he fills the interior 
of a reed with sugar, and from a drop of water forms the dazzlmg pearl. 

By the benign influence of the lays of the sun, he has changed barren and stenle fi^ds 
into orchards and gardens of tulips and roses 
From the bosom of the clouds he causes abundant rains to fall and refresh the thirsty 
and drooping plants, and in the spring he arrays the naked branches with a dazzlmg 
,garb of verdure and flowers. 

For which of his benefits has man ever testified his gratitude ? He who reflects on the 
thanks and praises which he owes his Creator, remains confounded at his own unworthi¬ 
ness. 

He is prodigal of his gifts; but the greatest, the most inestimable of them, is that of 
■having engraven oiyiur hearts the blessed hope of a.future life. 

Oh, weak mortal, now the head of humility on the threshold of adoration; remember 
that pride precipitated Eblis into the realms of shame and despair. 

Avoid evil, for the master of heaven only admits into his beautiful regions the man 
who hates iniquity. 

He who has not supported fatigue, will never And treasures; he alone who has worked 
courageously will receive a reward. 

Fool! thou hast not done good worits, and yet thou hopest to partake the favours of 
' the supreme God: thou hast not sown, and thou ei^ectest to reap an abundant harvest! 

The world, which the great prophet calls the bridge leading to hie eternal, ie not the 
place where see to fix our abode: let ua tben pass over it rapidly. . ^ 

llie garden of supreme felicity is the eternal abode of man, this world is only the 
road leading thereunto: let us go forward then without etoppiiw* 

What remains of aU the bones piled together the hsnd of death 1 'm^liave been 
so ground in the mortar of centunes, that the residue thereof is but a vain dust. 



BlOGftAmV OF FLOWERS 

TUBS' FLOWERS, AND GARDEN GRAVES 

"Brinft hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
Bring the rath primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy frcck’d with jet. 
The glowing violet, 

ITie musk rose, and the well-attircd woodbine. 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head; 
Bid nmaranthus all his beniily shod, 

And daffodillies fill their cups ivith tears. 

To strew the lauieate hearse where Lycid lies.” 


THE 1 airy’s BURIM.. 


Where shall our sister rest? 

Where shall we bury her? 

To the grave’s silent breast, 

, Soon we hiuaI burry her. 

Gone is (he beauty how, 
l^Voin her cold bosom, 

Down droo)>8 her in id brow. 

Like a wan blossom. 

Not to those white lips cling, 

Smiles or caresses. 

Pull is the rainbow wing, 

Dim the bright tresses. 

Death now hnui claimed his spoil. 
Fling the pall over her; 

Lap we earth's lightest soil. 
Wherewith to vincr bci. 

Where down in yonder \ale, 

^ Lilies are growing; 

Mourners, the pure and pdle, 

Hweet tears hestoMing 

In the sliff old jrdons of our ances¬ 
tors, there were oiuctimes to l)e found 
a pielureicpie emtoui or tivo, veil worth 
rc\i\iug in modern limes. The rage for 
improvement is too .sweeping in its pinc- 
fiee ; and instead tif judicious alteration, 
is apt entirely to obliterate all trai es ol' 
what once was, when it Mould be b<‘tter 
to select vvith diserimiiiating taste the 
pleasing and iiatm-al, and reject what is 
forced and affected; and while we laugh 
at the antique passion for yew trees clip- 
jied into dragons and Adams and Facs, 
wo might not be di*« 0 ’usfed with one 
solemn dark yew cut into a simple pyra¬ 
mid, and rising in majestic contrast among 
the free waving foliage of the elegant 
deeiduous trees and brighter evergreens. 
Again, the embroidered turf, so eloquently 
described by the writers of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth cemturies, w»s 
beautiful, and well worthy of attention in 
the pment^ day; by this is not meant 
embroidety in turf, whieh was perform^ 
by layutig down slipa of green sward on 


Morning and evening dews, 

Will they shed o’er her. 

Each night their task renews, 

How to deplore her. 

lleie let the fem grass grow, 

W ith its green drooping; 

Let the iiaicissus blow. 

O'er the wave stooping; 

Let the brook wander by, 
Mcmrnlully singing; 

Let the wind murmur nigh. 

Sad echoes bringing. 

And when the moon-beams shower. 
Tender and holy. 

Light on the hauuted tow’r. 

Which IS our*, solely: 

Tlicn Mill w’e seek the spot, 

Where thou art sleeping. 

Holding thee uiiforgot, 

With our long weeping. 

Bluihicood h /or May. 

the ffrouiul in affected figures, something 
lilvi* tlie juilteru' that old ladies used to 
Moik ill piunt stitch. This mode was the 
fashion of Freneh gardening in its most 
lini.Ml state*. But, in truth, the turf here 
re<‘omme*tulc.*d was termed embroidered, 
bc'caiise it was formed of masses of blos¬ 
soms, thickly intermingled as if in a state 
of nature, and of course was planted with 
Mild lloMC'is, which we distinguish by the 
name of turf flowers, for the reason that 
they love to grow among grass, which is 
indeed thenr natural homU, and abiding 
place. No one in tRe present day has 
ever thought of cultivating native flowers, 
with a {iicturcsque regard to their natural 
modes of growth; nor is any thing more 
difllcult than to introduce an elegant turf 
or forest flower into a garden, and induce 
it to group in appropnate arrangement. 
All erabniidered turf, where scarce and 
shy beauties meet togetlier^ija not to be 
found in onr woods and banks, because 
the natural growth induces lai^ plots of 
one species to spread for and tride in 
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^Tourite situations; therefore in making 
an embroidered turf, the natural mode of 
growth is considered ; for by the hand of 
taste, nature may be assisted by intro¬ 
ducing variety, and not suj>ersedod; and 
the groups that the exquisite taste of 
Milton imagined, as the adornment of 
the grave of his friend,* may easily be 
effected. 

Modem gardeners are too apt to con¬ 
sider these beautiful intermixtures as 
heaps of weeds; and though we allow that 
it is a cjying shame to introduce turf 
flowers into the jourterre dmoted tt) exo¬ 
tics, because in rich mould they lose their 
native grace, and become unwieldy en- 
croachers, yet wo repeat that there is not 
sufficient attention paid to the cultivation 
of turf and forest flowers in their proper 
situations; if the beautiful natives are 
planted in our shrubberies and gardens, 
trimness and fonnahty usually attend their 
introduction, and tlie ground not suf¬ 
fered to assume that wildness which suits 
best with them. Besides many s|)ecies 
of wild flowers that are oriuuneiital to 
a high degree, are often extirpated as 
weeds, along with the hostile nettle, the 
dank sad dock, (he deadlv hemlock, and 
the flowerless plantane. Bi'fore we pro¬ 
ceed to mention thi* natin.il flowers that 
ought to be spared and cherished, as the 
most appropriate omanienis to a wilder¬ 
ness or green hank, W'e must bestow a h'w 
wonls on the pedantry of om uioilern 
gardeners, who refuse to suffer any sort 
of green leaf or modest flower to inter¬ 
mingle itself with the \elvet shortness of 
their smooth shaven green swMrd. They 
reject every thing excepting the I'nier 
grass tribes ; even the •beautiful trefoil-,, 
from the emerald shamrock to the loxely 
white perennial clover, notwithstanding 
the shortness and close thickness of their 
verdant carpeting, are rejected, and with 
daisies, cowslips, celandines, and other 
charming lowly turf flow'crs, are destroyed 
aS injurious intruders on the true lin- 
glish green sward, whereby the turf in 
gardens, near the metropolis, becomes as 
uninteresting and monotonous as the 
green baise that covers the carpets within 
doors. However, we will permit the gar¬ 
deners to have their own w'ay in the open 

• A young student of the name of Edward 
King, who was drowned in the passage from 
Holyhead to Dublin, was the beloved fiiend 
that Milton celebrates under the name of Lyct- 
das, in hia immortal monody. 

VoL. IV.—No. 6. 


lawn, provided they will heye »nd there 
suffer us to scatter a cowslip, “^hich alike 
dislikes the hedgerow shade and trim 
border. 

This unniixed green sward is not very 
easy to procure to any extent, it is gene¬ 
rally obtained by paring commons, where 
the natural grasses aro free from any 
intennixture: green sward is seldom ob¬ 
tained in any beauty, except by this prac¬ 
tice ; and those jiersoiis who wish to 
convert soieral acres of arable land into 
fine lawn, i\ill lind (lieinselves not a little 
embarrassed liow it is to In* best done, 
supposing their object is bevuty and not 
the jirofil of grazing. A moment’s re¬ 
flection will show that suflicient turf could 
not he olitaincd for the transfer, by the 
usual niothocls of paring. In this case, 
the lu'st plan is to sow pure seeds of (he 
fine perennial meadow grasse.s, ihe fescuta 
ft rrirn.st'i being the Ix'st. Specimens of 
the kind may be seen in the left-hand 
green-house at (hiveiit-gardori, and much 
useful information olitained there res¬ 
pecting turf srrassi's, wliich it would be 
ad\isalile foi any one nuuh interested in 
coiiMTting d considerah''* extent of arable 
ground into turf to obtain. 

Meantime, although we would allow 
tlie professional garihnier to take posses¬ 
sion of tile open lawm, and clothe it 
with green -ward, according to his most 
approM'd nccipts, yet in all extensive 
grounds there are green banks and odd 
nooks, w here a flowiT embroidered turf 
would ) x)k far more hni'ly than the trim¬ 
mest green sward. 

Let us suppose that one of these spots 
wa- about to he planted in a way that 
would assimilate closest with a state of 
nature; we will mention a method that 
has h(‘en tried with great success for the 
bust fixe yeai-s. The piece of ground, 
which perhaps may liax’e been foul with 
unsightly weeds, should he dug in Octo¬ 
ber, and” well picked, then rolled as level 
as possible, and inoculated with bits of 
fine grass or turf, planted in diamonds, 
at about nine inches square; little seed¬ 
ling tufts of grass may easily be collected, 
which will hear transplanting admirably; 
then in the intermediate spaces may be 
put in turf bulbs, as blue bells, gr^e 
hyacinths, single snow-drops, and daffo¬ 
dils ; crocuses of all kinds, the triberous 
rooted saxifrage, and wood anemones; 
the azure throatwurta, (which though 
wicked weeds in the borders, are appro- 
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priate and lovely in the turf,) and or- 
chissis’ will grow in the turf though they 
languish in the parterre. Besides these, 
bulbs may be planted plenty of purple 
and white violets. The bright blue wood 
violet, primroses of all colours, common 
polyanthuses, star-leaved moss, the lovely 
little celandine and cowslips, daisies will 
freely plant themselves by seed, so no 
need of making a provision. About the 
end of May the beauty of most of these 
flowers will be over, and the turf may be 
closely mowed; this operation will per¬ 
haps a little retartl the summer turf 
flowers, but it will do their beauty no 
permanent injury, while the violet leaves, 
in particular, will spring again, and make 
a charming carfietiiig of summer leaves ; 
this plant is fond of the scythe. 

Besides these spring flowers, there mu.st 
be planted, at the same time, lathes' bed 
straw, white and y ellow ; the soft downy 
liicracunisorhawkVeje,the beautiful blue 
scabio.sa, to be found on heaths; the hare¬ 
bell in quantities, several sorts of myo- 
ostis of British kinds, several sorts of 
■veronica or speedwell, the English coi- 
rhicums, therobiuia geraniimi, the golden 
milk vetch and tliroatwort, and poten- 
tillas, will product' a succession of bhioms 
till the early frosts; these will be most 
of them more lovely for a monthly appli¬ 
cation of the scythe. While the ground 
is yet fresh, white clover scetls. fescue 
grass seeds, and violet seed, may be scat¬ 
tered between. 

No person wlu» has not fried thk mt'- 
thod of making ati embroidered turf, can 
tell how surpassingly lovely this arrange¬ 
ment of natural flow'ers appears, after the 
second year of its formation, when they 
are so thick that nothing but herbage and 
flowers can be seen. It must be imticed, 
that performed in tins manner, all the 
plants have an equal chance of earth and 
moisture, and they settle their roots close 
to each other, just as plants establish 
themselves, when a hedge or ditch has 
been newly made up, and the banks are 
clothed by the seeds of weeds and wild 
flowers. Supposing that an admirer of 
nature wishes to transplant a forest or 
field flower, he will find it a diflicult mat¬ 
ter to make it grow, either in the par¬ 
terre or turf; the latter would be the most 
natural station, but then, being full of 
thickly rooted, vigorous plants, the poor 
tran^lanted stranger finds it scarcely 
possible to strike a mre among the others 
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who have not suffered the pangs of re¬ 
moval, but when all are in the same state, 
every plant has an eq^ual chance of get¬ 
ting its share of nourishment. 

Before we leave the subject of tuif 
flowers, we must mention, that whoever 
introduces cither a double flower or an 
exotic into such a mixture, will be ex¬ 
ceedingly disappointed; for if the double 
flowers are natives, as snow-drops or 
violets, in the turf they w'ill infallibly 
grow single, and very much in the right 
of it so to do: all sorts of native single 
roses, as sweet-brier, the iScotch rose, the 
Dunvvich rose, and eglantine, will blos¬ 
som wild !vnd free, with masses of flower¬ 
ing turf about their roots; but double 
and exotic roses, or delicate plants, as 
jessamine or trumpet honeysuckle, are 
strangled in a year or two, if turf grows 
close to the stem. 

It will be needful now and then, in (lie 
first year of the formation of an em¬ 
broidered turf, to look ov(*r it, and 
see that no unsightly weeds, as docks, 
plaiitaiies, nettles, hemlock, clrickweed, 
groundsel, or clivers, have seeded them¬ 
selves, nor an undin* proportion of crow¬ 
foot or yellow ranunculus has been in- 
Iriuh'd. Should the spot he near a hedge 
or shnibbery, all the sorts of periwinkle 
may be introduced in the back ground; 
lull this specii s doe-, not assimilate well 
with tuif. 

Ill pursuing this matter, we are natu¬ 
rally leil to introduce the subject of the 
extensive Garden C'emetery at Notting 
Hill, w'hicli, during the jiast month, ha.s 
by general invitation, been the resort of 
vast niimbors of persons. The plan, viz. 
the estahlishincnL of extra-urban Ceme¬ 
teries, is one of the greatest improve¬ 
ments in this country for many years 
past. Since the year 1B24, Mr. George 
Frederick Carden has with the greatest 
perseverance, both by his pen and active 
personal exertions, urged,his countrymen 
to the adoption of those improvements 
that have been found on the continent so 
highly satisfactory, as well as extremely 
beneficial. Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Norwich, early adopted the plan, to the 
great benefit of those towns, and of the 
public-spirited companies who severally 
tried the experiment, producing, as the 
effort did, large profits to the proprietors. 
Mr. Carden founded the General Ceme¬ 
tery Company, and we well remembeo* 
the just but verbal tribute paid to his 
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exertions by the noble chairman, Vis¬ 
count Ingestrie,—“ That he deserxed the 
gratitude of his country.” We hope the 
issue has been equally to Mr. Carden’s 
profit and renown, and that this is an in¬ 
stance at least, contrary to the too general 
rule of human nature, “ that the first 
founders or inventors of any beneficial 
system are wholly neglected or put aside, 
when their active services are not quite 
essential.” We leave the answer to the 
managers and parties concc’med. 

Whatever may have been their con¬ 
duct, Mr. Carden is now pursuing his 
plans and founding (he Great Western 
Cemetery, in a spot so re])letewilh beauty, 
that the object he has so lung stilvcn 
to accomplish ajipcars act\iaUy attained, 
namely, another Pere-la-Cliai'.e: a ground 
whore flowers and trees may surround the 
abodes of the dead with l)i>auty, and lake 
from the ideas of death the loathsome¬ 
ness of city burials. Never was a spot 
better chosen for that purpose, than the 
Norlands; its close vicinity* (the distance 
being only two miles,) (<• the most beau¬ 
tiful entrance of the metropolis; its 
neighbourhood to the lofty trees of Keu- 
singfoti CJardeiis, and the woodlands of 
Lord Jlolland, and its i»\vn noble forest 
trees and full-grown shrubberies, point it 
out as a place where the public would not 
need to wait half a century to see the 
experiment realised, of an ornamental 
meti’opolitan burying grouiid.f 

The train of thouglit that has recalled 
these facts, is connected with the subject 
of turf flowers. In the e\-uibau Ceme¬ 
teries that have been hitherto eflecled, a 
want of taste’ has always ajipeared in the 
manner in wliith flowers have been intro¬ 
duced round graves. Atrectioiialo rela¬ 
tives love to see flowers springing on the 

* Mr. Loudon, m his Encyclopiodia of Gar¬ 
dening, part 6, describing tJie extra-urban Ce¬ 
meteries of Liverpool, says, “Tbe practice of 
removing Cemeteries out of towns, will, uo 
doubt, soon become general in England.’* 

+ We are glad to observe a very rapid in¬ 
crease in the number ot buburbau Cemeteries, 
for, assuredly, to a country m so high a .state of 
civilization as ours, it is a subject oi sore 
reproach, that the pernicious practice of bury¬ 
ing within the walls should have endured so 
long. Besides the Metropolitan Cemetery near 
Westbourne-green, there have been ten others 
established within the last eight years for dif¬ 
ferent country towns ; and Mr.Carclen, to whom 
the honor belongs of having taken the lead in 
this matter, and persevered in it with a rare 
spirit oi seal and determination, is now engaged 
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spot where the beloved remains are de- 
po.sitcd. In order to indulge this feeling, 
so interesting and natural, at Pere-la- 
Chaise, Liverpool, Manche.ster, and 
Norwich, little plots are portioned out, 
railed or bordered, and kept in order at 
the expense or by the personal care of 
friends of the deceased; and though in a 
public establishment of the kind this is 
an indulgence that ought to bo allowed, if 
requested, yet at Pcre-la-Chaisc it has 
been found, that in course of time many 
of these little individual garden graves 
are neglected, (he funds devotod to keep 
them ill beauty fail, or those that sup¬ 
plied them, and perhaps tended and 
watched them, are themselves in turn 
lowly laid within the bounds of the family 
sejiulchraJgroinid, and leave none to adorn 
and vLsit it;* when this is (he case, these 
garden graves soon a.ssumo the forlorn 
apjiearance (hat ever appertains to ne¬ 
glected ground, winch has once known 
careful (niltnation. ThLs objection would 
be obviated, if rhe‘chief adornment of 
graves was an embroidered turf, for being 
formed of native flow vis, when once a 
few uioutiis’ care was It slowed on them, 
evory year would add to their beauty, and 
a few strokes of the mower s scythe would 
isw’eep away doc.a}ed flower stalk.s, and 
set leaves and buds springing with re¬ 
newed beauty. I'his specie.s of covering 
is jH’culiar'y adapted to the purpose, 
since it i.s well known that tin* shortest 
green sward that ever carpeted the hungry 
soil of a cominon, grows rank and dark 
when used to turf a gixive, while that 
superabundant richne.ss could only make 
the violet and crocus glow with deeper 
lustre; thus realising (he touching lines of 
Miss .Jewsbury, when .speaking of the 
garden grave of an infant,— 

in org^anising a second Meliopolitaii Cemetery, 
to bo culled “ tbe Great Western,” in the vici¬ 
nity of the I’aiks and Kensington Gardens. 
W e can hardly imagine a spot bettor fitted lor 
an cstablislimeiit of tbis kind than the ground 
selected ior this new Cumeteiy—indeed, we 
had no idea there was any tiling so suitable 
within so short a distance ot town, it forms 
part of the w estern face of Notting-hiii, is beau¬ 
tifully undulated, well wooded and watered, and 
perfectly secluded.——li/ec/tanicr' Magazine, 
Jpril Vi, 1S34. 

* An admirable arrangement in the model of 
the plan of the Great Western Cemetery, (a 
review of which is elsewhere,) is in the con- 
etruction of ^Inu^housei, by which greater care 
and attention can be bestowed upon the garden 
portion of the Cemetery. 
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" It is tBy dust, my darling, gives life to each rose. 

And because thou hast perished, the violet blows!” 

Before Pere-!a-Chaisc was fully es- and beauty, De Lille, the French poet 
tablished, or while it was yet struggling bestowed some fanciful, but elegant lines, 
with the prejudices of the ignorant Pari- on the subject of garden graves, the 
sians, who for half an age preferred pesti- second verse of which presents an image 
lence and ugliness in the crowded city of classic beauty, worthy of the Greek 
repositau-les of the dead, to healthfulness Anthology. 

GAROBK graves: OR THE SWISS CUSTOM OF VLANTIKO FLOWERS IN 

CEMETERIES. 

From the Frewh nf De Lille. 

Since in the tomb our cares, our woes. 

In dark oblivion buried lie. 

Why paint that scene of calm repo&e. 

In figures painful to the eye 

Tiu' wiser Greeks, with chaste design, 

Pourtrayed a nymyih m airy thght. 

Who holering o’er the marble shrine, 

Reversed a flambeau’s trembling light. 

To the'—what is in death to fear? 

’Twill decompose my lifeless frame! 

^ jiower unseen still ivatclies near 
To light it with a purer flame 

The love that in my bosom glows 
Will live when I shall long be dead. 

And haply lingc some budding rose 
That bliwhcs o’er my grassy bed. 

Ah, thou who hast so long been dear. 

When 1 shall eeasc to smile on thee, 

I know that thou wait linger near 
In thoughtful mood to sigh foi me. 

And wlieii the rosebuds’ Mrgiii hieath. 

With fragranec fills the morning air. 

Imagine me rel« ased from death. 

And all iny son] reviving there' 

It is singular that iho burial of (he in America, has caused the family bury- 
dead in retired spots of natiirai beauty, ing places to be in general, spots of the 
which fine taste and phIlo.sopliK’alr(M.s<)n- greatest bt‘auty, adjoining to the horae- 
ing has caused to be gradually adopb'd .stead in the wi!dornes.s. How beautifully 
throughout Kurope, and tardily and on- has our favourite American writer, Wil- 
willingly byEnglaud, was the spontaneous Ham Cullen Bryant, thus alluded to this 
feeling of our transatlantic brethren; the national eiistom, the following lines will 
scattered distance of their forest aliode^ .show:— 

I gazed upon the glorious sky. 

And the green mountains round. 

And thought, that when I came to lie. 

Within the silent ground, 

’Twere pleasant, that m flowery June, 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune 
And groves a joyous sound. 

The Sexton’s hand, ray grave to make. 

The rich, green mountain-turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen mould, 

A cofiin borne through sleet: 

And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat. 
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Away, I will not think of these. 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Barth green beneath the feet. 

And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 
Tlie golden light should lie. 

And thick young herbs, and groups of flowers. 
Stand in their beauty hy 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell. 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee, and humming bird. 

I know, I know, I should not see 
The season’s glorious show. 

Nor would its brightness shine for me. 

Nor Its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of sleep. 

The friends 1 loved should come to weep, 
nicy might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom. 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

niese to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And spe^ak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The ciicuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green; 

And <1ooi>ly would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living vou e 


THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

How calmly sleeps upon the hamlet s scenes 
The sunset’s glory ! and o’er lulls and woods 
That mingle in the hnely lands< ape round. 

Sheds forth a lustre t-artli can seldom claim. 
Autumn’s wild hand ujion the woods had thrown 
Her man)-colour’d mantle, brighter now. 

Where the rich hues of golden sunset fall; 

Grey mists hang sh.idowy o’er the distant scene, 
Broke by some cottage smoko, that enrls alone 
From tho low bosom of a .silent dell; 

Oh ! how it speaks of quiet to the heart I 
Peeping from out umbrageous w'oods and old. 

The dim grey tower o'erlooks the vale below; 

And beauty is on all things; beauty tints 
The glorious sunset of an autumn’s day. 

But let me turn from these to where the yew 
And statelier lime their mingled shadows throw 
On grassy mounds, and urns, and headstones white, 
Mark’d wdth sad tales for inelaneholy’s eye; 

Around yon fane, wherein the voice of praise. 

The prayer of penitence, ami hope sublime. 

And the sweet voice of holiest truth are heard: 
Blest temple of devotion, see it stands 
In evening’s golden light; its Gothic peaks, 

Its fretted windows of antique device. 
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And old grey walls half-clad with ivy wild, 

Shine as if light divine bad pour'd from Him 
Who claims that sanctuary, old and lone, 

To grace the humblest of his fanes on earth. 

But lo! a sweeter theme to claim the song 
Of poesy, and wake each tenderer thought: 

Behold affection’s tribute fondly paid 
In secret to the unforgotten dead. 

Beside a grave whereon no stone reveals 
How passed its tenant unto kindred clay, 

But where young mourning hearts and scatter’d flowers 
Tell that affection lives e’en for the dead, 

A maiden kneels, and, kneeling at her side 
A fair-brow'd boy and girl of tenderest years 
Mingle with hers their silent sorrows there. 

Their hands have strewn with flowers that lonely grave, 

Their heart.s are grieving o’er the dead below, 

Yet comfort with their sorrow seems to blend ; 

E’en while big tears are gather’d in her eye, 

E’en while the prayer hung on her falt’ring lips, 

A transient smile illum’d that maidoii’s face— 

A smile, that told how sweetly in her heart 
Came the still voice of comfort from above. 

Then whispering low, a simple prayer she taught 
To those beside her, told llie mournful tale 
Of the beloved and lost, for whom they grieved; 

Of hepe and comfort spake, then kiss’d away 
The infant tears, that mingled with her own. 

Oh! as 1 saw' them kneel devoutly there. 

Touched by o’ervvhelming sorrow, yet upheld 
By trust in Heaven, the orphan's sure resource, 

With evening’s softest glories round them shed, 

Methought a group of youthful angels knell, 

And sought translation to (heir native lieavcn. 

Whom might thev mourn ?—Why dost thou vveep, sweet maid 
‘‘kou scitter'd wild flow'er'i mark iny mother’s grave.’’ 

Oil ! what a hos( of sad o’erwiichning thoughts 
Might gather round their young unpractised hearts, 

VI hen bent in anguish o’er lliat lowly mound: 

The smile lliat blest llicir youthful sports w'as gone, 
rile v’o’ce that harr’d (iieir soriow, soothed their pain. 

Taught the wild arlless song, and humble prayer, 

Whose blame was woo, and whose approval, bliss, 

Is heard no more, to blame, or to commend, 

Within the precincts of their quiet home. 

No more beside their humble couch at eve 
She bends to bless them, nor at morning greets 
W’ilh her beloved smile their eager eyes; 

Their cottage home is sad and lonely now. 

Where joy so late in her lov’d presence dwelt: 

They seek, yet find her not, then turn, and weep; 

Where is she gone? ah, where? the fleeting smile. 

That flash’d a moment in the maiden’s face, 

Tells how their hearts will answer words like these 
Of her they lost. Ah yes; they fondly dream 
bhe still o ei looks them from the pitying skies, 
o guide and guard them from distress and guilt. 

■the precepts now are hallow’d, every word 
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And wish of hers is treasur’d in their hearts 
Like sacred councils breathed to them from heaven, 

And these will be their guardians; those will prove 
Amid a world of darkness, lights to guide, 

Where virtue, peace, and innocence are found. 

And when delusive vice her snares shall spread, 

W’hen smiling pleasure lures theip on to guilt, 

A thought of these shall turn their hearts from ill; 

Memory shall lead them to their mother’s grave, 

And give their hearts to virtue and to peace. 

G. J. N. 

SETTLEMENT OR NO SETTLEMENT. 

“ That IS the question.” 


B V MR S. 

“ My dear Louisa, how fortunate I am 
in meeting you,” said a young man, has¬ 
tily, dismounting, and giving his bridle to 
his groom, as a sudden turn in the ro.id 
blest him with the sight of a lovely girl 
to whom he was then hastening. 

The heightened colour, and the heam- 
ing eye of her whom he addressed, spoke 
not less pleasure in the rencontre than 
his own, but her brow became somewhat 
shaded as she observed, “that she bad 
promised to drink tea vvitli poor Mrs. 
Waring; and as she was nnteb of an in¬ 
valid, and could not alwav.- icccive a 
friend, it would be cruel to disappoint 
her.” 

“ And may I not acconipanv you, 
Louisa ?” 

“Oh! certainly, dear Charles, if \nii 
please, for .she wishes to know vou, of all 
things, and she is bersidf a woman any 
one would wish to know ; mv* all love her 
exceedingly at the rectory.”—“Rut her 
cottage is quite a cottage, for her ineaus 
are, I fear, very limited, and sho live', so 
decidedly out of the world, aiul is so far 
advanred in life, that I fear the visit will 
hardly he agreeable.” 

Charles Livingstone probably thought 
so too; but where is the lover who can¬ 
not make a sacrifice, or would shrink 
from encountering an old woman in com¬ 
panionship with a young one, who is the 
chosen of his heart? A short walk 
brought them to the little embowered en¬ 
trance of Mrs. Waring’s humble dwell¬ 
ing, who sate there awaiting her beloved 
visiter, who with blushes of hesitation in¬ 
troduced herjriend “who she bad met 
accidentally.” 

“ I am very happy to see you, sir,” said 
the old lady, “I had understood that, in 


O F 1, A TS D. 

consequenc(‘ of a joumey into StalFord- 
hliire, ;yon vvero not expected in this vil¬ 
lage till to-morrow 

“ I w ent on horseback, therefore, used 
the shortest roads, and by rising early 
liave managed to come .sooner than I had 
hoped for. I left Slone this morning at 

SIX, 

“ 1 know jour route, you v-ame through 
the village of- 

“1 did, ma'am—a very pretly part of 
flic couniry I found il, thereabout—you 
know It, I conclude, well ?” 

“ f ought to do so, for I was born 
there, hut of course' it is now much al¬ 
tered; vet the largi sione house with the 
rrioker> will'h jou passed on this side of 
the vill.igi*, with its descending terrace 
gardens, cannot he iiiut h altered; and the 
little ien, I 'Jiippose, is still the Lowlh- 
waite .iiiiis •'” 

IjiMiigstoiie did not answer, for a new 
light had darted or bis mind, and he could 
not forbear exclaiinitig— 

“ Is it possible, ma’am !”—beg par¬ 
don, I fancii'd at the moment you might 
he the widow of Mr. Waring, of Wolver- 
lianiptori, hut I must be wrong.” 

“ Indi'ccl you arc not, I am the person 
you are thinking of.” 

“ Good God !—-are you, indeed, that 
noble woman who gave up her settlement 
—the estate of her ancestors, to her hus¬ 
band’s creilitors, although no blame what¬ 
ever rested on his n''me ? I have heard 
inypoor father speak of you many a time.” 

Charles paused, for the eyes that darted 
round the little parlour (where neatness 
and good taste in vain had sought to ob¬ 
literate traces of the poverty they yet 
ameliorated) were filled with tears, and 
in the keenly-awakened feeling of the 
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moment he couM haw flung himself at 
the feet of the woman whose habitation 
he had expeeted to find completely wea¬ 
risome. It will be readily believed that 
Louisa not only sympathised in his feel¬ 
ings, but was proud of them, as it waa 
evident the good widow held herself 
flattered by the genuine admbation and 
esteem evinced by the young stranger, 
which, in displaying his own character, 
won upon her affections, and renderccl 
her not less his friend than the friend cf 
Louisa. 

Few Words passed for some time, with 
those whose hearts and minds were never¬ 
theless very busy with looking either 
backward or forward on the path of life; 
but when the tea-things were removed, 
Mrs. Waring, after evidently considering 
much, thus ^dressed Mr.Liringstone:— 
** You have heard j'our father speak of 
my excellent husband, you say: probably 
he told you that he lost his life in a vain 
attempt to recover considerable property 
ventured in Russia. As you, like him, 
are a merchant, I recur to the circum¬ 
stance only to caution you against trust¬ 
ing any ww house with more than a por¬ 
tion of your capital. No gains can repay 
the anxieties ariving from placing in the 
hands of another not only your property, 
but your means of proving your prin¬ 
ciple.” 

“ I remember only the praise given tc* 
your conduct. After what you have done 
(and I fear suffered also), well may you 
TCvise others to bo cautious.” 

“ Caution is considered the vice of the 
age, because its tendencies are all to sel¬ 
fishness ; but surely a portion of it should 
be considered a virtue in youth, because 
they are so much to the contrary in kind 
confiding natures, that prudence incKides 
self-tlenial. .For instance, our friend 
Louisa would ^ther present you with her 
firtune than ask for a settlement, I dare 
say; but it was, nevertheless, to urge her 
en that very point that I requested her 
company this evening.” 

“Louisa knows my circumstances ex¬ 
actly—^knows, too, that if it were in my 
power I would double her fortune in 
making anyftiture provision for bdr; but 
as It require all I have, aiid qyen moi^, 
to ten<tor me an eqt^ partner, and ho 
house in die British‘dominions can be 
Jjy S bettoi^ ^hap the long-established 
which I, bfejbn^ this ts not In ^ 


“Neither of you onght to desire it; 
but it by no means follows that, be¬ 
cause you cannot increase her fortune, 
you should not secure it. There is 
great risk in all commercial afi'airs, for 
the politician holds the merchant's purse. 
You may have an immense property 
locked up in a country where war pre¬ 
vents intercourse, and the most upnght 
creditor be unable to make you remit¬ 
tances ; in which case, you will allow a 
trifle coming in for present help to a fa¬ 
mily is no small comfort; more especially 
would it be so if you found yourself on a 
death-bed, and knew that your widow 
most probdblj would, from the distance 
and sufferings of the parties abroad, the 
carelessness, chicanery, or losses arising 
to your partners at home, never secure a 
tithe of that property so situated, for 
such has been for many, many years my 
situation.” 

“ Very true, madam—^very true: Louisa 
shall not be so situated.” 

“ She is, nevertheless, willing to ven¬ 
ture,” said the bride elect. “I have 
thought* much on the subject, be¬ 
cause urged to it by my brother-in- 
law ; and the result of all is, that I think 
people who go together for'better and 
worse, ought to be rich and poor alike. 
How could I bear to have any thing 
which he had not ? Surely, you are the 
last person, dear Mrs. Waring, to urge 
me to demand the settlement of a smadl 
fortune—^j'ou who, I apprehend, sacrificed 
a large one.” ’’ 

“ Stop a moment, my dear; we %ill 
talk of iny affairs by-and-bye. Yours are 
to be considered first, for you are begin¬ 
ning life. You say you could not bear 
t«> possess any thing, your husband did 
not; nor would 1 wish you to do so, un¬ 
less that time should come when he was 
stripped of all—a time which has come 
to many as wise, and good, and welLpro- 
vided as he is. In such atease, would it 
not be sweet to provide you* beloved 
husband with a certain, though a humble, 
home ?—to pillow his aching hetfil, after 
its injuries and buffetings, on that Htfle 
^competence where his old age might re¬ 
pose, or where his maturity mkht ifMt 
and regain strength to wage tne "Wait 
again f If you knew how grim th« fitce of 
poverty is when she is viewed closely, you 
would gladly save one you love from bmng 
cQmpeued to live with h<tr; n<^ c^iq the 
best bf us answer for the effieets of fudt 




inUm«cy on one ouii affections, 

<rf oven’our princ4>les.” 

. “ But I have been told that settle¬ 
ments frequently cause great divisions in 
families, and that independenco is ini¬ 
mical to that obedience demanded frenn 
our sex; that wives so situated become^ 
haughty and self-willed^, are sometimes 
extravagant, and sometimes covetous, and 
given to thinking tlicy have a right to 
do what they will with their own.” 

“ 1 doubt not the world contain<^ 
many wives who have all those faults, 
without settlements as well as with them; 
and indeed those who brought no for¬ 
tunes, and who married to better their 
situation in life merely, without either 
love for their husbands, or those princi¬ 
ples of religion which inculcate the duties 
of marriage, are the most snbi^cct to 
these sins; but you, my dear Louisa, 
are not of this class, you are by nature 
gentle, but also Arm, and are, therefore, 
calculated to perform your vows of obe¬ 
dience fully, so long as they are lawfulfy 
demanded. As to your fortune being a 
stimulant to extravagance, that is out of 
the question, it is too small for that, 
i-onsidered as income only.” 

“ Dear madam,” crieil Charles, “ she 
is utterly incapable of aiiv such faults, 
and I see clearly that slic must, and 
ought, to have her own seven thousand 
pounds settled on herself; but the truth 
is, that I wish to make it ten; yet so far 
from being able to produce the other 
|hree, that is the very sum necessary' for 
my own advancement.” ' 

And why should not’ Louisa give it 
to you? why should she be denied that 
pleasure when she prudently curbs her 
wishes by securing the rest, which, in 
case of ruin, will be valuable, and caii- 


nity, ‘‘ that your ^djs will take cay© so 
to construe the to ,<p»estion, m to 

* withhold from you the power of iryutmg 
yourself, and those who may be dep^d- 
ant on ^t deed t otherwise,. v<fho srall 
say that one may not ask, emd the other 
grant, what both shall alike repent of. 
No, no, if such things are done (ang, in 
the present state of society, they ou^ht 
to be doiie^, let it be done effectually. 

“ But in case of the worst, why sliould 
not I be as magnauiraous as you have 
been ?’’ 

“ Because, my dear, though I trust 
your integrity may be as pure as mine, 
your situation mo .t probably will be dif¬ 
ferent. 1 was childless and a widow.; to 
this it may be added, that 1 was young 
and romantic. In the sense of desolation 
into which 1 was thrown, 1 believed that 
my mind must retain its sense of misery 

• to the last moment of existence, and 1 
became reckless of fortune, no less^ tliaii 
animated by a sincere love of justice, a 
profound sense of compassion for those 
w'ho would suffer loss, and a passion for 
my husband’s reputation, which absorbed 
me. I acted, as I now sec, under mixed 
motives, but 1 was tlu n sensible of on« 
only.” 

“ No matter, it was well and uobH 
done.’’ 

“ Nobly, if you please, Louisa, not 
well. In niy hasto 1 threw my property 
into the hwds of assignees, who, in their 
eagerness to realise money, sold it foi 
half its value, paid themselves hastily, 
and left the worthier to wait; vvhilst I, 
who certainly had expected a residue on 
which to mourn in privacy, was utterly 
bereft of all, and have, for more than 
thirty years subsisted on the chance re- 
initiaiices from abroad of creditors. 


not be required in prosperity'? In truth whom I cannot compel to do me justice 

it would, if left in an untrammelled state, -of my sufferings and my mis-ma- 

only be a temptation to siioculate with nagement I would not,.speak, save as 
in business, or expend in some of the offering a lesson which, 1 trust, you will 
many ways by which luxury leads the never be called to practise: and now let 
young astray, when they are fondly at- us leave it, and talk of your prospects, 
lached, and anxious to shower all the 1 have yet a lieart left, and that enables 
gauds of Akrtunc on each other.” me to live in the happiness of others." 

The language of the eyes had, op The evening passed cheerfully, but all 
either side, agreed that this advice was he way home our young couple spek*} 
indeed the most discreet, most virtuous, only of thn friend they had left, ’and 
and die best, and, should be acted upon %hose affairs Livin«tone detemui^ to 
Immediately; but Lpuisa observed,‘^U(a.t, look into, id the full persoasion that he 
at all events, she enuld lend Charl^ the should be able to' recover jmuch Ultd was 
moQcw be wanted it**^' due. to her husband; and never had the 


** 1 trua)^’ said, dte' (dd, lady, with dig^ hearts of both been drawn so closely to 
Voj.. IV'.—No. C. : 2 y 
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each other, as by tfiis object of mutual 
interest, whose evejy word appeared to 
them that of wisdom rendered sacred by* 
sorrow. 

Time passed ; the gaietv of bridal 
hours was succeeded by the happiness of 
married life, which, in the case of Louisa, 
was a state of considerable activity, as 
she now resided in a larger town, was 
under the necessity of receiving much 
company, and engaging in all the duties 
which result from a conspicuous station, 
along with those more endearing ones 
which belonged to her as a wife and a 
mother. These cares did not, however, 
prevent her from occasionally corre¬ 
sponding with her venerated friend; nor 
did the increasing business and progres¬ 
sive prosperity of her husband prevent 
him from effectually serving her through 
the medium of his travell'eis ; but there 
were times when both would smile at the 
recollection of her anxiety to secure for 
Louisa that which was now considered a 
mere pittance. 

Tiuti's, too, when they sighed over the 
misfortunes of those they had known in 
better days, and schooled their own hearts 
in the lessons of adversity, by intimately 
acquainting themselves with its sorrows, 
and freely relieving them. The more 
thev had, the more they gave; and in 
thus disposing of the superfluities of for¬ 
tune, they were preserved from that idle 
and enervating expenditure, which is at 
all times an ervoi' where property is 
fluctuating, and a numerous family rising 
around you, 

Louisa had become the mother of five 


littb children, when Livij^stone and his 
partners engaged in a banking concern, 
said to be much wanted in uieir city. 
The finn soon became important, and 
every way successful; and such was their 
uninterrupted prosperity, that the good 
sense and moderation with which it was 
enjoyed was not less remarkable than 
the personal qualities which had won for 
them the esteem of the good, and the 
admiration of all, although they had ven¬ 
tured of late to increase their expenses, 
and visit with certain families, generally 
unapproachable by persons in their rank 
of life, oh terms of equality. 

Such was tlieir situation at that period 
now generally designated as the “time 
of the panic,’* when the great commercial 
interests of the country were shaken as 
by an earthquake, and credit, property, 
and confidence might be described like 
the shipwreck, in the emphatic Imiguage 
of holy writ, to “reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man.” . 

The first news of this awful crisis in 
London, which reached Mr. Livingstone, 
overwhelmed him with astonishment and 
terror, for he could not for a moment 
doubt that the shock which was felt in 
the heart, must speedily be communi¬ 
cated to the members — unfortunately 
both his partners were at a considerable 
distance, he could neither advise with 
them, nor receive the counsel or the 
means to meet the storm he expected. 

After an liour of agony those only 
know who have felt the overwhelming 
anguish of such a situation, poor Living¬ 
stone found 


the grief which cannot speak, 
Whispers the o’er.fraught heart, and bids it break,'’ 


In consequence of which conviction, 
he flew to the pretty cottage-om6e, where 
Louisa and her little lovely group now re¬ 
sided, and with little preparation (for his 
countenance was too faithful for the dis- 
raise his affection had meditoted) gave 
her to understand that notwithstanding 
his apparent and even his actual prospe¬ 
rity, in the course of a single week he 
mi^t be to all intents and purposes a 
ruined man. 

The alarmed, astonished wife, became 
of a deadly paleness, biit she did not 
hint, nor could site ^eep until she had 
thrown her arms round her hustumd, and 
h f fyg ht him “ to take oomfort, siiioe no 
could biaout IlNbi, cowe what might 


when her strong emotion being blended 
with her affectionate devotion to him, she 
melted into tears. 

“ Ah I Louisa, if you are thus moved 
with the apprehension of misfortune, 
what is to become of you if my feara are 
realised ?” 

“ I have no fears for myself, Charles, 
nor our dear children, who are too young 
to recollect their present situation, and 
can step down in life without shame or 
sorrow; and the change will only serve 
to show you what a good manager your 
poor wife can be with a little income. 
Preserve your spirits, in order to ensure 
your health; |md then ell will be well 
with,ns, and evc^aiuelly so with our ere- 
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ditors, even if things come to the worst. 
Meantime, cheer up, and, if possible, 
find the means of averting that which you 
dread.” 

The tone in which she spoke, still 
more than the words, had the effect her 
heart panted to bestow. Livingstone re¬ 
turned to the scene of his duties and his 
cares; but he found no means of meeting 
the demands which the very following 
day were poured upon him beyond even 
all that he had foreseen, “ yet a little, a 
very little help, might still preserve the 
house." ^ 

During the whole of this eventful day 
Louisa sat in a little back parlour listen¬ 
ing, watching, trembling, and inwardly 
praying; but there were also moments 
when her mind reverted to her marriage, 
and the words of Mrs. Waring were pre¬ 
sent to her memory as consolatory for tlie 
future. In one of those her husband 
rushed into her retreat, exclaiming— 

“ In one hour it will be all o\er: we 
must close our doors. And yet, three 
thousand pounds—yes, three only, w'ould 
turn the tide.” 

At that moment, what would not 
Louisa have given that she had pos¬ 
sessed the means of aiding him ; but as it 
was impossible, slus could only offer 
eagerly to go out and try to borrow it 
from different friends to whom she could 
personally explain the case. 

“ We have no friends, Louisa, at such 
a moment as this—it is muve qui pent 
with every one. My bills have been of¬ 
fered this morning, alike by those most 
intimate with me and most obliged to 
me : the only hope I can have is in the 
return of one or other of my partners, in 
consequence of what they must know' is 
taking place in London—if not, in another 
hour—” 

Many a task of agonising solicitude fell 
on Louisa’s watch during the next hour, 
and her ears seemed to have doubled the 
acuteness of their sense, when the rapid 
driving of a chaise just before the speci¬ 
fied time gave her a new sensation.— 
“ Was it arriving to make new demands, 
or to bring relief?" 

Whatever it might be, the bustle oc¬ 
casioned was tenfold, and she could not 
forbear to press towards the place and 
look for her husband. In doing so, she 
became aware of the loud chinking of 
money on a counter opposite to that 
which was used for payment, and a 


feeble voice was h«ufd to say, as if in 
reply,— 

“ Oh I yea—I am a ^eat hoarder of 
gold, and my pocket-book is well stocked 
also, and, depend upon it, my good sir, I 
will support you to my last snilling.” 

Numbers of those who were waiting 
left the place satisfied that they might 
do so safely, others received their due 
from the new supplies, and quickly fol¬ 
lowed, both alike eager to impart the 
good news, and magnifying, according to 
their own imaginations or wishes, the in¬ 
flux of wealth brought by the elderly 
lady. The effect was instantaneous— 
credit was restored, the remaining claim¬ 
ants retired, and when the partner really 
arrived, to whose exertions Livingstone 
had justly looked, the danger was over. 

When the still agitated wife had 
drawn her beloved old friend into that 
little sanctum in which she had been so 
long trembling, and folded her gratefully 
to her breast, she could not forbear 
saying— 

“ How strange it is that you should be 
the first to help n® 1—whom in my 
heart I have been blaming these two 
hours.” 

“ How sweet it, is to receive aid from 
you,” said her husband, who was follow- 
ing, “you to whom 1 have been indebted 
for the one point in ray situation which 
saved me from distraction.” 

Mis. Waring smiled as she answered, 
“ I can enter into the feelings of both, 
and rejoice in the attachment to each 
other these different sentiments imply; 
and-” 

“ But where did you get so much 
money ? 1 heard you s'peak of hoarding. 
You wore the last person to do so, and 
how could you risk so large a sum !— 
there must be two thousand pounds ?" 

“ Not quite; but I made as much 
show as 1 could with it. I have gained 
this principally by your husband’s exer¬ 
tions, and meant to have lodged it in hi$ 
hands when it became even money; mean¬ 
time, I heard by chance how you were 
situated, and lost no time in hastening 
to your assistance, bringing my landlord 
with me, to guard myself and my trea¬ 
sure : from which circumstance, and the 
display made of the gold, a result, even 
beyond my hopes, is now evidently taking 
place.” 

“ But if you had lost it—lost your all 

again ?” 
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spoke to ;^OMi'■fiusband before I 
produced it, and doubted not his word, 
md 1 arrived too late to prevent the 
stoppage of the house, I should then 
have rendered it the medium of assist¬ 
ance for the future, and have remmned 
with Louisa as one capable of instructing 
her how to manage a small, house and 
small means. Let us all thank God that 
she is spared the trial.” 

“ Nevertheless, remain with us; be to 
ns the friend, the mother, we have found 
you already, You are childless, and we 
are both orphans. Louisa does not 
speak; but I well know her heart on this 
point goes beyond mine in its wishes. 
Our offspring shall be yours—our com¬ 
forts yours. My dear, have you not a 
word to say?” cried Livingstone. 


“ I, shall have a thousand, by-and'^ 
by. My little Charles will be so fond 
of you —^80 proud of you. It was only 
last week he was wishing for a grand- 
mama.” 

** Nor shall the dew child find her 
useless. Here, son Charles, is a letter 
I received just as I was setting out; from 
which you will perceive that the distant 
relation who bought my estate for half 
its value, who was a bachelor and im¬ 
mensely rich, yet never once noticed me 
* i{| my low estate,’ has actually be- 
qu^hed it to me on condition of re¬ 
suming; the name of Lowthwaite, and 
providing for its continuance in that 
nr he. Henceforward, my children, we 
will be one family. 1 both accept a 
settlement and give one.” 


HOME. 

Home-bound a traveller thou!—then why 
A loiterer too through day’s short hours ? 

Casting thy staff of travel by, 

To gather bright but transient flowers. 

Arc they not drooping even now 
In tears, and fami’d by evening’s sigh? 

Who mourns that night with clouded brow. 
Doth frowning bid them close and die. 

TIow wilt thou, when his pall ks spread, 
lletrace thy steps—in darkness find 

The narrow way that homeward led— 

The paUi for sandal’d feet design’d. 

Hark! how yon murm'ring stream repines, 

From nature’s channel wand’ring slow; 

The fretting wave but force confines 
From hast’ning back with rapid flow. 

Mark, too, yon bird—in vain invite 
The leafy boughs her wing to rest; 

She stays not till her eager flight 
Has brought her to her native nest.' 

In chihlfaood's home, the wand’rer leaves 
His heart, an hostage true to be; 

And love assured, the trust receives,' 

Nor doubts the pledge redeem’d shall be- 

BetH^ Heav’n^ then, the name of Home to thee 
Thence go' unwil^g to depart? 

For, ah I where'er that spot may be, 

Ti^i'e Vies fte loaoatone the heart. 
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Ritfiratttrf. 

By Makia Edgeworth. A 
Tale. In 3 vols. 

Those who regard Miss Edgeworth’s 
genius with the affectionate a^iration 
that we do, cannot help looking forward 
to the perusal of ‘ Helen’ without anxiety.< 
A long time has passed by since this first 
and greatest of modem novelists favoured 
the world with any of her productions; 
and those who loved her as the delight 
of their childHbod, and the guide of their 
opening life, dreaded lest the vivid power 
of talent should be deadened by the 'ad¬ 
vance of years, and that she should pub¬ 
lish aught beneath the high standard fa¬ 
miliar to their memories. 

The works of Maria Edgeworth may be 
divided into two classes: the first being 
devoted to the improvement and amelio¬ 
ration of all sorts and conditions of her 
oppressed and degraded eompatrioLs, and 
to the development and explanation of 
their characters, and a generous vindica¬ 
tion of them in the eyes of their fellow- 
subjects : the other class is conducive to 
the instmction and delight of that part of 
the community generallj termed “ genteel 
society,” to effect which she has written 
several novels pourtraying domestic life 
in family intercourse, in various natural 
pictures of persons, from the age of Ro • 
samond, in the first baby tale so entitled, 
up to the period of maturity. In the 
first class of her tales wo rank lier national 
ones of ‘ Enhui,’ ‘ Castle Rackrent,’ the 
‘ Absentee,’ ‘Irish Bulls,’ and ‘Rosanna 
Mill.’ These admirable productions giv e 
her the high meed of a patriotic benefac¬ 
tor, as well as the rank of a masterly 
writer. It is a glory to womanhood that 
the pen of a female has had a more 
powerful and beneficial effect on the men¬ 
tal and physical condition of her oppressed 
countrymen, and done uioko to exalt them 
from the low level in which they were 
considered by England, than all that has 
been attempted by kings and legislators 
since the days of Henry II. 

Who ever did justice to the wit, the 
valour, or the genius of an Irishman till 
Maria Ec^eworth showed cause for it ? 
There arc no set of beings for whiclt we 
have a more hearty detestation than those 
combative animals of the Elizabethian 
order called heroic women, who are vi¬ 


ragos with their hands and vixens witd 
their tongues. How different is the high 
moral courage of a noble-spirited woman 
of first-rate talents, who ventured to stem 
the tide of that cruel persecution whidh 
was grinding her beloved countiy to the 
dust; and this courage, the courage that 
calmly encountered general national sOom 
and antipathy, makes Miss Edgeworth a 
real heroine, without her overst^ping 
the graceful tenderness of her sex. There 
was some personal danger in this conduct. 
The jealous suspicions of the Irish govern¬ 
ment we find, in her memoirs of her father, 
had already glanced at her family, some¬ 
what in the manner we see poortrayed 
with such admimble comic sKill in her 
tale of ‘ Ennui;’ and now prejudice is 
worn away sufficient to suffer the dismal 
detail of private persecution connected 
with the Irish rebellion to awake humane 
sympathy, persons versed in that his¬ 
tory will duly weigh and value the risk 
run by those who pursued in fearful times 
the conscientious path between slavery 
to the goveniment and partisanship of 
the turbulent population. Yet Miss 
Edgeworth was not a jiolitical writer. 
She sought to heal the woes of Ireland, 
by drawing the attention of the Irish 
people to the necessity of individual re¬ 
formation in life and manners as pro¬ 
ducing a general reform. In these dajs 
she would have boon .styled a political 
ecmumisi; but she was too wise to de¬ 
grade the commanding genius (that 
charmed all readers, and did good to 
evciy class and division of human beings, 
whatever their prejudices) into the one¬ 
sided tool of party. She was to Ireland 
what Harriet Martineau m'bs meant by 
Providence to be to the pauper class in 
England, if that lady had not excruciated 
her intuitive knowledge of the human 
heart, and her high powers of developing 
it, on the iron rack of political systems 
and fanciful and financial calculations, and 
made herself, in consequence, a mark 
for abuse j^m all those who were 
leaded with a pa’-ty opposing that to 
which she was linked. Miss Edgeworth 
is a proof that a woman with great prac¬ 
tical abilities may tread a distin^ished 
patli without swerving into any literary 
errors dangerous to her peace and re¬ 
proachful to her sex. Her moral courage 
aad sense of right led her to own and 
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cberisb' her faapleM cotahtiy in the woi<Sit 
times. She dered be an lii^fanroinan. 
Itf strong contrast to this'conduct, how 
many do we meet among the worthless 
idlers in the whirl of Cheltenham and 
I^ndon society, who, with Irish names, 
Irish tongues, and with as much of the 
national religion as worldlings can have 
of any faith, basely disown their coun¬ 
try, and, like Lady Clonbrony, in the ex¬ 
cellent tale of the ‘ Absentee,’ truckle 
to the insolent prejudices of the master- 
power, by denying aqy filial connexion 
with that ill-fated land which supplies 
them from her bleeding bosom with 
the substance they consume far from 
her. Was that the line of conduct pur¬ 
sued by the generous Maria Edgeworth ? 
No.—^With a name of English derivation 
and protestant religion, she shrunk not 
from owning and aiding the unhappy 
country in which she drew her breath, in 
times when to belong to Ireland was to 
incur a reproacli and scorn from all the 
fellow-subjects of the British empire. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten by those 
critics who deny that female writers pos¬ 
sess the power of original delineation of 
scenes and characters, that Sir Walter 
Scott declared that he owed the first idea 
of his far-famed series of national novels 


to the vivid natural pictures drawn by 
Miss Edgeworth. 

Among the domestic novels written by 
this talented authoress, we may reckon 
‘ Helen.’ There i'-; scarcely r trait in the 
work that reminds us of her national 
tales, but vre easily recognise the hand 
that wrote ‘ Patronage,' ‘ Belinda,’ ‘ Al- 
raeria,’ ‘ Manoeuvring,’ and ‘ Leonora 
perhaps there is a shade of the fashion¬ 
able novels that have been the mania of 
the last few jears, and her titled dramatis 
peraonse of ‘Helen,’ and some of their 
doings, are rather in the style of Mrs. 
Gore and her imitators. This is a depre¬ 
ciation of Miss Edgeworth’s talents and 
high moral worth; for the further she gets 
from the lower and middle classes of life, 
the less vigorous and valuable are her de¬ 
lineations. It is curious to trace the gra¬ 
dual assumption trf aristocracy in Miss 
Edgeworth’s tostes and feelings through 
the tale of * Rosamund.’ It begins with 
the st(^ of the ‘ Purple Jar,' a«‘incident 
in the mfonev of a little ^l, whdse mother 
fiOTO<it needful toincul^e a laudable at- 
to econmoy' evep ifi the mattoir 
■m of' tlto oist.m a pair of shubs. 


The popularity of the simple story of the 
‘Pttiple Jar,' caused the production of 
several charming volumes in continuation, 
in which Miss Rosamond is traced from 
the infantine adventure of the ‘ Purple 
Jar’ and the old shoes through her ju¬ 
venile years, to the important era of 
“ coming out.” We do not find in these 
Volumes any particular change recorded 
in the circumstances of Rosamond's fa¬ 
mily. Yet there is a change, but it is in 
the mind of the authoress, who, from the 
simple and useful economy of middle 
genteel life, gradually invests her young 
heroine with the fastidious luxuries of the 
daughters of families o^ high birth, or 
the still meaner pretensions appertaining 
to the parvenu aristocracy of wealth. 
Years intervened during the writing and 
publication of this progressive work ; and 
in this space of time Miss Edgeworth 
had learned to bow down to the Baal of 
artificial life and manners. Her novel of 
‘ Helen’ is certainly imbued with no 
little of the same spirit. There is too 
much of Mrs. Gore in it; yet the uathe 
high-mindedness that made Maria Edge- 
worth in the first glow and vigour of her 
talents devote them to a noble and pa¬ 
triotic purpose, does not suffer her to de¬ 
scend to the level of that clever writer's 
worldliness. The moral perceptions of 
Miss Edgeworth can never be so obtuse* 
as those that dictated the ‘ Sketch-book 
of Fashion.’ 

There Is a valuable lesson afforded to 
young women in the character of Lady 
Cecilia Clarendon, a beautiful woman, 
possessing every charm of mind and man¬ 
ners, united to faithful aifeutions and 
warmth of heart, but utterly devoid of 
mental integrity, being used to habitual 
falsehood and deception; in the course 
of these practices she in loUes in miserj 
her husband, friend, parents, and all that 
are deservedly dear to her. The storv 
turns on a circumstance which we thiiiH 
somewhat improbable and discordant with 
feminine feelings. Helen, who is an 
orphan, has been educated with I.ady 
Cecilia, and owes great obligations to her 
parents, to whom she is devotedly at¬ 
tached. At her first entrance into life. 
Lady Cecilia is in love with a colonel in 
the Guards, of high fasliion and Senti¬ 
mental celerity in the arts of seduction. 
A series of florid love letters passes be¬ 
tween the colonel and the young lady, 
^ho is afterwards wooOd'and won uj Go- 
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neml Clarendon, a manly and noble- 
mind^ soldier, who^e character, drawn 
as it is, with some stem qualities about 
it, is peculiarly attractive to women ; it is 
a character that docs the authoress great 
credit. Lady Cecilia truly loves her hus¬ 
band, and her love is tempered with just 
as much fear as is necessary to make love 
lasting. These unfortunate letters, which 
were tjie indiscretions of a romantic girl¬ 
hood, are ever thought of by her with 
terror, as she knoR's that Clarendon 
would regard such effusions almost in the 
light of dishonour. Through the agency 
of a fiendish spinster of quality. Lady 
Catherine Ilawksby, these letters fall 
into the hands of a notorious publisher of 
libels on the nobility; and in the agony 
of the dread of detection, and the conse¬ 
quent loss of her husband’s esteem and 
love, Lady Cecilia asserts to General 
Clarendon that these letters are written 
by his ward Helen, her early friend and 
-companion, who since her marriage has 
been resident in his house, and is about 
to be united to a joung man of great 
consequence and fortune, another ward of 
the General's. It appears that the hand¬ 
writing of the two friends, like the hand¬ 
writing of most modern joung ladies, is 
xitterly divested of all decided character, 
and the two ai-c so much alike, as not to 
be distinguished from each other. To 
this fatal correspondence were no signa¬ 
tures. That in a fit of heroic self-devo¬ 
tion, a young woman might be induced to 
own that she had forged a chock, it is 
possible to belioe; but to suppose that 
any young woman who loved devotedly a 
man to whom she was about to be united, 
could be induced even tacitly to suffer 
the imputation of writing rather warm 
love letters to a notorious void whom she 
hated, is wholly against feminine nature, 
and therefore a defect in the work. Not¬ 
withstanding this flaw in the cast of the 
plot, all the development of character re¬ 
lating to it is admirably drawn. Lady 
Catherine Hawksby and her circle are fit 
subjects of legitimate satire, and are done 
great justice to. Miss Clarendon is a 
noble and peculiar character, though 
every one must pity poor Helen when 
under the spasms of heart-sickness for 
the loss of her lover, she is enduring her 
course of mental discipline. 

Many persons have by this time read 
‘ Helen,’ and will see how far our judg¬ 
ment coincides with their ,«wn; and those 


wbd have not -sefen it, a»y b6 assured 
that thou^^ not fiiee fitwa defects, they 
will find h^her [deasure in iU perusal 
than in most other conteoiporaiy wdrkf 
of imagination. 

Letier to the Peeresses of Great Britom* 

By an Englishwoman. Rivington 

and Co. 

This lady, in her well-meant appeal 
to our female nobility, uses every argu¬ 
ment that piety or expediency can tagOt 
to put a stop to the system of absen¬ 
teeism from this Ifeuntry—a system, the 
ill effects of which are beginning to be 
felt in England, who, in her turn, is 
made to have a taste of the evils so long 
endured by unhappy Ireland. It is to 
be hoped that the ardent zeal of the 
fair writer will win some converts to 
practise the domestic virtues she elo¬ 
quently recommends. As the pamphlet 
is short and cheap, wc do not think it 
right to transfer its best passages to our 
pages, but advise our noble subscribers 
to purchase it, and give attention to the 
wholesome truths it contains. 

The Old Maidens Tnhsman, By the 

author of “ Chartlcy“ The Gentle¬ 
man in Black,” drc. 

Although “ Chartlcy” was an utter 
failure, “ The Gentleman in Black’’ is a 
very clever writer in works of a peculiar 
cast. He excels in supernatural stories 
of everv-day domestic life, blended with 
the ludicrous, and is, in English litera¬ 
ture, what Hoffman is in the German, 
but, in general, bearing a better moral. 
In the romance of “ Chartlcy, the Fatal¬ 
ist,” he got out of his accustomed track; 
wandered into the regions of doleful 
dulness, and utterly lost nis way. Right 
glad are we to welcome him back to his 
old style of telling a story, which we 
recognise in the Old Maiden’s Talis- 
man.’’ ^ 

The tale that bears this title, occupies 
the principal part of two volumes. The 
heroine is a lady of h^h rank, but her 
fortune is only just sufficient to maintain 
her; she possesses a eonsiderdole share of 
beauty, and great sweetness and cheer¬ 
fulness of temper, and she loves her few 
friends with singleness and trusting devo¬ 
tion of heart, for the simple retaon, that 
she is convinced they have no other na¬ 
tive in life for seeking her company, but 
regard for herself.. She was attached to 





% oCJbfi^eii fortuneji,. wJiq.gW'e 

^ on acc^^mt of h»v insufflleialicy c( 
iWiluDe, and al^mi^ .ma^ifiecl the ugly 
{^hf^ of a I-KHidun banker. Thn hajp- 
phiesa of la^y Maiy is net iiyurod hy 
tkis deserUfA^ ^because hei* lover had 
given l^rOQ^ of worthlessness of 

^aractbri yet' she resolves to remain 
single, that she piay enjOT; ithe unbroken 
serepity of nidhd that s^,considers to 
belong espeeia% to that state of life, 
^d thexjefpre declines even offer of mar* 
ria^ that is ntade her. The tale com¬ 
mences with the deafti of her uncle in 
India, who, unexpectedly, leaves her a 
fortune of three h^dred thousand 

? )unds; nay, further, his executor, Mr. 

erraway, a nabob of immense wealth, 
presents her with a raby h^rt, in which 
is enclosed a talisman mat can impart to 
her the real thoughts of every person 
who is speaking to her, diiier they ever 
so much from the wordU on their lips. 

, As the possession of such immense 
wf^dth has already filled the heart of 
Lady Mary with aistrust, she hails the 
^ft of this ruby talisman as a treasure, 
in value surpassing her riches. As soon 
as she places it on her heart, she has 
the advantage of knowing every person’s 
real thoughts, as far as relates to herself. 
The author has, with great skill, shown 
what is indeed very true, that, if we could 
actually ascertain the thoughts and opj- 
nipna of others upon ourselves, we should 
nqt even then have a true insight into 
their ,fe<>lings and affections, as the train 
thought alters with m’ery variation of 
teniper and spirits; and yet the under 
(xirrent of affection may remain steady to 
its .object. This fact may be proved by 
the evety-day toccurrence of family quar¬ 
rels: persons with warm affections and 
queer tempers, often think they hate 
those that are, in the depths of their 
hearts, most dear^to them, and commit 
evefy outrage, not only of word and 
deed, but even of dioaght, i^ainit them: 
this is often the case with husband, wife, 
brother, sister, and child; yet let any ope 
but thernimlyes dare to abuse or injure 
the.sqpjp^ed hateful relative, and Iq, the 
eiveipyis up ,in anats to defend the ob- 
'th^ expected antipathy, 
Iw thw qaergiea; W let .dfeth, or 

and 

tka^bl#deo.^ea^mg qf heart ^ ,beaHr; 

•L.j ’ ti»«, revesla tst 
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hnmap nature that seldom finds tiie right 
path .till^dt hi tiio late to fipilow it—it' re¬ 
veals, we aver, that word and thought may 
both be strongly at variance with tiie real 
feelings, that the evil demons of pride 
and temper may make persons outrage 
the love dwelling in thehr own hearts: 
yet bitterly does. the heart avenge itself 
for wrongM affections. Any species of 
fiction that casts a light on the difficult 
art of self-knowledge, is highly valuable, 
and perhaps, in intrinsic morality, sur¬ 
passes mere preceptive sermons. Few 
persons of reflective minds will read 
this work without some such idea pre¬ 
senting itself to them. The book, not¬ 
withstanding this character, is in many 
parts written in a comic lively spirit, and 
it is very entertaining. The end, how¬ 
ever, is melancholy; the unfortunate 
Lady Mary dies of a broken heart, from 
the oppressive misery of more wealth 
than she knows how to use, and the 
hideous distrust that her money and her 
talisman together give her of human na¬ 
ture. 

The remaining volumes are filled up 
with comic tales of coarser construction, 
that seem to have no higher object than 
promoting a hearty laugh. 

TAe Woftders of Chaos and the Creation 

Exetnplifkd. A Poem. Part. I. Cantos 

1 and 2. Hatchard. 

We have little doubt, from the penisal 
of the notes of this poem, that the author 
is a person of learning and piety; and 
that if not misled by the wrangling spirit 
of polemics, he would be eminent as a 
prose writer in our church, to which he 
seems to belong. But it would be to the 
last degree uncandid and deceitful, if we 
used the slightest word that could be 
construed into praise of his poem: he 
has not the least poetic genius, nor a 
germ (as far as we can perceive, through 
the dangerous facilities of his prosaic 
blank verse,) of poetic taste, feeling, or 
idea. We would earnestly advise him not 
to continue the publication of hki work, for 
the many tasteless iineii that might be 
extracted by the scoffers of the tenets he 
upholds, will throw ridicule and, scorn on 
the good cause whidi seems dear to his 
he«^. Mmy will tell him these pautful 
truths in ungentler langnage,-<-mimp fOr 
viewers fiU their pagqs wkh paamges 
hddiuptfo imblic seam, ei Itis^ttempt oC 
a Hih^ie sfffijeeC on he liassad^ 
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&ited: yet we would not wisli to visit 
poetic aspiration thus heavily, since even 
the wisli to excel in such a de^Murtment, 
bespeaks a feeling heart and sensitive 
mind, which will be more than snfficiently 
wounded by the impossibility of success; 
but let him rest assured that poetry is to 
him a most pernicious bias, which oa||ht 
not to allure him from pursuits in vduch 
his learning and habits of reflection might 
render him snccessfel. 

Solitary Hours. By Hartley Lloyd. 

Baldwin and Cradock. 

Did Mr. H. Lloyd never hear of a col¬ 
lection of poems bearing this title, written 
by a certain Miss Caroline Bowles, of 
Blackwood celebrity ? Strange as it may 
be, he has not, we are sure, and will feel 
great vexation that he has called his 
pleasing little volume by the same appel¬ 
lation. There is a gentle elegance that 
pervades the style of these poems, which 
are harmonious and unaffected, yet thepr 
possess few claims to strength or origi¬ 
nality. 'Fhe following is a fair specimen 
of the collection:— 

FIRST LOVE. 

" Remember me! remember me!” 

These parting words of thine 
Oft fall from mv unconscious lips. 
When solitude is mine. 

Remember thee, can love forget 
The cause of his first sigh t 
Can the heart’s firstimpassioned thoughts 
But with our being die i 

Never! oh, never! Oft when sleep 
Steals o’er my kmguid eyes. 

As, far from man, 1 rest where vast 
Canadian forests rise. 

TW smile again becomes my own. 

Thy voice salutes my ear, 

Breathing those plmntive melodies 
I oft have wept to hear. 

Again I view thy graceful form. 

With all a lover’s pride. 

And wander with thee, hand in hand. 
By Lynn*s secluded tide. 

2%e Cabinet C^lopedia. Conducted 
by Dr. Lardner. Hi^ry^Europe 
ehring' the Middh Ages. Vol. 3. 
Longman and Co», 

The third volume of the “ History of 
Europe in the Middle , Ages,” is devoted 
to a dissertation on partieular passages in 
the re%tous and dm hbto^ of our own 
couRtoy, from the times ot the Aitglo- 
Saxooa to the accesdon of the Tudors: 
we say, partial dissertation, rather than a 
Vol. IV.—No. 6 


histojy, for there is fitde teghlai^y in 
the information given. The wifhon is ex¬ 
tremely minute in reseandl as to some 
characters and eras; while ill. legard to 
others connected with eqttedfy inmortant 
changes, little attention is paid: toey 
slurrra over in a few generalising woidd 
The fevourite dims of the author are to 
establish the following points:—^That the 
state of England under her Anglo-$aXon 
constitution was fer worse than under the 
Norman yoke.—That the great and good 
Alfred was a vile character; which accu¬ 
sation is founded dh the plea that he had 
early errors to reform, ana, before he c«^i- 
quered his enemies, conquered himself, 
which self-reformation we humbly think 
his greatest glory.—That St^Dunstan was 
a good and benevolent man; that the un¬ 
manly and atrodous cruelty perpetrated 
on the helpless Elgiva, was not done by 
him; or, if it was, that her fete was de¬ 
served by her.—'ITiat William the Con¬ 
queror was an estimable and just person, 
and his invasion of England was a be¬ 
nefit to England.—That Edward I. first 
took Wales and Scotland as a rightful 
King, and not as an unrighteous roblier. 

It is desirable that a learned man 
should make researches on points that 
he thinks involved in prejudice and vul¬ 
gar error; yet we cannot help saying that, 
considering the limits of the volume, too 
much space is devoted to controversy, 
when a more regular stream of informa¬ 
tion is required. Modem historian.^ 
ought to be faithful collectors of fects, as 
related by vuiuus ancient authorities; if 
they arrange these in an attractive man¬ 
ner, drawing from <«ource8 to which the 
public cannot have access, they do an 
important duty, and may leave their 
refers to draw their own inferences on 
character from what is before thmr eyes; 
but if they devote the principal part o. 
their pages to estoblishing their own par¬ 
ticular opinions and party, riieir works 
will be flung aside as lumber, as sCon 
as the controversies they have ndsed go 
to sleep. 

We think mir authw leans wit^ a little 
' more favour than is rational to the tiiscL 
pline of tile Roqtan Cathelhe ehnrch t 
there is nothing that mees the ind^pia- 
tion isi those who are teply lead. m 
nals and cfaronicd^ more thin the 
rant abuto that is ge»ent% layfeM ip^n 
the saints and great men that adiRmed 
that mighty but erring hieranhy .: we are 





wilting'' tb‘ allow that, the > Catholic'pdest* 
hood of the middle ages 8tood» in many 
inatances, With Chcistian intrepidity be> 
tWeen ferocious militaiy tyrants and their 
lawless nobility, and the harmless and 
industrious commonalty,—that for many 
ages their general occupation was to soothe, 
to civilise, to protect, the defenceless, ig¬ 
norant, and oppreffiied people; but we are 
not prepared to excuse or ex^ain away 
every individual record ot fraud, violence, 
or imposition, in the manner that our 
author does in his history of St. Dunstan. 

As to the manner in which he exalts 
the government of the Norman invaders 
over the Anglo-Saxon constitution, its fu¬ 
tility is shown by the demand constantly 
made, from the Conquest to the reign of 
John, by the Norman lords, as well as 
by the comradiiahj', which was appended 
to every petition, and shouted in chorus 
from every subject’s mouth. “ The Saxon 
laws—the good old laws as established 
by St. Edward.” If these were not more 
equitable and virtuous than those in 
vogue during the Norman dynasty, how 
came the Norman peer and the Saxon 
subject alike to unite in enforcing their 
restoration?—especially when the de¬ 
scendants of William’s band of victorious 
robbers, most of whom who signed Magna 
Charta have Norman names, and still 
spoke Norman French, could only have 
known this beloved constitution through 
the report of their %asgals; yet they asked 
for nothing now —nothing but the laws 
of good St. Edward ahd if the Saxons 
had been, ^ our author sums up briefly, 
“an abominable i>eople,”'—how came 
their government to be so popular even 
with their foes ? Our author utterly slurs 
over the in the still more important 
re^n Henry III., when the cry for 
“the old Saxon laws—the law# of St. 
Edward,” grew stronger, and the result 
was, that the first House of Commons 
■UtA summoned,' that had been since the 
Saxon kings held their Witteuagemot. 
Ladies have seldom an opportunity of 
making research into chronicles and char¬ 
ters; they sel|(^m have an opportunity 
of obtaining a kopply of knowledge from 
tliose pure weti-sp&fiQgS of history: it 
therefore behoves us carefully to point 
out tiie ntstanoea, whm'c a ’barty-spirit 
modern hislmriana frfilhlessly de- 
#ini|^rtant inlermatitm re- 
, ^ .of the lawk of 

'toeir'connliy.^ 

readers wilfiwdnderat the whim 


that causes this author to call Ridiainl II. 
the last of the Plantagenets (page 96), 
since a. monarch of . the sanie name and 
branch succeeded him. But George IV. 
might as well be called the last of the 
Guelphs. The third Richard was the 
last king of the name of Plantagenet; 
but two direct male branches of that name 
successively occupied the English throne 
in the years that intervened between the 
second and third Hichani. 

An Eneuchpedia Geography. Part 

III. By Hugh Murray, F.II.S.E. 

Longman and Co. 

This valuable work maintains the same 
high rank that it look with the com¬ 
mencing numbers. The section devoted 
to the general principles of Geography is 
concluded in this number, and the rest 
comprises the geographical features of 
Europe, and commences the particular 
geography of England, in which the 
peculiar botany, zoology, and geology of 
this country are luminously treated, to¬ 
gether with the statistics, language, and 
climate. There are wood-cut maps and 
some spirited little marginal cuts. It is 
no slight praise to declare that the lan¬ 
guage, though convoying scientific in- 
fonnation, is simple and perspicuous 
enough to be comprehended by a chiUI 
of common sense. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening. Part 6. 

By j. C. Loudon, F.L.G.H., &c. 

The Architectural Magazine. No. 3. By 

J. C. Loudon. Longman and Co. 

These clever publications are pecu¬ 
liarly suited to the two most prevailing 
pursuits of the times. The “ Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Gardening,” in the present num¬ 
ber, treats of the scientific progress in 
the art of gardening, and the history of 
English, Scottish, and Asiatic gardens. 
The account of the late Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury’s eccentric works at Alton Towers 
is very curious. There i| a great deal of 
entertaining reading in this work, as well 
as valuable information. The “ Architec¬ 
tural Magazine” contains useful papers 
and reviews of natimial improvements, 
and other works and subjects connected 
with building. 

National lyrics. By Feuicia Hkmans. 

Cmny and Coi, Dublin. 

Those who really feel poetry cannot 
sit dpwn and cidmly crinpise such as 
Mw. Hemans wri,t«» { and 'when we say 
tthat ’many of the beautllul stimzas con¬ 
tained in this volume send unbidden tears 





to the eyes,' and thrilb to ibe.heart, the 
true admirer of poetiy will know that all 
is said that ougnt to be said, and that 
wordy epithets of praise would rather in¬ 
jure than add to the fame of this gifted 
lady. Indeed, praise, in the present day, 
is so profusely, so recklessly, lavished on 
the vapid and the imitative productions 
with which the press teems, that what 
more can be offered, when a book glow¬ 
ing with immortal genius and fadeless 
beauty,like the present, appears? Verily, 
the silence of some periodicals would be 
its best praise; for, have they not pro¬ 
faned the incense that should be reserved 
as the due of real poetic genius, by lavish¬ 
ing it on the altars of dulness and plagia¬ 
rism. The truest, the sincerest recom¬ 
mendation that can be given to the poems 
of Felicia Hemans is, to present our 
readers with specimens of the contents of 
her volume, with the assurance that it 
contains many gems equally worthy of 
extraction. 

DIRGE. 

Where shall we make her grave? 

Oh! where the wild-flowers wave 
In the free air! 

Where shower and sinpng bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there! 

Harsh was the world to her, 

Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill * 

Ix)w on eaveet nature’s breast, 

Let the meek heart find rest, 

Deep, deep and still! 

Murmur, glad waters by! 

Faint gales, with happy sigh. 

Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 

Wheie on a gentle head 
Storms beat no more! 

Wliat though for her in vain 
Falls now the bright spring rain 
Plays the soft windj 
Yet still from where she lies 
Bhould blessed breathings rise 
Gracious and kind. 

Therefore let song and dew, 

Thence in the heart renew. 

Life’s vernal glow: 

And, o’er that holy earth 
tScents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go! 

Oh! then where the wild-flowers wave, 
S^e ye her mossy grave 
In the free air! 

Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There, lay Her tfaerit'!» 


ANCIEffP, BATTWB 'SONG, 

Fling forth the'j {ufoud ' banner of Leon 
again, - i. < . 

Let the high word, “ CVa'itfe,”gO resovmd- 
ing through Spain; . , 

And thou, free Asturias, enemnped cp^the 
height. 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of 
fight! 

Wake, wake! the old soil where thy 
children repose 

Sound hollow and deep to the trampling 
of foes; 

The voices are mighty that swell from the 
past. 

With Arragon’s cry on the shrill mountain 
blast; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our 
tread. 

There pines murmur song where br^ht 
blood hath been shed; 

Fling forth the proud banner of Leon 
again. 

And shout ye “ Castile I —^to the rescue for 
Spain!” 

THE CURFEW SONG OF ENGLAND. 
Hark! from the dim church-tower 
'The deep slow curfew’s chime! 

A heavy sound unto hall and bower. 

In England’s olden tune! 

•Sadly ’twas heard by hi'u who came 
From the fields of his toil by night. 

And who might not see his own hearth- 
flame 

In his children’s eyes make light. 

Sternly and sadly heard. 

As it quench’d the wood-fire’s glow. 
Which had cheer’d the board with the 
mirthful word. 

And the red wine’s foaming flow! 

Until that sudden boding knell 
Flung out from every fane. 

On harp, and lip, and spirit, fell. 

With a weight and with a chain. 

Woe for the pilgrim then. 

In the wild deer’s forest far : 

No cottage lamp to the haunts of men. 
Might guide nim as a star. 

And woe for him whose wakeful soul. 

With love aspirings fill’d. 

Would have bved o’er some immortal scroll, 
Wl^e the sound of earth were still’d 1 

And yet a deeper woe 
For the watcher by the bed. 

Where,the fondly lov’d in pain lay low, - 
In pain and sleepless dread. 

For the mother doom’d unsee^ to ke^ . 

By the dying babe her place. 

And to'feel its flitting puUe; and weep. 
Yet not belmld its tace. 

Darknem in cliirfte^’s Jha^! ^ 

DarikheM in pea^t’s'ebt 1V: 

While fk-^ofn uflder that st^owy paB,' 
Sat mouming o’er her lot."' - ‘ 
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tibe fy^dB'* pme» we w«}! may {Mrtse, 
, hath flow'd min, 

l^aui^d forth to make sn^t aanctnari^st 
Of England's home a^n. 

kiw the fnU jhf^to high, 

1ul the tra lipit iQySs the room ; 

It is homS'sown hour when the stormy idsy 
Grows thick with evening gloom: 
Gather ye nnmd the holy hearth, 
j|nd ny its gladdening hhise. 

Unto - diankliu bhsS we wiU change our 

mirth 

With a thought of the oldeh days. 

On Dentitim, By Dr. Asubuhneh. 
Longman and Co. 

There is certainly a grem superabund^ 
ance of technical pl^eology in this work, 
which is in a a^le rather tob learned for 
the unlearned $' this circumMance £s the 
more to be regretted, since it jOontains new 
and valuable informatum relating to the 
causes of the decay of the teeth, which 
are interesting to nine^nths of the human 
species. Would that Dr. Ashbumer had, 
before he wrote his useful Work, studied 
the luminoim and intelligible style in which 
Dr. Arnott communicates his invaluable 


stmres of ‘knowlo%e to the pttblic! The 
most importont' ptmCiple of this^Work oi|i 
dentition, is,tho Dioof that the tafdd' djscay, 
of the teeth, which often takes place in 
persons from the age of fourteen to twen^- 
two or three, is caused by the crowding of 
the discretion teeth, whi« very often not 
finding sufficient room, emsh and destroy 
the roots, as wcdl as thesid^ of the others 
it has been observed, that the English 
people and Anglo-Americans mre peculiarly 
affiled with the tootii-ache, and this, pre¬ 
viously to tim publication of this work, 
him been attnbuted to the effect of climate; 
but as the English are noted on the Conti¬ 
nent for the Toundness and flatness of 
theu* faces, and that Conformation is usually 
attended by shortness of the jawbone, 
from tUs cm»e may arise an affliction, 
which is certainly a national one. 

We would advme all those suffering with 
the tooth-ache to peruse this volume, 
which explains the dangerous diseases that 
may be contracted by ^ crowding of the 
teeth, and the evils of permitting decayed 
ones to remain in the mouth. Besides 
this, mothers will receive many new hints 
on tiie management of infants, during the 
dangerous process of dentition. 




The T%ird Amual Exhibition at Exeter 
SaU. 

The collection of paintings at Exeter- 
hidl we do not scruple to recommend to 
our’ foir readers as one of the very 
superior exhibitions in the metropolis. 
It contams, this year, many well-chosen 
and rare trei^xres £rom ^e andent mas- 
tors, some valimble histmical portraits 
and small scarce gems of art, the lUte of 
which are not to be met with elsewhere. 
Bdbre ^ we proceed to notip these, it 
must be prettied, that we, are by no 
mesns. it^dler Che magic influence of 
mighty nammb* and that we mm thorosghly 
c<mvmced of the fod; by means of exaf 
minuig ^kries, that most of the 
renowned Itaukii and Flench masters 
pdhted a very great abundance of fenuine 
rubbish. 


1. the. Battle pf Tra&%ar.-teThis 
noble Irill he more kitersstiiig to 
than tire pdbHc In ge- 
nmah- -Tni|'’^ilByea> pf ^ ‘Ibeibitd^W! pe 
^•iduly dtimm shrmn jit to i^ compnlcm, 
topnesenltog t^h “ .Osldaiaer we 
.... , . '^'dBresqua, 

be.msde toC 
and 

It iV , 

itm' 



will sympathise in the approaching fate 
of the ms^piiiicont Santissima Trinidada, 
which is succumbing under the united in¬ 
juries of the battle and the breeze. 

4 and 5 —are celebrated and valuable 
pictures by Corregio, representing the 
colossal heads of angels. They are un¬ 
doubted originals, greatly esteemed by 
connoisseurs, and are valued at many 
thousands. The red hue of the com¬ 
plexions offends eyes unaccustomed to the 
warm tints of the south; but it is the tint 
that the skins of young children assume 
in southern countries before the sun has 
bronzed them. These paintings, firom 
the every-day cmeless look in the faces, 
have been studied evidently from the 
features of scrnie little peasants caught 
for the occasioiu There b a good deal 
of natural commmi life in the full face of 
the mcture.hangiag to the right, c^^sito 
the door of entrance.The earnest stare 
of the ^es, «)d the halfKipened tooUth,. 
have -all the. vacant^ of . uncoltiyated 
chUdhood. Near tl)^ b m anj^’s 
head, l^j,^!faano, adth the iwpae. ypd i^in, 
tn exprenaion, bpt not so firmly 
pambi^ >' ’> 

,0; by CjtodfiWir,; Schalken.— 

Thb iv a most iG^rikbig the 
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hipest ex{a«Mio(t with an 

extraotd'ttjary effect of ^ht. TTle art^ 
was eelebmted for his !lttilip4l|^ht'8Cen^. 
We need not recotnmettd flie cWe exa- 
fninstion of it, for it draws the eye from 
every picture in the vicinity. 

12 and 16—ere Zoffany's celebretod 
pictures of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. The rartrait of the queen is 
a very fine work of art, fitr superior tOthe 
hitherto most esteemed of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' nortraits of her. ITre costume 
is very rich and majestic. The ^ueen 
Mrag not more than nineteen when it was 
painted. Her eyes and forehead then 
were pretty, and her hands, anns, bust, 
and figure very lovely. The nose and 
mouth have the defect that time exagge- 
rated, but the whole expression is pleas, 
ing and sensible. 

13. This portrait of Bayard, by Gior- 
gione, is familiar to the eye, because it 
.has been engraved in hideous miricaturc; 
but thu original is excellently painted, 
and is most spirited in point of attitude. 
The colouring is very fine, and the whole 
reminds us of the peculiar excellencies of 
the painter’s own portrait, which has been 
admirably engraved. Giorgione is rather 
a scarce, but a most powerful master. 
This piece is well worth the study of 
portrait painters. 

24. We never have seen a finer ani- 
mal picture by Rubens than the present. 
It is reported that this great artist Studied 
lions from nature in menageries indefati- 
gably, and the wonderful spirit of this 
picture strongly confirms the misertion. 
The sunset over the desert distance is 
grand and poetical. 

28. The portrait of an Italian noble¬ 
man reading a letter is a scarce but noble 
work of art by Giovanni Viani. It would 
be difficult to obtain such another study 
from this fine old master in England. 

33. Portrait of Queen Maty the First 
of En^and.—^The sight of this portrait 
alone is worth the admission fee. It is 
one of the best of the age ; and as Mary 
certainly sat for it to Sur Antonio 
who was portrait painter to her hnsband, 
Philip II., it ougnt to be in a national 
collection: the woiking of the flesh, the 
fine drawing of the hands, and Sad as- 
cede expresrion of the cotmtenanco, un- 
(»ess the mind of the beholder widi a 
certain feeling of reality. Never werfe 
the semi-transpareflt and middle tints of 
the flesh finer wrought by the pencil. A 


portrait by 1^ ^hiia^'Re|mb)ds hangs 
near this' fine' histdrihsl ukedess; 'tite 
opaque ebtodring of whi(^, .and &e faulty 
working of the complexion, as if smeared 
with yellow wax, and the vulg^ expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, are in strong 
contrast with this gem of Sir Antopio 
More's. Those who view this picture erf 
Maiy will be astonished to find how vmy 
different she must have been in person to 
all Iiistorical tradition, and even to'the 
engravings published of her. Here are the 
remains of delicate beauty early broken 
up by care and mental suffering. We 
can scarcely suspect flattery, seeing that 
the painter has with the most minute de¬ 
tail traced the progress of age in the ftwe 
of his subject, by faithfully marking all 
the little furrows round the eyes and 
cheeks, which are seen in the faces of 
most women past thirty-five. The pic¬ 
ture is old looking even for the lime she 
died, viz. at the age of forty-tliree. 

Besides these pictures, we note a St. 
Joseph and Child, of the greatest beau^. 
The childish impatience of a boy reach¬ 
ing after the lily that St. Joseph is holding 
just out of his reach, is worthy the atten¬ 
tion of all modem portrait painters, who 
wish to break the usual monotony of a 
stiff likeness. “ Amor,” a cabinet pic¬ 
ture, by Domenichino, deserves great at¬ 
tention for the fine pencilling and work¬ 
ing of the flesh-tints and hair, and for the 
beauty of design, which indeed surpasses 
the expression. In the small room to 
the left are several cabinet Flemish and 
Spanish pictures of merit. “ A Tinker, 
by Joardans;” a Spanish laily and pea¬ 
sants, &C. 

In the entrance leading to the great 
room is a very finely pencilled painting 
of Hollars, representing London Bridge 
in the reign of Charles I., with the draw¬ 
bridge; it is exceedingly curious qS to 
the detail of costume, and is an instoice 
of an art of pmnting which seems almos' 
lost in tite present day, in this metho<jt of 
working with thin slight tints the delle^y 
and tran^aren^ of water-coIOurs is g^yen 
to oil. 'this picture ia not placed in a, 
situatimi such as its merit deserves. Tl^e 
beautifiil portrait by HonthnrSt, of 
beth, Queen of Boheona, in htA' 
loveliness, as Princess Roj^ of Ei^anJii 
is likbsitise {>tit in a bonmi- as bnittle 
wortii, when it ought to br to the, 
place oc^ted by the- wortbl^ pm^-, 
tion of Sir Joma Wore mentioned, 
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near Sir Antonio More’s fine portrait of 
Marv. This portrait is erroneondy stated 
in the catalogue to be of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James 11., but James had not 
a daughter Elizabeth. It really repre¬ 
sents that chartning princess, rrhoi when 
driven from her throne, stiU reigned by 
means of her virtue .and talents in the 
hearts of all who saw her. It is to be 
regretted .that Miss Ben^r did not ap¬ 
pend an engraving of this lovely picture 
to her memoir of this celebrated lady, in¬ 
stead of the hideous caricature which is 
the firontispieee of her book. 

We have forgotten to note a fine con¬ 
versation piece by Tintoretti, represent¬ 
ing the Doge Pacini and his son; it is 
well worthy attention, not so much as a 
well-preserved and authentic specimen of 
the Venetian school (for we are rather 
at war with all particular schools and 
styles that distinguish by mannerisms a 
set of peculiar masters from natural re- 
|iresentation), but this picture is a speak¬ 
ing one, full of natural character and 
expression, and carries us back to the 
times in which it was taken, and exalts 
portrait painting even abo^e grand histo¬ 
rical composition; for by means of its su¬ 
perior faithfulness and reality, we see the 
illustrious dead of other days stand be- 
.fore us as they lived and looked. 

* On the great staircase of Bxeter-hall, 
leading to this collcetion, arc paintings, 
after Walker and l^.eiy, of Cromwell and 
James 11.; the latter taken about his 
twenty-fourth year, before his person was 
marked by the stnu! 1-pox. 

We have now mentioned the pictures 
that are most deserving the attention of 
the public; others there are, attributed, 
perhaps, jnstly, -1^ masters of great name, 
but we bow but to names, but to merit; 
and the public will find merit enoagh in 
those we have noted, to make the paint¬ 
ings at Exeter-hall an attractive exhi¬ 
bition. 

Before we quit this subject we will 
mention that there is to be seen in the 
room a lithographic drawing of same in- 
^ious improvements in Westminster, 
aligned by Mr. W, Bard well, ar^itect, 
who has the superinteiidence of the paint¬ 
ings at BxetefFhall. 

S%e Allan 

' i' Bidji and Ck>. 

ntf^ber ahiOng the 


fromiCruikshanks' illustrative of,Johnny 
Gilpin's well-known pro^ss. It is a sin 
that these droU things should be lost on 
the music, aiS th^ would tm treasures for 
a child’s scrap-book, or, indeed, for any 
other. The music is sprightly and. easy, 
and, altogether, the number must lie 
attractive to children. 

Mlttstmtiom of the Sibiet from the origi¬ 
nal Paintings ^ Pidiard ff^estall and 

John Martin, Esq, Part I.—^Bull and 

Chiuton. 

These illustrations are miracles of 
cheapness, but the style of the designs 
are ill-suited to wood-cuts. If the word 
“ original” means to imply that the de¬ 
signs have never been published before, 
there is some mistake in the statement 
in the title-page, since they are popular 
and well-known subjects of Martin’s, if 
not of Westall’s. From Martin tliere are 
copies of “ the Creation,” “ the Judge¬ 
ment,” “ the Deluge,” and “ the Temp¬ 
tation,” cut in woed, and much arduous 
work and curious art is shown by the 
cutter of the blocks; yet we deem it 
little better than lost labour, for there is 
no species of engraving, even of the 
lowest kind, such as lithograph and aqua¬ 
tint, but what would have shown Mar¬ 
tin’s bold distances and far aerial per¬ 
spectives to greater advantage, loose 
who are judges of wood-cutting will be 
surprised at what has been done, yet will 
regret that such adverse subjects should 
have been chosen. This art should be 
devoted to near wwk, whore delicate out¬ 
line and sketchy pencilling is required, 
not in designs whose grand distinction is 
the magical effect of cloud and sky, light, 
distance, and shadow. These are utterly 
impracticable in wood, which admits few 
middle tints. There are eight engravings 
in all: the Expulsion” and the “ Cam 
and Abel” are the worst, and “ the 
Deluge” the best among Biem. 

Dsclinx: in thb Paica op Wosks 
OP Art. — The two Corregmos lately 
bonghtfor theNatiomd Gallery mr ll,SOOl., 
maybe conridered a great bmgain, as the 
Koble Marquis to v^m they belonged 
was offb-ed some years ago ho less than 
'itOfOOdl ior them by Mr. Phillip's of Bond- 
strieetr The Peer waswminded bf this a 
short tiihe back, wheh' bis answer was, “ 1 
would not then hkw partfeh tirom them for 
r>h,ooo^.” r , . 
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The MeimiaHieef’d ftelurn- The words by C. 

; Musie by L. DxvitiiEAtrx. L. 
rhe colQposer is in this abundantly sue- 
CMsful. t 

•» Jdream’d I mw a Qatdmgay,” an admired 
Cavatina. WnttenbyW Kirby, Autbor of 
“ the Bouquet,” &c. llohmson. 

An eff^ive and pretty composition. 
We subjoin the poetry, as well adapted to 
our pages:— 

I dream’d I saw a garden gay, 

Twas deck’d with flowers of spring. 
Where little wild birds lov’d to stray, 

And linnet lov’d to sing. 

The crobus, bell, and roses red. 

There wanton’d in the gale, 

While modest lily bent its head. 

And woo'd the snowdrop pale. 

And woo’d the snow-drop pale. 

Again 1 dream’d I saw that place, 
fiat, ah! its bloom how brief 
For sadly chang’d was natare% face, 

And faded every leaf, 

No snow-drop pale, no lily fair. 

No blushing rose in dew, 

No one sweet llowret blossom'd there, 

So cold the east wind blew. 

So cold the east wind blew. 


1 wept to SOB such faUinfl; pride. 

So chitling was the sigfati 
farewell, Oh, desert wildt I otied. 

Sweet garden, once so bright. 

And thus, alas I it is with mao, 
t His spring is bright and gay, 

His length of life is but a sptm. 

So soon it pass'd away. 

So soon it pass'd away. 

Two Lips. The Poetry by C. V Iwclbuon ; thO 
Music by C. Hodcson. Duff and Co. 

The poetry is of a superior character, 
and wOdded to her sister muse, music. 
The composer has not failed to make the 
most of the opportunity offered. The title- 
page is embellished with oue of the most 
elegant lithographs we have seen, by Ma- 
deley. 

Cmld you roam through the ft'orld .—'J he Poetry 
by Miss CiiENNStT. ; the Music by Geo. Lb 
Jeuvf. Dufi'andCo. 

A moat beautiful and pathetic ballad. 
It is the production of one of the most pro¬ 
mising vocal pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and reflects equal credit upon 
the institution and the student 
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King’s Theatre. —^This theatre has had 
a most prosperous course. Grisi more than 
compensates for the absence of Pasta, and 
any other female “ artiste” comes not 
within degrees of her. Since our last, the 
operas of ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” “ Anna Bo- 
lena,” “ Otello,” “ 11 Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
and Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” have respec¬ 
tively been performed. On several occasions 
a seat could not be obtained in the pit a 
quarter of an hour prior to the rising of the 
curtain. Novelty, however, is wanting; and 
we. 111 common with the multitude, expect 
it at the haud.s of the manager of this, as 
well as of every theatre. One of the 
morning jouruals asks ~ What can prevent 
the production of the magnificent works of 
Morart, and other eminent composers ? Can 
Gri.si perform no othei characters than the 
few she baa represented? Has Tambu- 
rini forgotten the powerfiil sensation be made 
last season iu Agnese, and die fine effects 
he has produced in many other operas ? 
Will Rubini attempt the execution of no 
music but such as we have known him sing 
a tliousand times? And islTanoff fear^il 
of not being heard to advant^ in other 
compositions than those with which he hps 
favoured us ? A new bandtput forth 
its attracdotts. The subj^t' may be 
traced to that grand chronicle of, ro- 
mantie chivalry, “tl C^itv^smme Idbe- 
mtabut the cause and tne'^ffeet have so 


little resemblance, that many might question 
their relationship. It is one of Tasso’s epi¬ 
sodes. The hero, Rinaldo, or Renaud 
(Teresa Elsler), falls into the power of the 
enchantress, Armida (Fanny Elder), who 
exercises her magic influence*^ so completely 
as to deprive him of all his valorous im¬ 
pulses, and make him an unresisting victim 
toherseductioiis. He, however, happensnot 
to be quite alone in the world. He has 
been accompanied in his daring adventures 
by three knights, well worthy to be his com¬ 
panions in arms, who had previously, by 
sleeping potions, cunningly administered, 
been made prisoners by the same fair magi¬ 
cian. They, how ever, have the good fortune 
to escape out of her power, and shortly 
afterwards ate met by a holy palmer, who 
bestows upon them a wand'invested with 
the peculiar property of counteracting the 
spells of witchcraft. Having discovered 
that Rinaldo is in the enchanted palace of 
Armida, th^ immediately return to their 
old aboi^, n%e the hero, and deliver over 
the enchantress to the custody of some im- 
’,di!iipOD8, who appear evidently for 
the of ezeenting justice upon ‘‘^e 

ofTend^. Teresa is too tall for « > womsm* 
yet, in male attire, too effeminatefor a ntfut. 
She irnitated in her dtmtmng, rite steps and 
rnoRona of a masc^Hoe perfomer with 
much expressioui yethot with laiuih 
Fanny is one of ,teost faselnating dan>» 
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«ws on the stage. la htr p**- ie dtux with 
Perrot she exhibite<l some moTenients par* 
tivularly beautiful. Pemt bpan^s about 
the stage with so much eksUd^t that we 
wondered at his extraordinary agtfity. The 
bdlet seemed to give general satisfaction; 
the Elslers were loudly applauded. 

Oq the 17th nlt.| Grisi treated her part in 
“ Anna Bolena” to a full audience. The 
few who, since the appearance of Grisi, 
have cast ** a longing, lingering looh behind*’ 
at Paata, or the still fewer, who have an 
affeetaUon of thinking unlike the rest of 
the world, are beginning to admit the nqua> 
lity of Grisi as an actress, and her vast su¬ 
periority as a singer. We will loerely say, 
grief was never more truly or forcibly ex¬ 
pressed by an actress. 

Between the acts of the opera, the Spa« 
aish dancers, so long announced, made their 
first appearance, had met with a very favour¬ 
able reception. Thof^ who like noriting out 
of the usual course, may say such an exhi- 
bition is ill-suited to the place—that it is a 
vast deal too boisterous, and too full of 
** alacrity of spirit.” There was no ela¬ 
borate posture-inakiug, no straining for 
painful attitndes, notwiriing on the extreme 
of the tue, no twisting like a tetutnm for a 
quarter of an hour, but all sheer merriment 
and hilarity. They seemed to dance from 
excess of animal spirits, as if they could 
not help it, and that it was the natural mode 
of expressing pleasure. The two ladies are 
no beauties, eidi^ in figure, face, or feet; 
and the men (two also) are not rmnarkably 
well formed, but they made a very agreeable 
and novel exhibition, contrasting excellently 
with some French dancing by two men ana 
three ladies, which was introduced alter the 
Bdero. The movements arc very rapid, 
and by no tAeans imgmcefal, and the dan¬ 
cers performed with admirable precision and 
Exactness in point of time. Between the 
Bolero and the 2kpateada the performers 
changed their jlresses, and in the last the 
men accompanied themselvf^ on tambour¬ 
ines, while thh women struck the merry 
castanets.” Both the dances are purely 
uatiottal, and it is agseeable to have such an 
opportunity of seetng them without the 
trouble of travelling -as far as Madrid, 
'rhere was just enough of it; for the airs, 
lilm the motions of the dancers, have' too 
mueU.sapeness to tender a lengthened per¬ 
formance desiratde. 

It is impossible fora greater musical treat 
than, that wUch wa& emeyed by a most 
crowded audience on the 9^h alt. Moaast’a 
**Ddu ftBomnoi.” Gt^’s entmcTdiawy 
talents etm be d^^ed in no stronger l^t 
than in Ikfnna. waa« None^ will say so 
afkr they have h«r; fbr ihot^ rite 

S toid emn|merj tor of presetving 

le haimEM^^ meJErork) dptjatibe nba« 

I'XilctorTtoa cettell^cxt^t, Gristtonjlered it, 


not only more prominent Uian Monart .in¬ 
tended, but mdto uroniihent than any singer 
who ever appeartto in it ^e is not, to he 
sure, always before the audience} hut when 
she is upon the stage, the eye is fixed on 
her and follows nobody else. Grisi, when 
she first opens her lips, inspires perfect con. 
fidence. Tamburiai’s Don Giovanni is a 
most capital performance. Ambrogetri, 
during Mr. Ayrton’s management, was, no 
doubt, more vivacious and unrestrained in 
the character of the hero, but it had some 
coarseness thatTamburini avoids} and no¬ 
body will dispute tfaatAmbrogetti,as a singer, 
was not equal to the tasL Tambnrini is so 
thoroughly at home inall he has to say auddo, 
that he seems “speaking”mo8ie. Caradori is 
a mostmigaging Kerlina, and sings “ Batti, 
batli, 0 bel Masetto,” with really touching 
pathos. Znchelli, as the hero, wanted a 
little comic force. Mrs. E. Seguin is an ad- 
mirableand trustworthy musician. GiuMlei’s 
Masetto, waspiotat all helow what it ought 
to be; and, m all respects, this deligh^ul 
opera has, perhaps, never been better cast, 
from the day it was first produced. 

Madame Caiadori’s benefit, on the Idth, 
(her first appearance in London, as Anima, 
in “La Somnambttia,”) was tolerably well 
attended. The melody which characterises 
tltis opera is admirably suited to her delicate 
voice, and she made a moat fiattering im¬ 
pression upon her company. The feeling 
she imparted to the character was only 
equalled by the ease and grace with which 
she sang the music, and her quiet unobtru¬ 
sive style was not the less admired after 
the more impassioned intensity of Malibran 
in this, and Grisi in some other parts. An 
apology was made for Rubini, owing to 
hoarseness and sore throat, but there seemed 
no necessity for the excuse. Giubilei sang 
with a just expression, and the true spirR 
cf the composer. He displays power and 
judgment. Mrs. Seguin, now familiar 
to these boards, is very efficient in "La 
Somnanibula.” An aef of ‘‘Anna Bo¬ 
lena,” and tlie new ballet, completed the 
evening. 

The Geuman Ofkius. —The impedi¬ 
ments which prevented the Germui com¬ 
pany from appearing, have at length been 
overcome} and they maduftbeir wbui on 
the ]4ih, in Mozart’s " Zauherfiote,” her 
gradocs Majesty patronising them by her 
personal aucndtmce. The principal ringers 
are not so good as ou the first seasoq, of 
Oermaas appearing in Euglamd, wbilrii the 
inferiors do their duty with evident supe¬ 
riority U) their predeceasara The faces nve 
almost all ttow, aiid tlmy do not hem any 
name of 'cekfarity. We. believe they'hpve 
been selected ftota the miqpeetable pioviaml 
Qpreas, which, in Germany,, often Coiuriin 
siugera whose talncatiQn is t^oMly sound, as 
those of oattraUy finer quality of voice 
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Of tl)is cltts$ is Madaui« Wiilker, who 
pla,^ed Pamina. Hen? Schmetiser was too 
Taniioo; his voice, is an agiecaWe ^or, 
managed with a good deal of taste and 
judgment. The Papageno of Herr Urtz, 
whose voice is a rather a'cak though n^™lc 
baritone, was amusing. The High Pnest 
was repinsented by HeiT Doleher, who pos¬ 
sesses an organ of'great depth, hut ft wants 
smoothness and flexibility, fhe choruses 
were excellent, and produoed an effect only 
to be obtained from the close and severe 
study of the German school. On the whole, 
tlie performance was creditable; hut ^ 
prices of admission to the boxes (10*. 6d. 
each penson) is too high to ensure much 
pnblic encouragement. 

Drurv Lane. —During the past monm a 
new afterpiece, entitled “'Secret Service,” 
has been brought out at this house with 
great success. Scribe is the author, and 
Planche has adapted it for repi^esentation 
on the English stage. The story is from an 
event in the life of Fouch^t the minister of 
police daring Napoleon’s reign, of whom 
it was said Aat even the most minute move¬ 
ments of the Emperor were at all times 
known from his spies. The interest—alter¬ 
nately touching and laughable—is excel¬ 
lently sustained, and the piece is written 
with more than ordinary finish. The au¬ 
dience gave loud and warm expressions of 
satisfaction at the conclusion. 

CovENT Gardbn.— ^'fheir Majesties vi¬ 
sited this theatre on the 1st ult Tlie streets 
were lined with thousands of expectant 
gaasers, and tlie theatre was crowded to the 
ceiling. The moment the King and Clueen 
entered their box, a shout that almost shook 
the walls welcomed their coming, and a 
feeling of paternal love and respectful 
homage seemed to unite the royal person¬ 
ages with those who looked upon them, 
worthy of the brightest days of monarchy. 
The vocal performers and an immense com¬ 
pany immediately came forward on &e 
stage to sing “ God save the King,” which 
was received with loud acclamations. The 
second veree, which Brahara gave as a solo, 
brought forth all the power and sweetness 
ot his matchless voice, and boundless admir¬ 
ation for the strain swelled the torrent ol 
loyal applause beyond all common bounds. 
After me play, “ Here’s a health to the King, 
God bless biro,” was demanded, and. finely 
sung bv Mr. Braham, the delighted audience 
“ applauding to the echOi** The petforna- 
anceswere “Ihe Duenna,” « 

Tablet,” and “My Neighbour’s Wffe. 
They ’weace ell admirably acted^ Hib Ma- 
jesty laughed as gaily as if he h^ been a 
mere subject, and the Q.ueen and her i»uruy 
atl^dants were affected a good in - the 
way-^-" Mirth, admit me of ffiy cr^ 
seemed the meUo of each and all. The 
was fervently renewed m honour 
VoL. IV.—No. 6. 


of the royal viators on 
The Duke of Devonshire (Ikird Chmber- 
lain) precedtid their Majesties. W 
the royal box. Hfe Mmesty an admi¬ 
ral’s uniform, decorated with the 
the orders of the Garter and the 
the riband and jewel of the orfer of the 
Garter. Prince George of Cambridge wore 
a military uniform, and was on the right <» 

.1 . sirs rm.... wulvi/tlw amv/ivAnA.nied. 



persons;—v..—, , 

Hon Captain BUy, Master htephenson 
(page to the Kingl, Master Grim8ton(to the 
aueen). Lord F. Fitzclarence, Sir J. WhaU 
ley, Sir W. Fremantle, Lord R. Grosvwor, 
.Sir H. Wheatley, Miss Bagot and Mm 
Hudson (maids of honour), Lord Hill, LOra 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, Miss Hope John¬ 
stone (maid of honour), Eari of »xrl 

of Denbigh, the Marchioness of Westinin- 
sler, Earl of Albemarle, Duke of Argyll 
Duke of Devonshire, Prince George ofeOUm- 
berland, and Lady Clinton. 

On tbe 6th anew grand ballet, called the 
“ Fairy Slipper,” founded on the well known 
tale of Cinderella was produced. The pnnm- 
pal dancers were the Alberts, Mademoiselle 
Noblet, and Mademoiselle Dupont. The plot 
is loo well known to need description. Intte- 
pendently of fine and graceful dancing, the 
acting was decidedly superior to any thing we 
have witnessed on the boards of an Englisn 
theatre. Some of the music is pretty, and 
the scenery was splendid in the extreme. 
One scene, in particular, was very mu^ ad¬ 
mired, representing a lofty illuminated hall, 
somewhat in the style of the grand Gust^ 
vus” ball scene, fhe ballet was announced 
for repetition till further notice amidst loud 

iSmih PtAYS.— Our old favourite Per- 
let has afforded us several tredts by his in¬ 
imitable performances, after an absence of 
five years. He made his re-appearance on 
the 21st in two of his enginal charactere—in 
that of Soufild, in the vaudeville of ‘ Le 
Secretaire etle Cuisinier,” and in ^atofthe 
Coinddien, in the vaudeville of “ Le Come- 
dien d’Etampes.” He performed this part 
in a manner which drew forth plaudits 
from all parts of the house. He was 
successful in the piece which followed, ^ 
Comddien d’Etampes.” A new vaatteviUe, 
in two acts, called « Toujours, on 1 Avew* 
d’un Fils,” was also performed for the first 
time. It is from the pen of Mouaieur 
Scribe, and possesses much merit and exci^ 
considerable intetest. The plot dCTelopes the 
meaniag of the word “ eternal” asappUed 
to love, according to the oonstrucuon -put 
upon ft by most young gentleman of tweQty- 
one; in other words, it shows that ftewty 
and f Arce month ate eommensupate, in l^«t 
of rime, witha of that age.- J^ aetaig 

of M. Paulin in this piece waseid^efit, and 
3 A . , 
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Mademoiselle Beiangei* performed the part 
of Matbilde to perfection. 

VicTOBiji.— It is a pity that the splendid 
laBguage of Massiager*s dramas is so little 
known to the public. I'his is occasioned by 
the unfitness of his plays for stage represent¬ 
ation, according to the modem notion of 
diainatic fitness, llie plots are so extrava¬ 
gant, and the characters so extraordinary, 
in many of his most beautiful productions, 
that the taste of an age having bad sni&cient 
observation of nature condemns them as 
I>rcno8terous, and wonders how a man of 
such fine genius and of so poetical a turn of 
mind should have produced any thing so 
absurd. In spite of this leaning to the un¬ 
natural, Massinger frequently shows us that 
he has observed nature, and surprises us 
with glorious glimpses of the human world, 
or subdues us witli the eloquent beauty of 
the social feelings. Indeed, there is so much 
sterling excellence in his eompositions, that 
we wonder they have not, by judicious al¬ 
teration, been made applicable to the prevail¬ 
ing taste. It is true that we have “A New 
Way to Pay old Debts” in continual repre¬ 
sentation, but that is the only play of many 
from the same hand which is attempted at 
our theatres. Mr. Elton has come forward 
with an adaptation of “ The Unnatural Com¬ 
bat,” under the title of “ The Fatal Passion 
and, although we admired the manner in 
which he has arranged Uie play, we think 
ho might have selected with better judg¬ 
ment. The subject upon which the drama 
is founded is revolting. There is no interest 
excited for any individual concerned in it. 
The characters arc, as usual, much exagge¬ 
rated, and the incidents very improbable. 
' ITie passions dcvclopeil ate principally bad; 
the most importaur personage', are tainted 
with a revengeful, sang ninary, melo-di amatic 
mania, that Owakens lor them no sympathy. 
They are the creatures of the poet, not the 
beings of life. Mr. Forrester represented 
Belgarde, a poor Captain, with infinite hu- 
mour and ability. Mr. Elton performed the 
part of Malefort, Admiral of Marseilles, 
with an excellent conception of the cha¬ 
racter; Mr. Green appeared as Monticville, 
and if he could have divested himself of his 
superfluous vulgarity would have made a 
most satisfactory penonnance. We should 
advise him to keep to the low villains; a 
gentlemanly villain sliuuld show more gen¬ 
tility in his conduct. Tbeocine, the heroine, 
was represented by Mrs. Fisher, but not 
uitc to our satisfaction. The language 
eserves more than we can say in its praise. 
It is full of novel and peculiar beauty. 

A very young defititofUe, described in the 
bills as only fourteen yearn old, whose name 
has not ^en announced, has appeared for 
the first time on any stage, aa Juitet. Her 
performance was iqarked by considerable 
thltnt, and aXtht'ugn, of necewUy, in parts 


unfinished, she was ^aoeful, natural, and 
easy, and, to say the least, if was one of the 
most promising debui» that has taken place 
for some years. 

Aoelphi —Our readers who can eiyoy a 
laugh will be pleased to learn tlmt Mr. 
Mathews is still “ at Home,” and that bis 
umr/es every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur¬ 
day are as well attended as they have ever 
heretofore been. 

Surrey. —^The “ combined company” at 
this house continues to draw overflowing 
audiences. I n the course of the past month 
several novelties bare been produced with 
the greatest success. 

Fitzboy. — The long-expected satirical 
piece, called “ One Hundred Years Hence; 
or, 1934,” has been brought out with suc¬ 
cess. 'fheobject is to satirise the habits and 
ideas of the present day, by showing the de¬ 
gree to which existing anomalies would be 
carried in another century. Thus, cheap 
knowledge and its consequences are ridi¬ 
culed, while footmen and ladies’ maids are 
made to talk in a strain of florid eloquence, 
and other oddities fill up the measure of 
whimsical extravagance. 

Astley’s.—^T lie grand “ Masked Ball on 
Horseback,” in imitation of the celebrated 
Covent-Garden scene in “ Gustavus,” is, in 
its way, as astonishing as any thing ever 
brought out here. There are about fifty 
horses and their riders, male and female, in 
the ring, besides groups of mountebanks, 
jugglers, musicians, and all the compon’eni 
elements of a grand masquerade. Great as 
are the resources of the theatre, it was scarcely 
possible to suppose so much could be made 
of the representation; and although the 
arena was neither broader, deeper, nor 
higher than before, the mass of gay mas¬ 
quers go through a variety of antics, and 
afford the greatest delight to all the specta¬ 
tors who nightly flock in crowds to enjov the 
abundant amusements provided for tlnem. 
An addition has been made to the regular 
company by the presence of W. H. Williams, 
whose comic songs arc nightly relished with 
a stirring emotion inconsistent with the heat 
of the present weather, “The Wars of 
Wellington” carry every thing before them. 

Sadler’s Wells. —Amongst the novel¬ 
ties produced here are the “ Gypsey of 
Epping Forest,” a dontestte melo-drame, 
from the pen of Mr. Campbell; and a broad 
farce called “ The Roman Nose,” the off¬ 
spring of Mr. Almar’s ingenious brain. The 
latter possesses a nice perception iff charac¬ 
ter, breadth without vulgarity, and hamout 
without buffoonery. The auUior has been 
particularly fortunate in the character of 
Mr. Benjamin Button; Mr. Smith, sm amo¬ 
rous youth, with a nose of such ma^ifloent 
j^portiems BO fomale can help admiring. 
The little French soubrettfi was admirably 
sustained by Miss Macarthy; Sir Mabonjr 
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M'Karaey, a ^noine Kmeralder, was 
placed in dte hands of Mr. Macarthy, who 
gave great effect to the humour. The farce 
was received throughout successfully, and 
has been played every evening since. 


ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

It is hoped the directors will request ladies 
not to wear feathers at this festival, and 
that bonnets will be on the smallest scale. 
As the town will be thronged with strangers 
daring the period, many of them visiting 
the metropcnis for the first time, it may 
naturally be expected that the Opera-house 
and all the theatres will be crowded every 
night. We have heard that the manager of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden theatres will 
not commence the performances until eight 
o’clock, which will afford sufficient time for 
persons who go to Westminster Abbey in 
the morning to dine, &c., for the perform¬ 
ances at the lattei will terminate by four 
o’clock. Mr Bradwell, the tasteful decora¬ 
tor at the winter theatres, is employed to lit 
up the royal boxes, galleries, and orchestra 
in the Abbey, after very elegant designs by 
the architect, Mr. Blore. Tiers of seats have 
already been raised along the side aisles of 
the cathedral as high as the windows, and 
every possible place where the eye or the ear 
cau obtain pleasure will he made available. 
Two additioual entrances are being made 
for the occasion ; one is between the nortli 
transept and the western cxiremity of the 
abbey, and the other is under the south-west 
angle of the cloisters, and enters the oppo¬ 
site side of the abbey. The entrance is by 
a flight of covered steps leading to one o‘f 
the great windows, from which a sufficient 
portion of the frame-work is removed to 
form a door-way. The reserved seats will 
consist of all the centre forms from the royal 
box to the orchestra, and two or ihree forms 
on the sides; so Uiat every seat will be good 
for seeing and hearing, 'fhe forms will 
have backs covered with crimson baize, and 
conspicuously numbered to correspond with 
the tickets, which will render the access to 
them quite easy. Not a single ticket is to 
be issued more than the number of seats 
(whether reserved or not reserved); all con¬ 
fusion will be avoided; much, however, 
mu^ depend on the public themselves, who 
should pay strict attention to the regula¬ 
tions. Their Majesties will go in grand 
state to each of the four performances in 
Westminster Abbey. The directors will 
wear full court dresses, but the company 
will only be expected to wear the usual 
morning dresses, contequently feathers 
shanid not be vm n ; neither should ladies 

S ut on large hats or bonnets with high 
owers or ribands, in order that Uiey may 
not impede the view of those who sit behind 
them. Low head-dresses would be the best 
to be adopted. 


SKETCH OF THE INTERIOR OF THE 
ABBEY. 
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Ihe Seats numbered from 1 to 600 are in the 
centre Aisle. From 600 to TOO, on the left- 
hand side from the western entrance. From 
700 to 800, on fhe right-band side. 

Gallebies. —The seats numbered from 800 
to 900 are on the Ic '.-hand side. ' From 900 
to 1000, on tho right-hand side. The approaoh 
to the Two-Gutnea Seats in the Gallmriea is by 
a staircase on each side of the Orchestra. . , 

The Seats ior the Guinea Tickets are in th^i 
Norffi and South Aisles, on the Basement, and 
in the Galleries, the entrances to which 
specified on the Tickets. ‘ 

THE Obohsstra. 

(The Orest Western Entranos.) 
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*1116 Directors have issued the following 
Regulations, to which the strictest atten¬ 
tion should be paid 

Two-Gutnea 7'tctetf. —The entrance will be 
at the great western door. 

Each person must be prepared with a ticket 
of the day, to be presented at the door. The 
part of the ticket containing the number will be 
torn oif and returned, and must be shown to 
the gentlemen appointed to conduct the com¬ 
pany to their respective seats; the number 
should be retamed by the person presenting it, 
in order to rectify any mistake which may 
arise. 

One~Gutnea TtcAets ,—^There will be two en¬ 
trances for the one-guinea tickets, one at the 
north door, opposite St. hfargaret’s Church, 
and the other in the Cloisters, Dean’s-yard. 
The different entrances are speoified on the 
tickets, to which strict attention should be paid. 

Rehearsal Tickets .—^The tickets for the re¬ 
hearsals will be received at the three entrances. 

The greatest care should he Uiken to use the 
tickets on the days for which they are issued ; 
for tickets purchased for a particular perform¬ 
ance or rehearsal, will not be admitted to any 
other. All the tickets are transferable. 

The doors will be opened at ten o’clock each 
day, and be closed at a ({carter before twelve. 
No person will be admitted after the arrival of 
their Majesties. 

Dress .—Ladies are requested to wear morn¬ 
ing costume, with low head-dresses. 

Camojfw.—No carnages will be allowed to 
set down at Poet's Comer but those of their 
Majesties and the Royal Paniily, excepting 
sucl as have directors’ tickets. These car¬ 
nages will remain in Old Palace-yard, and 
take up with the horses’ heads facing Parlia¬ 
ment-street. 

Carriages setting down at the great western 
door and the north i nirmce will remain in the 
moat convenient {tan in the vicinity, and take 
up in the same direction as they set down, and 
drive off tbi jugh Priiices-street into George- 
s treet, 

The carriages of those going to the south 
entrance will drive down King-street into 
Great George-street, turn into Pnnces-street, 
direct to Dean’s-yud ; on ontering which they 
will turn short tn the left and set down at the 
Cloister door. These cari'iages will remain in 
Dean’a-yani, and take up with the horses' beads 
towards the corner of Uie Cloister entrance, andl 
drive off through Pnnces-street. 


CONCERTS. 

SiONOR Masoni’s. —This accomplished 
violinist gave his concert at the HaMver- 
square Rooms, on the 16th ult. The prin^cipal 
point of attmction, was the performance of 
the “ Beneficiaire.” A concerto from the 
seimtific pin of Gnhr, and an aria with 
variations, a compOsHiou of hit own, were 
ex^uisitriy placed Ify Masoni. Of the vocal 
portion of entertriimient^ BoiimeH’s ring- 
®^b»en’8 snlead^ ami beoutilul 
COTSposttion of “ Awlalde.” was a delioioaa 
spMunen of parify of ooaccpUon, and ohal^ 
ness and porfeotion of execution. Be was 
i^pttuHaisly applauded. M. G. le /eune^ ot 


the Royal Academy of Music, smtg an aria 
from “Maometto,” entitled “Sorgete," 
with great power and brilliancy. He pos> 
sesses much facility of execution. He was 
warmly greeted. The duetto of “ Con Pa- 
zienza,” by Miss Waters and De Begnis, 
was enthusiastically received; and Madame 
Feron’s efforts created a feeling of repet 
that time could injure a voice. Rubini, 
from indisposition, was unable to attend. 

Mr. Moki’s.— We were much pleased to 
find the King’s Theatre Concert Room 
crowded to excess on the evening of the 
23d Whether we regard Mori as a sound 
legitimate concerto-player, or m the leader 
of an orchestra, he has no superior, and but 
few equals. He had well chose for his ptin- 
cijial performance Beethoven’s celebrated 
concerto, so much admired at the Philhar¬ 
monic. He, amongst other efforts, t(»k 
part in a concertante piece for four violins 
with Messrs. Seymour, Tolbecque, and 
Eliason. Tlie novelty of this latter perform¬ 
ance excited much interest. Among the 
vocalists Phillips was encored in an antique 
ballad of the date 1656, entitled “ Woman.” 
Ivanoff exhibited great taste and purity of 
style in an air by Donizetti, and in his 
celebrated “ Vivi tu.” He has made rapid 
strides in the estimation of our amateurs. 
Stockhausen was encored in a French bolero, 
executed with the neatness and brilliancy 
peculiar to her; and Caradori, De Begnis, 
Zuchelli, Rubini, Miss Masson, &c., con¬ 
tributed to the general excellence of this 
concert. 

Mr. F. Ceamer’s farewell concert, on the 
14th, was well attended. Mr. Cramer has 
helongeil to the Ancient Concert Band, for 
nearly hall' a century, and led it for thirty- 
four years. His brother, J. B. Cramer’s per¬ 
formance was a beautiful specimen_ of 
genuine pianofoile playing. Miss E. Lind- 
ley, daughter of the celebrated violonoelist, 
sang “Ciel Pietoso” in a very effective 
manner; and Mr. C. Bolsragon did ample 
justice to Mozart’s “ftui Sdegno;” he pos¬ 
sesses a \ ery line mellow bass voice, of peat 
compass. 

Mr, riBRz’s concert, at the Opera-rooTu, 
on the 20th.—Such a union of splendid 
pianoforte playing was perhups neter before 
heard on one occasion. These was a duet 
on two pianofortes, by Herz and Moscheles, 
and a quartet performed on two pianofortes. 
The latter piece almost produced the effect 
of a full orchestra, for the different style and 
touch peculiar to esbch performer was in 
some depee equivalent to various instru¬ 
ments. An apology was made for Signora 
Grin, whom illness oisahled from att^aing; 
but Ivanoff, who was sent for in the 
emergency, immediately came, and sang 
his favourite “ Vivi tu.” Madame Caradori, 
Rubin!, and M. Vnight, were also among 
the sinprs. We wish Mr. Vrught had 
suug something else thau his Dutch ballad. 
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Tbe composition appears to 1>e merely a 

r r imitation of Beethoven*s “ Adelaide.” 

Gbys played a solo on tbe violin in a 
st}’Ie which condnned ns in the favourable 
opinion we formed of bis performance on 
bis recent debut at Moseheles’ concert 
Mr. G. Le Jbune, one of the most pro> 
raising pupils of the floyal Academy of 
Music, held an evening concert at the bouse 
of Miss E. Kendrick, in Duchess-street, on 
the 13tb ult It was well attended; and 
we were altogether much pleased with the 
selection of the music. Mr. G. Le Jeune 
possesses a voice of great power, flexibility, 
and compass. The grand attraction of the 
evening was Signor Masoni; his solo per¬ 
formances were admirable; his manner is 
both original and masterl}. Giubeli was 
very effective. 

Madahe Stockhadsen’s. —This vocalist, 
universally a favourite, took a benefit on the 
20th, at the King’s Theatre. In all the 
pieces in which she took part, or sang as 
solos, she enchanted her auditory with tones 
altogether unrivalled. The Swiss airs which 
•she sf ug between the acts drew expressions 
of delight from all sides. At the end of 
the first act a quatuor, with German words, 
was sung by Madame Stockhausen, Miss 
Masson, Herr Schmezer, and Mr. H. Phil¬ 
lips. Mr. Stockhausen performed two 
pieces of his own composition on the harp. 
A capital effect was produced in the second 
act by a drinking chorus performed by all 
the Gei-man singers. The vocalists not pre¬ 
viously mentioned were Giisi, Miss Novello, 
Tamburini, liubini, Ivanoff,and De Begnis. 
The room was quite full. 

Cipriani Potteh’s.— Mr. Potter, Prin¬ 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music, gave 
his annual concert on the 21 sc, m the Great 
Room, King's Theatre, which wa.s well at¬ 
tended. This gentleman ranks very higli 
us a composer and perfonnci on the piano¬ 
forte. M. Vaiider Bogaert, from Belgium, 
played a solo on the flute in a very superior 
manner. An apology was made for Mdlle. 
Gnsi, requesting Uiat “Una voce” might 
be omitted, as she laboured under a cold; 
but she sang “Dunque io son ” with Tam- 
burim with her wonted brilliancy. The 
other vocalists were Caradori, Miss Masson, 
Rubini, and Mr. and Mrs. i^eguin, who ac¬ 
quitted themselves with their accustomed 
success. 

Madame Ceduni’s. —^Tliis lady gave an 
excellent concert on the 21st, at her house 
in Manchester-stceet, Manchester-square. 
She sang Mercadante's beautiful duet, 

“ Segui, deb! aegui a piangere,” with Ivaa- 
hoff, with great taste. Ma^me Stock¬ 
hausen and Signor Rubini were, as usual, 
delightful; and Ivanoff in the aria allotted > 
to him displayed, if possible, more tlian his 
accustomed sweetness. In a room his voice. 


is heard to perfecUpn. A fantasia on tbe 
violin by Monsieur Gbys was finely per¬ 
formed. 

For the Benefit op the'Poi^-—A 
conceit of vocal and instrumental music was 
given in tbe Concert Room of the King’s 
Theatre for the benefit of the Polish ExilM, 
but wc do not think it could have afforded 
much to their funds. Attraction was not 
wanting, for Mademoiselle Ginlietta Grisi, 
and Signor Tamburini sung “ Dunque io 
son,” from “ II Barbiere;” Madame Cara- 
don Allan, “ Una voce;” Signor De Begnis, 
and Signor ZucIielU amused their auditors 
with Cimarosa’s “ Se futo un corpo avete,” 
from “ 11 MatnraonioSegrettoMadame 
Garcia and Signoi Rubini were much ap¬ 
plauded in “ Ab! se de mail miei,’’ from 
“ 11 Tancredi ; and Miss Clara Novello 
sung Haydn’s bedutifiil lecitative and air, 

“ With verdure clad,” in a deliglitfully 
chaste and unaffected style. Of instrumen¬ 
tal players there were few; Chopin’s clabo- 
lute and diiliciiU variations for the piano¬ 
forte on “ La ci darem” were played in a 
brilliant and effective manner by his pupil 
M. Fontana. Distin was effective in bis 
trumpet concerto, but be was badly supported 
by tlic orchestra. We do not know wlietbei' 
the band had had any rehearsal, but they 
certainly required it; they took extraordi¬ 
nary liberties with the time in nearly all tbe 
accompaniments entrusted to them, aud 
their performance was most slovenly. With 
this exception, the concert was highly satis¬ 
factory. 

ISignorGiubii.e! gave his annual concert 
on the .9th ult, at the residence of Admiral 
Donnelly, in Harley-street, which was very 
fully attended. He was assisted by most of 
the principal foreign singers now in London, 
who, as well as tbe heneficiare himself, ex¬ 
ercised tliein talents with success. Signor 
(Josta presided at the pianoforte with his 
wonted tact and ability. 

Mr. CoLLvea's concert, on the Kith, at 
Willis’s Rooms, was very well attended. The 
vocalists who assisted him were all natives, 
including Miss C. Novello, Miss Wagstaff, 
the Misses Smith, Ike., who sung a variety 
of compositions with eclat. Nicholson’s 
fantasia on the flute was a brilliant display 
of his unrivalled taleut. Mr. Holmes anil 
Miss Swayne performed a duet on the piano¬ 
forte ; and Mr. C. Davies, an air with varia¬ 
tions on tbe harp, with great applause. 

M. Moschelles’s.—^T he concert of this 
eminent ]«rofessor, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on the 8th alt, was,as usual, very- 
fully and elegantly attended. His solopet- 
formauces were a new MS, concerto fantao- 
tique of his own composi^on, as performed 
at the Philharmonic; a new M8, rondo, 
written by Mendelssohn expressly ior this 
occasion; and an extempmeaneons piece.; 
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Botib were executed in a style of excellence. 
Tbo greatest attraction of the morning was 
a concertante duet by Herz and Mosclielcs, 
composed by the former on a tlicma in 
“Guillaume Tell,” which was performed 
with extraordinaiy brilliancy. iVIonsieUr 
Gbys displayed considerable power of ex¬ 
ecution in a fantasia on the violin. Mon¬ 
sieur de Vrugt (first tenor singer to tlie 
King of Holland) made his first appearance 
in this country; he possesses a voice at 
once strong and flexible, and sings with 
extreme taste and feeling. A new song of 
Chevalier Neukomra’s, called “ Our own 
British Uak,” was well sung by Mr. Machin, 
and is a very spirited and clever composi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Anderson's concert, on the 12th ult., 
was honoured with the presence of the 
Duchess of Kent and iLe ^incess V’ictoria, 
and a hrilliant assemblage of about eight 
hundred persons, in the Hanover-sqnare 
rooms ; Mrs. Anderson’s performance on 
the pianoforte elicited the strongest marks uf 
approbation. 

Mr. Sale’s. —^Tbeir Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
accouipanied by Piince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg, Prince of Leiiiiiigen, the Duchess 
of Northumberland, Baroness Lelizen, Sit 
J. Conroy, ^c. &c, were present at Mr. 
Sale’s concert, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, which were crowded chiefly with 
elegantly-dressed ladies. 'I he perform¬ 
ances were of a very superior order. Grisi 
was eminently successful in “ Di Piacer,” 
also in “ Dunque io son ” with Tambunni. 
Braham gave “ Mad Tom ’’ with that 
power and effect for which he is so distin- 
uished. Then Royal Bignesses wem 
eartily welcomed on their entrance into 
the Roya! box, and the national anthem 
was sung. 

Mr. Vadohan’s. —The performance of 
Dr. Crotch’s fine oratorio “ Palestine ” 
(written by the late Bishop Heher) deserves 
great credit; and the crowded state of the 
Hanover-square Rooms bore tesiimony to 
the high estimation in which he is held. 
This oratorio does credit to the English 
school. The vocal parts were ably sustained 
bv Madame Caratlori, Mrs. W. Knyvett, 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. Novello, Messrs’ Bra¬ 
ham, Vaughan, W. Knyvett, Terrail, Sale, 
Machin, and Phillips, aided by a most ex¬ 
cellent band and a very numerous chorus. 
“ Lo! star-led Chiefs,’’ a quartette, sung by 
Mrs- Knyvett, Messrs. W. Knyvett,Vaughan, 
and Ma^in, was deservedly encored; weac- 
compatdmente for the flute, oboe, horn, and 
bas.<ioaa,are verybeRutifa1,and were admirably 
petfonned by Messrs. Ntehblson, Coofce, 
Platt, and Mackioto^. Mr. T. Wright ac¬ 
companied several pieces o'a the harp in a 
veiir effective pflsjmiier. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL INTEL' 
licence. 

Venktian Operatics. —Madame Pasta, 
.Donzelli, and Bottrigari are at present per¬ 
forming with great success at Venice, in 
“ Nonna.” Four new operas have been 
brought put at different theatres in Italy, 
within the space of little more tlian 'a 
month: the “ Adventures of Scaramouch,"’ 
by Ricci; “ Ilosamoud of England,” by 
Donizetti; “ Emma of Austria,’’ by Mer- 
cadante; and “ The Fan,” by lUimondi. 

Mayehbgeb is said to be engaged in 
composing a new comic opera for the The¬ 
atre de la Bourse, in Paris. 

M ADr.MoisELLE Taglioni is to leave Paris 
for London this day. 

Miss KbbLv was so much delighted with 
the performance of Miss Allison, m Juliet, 
at the Victoria theatre, that she sent for her 
after the play, and was pleased to compli¬ 
ment her highly on her acting. Miss Alli¬ 
son is not yet fourteen. 

The New English QpERA-HousEis going 
on rapidly 'I’he roof is nearly finished, and 
all the wood-work of the interior is ready, and 
will be put up immediately the roof is com¬ 
plete : a great portion of the scenery is also 
ready. Every thing promises well, and we 
have no doubt but it will open at die time 
stated, namely, the first week in July. Mr. 
Loder and Mr. T. Cooke have new operas in 
a forward state; there is also a drama by 
Mr. Perkins, taken from Maturin’s “ Mel- 
moth the Wanderer,” but it has not yet 
been determined with what pieces the theatre 
will open. The company already engaged 
are—for opera, Miss Stephens, Miss E. 
Rotner, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. H. Phillips, 
Mr. Seguin, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bland, ana a 
young lady of considerable musical promise; 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Keeley,Mrs. C. Jones, Mr. 
Wrench, Mi. Serie (to he stage manager), 
Mr. J. Reeve, Mr. Keeley, Mr, F. Mattliews, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Perkins, Mr, Benson Hill, 
Mr. Oxberry, Mr. Salter, Mr. O. Smith, and 
a gentleman from the Bath theatre, who is 
a cicvcr raelo-dramatic actor, and an ex¬ 
cellent swordsman, for general business. 
Mr. Arnold is in treaty with several other 
peisons of known talent. The orchestra, 
which will be as numerous as on former 
great occasions, is to conAst of fort^ able 
performers. There has 'been a meeting at 
the office of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, respecting the new street from 
the Strand, and it is expected that it wilt be 
so far advanced as not to impede the 
entrance thence to the theatre, when the 
later opens. It was intended to macadamise 
the street, but the intention has been aban- 
doned, and it will be bwidsomely paved. 

Miss Mitford’s five act play of “ Cbarles 
the First,” for which a license was refused 
to the managers of Covent Garden theatre, 
a few seasons since, is to he produced at the 
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Victoria soon after the Whitsuntide holidays, 
wiA a very strong cast of characters. 

Sheridan Knowles and Mtss Jarman have 
been playing at Cork; they were very un¬ 
successful in the provinces. 

The Hay market theatre opens on the 9th 
inst. 

A new drama, by Moncrieff, enfitled the 
“ Court of Q.neen Anne,” is in rehearsal at 
tire Victoria theatre. 

The Glee Club. — The prize of ten 
guineas, oifered by the Glee Club for the 
best cheerful glee, was awarded at the last 
S<aturday meeung to Mr. J. Elliott. There 
were only three candidates. 

The Kembles.—New Voek, April 2J. 
— Mr. 0. Kemble and his daughter were to 
make their re-appearance at the Park the¬ 
atre that evening in “ Tim Wife, a Tale of 
Mantua.” Miss Fanny Kemble was to per¬ 
form Mariana, and her father, iSt Pierre. 

Hackett, the American comedian, has 
produced a new piece called “ The Wag of 
Maine,” in which he has appeared with 
great success in New York. 

Beaubodrg. —^The actor Beauhourg, who 
“was extremely ugly, playing the part of 
Mithndates, in Racine’s play, Madame 
I.ecouvreur, who played that of Monime, 
said, “ Ah, sire, you change countenance;” 
a wag in the pit exclaimed, “ Let him do so 
—don’t stop nun.” 

Theatrical Novelties in Paris.— 
During April seventeen new pieces were 
represented in Pans—viz., one comedy, 
three dramas, and thirteen vaudevilles. ITiere 
were also fourteen d6buts and ten benefits. 

Mr. Vandenboff is engaged at tbe Hay- 
market theatre, London, fur the ensuing 
season. He may be expected to retuiti to 
Liverpool in August .—Manchester Guarduui. 

Mr. Wallace’s adaption of M. Scribe’s 
celebrated play of “ Bertrand et Raton,” 
first acted at the new (Queen’s Theatre, 
under the title of ” Bertrand and Burken- 
staff, or the Conspiracy of Copenhagen,” is 
said to be in preparation at several of the 
principal provincial tlieatres. 

We have recently had an opportunity of 
hearing an exceedingly clever youngpianiste, 
a Miss Laidlaw, only fourteeu years of age, 
whose admirable style of playing, whether 
as regards execution, power, or delicacy of 
expression, bids fair to rank her among our 
most eminent professors. She is by birth 
English,but has been studyimr in Germany: 
she lately gave two concerts at Berlin. 

Signor Puzzi arrived in London lastweek 
for the season. Madame Puzzi, whose voice 
has recovered all its form» power, is per¬ 
forming with great success at La Scala, 
Milan. 

ParisThbatricals. —“Antony,”a drama, 
written by Alexandre Dumas, came out 
some time ago, at the Theatre Ftancais, at 
Paris; it was subsequently played at the 


Porte St. Martitt; and, indeed, over 
France. It was lately revived at the Theatre 
Fraucais, but has been piwbihited by M. 
Thiers. Some situations and sentimeote 
considered offensive to pure taste and deli¬ 
cacy are assigned as the cause, which has 
made a great noise in the theatrical worid of 
Paris, and in the Journal des Debats, the 
ConstituHonntl, and other papers of that 
capital devoted to theatriciu criticiam. 
Madame Dorval, who had played, and was 
to play, the part of Antony, is highly in¬ 
dignant at this inteiTuption. The director 
of the theatre complains loudly, and M. 
Alexandre Dumas, the author of the piece 
thus dishonoured has remonstrated iii such 
angry terms that a duel between him and 
M. Thiers was seriously apprehended by 
their respective friends. 

Mr. Sloman’s Professional Feat.— 
On Thursday se’nnight, Mr. Sloman, Uie 
spirited manager of this circuit, completed 
his umlertMtingto perform in three pieces at 
the Canterbury, Rochester, and Maidstone 
theatres, within the hours of seven and 
twelve o’clock. The time of performing in 
the pieces, at the three theatres, took one 
hour and forty-eight minutes, and the time 
of travelling fiom Cauterbuty to Rochester, 
and from Uieucc to Maidstone (thirty-six 
post miles), two hours and twenty-seven 
minutes, making togethei four hours and 
fifteen minutes. His perfonnanucs at Canter- 
buiy commenced at seven o’clock, and closed 
at Maidstone at a quarter past eleven, thus 
completing his task in forty-five minutes 
Ifss than the time given The travelling was 
done at the rate of nearly fifteen miles an 
hour, over ground by no means the most 
favourable for travelling. Mr. Sloman was 
warmly greeted and cheered at the different 
towns he passed through, as also on his 
arrival at Maidstone, where he had the 
gratification of finishing his task to a house 
filled to the ceding. 

A Candidate tor Yocal Honours. —A 
gentleman from the country took his daugh¬ 
ter, the other day, to a professor of music, 
soliciting his interest to get her engaged at 
the approaching festival, stating that there 
was nothing like her in London, and that 
she sang “ The Soldier Tired of Wars 
Alarms” better than ever Mrs. Billington 
did; and that he had written sacred words 
to it, for the purpose of having it sung in 
the Abbey! After a specimen of the young 
lady’s powers, which were terrific, tlie de¬ 
lighted father asked, exultingly, “Well, 
sir, do you really think there u any thing 
before the public like it?”—“ Indeed, I dn 
not,” was the sarcastic reply. 

The Musicians and tbi; Ci<ERcrv>^lthas 
been mentioned that “ sixty members of the 
Royal Society of Muricians have bi^ called 
upon to perform, both at thetiehearaahi and> 
the performance in St. Paul’s, for the benefit 
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of tbe sonit of the clergy, for these seventy- 
fife years past, irithout receiving & sbUhng 
remnnemtion; nay, many .of them, who do 
not play on the various instruments required, 
are obliged to pay for substitutes.” if this 
be so, the objection of certain reverend pre¬ 
lates to the detecration of Westmiuster-abbey, 
as they are jileased to call it, for the benefit 
of the musical profession, seems not only 
unreasonable but ungrateful. 

Booth, the Actor.— This individual has 
long had, in America, the reputation of 
being insane, 'i here are those, however, 
who say there is method in his madness, and 
tliat his extravagances Icept his name up 
when his acting would not. As a performer, he 
is still popular. Among his freahs lie bought 
a great number of chickens and had them 
killed, and then sent lot a clcigyman to 
read the burial service over them. Once he 
invited a party of gentlemen to follow an 
old friend to the grave;, when they anived, 

S found it was to assist at the itineral of 
orse. He took it into his head, not long 
since, to go into prison among the luuaway 
negroes. He then exhibited in the streets 
of Louisville, painted black, asserting ne- 
poei to be the superior race, and himself 
one ol them He has lived on vegetables 
for years, and usually diinks watei, but 
sometimes indulges in more potent liquors, 
and then be acts in the way desenbed. 

Sinclair, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Fisher 
have been performing, with great success at 
the Cam Theatre, New Orleans. I'he first 
has been particularly happy in “ Masaiiiello.” 
He is thus mentioned in the Mercantile Ad- 
vffther of February 16th ;—“ Mr. Sinclair, 
as Masaniello, has established for himself a 
reputation with On citizens of New Orleans 
that will not easily be rivalied. We have 
frequently been delighted wirii this gentle¬ 
man’s vocal performances, but never until 
last night bare we seen such .spirit thrown 
into any character, as was given to Masa¬ 
niello by Mr. Sinclair. ITie late hour for¬ 
bids us to go too far iutojparticulars, but 
can any one imagine any thing more jierfect 
to nature than was the performance of tbe 
last scene ? ft was really a treat, and we 
feel convinced that Mr. Sinclair has not liis 
superior, indeed we may say his equal, in 
this character. 

lliere is not an actor non alive who per¬ 
formed in the “ Duenna” when it was first 
represented. Onick, who died about four 
years ago, was the original Isaac Mendoza. 

Nzw Angers —A Dutch vocalist made 
bis dehut at Mosoheles’ concert; his voice is 
a high t^or, with a veyy extensive falsetto, 
not Unlike Sinclair’s. He sang a pathetic 
ballad and a national hymn, in both High 
aad 1 . 0 W' I^tch, for he ran from C below the 
staff to F in altissimo! Mr. Conrad Boisra- 
godson of the endomit M.O. of thi^namo 
at CheltcnhiHtn, has just arrived from Flo- 


renoe, and has madn his deitU at Mr. F. 
Cramer's edheert; he possesses a very fine 
bass voice of great compass and power. M. 
Gwys, the newly-imported violinist, de¬ 
lighted the audience in a fantasia of his own 
compositiont which was deservedly admired. 
He ranks among the first performers of the 
day. 

Mrs. Wavlett.— At Bologiie the saloon 
of the Hotel d’Orleans has been enlivened 
with a stdrie musicale, got up in a superior 
style. Mrs. Waylett was all the rage. She 
was most fervently applauded in all she did. 
At the end of one oHier concerts, a lady 
stepped up to hek and said, “ I hope it is 
not asking too much, hut will you sing me 
‘ O, no, we never mention her ?’ ” The 
syren complied with tiie greatest affability. 
The rush back of tbe retiring audience fur¬ 
nished one of tbe oddest scenes that could 
be imagined. 

Madame Stockhausen. —Perhaps there 
is no vocalist living who is more generally 
admired than Madame Stockhausen where- 
everslie has appeared. It were a wonder 
were it not so, lor she sings with equal taste 
and sweetness in Italian, French, German, 
Kiiglish, and last, but not least, Swiss. 

Theatre Boyai., Dublin. —Pici'ce Egan's 
“ Life in Dublin,” with the farce of “ Love, 
Law, and Physic, were performed by de¬ 
sire of her Excellency the Marchioness Wel¬ 
lesley. Shoitly after seven o’clock her 
Excellency, accompanied by Miss Caton, 
alighted from her carriage, at the grand 
entrance. Her Kxcellency was escorted to 
the theatre by a guard of honour of the 15th 
Huasars A party of the 60th Rifles were 
also in attendance at the piazza. Her Ex¬ 
cellency was conducted by the lessee IMr. 
Calciul't) to her box, and received in the 
wannest and most cutliusiastic manner by 
the house.— Stewart's Telegraphic Dublin 
Dispatch. 

Weber’s grand opera of “ Euryanthe” 
will sliurtly be performed by the German 
company. Other novelties, among which 
are “ The Eagle’s Eyry,” by Horst, and a 
new opera by Spontini, are in preparation. 

Among tbe “ lions” of the present fashion¬ 
able season, is Madame Fillipowicz, a 
Polish lady, who is a most excellent per¬ 
former on the violin. Her talent has been 
exhibited in private pardea only, but she 
has surprised some of our best professors of 
that instrument by her strengu of tone, 
brilliancy of execution, and bold tmumuline 
style. She is a pupil of Spohr. 

Grate Con.— Which is deepest, the 
longest, the broadest, and (be smaUest pare 
in Esher churchyard f— That in which 
Miles Button lies buried, for it contains 
Miles below die sod, Mil^ in length, and 
Milm in breadth, mid yet it is only u 
Bnttotohole. 
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(From our own 

AEWS FROM PARIS. 

« Pabis, MAt, 18S4. 

You will be grieved, my dear friend, 
when you know that I have been acting 
la garae malade ever since I last wrote. 

I have had three of my children ill, and 
M. de F— U still labouring under a very 
severe attack, not only of mauvaise hu- 
ineur, car cela va sans dire, but of gout 
and asthma. Oh! ma chere, I have had 
so many privations; 1 missed the races at 
Chantilly, where 1 had matle up my mind 
to go; and a splendid f^te the other even* 
mg, chea la Comtesse d’Aj[jpony. I was 
so annoyed ; mais, mon amie, quand on se 
d^voue k son man et h ses enfans, as 1 do, 
one must be prepared to suffer many de¬ 
privations. Nevertheless, it is very pro¬ 
voking, that if there is any thing that M. 
dc F— does not wish me to go to, such as 
the opera halls, or if we have invitations to 
R ftte that he imagines would be too gay 
for his staid and sober years, he always 
contrives to feel a fit of the gout coming 
on, that must necessarily keep us both at 
home. 1 tell him that we should go and 
take up our abode in the midst of a forest; 
for really to live cvmwf dri ours, in such 
a place as Paris, is dreadful. He put me 
in a passion tlie other day; but I soon for- 

J fave him, for he bought me a most beaiiti- 
ul fan, quite an antique, of the reign of 
].,ouis XVl. It represents a comedie a la 
cour. Mane Antoinette, Madame Eliza¬ 
beth, and the Princess de Lamballe, all 
excellent likenesses, are on the stage. 
Ijouis XVI. is seated on his throne, and 
the boxes and parterre are filled w'ith the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, all in 
the costume of the period. The mounting 
of the fan is mother-o’-pearl, inlaid with 
gold and precious stones. Yon cannot 
imagine any thing more beautiful 'llie 
rage for these- fans is carried to a great ex¬ 
tent just now, and immense prices are 
paid for them. But 1 must tell you the 
cause of the quarrel: all our ladies are ns 
busily employed as possible, embroidering 
waistcoats for the gentlemen; e’est un fu- 
reur; they are done on whi)!' or pearl-grey 
cassimere, or black, brown, puce, or ivbite 
satin, and are worked in coloured floss 
silks in guirlandes, detached bouquets, or 
what is prettier than either, en ramages (a 
running pattern all over). I thought M. 
de F— would look tr^s distingue in one of 
these waistcoats, and commenced one for 
him; but only think, he refused to wear 
it, saying that such things were only fit 
for the young men that make themselves 
look like bears and monkeys and goats, 
with the pretty beards that are the fashion 
Voju, fV.—No. 6. 
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just nowin Paris. I was so angrj^, that I 

gave it to a lady to finish for one of heif 
mends; and if he had not gpven me 
fan, 1 should not have spoken to him for 
a week. 

Hats and Capotes. —^ITie hats have 
increased very much in size lately, paiiti- 
cularly in the height of the crowns, which 
are nearly pointed at top; the fronts are 
also larger, descending low at the sides, 
some, indeed, almost meeting under the 
chin; the bavolets (curtain at the back) 
are excessively full, and deep, and are 
gathered, instead of being plaited. Almost 
every hat and capote has a demi-voile of 
blonde or tulle illusion with a wide hem, 
or a short veil of very fine tulle Anglaise, 
sewed round the edge ; and aU, except the 
little bonnets, worn en neghgJ, are orna¬ 
mented with flowers or feathers: small 
wreaths or very spiall bouquets are worn 
underneath the fronts, mingling with the 
curls, and descending low at each side of 
the face: they are very becoming. Hats 
of paille de riz are the most fashionable for 
grande toilette; but hats and drawn ca¬ 
potes of poux de sole glace, and of crape, 
arc much adopted by our ^egantes just 
now. Hats of paille d’ltalie are a good 
deal worn; they arc lined with poux de 
Roie, and trimmed with sav'snet ribbons 
glac^ de blanc. The most fashionable 
colours on straw hats are lilac, light blue, 
rose, and green. These hats are worn larger 
than any others. 

Fi.owers. —^'The flowers most in favour 
are rosea—the rose pomjion, the rose noi¬ 
sette, tlie rose de Meaux, and all small 
roses; branches of the acacia, of the apple, 
cherr}', and peach-trees; pinks, scabious, 
violets, jessamine, mimosa, tulips of differ¬ 
ent colours, double and single hyacinths. 
Woodbine, bouquets a la CerCs of wheat, 
oats, barley, grass, straw, poppies, daisies, 
harebells, &c mixed; filberts, grapes, cur¬ 
rants, and oak with acorns, are also fa¬ 
shionable. 

Dresses —^There is nothing very new 
m ball-dresses. Tlie skirts are in general 
open in front; but some, instead of being 
open, are only made to look so. 'ITiey are 
trimmed with rich blondes, flowers, bows 
of ribbon, or held back with jewels. The 
corsages for these dresses are invariably'k 
pomte; but the points are very short, 
scarcely coming below the waist. All thq 
corsages are made to fit tight to tl» bust, 
and have draperies k la Serign^ put On; 
but these draperies are enormouMy full, 
’lliree or four small bows of ribbon (about 
a quarter of an ell in each bow) 8re<paeed 
down the centre of the corsage; one is also 
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put «t the top of tibe back, and one at the 
’Iraist. The nceods de p%e at« wom ^m 
the ehooldera. bat the ends are moch 
8h(»ter than they were. ITje sleeves are 
k doable and k triple sabot, with rufiles h 
la Louis XV. Bows of ribbon or flowers 
are placed between the puffs of the sleeves, 
and sometimes a wreath of small flowers 
^oes all round tlm arm, dividing the puffs: 
It has a very pretty effect. Sashes tied in 
front, with very long ends, are worn when 
the cors^e is not h pointe. 

In Toimtte de Promenade, redingottes 
are universally adopted. Some are 
trimmed with bows of ribbon placed at dis¬ 
tances down each side of the front of the 
skirt, or with ruches, to make the dress 
look as if it was an open robe or skirt en 
tablier. Some have an opening down the 
centre of the front, and are tied at dis¬ 
tances with bows of ribbon: the corsages 
tight to the bust. Borne are plain, others 
have draperies put on a I'^ventail, coming 
in full folds from the shoulder to the 
centre of the waist; and others again have 
these drapenes to cross in front. The 
sleeves of all the new dresses are exces¬ 
sively full all the way down, and are 
finished at the wrist by a very narrow 
wristband; however, the sleeves full at 
top, and tight from the elbow down, may 
still be worn. 

Large round pelennes, or those k longs 
Pans, with long ends put beneath the cein- 
ture, of the same material as the dress, are 
worn; the waists are long, the petticoats 
long and excessively full, and the hems at 
the bottom of the dresses never exceed 
half a quarter of a yard English in depth. 
Although I tell you, my dear Clonnde, to 
wear your dresses long, I entreat you, ma 
chkre, not to have them long enough to 
save the baiayeurs the trouble of sweeping 
the streets. 

I gave you a long list of new materials 
in my last. The patterns on the Foulards 
silks, on the mousselmes cte lames, and on 
the jaconas, are immense flowers; the black 
grounds are the prettiest. Every thing is 
worn as much as possible en suite; X mean 
the trimmings, and feathers or flowers of 
the hat, the dress, the brodequins, scarf, 
&c., as nearly of a colour as you can; the 
variety of colours being only in the mate¬ 
rial of the dress. 

Guovbs and Mrr tens. — The newest 
mittens are of white silk k jours, they are 
half long, and are finished at the arm with 
a ruche of sutin ribbon; there are short 
gloves of the same, trhieh are partici^rly 
adapted to summer wear; long and short 
black rilk mittens and gloves are s^l 
Utira, and there are short ^oves k jours of 
ydW silk that look very well. 

BuISm of embio^ered cambric, trimmed 
S^iwrrow Valemuonues, or Malineslace, 


arc| coiuiag iuj they are not frilled, but are 
tofreiy a sti^I cuff, which is sometimes 
pointed like a half hUndkerefaief, the point 
turned up. 

CoLLERBTTES AND PbLERINES. — 
Large round pelerines, and pelerines k 
Pans (with long ends) made of India mus¬ 
lin, or thin cambric, embroidemd and 
trimmed with Malines or Valenciennes, are 
very fashionable; the collerettes have 
square falling collars, embroidered and 
tnmmed with lace. 'Xiie pierrots, which I 
have so often described, are much worn; 
and mantelets of black taffetas, or of lilac, 
or green poux de sole, trimmed with deep 
black lace, are quite as distingu^ as they 
were last year; these mantelets are also 
made of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed with black lace, they look 
very elegant. 

Apbons. —The newest aprons are made 
of satin broch^, satin and gros de Naples, 
embroidered in floss silks; the pockets are 
on the inside, the ceinture is sometimes 
made with a slight point, and the apron 
tnmmed all round with narrow black lace, 
or a ruche of satin ribbon. 

Haib. —Ringlets are rather more worn 
just now than the large tufts of fnzzed 
curls; the front hair is a good deal parted 
on the brow, and descends low at the 
sides. A braid, en couronne, is preferred 
to any thing else, especially for young 
ersons; sometimes the braid is encircled 
y a wreath of roses, mixed flowers, or 
aU white flowers, but this rather depends 
on the colour of the hair; pink or white 
flowers should seldom be worn by a blonde, 
whereas on dark hair, their effect is parti¬ 
cularly pretty. The fairer the hair, the 
darker should be the flowers, while dark 
hair is more set off by white or light co¬ 
loured flowers. In ihe coiffures k la Maii- 
cini, k la Marion de Lonne, a la S^vigiie, 
&c., the hair is not worn high, the curls 
stand out far from the head, and their vo¬ 
lume is much increased by a quantity of 
mixed flowers which are intermingled with 
the curls. Feathers, birds of Paradise, rich 
bracelets, &c , are much worn par les Ma- 
mans; but demoiselles content themselves 
with flowers, or a string of pearls round 
the bead, and crossing tWbrow, as being 
more simple, and far better adapted to 
their more juvenile style of beauty. 

Tubbans of rich gauzes, ornamented 
with birds of Paradise feathers or dia¬ 
monds, are a good deal worn. 

Shawls and Scabvb of a rich mate¬ 
rial, called Foulard satin, are worn: small 
light scarfs of mousseline de soie, and 
mousseline de laine, knotted at the neck, 
are admired in walking costume. 
Colours.— -1^.6 prevailing colours are, 
rose, blue, several shades of lilac, lemon, 
yellow, straw colour, apple green, parrot 
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ffreen, and vert ckmx all glaci^ de bkive 
(shot with white). Emerald^green, moss- 
men, olive-green, gris-lilas <a lilac bor¬ 
dering on grey), grey, pearl-grey, gris- 
poussi^re, bistre, col a’aigle, a eort of red¬ 
dish grey, poussi^ or drab, couleur tor- 
tue, noisette, two or three shades of brown, 
and cendre de rose (cedar). 

£n voilk assez ma bonne amie pour au- 
j ourd, hui, mon Mari m’appelle, il t-em- 
brasse ainsi que moi de tout coeur. Adieu 
ma tres aimable, aimemoi comme je t-aime. 

L.de F. 


DKSUllIPTION OF PLATBS. 

(No. 11.) Walking Dkbss.—D rawn 
capote of rubans de taffetas. The crown is 
high, and rounded at top; and the front, in 
which three whalebones are inserted, stands 
up nearly |>erpendicular from the face 
(see plate). The trimming, which is of the 
same ribbon as the capote, is brought up 
into an immense high bow on the top of 
the crown, and retains two large branches 
of acacia; another ribbon encircles the 
lower pirt of the crown, and descends at 
the sides to form the bndes. The hair is 
in ringlets, very much parted on the fore¬ 
head, and descends low at the sides of the 
face. Dress of gros de Naples, with sleeves 
ffl /■jrt.'ic'-f/r, finished at the wrist by ruffles. 
Cannezou of cambric, with tnple-pointed 
jockies on the shoulders (see plate), and 
double falling collar pointed at back; it is 
finished at the throat by a band of entre- 
deux (insertion), two rows of entre-deux go 
down the front of the cannezou, and the 
jockies are d patte» in front (see plate), the 
ends cross beneath the ceinture; the can¬ 
nezou is trimmed with narrow lace. The 


EXPLANATION OF THE MODEL OF 

Our readers will remember Mrs. Hof- 
land’s beautiful lines upon the site of this 
cemetery, Notting Hill, Bayswater, in¬ 
serted in January last, so that we shall 
only give an account of the more perfected 
plan, 'fhe model, to which the public are 
invited upon producing their cards, is now 
at the Company’s offices, 13, Regent-street. 
It shows the whole space of fifty-two acres 
as it will afterwards be appropriated. One 
portion, containing twelve acres and a 
naif, is already entirely enclosed, and most 
magnificently wooded. The principal en¬ 
trance will be above the side centre of the 
grounds, by the roadway which at present 
exists, until the new roads at tiie back of 
Notting Hill are completed. From this 
entrance there is a sweeping avenue of 
trees, and abroad roadway running around 
the church, and terminating in the public 


ruffles, to nistt^ ^ a bwd 

of min deuift .wim a naitOW we at each 
side. Brodeqtdns the colfl«(r,af Redress, 
white silk gloves, cambric handlotirmdeC. 

(No. 12.) Soinna, o» CoticajHP Oaf as. 
—k dress of organdi made to look as if 
open in front; me front of the skirt is 
richly embroidered en tablieri and a row of 
very broad lace, which commences at the 
waist, is carried down each side of the 
front, and rounded off at the bottom, in 
order to give the dress the appearance of 
being an open robe (see plate): the lace be¬ 
gins rather narrow at the waist, increae»s 
in depth as it goes down, and is diminished 
again at the rounding off below. The cor¬ 
sage is h I'enjant (a full body) and d peUi- 
rine: a deep pelenne embroidered, and 
trimmed with lace, goes round the corsage; 
it 18 square at back, rounded on the shoul¬ 
ders, where it is sufficiently deep as to 
conceal the sleeves entirely; it is sloped off 
towards the centre of the front, wWe it 
becomes quite narrow (see plate). The 
dress is worn over a satin under-dress. The 
front hair is in full ringlets, falling low at 
the sides; the back in two high coques, with 
a high braid in the centre (see plate). A 
light flower with a great deal of spreading 
foliage IS placed at the right ride of the 
coques; the branch of fobage crosses at 
the back, and mixes with the ringlets on 
the left side: a small gold*band forms a 
knot on the upper part of the brow. Pom¬ 
padour of wide gauze ribbon, knotted at 
the neck, and fastened under the ceinture; 
white lace gloves a jours, finiebed with a 
quilling at the top; black satin shoes; silk 
stockings. 

The sitting figure gives the back of the 
same dress; shawl of Foulard satin. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEMETERY, 

road by Shepherd’s Bush. The church, 
for the service of the Church of England, 
is built upon arches, which are cata¬ 
combs for the dead. The building is after 
the design of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru¬ 
salem, which, internally, is admirably 
adapted for the display of full-length 
marble figures, on account of the niches 
with which, internally, it is surrounded. 
About two-thirds only ^ the outer boun¬ 
dary of the whole has to be eqclosed with 
a wall. The grand avenue of trees being 
formed, the catacombs undpr the church 
made, the church buRt, ai^ this wall rxm- 
pleted, the cemetery is-ffuished Ibr the 
public use; all of which, if the funde al¬ 
low, will be completed during t;he present 
year. Fortunately for the spei^tors, the 
whole estate is bnck earth ; so'^t the 
work of excavation irill turn to account. 
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and the soil be made, at the upper extre¬ 
mity, into bricks, and every brick required 
/or use can be made upon toe estate, With 
thiff great advantage, and economical ma¬ 
nagement, the subscribers will possess, 
first, a beautiful property of fifty-two acres, 
including numerous outbuildings, a farm, 
and buildings; and have all the works just 
named executed for the comparatively very 
tiiiling sura of 31,500/. A large jiortion 
will remain unconsecrated, for the use of 
those dissenting from the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; viz. one-half of the further outer 
boundary on the Uxbridge side, and a large 
piece internallv, together also with a piece, 
one-half, of tne present inclosed garden, 
'/here is a very sweet Gothic chapel for 
their especial use. As the estate is so ex¬ 
tensive, and in order Iv’th to give a /on to 
the scheme, which will sniyiass ever)' other, 
and comfortable security to relations and 
friends, all around, are erected,* alms¬ 
houses, at short distances from each other 
The tenants of these, being pensioners 
from corporations and other charitable so¬ 
cieties, are a class of persons m whom con- 
fidem e can be placed, and whose interests 
will secure good behaviour, in the little 
perquisites and rewards they will, no doubt,, 
often obtmn from risiters and the friends 
of those who inter there. Another arrange¬ 
ment greatly strikes our fancy: the walks 
are so laid oul, that plots of ground are at 
once visibly divided, and capable of being 
used wholly by the Catholics, the Jews, 
Quakers, or any other brotherhood, incase 
they should prefer doing so to having the 
use of the general ground set apart for the 
“ Dissenters.” 'i’hci'C is another stnicture 
which we have yet to notice, a jiyra- 
midiral form, capable of containing sixty 


thousand coffins, 'lliis is a range of 
layers, one above the other, decreasing 
gradually in size, and is intended to be 
consti'ucted out of the excavated soil in 
the cemetery, the overplus in making fa¬ 
mily x-aults, when the future profits of the 
company shall be sufficient to leave a sur¬ 
plus to create a building fund. Such an 
intent, considering the great value of build¬ 
ing-ground, and that the cemetery of Pere 
ia Chaise, 120 acres in extent, is now loos¬ 
ing its beautiful shrubberies, by reason of 
the great use,, and fullness of the ground, 
IS a work not of fancy, but of wise fore¬ 
thought. Within three months past, for 
the reasons stated, an edict was issued at 
Paris, requiring* «/>«-structures to be made 
in Pere la Chaise. Considering, then, as 
the proprietors of the company set forth, 
“ that on the bunal of rvery stranger, of 
even/ lodger, and also of parishioners not 
having ground of their own, and of parties 
dying in f’xtra-parochtui places, double, and 
even treble fees are now required, this ce¬ 
metery will be hailed as conferring a great 
public benefit; and considering that if only 
1,5(K) families, at the trifling cost of 21/. (in¬ 
stead of hundreds charged in some places) 
purchased their family freehold vaults, ca¬ 
pable of containing the remains of ten 
members, that sum would reimbursk the 
proprietors every shilling of outlay. With 
the advantages of situation and cheapness, 
there cannot he a doubt of the approval 
and support of the pubhc, and the conse¬ 
quent success of the company. 

The grounds, we had forgotten to say, 
are in every direction intersper-sed with 
walks and tombs, monuments of elegant 
de dee, the handy-work of Mr Day, the 
modeller. 




King’sCoi.i roe.—Distribution of 
THE PrI2E1$ to the MeDICAE StU- 
oents. —On May 20th, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided in 
the large theatre, for the purpose of 
awarding the medals ami certificates of 
honour to the medical students. This 
interesting ceremonial was graced by the 
presence of several ladies, so that beauty, 
rank, and fashion, mingled their plaudits 
with the other spectators. Among the 
most distinmished of the \isiters, we ob- 
8or\-ed the Bishops of ^ndoti, Winclies- 
ter, and Gloucester; Sim A. Cooper and 
X Nichol; Dr. D’Oyi.ey; the Ilonbles. 
H. Hobhopsc, E. Jotiea, and P.H* Lemthea, 
jpSrofesaqr .explained the 


ject of the meeting, in, a concise and elo¬ 
quent niaiiner, and was succeeded l^ 
Professors Partridge, Burnett, and F. 
Hawkins, each of whom eulogised in ap¬ 
propriate language, the assiduity and ge¬ 
neral good conduct of theestudenls that 
composed their re,sjiective classes. Tin* 
venerable Archbishop on presenting the 
prizes, congratulated the students in the 
most courteous manner, and expressed a 
hope that their present success would 
prove a stimulus to future exertions; and 
when he had concluded, the Rev. W. 
Otter, the principal, rose, and announced 
to the meeting, the foundation of two 
theological prizes, by P. H. Leathes, Esq. 
The rear, gentleman exidained at some 
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his lectures and examinations the theme 
'of his wannest eiilogj-. He was snceceded 
hv the Archbishop of (’antcrbury and tlie 
Bishop of London, who expresstMl their 
coincidence in his opinions. 

The following are the names of the 
gentlemen to whom collegiate honours. 


wero assigned 

SiUer .Medila to 


I'or 


n t' Anatomy 


<>(■11 rnr (.,111,111(1 


Conprr Rotaiif 
W. SI, I hoi iiiliwanceh»Hiislrir 


Ituhdid fonri. 


y/ It. Whiiliold . 


Onto 

n (' Mpitalle 
loljd Sinion 


Ctittfi.ol lliiiiour 
< l‘. Youui; 

fl ler, 

(T,,M PaiU 
( Pirk, 

PriicUcnl Anatomy / Ward, 

(.Aikiu'on 
( li Sinitli, 

,•? W. Roynrs, 

((• II.CarK'r 
( Uaryruoii, 

, -J Pr«>(>man, 
(porter. 

( Sr,ir)!;ets<>n, 

, -J buy lie., 

( S, niaion. 

/ tUrgfi.oti, 

I . - 

11 ajlot 
I Uaipet.OK, 

( Stniuna 
/Orwm, 

1 Mareeiinn, 
(Parke 

W.C Robiiison, 


.Ma ria Sledtta 


.Mtdu'irery 
1'oreii.it Medici 
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length the purpose hr which these prizes deatlj of the original build«fr» has left upon 
wfjre designed, and made the conduct of the top of the Great Pyramid. Anutn1j|erof 
those medical .students who had attended of an unfloishyi htyeST occtitoy 

a portion of the .square area, and serve the 
traveller (or, at least, sensed rae) tla a desk 
to wntc on. 'I’hey are covered "wlth^ tlie 
names of inmlmerable visiters of all^ Na¬ 
tions, cut deep in the stone} hut I Saw 
none to which any great celebrity is at> 
fnehed.— Si. Juh n't,}' (nijiinml MohammeU AH. 

View fkom the Summit of the Py- 
H AMID.— It was now about imd-riay j and 
the sun, entirely free from clouds, smote 
upon the pyramid with great vehemence; 
so that, what v. ith the warmth produced 
by the labout of the ascent, ,itul the ardour 
of its rays, we experienced a lic.at resemb¬ 
ling that of an o'.en, I’lu; air was clear, 
and our view uninj))eded on all sides. To 
the south, scattered iu irregular groups, 
were the pyramids of .''’akkaiah, Abouair, 
and Dashoiir, glittering in the sun, like 
cnonnous tents; antia[)j)eaijng, from their 
number and the eoufusion of their arrange¬ 
ment, to extend to an unknown distance 
into the desert Dn the west was the xvil- 
derness of Ijibya, stretching aivay to the. 
edge of the horizon, .ind, luidnlating, 
boundless, apjiaiently (h'stitute of the very 
jinnciple of vegetation, at. eteinal jirey to 
the sand-storm and the whirlwind. A 
dock of gazelles, or a tioop of Bedouins, 
scorning acro.ss the plain, would have re¬ 
lieved Us monotony; but neither the one 
nor the other appeared In tiie foregitnuid 
beneath our feet, the sand (which ajipearcd 
of vanons colours, yellow, dusky-brown, 
and grey) swe’ded into hillocks of very re¬ 
markable. formation, like the nuclei of neiv 
pyramids. To the north and the east, the 
landscape picsented a perfect contrast to 
this sav.ige scenery • night and day are not 
more difleiont; and if the lontests of Ty- 
jdion and Usiiis rejncseuted, symbolic.ally, 
the stiugglc. between desert and the river 
—the one to nourish, the other to destroy 
—the giHls were stiU there, drawn up in 
battle diray against each other; though 
the evil demon, alas! had evidently long 
j'revailed, and was daily curtaihng the em- 
jnre of his adveisary. However, all that 
remains of the s'alley of the Nile is bixun- 
antly covered with verdure and beauty: 
coni-fields, green meadows, woods of va¬ 
rious groAvth and foliage, scattered villages, 
a thousand shining sheets of water, and, 
above all, the broad glittering streams of 
the Nile, spreading fertiMty and abundance 
on all sides, like a god. Beyond this were 
the white buildings of Cairo, Babylon, and 
Rhonda, backed by the long lofty* range of 
the Gebel Mokattam, rejecting the bright 
warm rays'of the mid-day sun.,— Sl J^n*t 
E^ypt mid MokaHhHrd Aii, , 

MAGmFlCBMT ^ SuE-Sfr.—'■Poets sn^ 
travellers speak mth eh^usiasm ^of th# 


Sureerj 

11,11.U 1 ’ •'iMcMic.l lordeneial Metliciil 

’ 1 i ,1 Margirsoii, ) Proficiency 
Mr I c.'ithe'it | Mi I ec, ^ Meilic.(l Sludriii; iirowiency 

Pjue* \Mr ItiniFi) i» Itiligious Knowlrdue 

Ascent of the Gke.vt Pyramid.— 
At first, it must be oivned, “ the way 
seemed difhcult and steep to climbbut 
as you proceed, and lise from one of the 
hoimdm (as the steps arc ajitly termed liy 
Herodotus) to another, you gradually be¬ 
come familiar with your jiosition, and learn 
to he bohl. (hii tiack lay along the north¬ 
eastern angle, where time, and the irresis¬ 
tible storms that sweep across the desert, 
have tumbled down many of the stones; 
.ind thus made, at vanoua heights, resting- 
places for the trai'cllci. .\nd, indeed, 
these resting-places are exceedingly iiece.- 
sary ; for the exertion and labour of .the 
ascent, with the impatience which ani¬ 
mates most persons on such oteasion«, 
soon put you out of breath, and make you 
glad to sit down, from time to time, to con- 
lemplaiewhat yon have already achieved 
Looking upward, along the face of the py 
raimd, the steps, like those of the visionary, 
ladder of Padan-aram, seem to ascend lo 
the doads; and if you turn your eyes be¬ 
low, the height looks dizzy, prodigious, 
iearftil, and the people at the bottom ap¬ 
pear to be shruA to dw'arfs. 'ITie pros¬ 
pect of the country enlarges at eve^ step; 
the breadth of tim pyramid sensibly ai- 
minishea; and at lengtn, after considerable 
toil, you find yourself on that small table¬ 
land which vandalism, or the premature 
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sun-8et8 of Italy, Switaerland, and Oreeca. 
I have seen the sun go down in each of 
those countries, but never with half the 
splendour which on this day accompanied 
his disappearance; and could I succeed in 
reflecting upon the reader’s imagination 
half the grandeur of this gmrgeous show, 
he would unquestionably concur -with me 
in thinking that, but for its evanescent na¬ 
ture, it was far more worth a voyage to 
Egypt even than the pyramids. No sooner 
had the sun’s disk disappeared behind the 
Libyan desert, than the whole western sky 
along the edge of the horison assumed a 
colour which, for ivant of a better term, I 
shall call golden: but it was a mingling of 
orange, saffron, straw-colour, dashed with 
red. A little higher, these bold tints 
melted into a singular kind of green, hke 
that of a spring leaf prematurely faded; 
over this, extended an arch 'of palish light, 
like that of an aurora-horeahs, conducting 
the eye to a flush of deep violet colour, 
which formed the groundwork of the sky, 
on to the very skirts of darkness. Through 
all these semicircles of different hues, 
superimposed upon each other, there as- 
cendf^, as from a furnace, vast pyramidal 
irradiations of crimson light, most dis¬ 
tinctly divided from each other, and ter¬ 
minating in a point; and the contrast be¬ 
tween these blood-red flashes and the va¬ 
rious strata of colours which they traversed, 
was so extraordinary, that, 1 am persuaded, 
no combination of light and shade ever 
produced a more wonderful at glorious 
efliect.— and MuhummedAh. 

A Moonltubt Vibw upon tub Nilb. 
—Glittering like molten silver beneath the 
moon, it seemed to stretch away intermi¬ 
nably towards the icest, among numerous 
islaims and steep pyramidal rocks, which, 
rising to a great height, threw their ming¬ 
ling shadow's over its calm surface, con¬ 
cerning its extent, and creating the ap¬ 
pearance of a vast lake. Nothing in all 
Switzerland, on which at the moment my 
thoughts w^re dwelling, could exceed in 
grandeur or beauty this magnificent reach 
of the Nile, which seemed to realise all 
that poetry has feigned of fairy-land,—a 
paradise of rocks and waters, sprinkled 
with the splendid vegetation of the south, 
wrrapped in unbroken silence, and lighted 
up oy a moon and stars of inexpressible 
fa^btnesa.— St. John'$ Egypt and Mahom- 

Thx Habbm nr Mbhbmet Ali, Go¬ 
vernor of Blgypt, is at this present era of 
rii^isation, arranged on the most magni¬ 
ficent, yet most ordeiljr style; there are 
between ninety and one h^dred of the 
most beautiful slaves to be found in the 
Bast, and twelve musicians and twelve 
4inc^6, all mrle|tinder fifteen years of age, 
are taught, the Icmmer to play on every 


sort of instrument, and the latter to dress- 
in the costume of every nation, and ter 
dance according to the costume. There 
are at least three hundred females in thi» 
building which adjoins bis palace, besides 
between forty and fifty eunuchs, and va¬ 
rious Arab menial slaves. When he quit* 
the divan, and enterethe harem, one ox the 
young slaves with a silver wand is in wait¬ 
ing to receive him, and upim bis appear¬ 
ance, announces his arrival to the assem¬ 
bly. He then marches through a double 
row to his seat, where he is complimented 
and fited; a female secretary, taught to 
write well and keep secrets, attends him to 
write his dispatches, and occasionally others 
read translations of the most remarkable 
articles from the London and Paris papers. 
At night, while he sleeps, half of tne fair 
slai'es are in continual waiting, and three 
are stationed at his feet and three at his 
head, to keep away the musquitoes or 
flies. The utmost reguliuity and order are 
observed, and imnishments, such as flog¬ 
ging,—even death by strangulation or 
drowning, are inflicted by the black eu¬ 
nuchs. Curiosity in looking out of the 
window, is one of the greatest offence. 
It may be a satisfaction to persons who- 
commiserate the fair prisoners of the 
harem, all of whmu value the customs of 
Europe, to learn t .at it is a frequent prac¬ 
tice to give them' as wives to officers, and 
that many an orison is uttered for that 
blessing, as they then become important 
in their husband’s houses.—A Correspondent 
in the Times, 

A Prince in Disgrace.— Prince Frede¬ 
rick of Denmark, sou of the Crown Prince, 
has been sent on his travels to Iceland, or, 
in other words, banished. The explana¬ 
tion given for this “untoward circum¬ 
stance” is, that this youqg gentleman 
hfted his hands not only against his wife, 
hut also against the King and the Queen. 
Denmark is unfortunate for its family 
fracas. There is no court in which intrigue 
is more rife. 

The Post-Office.— —Extraordinary 
statement in the documents prepared by 
the Duke of Richmond:—" In addition to 
the immense quantity of property passing 
daily through the Post-ofl^, the amount of 
which it IS not possible to estimate, and the 
nundier of letters evidently enclonng sove¬ 
reigns and money (about 700 per dUm in 
a'nd passing through London only), there 
are not less than 1,000 letters annually put 
into the Post withoat any address whatever. 
In many of these there are vaimhle enelo^ 
sum^ and in the course of a single year 
there have been above 100 letters of this 
description, which, on being omned for 
the purpose of behig returned to the 
writers, have eontavmd property 10 tha 
estmt qf between 20,000f. and 30,000/." 
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Univebsity of Glasgow .•^We have 
wjBch pleasure io announcii^, that on 
iBureday, the 17 th instant, the Senatus 
Academicue of the University of Glasgow 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon Mr. Mackenzie, editor of the Liver¬ 
pool Journal, and who for upwards of two 
^ars conducted the Derl/yshire Courier. 
His literary talents had a very early deve¬ 
lopment, for he became connected with the 
Insh press before he was eighteen, and 
edited a newspaper in Staffordshire when 
ho was little more than 19 years of age,— 
when few persons have ususdly begun to 
think for themselves, much less for the 
public. Since that time he has contributed 
pret^ extensively to the periodicals of 
IfOndon and Edinburgh on subjects con¬ 
nected with literature and art. Shortly 
previous to taking the management of this 
journal, he wrote several of the biographies 
of the Royal Family and military com¬ 
manders of Great Britain, which are pub¬ 
lished in the “ Georgian .®ra ” Before 
he quitted Chesterfield he commenced a 
.work (part of which we saw in MS. as it 
was compo.sed) embracing the stirring 
events which followed the league of Cam- 
bray, and the romantic incidents of Titian’s 
early career. If this work be completed 
with the same vigour and orginsdity which 
marked the portion that we perused, it will 
do infinite credit to its author. We sin¬ 
cerely congratulate Dr. Mackenzie on hav¬ 
ing obtained, thus early in life, one of the 
highest distinctions which a roan of letters 
can receive m this country.— Derbyshire 
Courier. 

Mordeb of Ricnaao Lander. — {Ex¬ 
tract of a Letter from the Jgenr to Lloyd’s 
<tt Terando Po, dated Feb. 6, 1834.]—You 
will be sorry to be informed of tlie death of 
Richard Lander, who left this place some 
weeks since, in the Craven cutter, belonging 
to the company, taking with him a long¬ 
boat 1 let him have for the purpose. On his 
arrival at the Nunn be left the cutter, and 
proceeded up the river in the boat, with about 
■400/. worth of goods, to join the iron steam¬ 
boat, which he had sent up a few weeks 
before; she was to proceed about 300 miles 
up to a small island which he had purchased 
from the king, and where he had a factory. 
They hadproceeded idiout 100 miles up, the 
currentbeingstrongagainst them; they were 
in good spirits, tracking the boat alongshore, 
when they were fired on from the bush; 
three men were killed, and four wounded; 
Mr. Lander was one of the latter. They 
had a canoe of their own, and at the time 
they were fired on, the boat was aground 
and, to save themselves, they were obliged 
to leap into the canoe, and make the best of 
their way; they were immediate^ followed 
by five or six war canoes, fuu of men, 
keepiQg up a continued fire for five hours, 
until it got dark, when they lost sight of 


them; they arriveil hew oO the 27th ult. 
Mr. Lander expired this morning; he wrote 
me a letter two days ago, requ^ing that 1 
would take diargc of the ve.ssels and pro¬ 
perty belonging to the African Inland 
Commercial Company, with which I * ac¬ 
cordingly complied. The ball entered near 
his hip, and workwi down to the thick of the 
thigh. 11 was a most malicious and treach¬ 
erous attack. Mr. lifluder told me that 
there were Bonny, Brass, and Benin canoes; 
so that from these circumstances [ am of 
Minion, that some of the slavers or other 
Europeans, have been the promoters of this 
murderous .affair. Colonel Nicholls has 
forwarded a stateinent of I he transaction to 
goveriimenl; and, if proper steps are taken, 
the whole mu.st he brought to light. Mr. 
Lander’s clothes aud pajieis are all lost. 

Whispers of High Life. —The Earl of 
Hmiington, just deceased, was fornietly the 
celebrated Lonl George C.ivend'.sh With 
him, or by him, according to rumour, a cer¬ 
tain treaty was made, uiulcr which an indi¬ 
vidual, said to he illegitimate, was to enjoy 
a v'ery Ingh title, with all tlie estates belong¬ 
ing to It, during his life, on condition that 
he should never form a malnniouial cuu- 
nexion. f-Iitheilo the mysteuous arrange¬ 
ment seems to have been faithfully adhered 
to. We suppose it wfll not be departed 
from now. The case we understand to be 
this;—Tlie lady of a nobleman was con¬ 
fined—^hcr I’bild died, and that of a lady 
who lived with her lord was substituted for 
it. The nobleman soon became a widower, 
and tliCn mairied the mother of his infant 
son. The circumstauces, however, being 
known, his relatives felt that it affected tlieir 
interests too deeply to be passed over, but, 
in conformity witli the dying wish of the 
father, took the course above described.* 
March of Acco.viPLrsHMFNT8.—A gen¬ 
tleman travelling round the county of 
Essex, in the way of business, stopped at 
his usual quarters, at W altluim-abbey, 
where mine hostess apologised, .saying, if 
he should not find things so comfortable as 
formerly, she hoped he would excuse it, as 
she had a new servant. The traveller re- 

? died, “ Why, madam, we generally say new 
irooms sweep clean,” “ True,” replied 
mine hostess, but after 1 had bargained 
with this girl, she having stipulated to have 
an hour twice a-week, i found out that she 
learnt to play on the pianoforte, and she is 
this evening gone to attend her musio- 
master; but her time is nearly up, and 1 
hope you will excuse it, sir, and malte your¬ 
self easy till she comes liack.” 

Poisoning Whales.— Captain Kendrew, 
of the Ann Elizabeth, of Loudon, has taken 
with him, on a whaling voyage to the Sontih. 
Seas, seyeral bottles or highly concentrated 
ptuside acid, with whi^ he intends to 
charge harpoons, fur the speedier destruc¬ 
tion of whales.—Tyne Mercury. 
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'' fao Mrn to ourSd^^ 

'iB^,„i*il®c^on, but by pur*- aeticms. 

^ ^« 3 £u^r ,du^» tind you wtU im- 
ined^ely ini you. 

Ill ahwd‘.listen iat the opinions'of 
anoth«F,,tb^y should be spoken positively 
Of p^obleitts, I have enough in myself. 

When a man proiuises toVperfDrm every 
thing desired of Itini, he must hold himself 
for more than he is 

.Certain book's ftesni to'have^ecsn written 
not that we might learn, from them, but in 
order that wo might see how much the 
ivriter knew. 

We should know- mankind bi^er if we 
were not so^linxious to veseinfel^one ano¬ 
ther. 

lleniarkable persons are’ fdr this reason 
worse off tlian othera. Ve form no 
comparison of them ourselVfe.. we pbseri'e 
them mote attentively. * ’ 

Many hit the batumer up and down l^ie 
wall, and fancy each time they hit O'- nail 
upon the head 


' ■«« no Iqng^r look at a rainboa' whirl* 

,lasts, a quarter of an hour. 

Ihror is xaueh eaaiar to be^ .fUacoveretl 
than truth : the one lies upon tha surface 
o{,th»{ieartb, ^d that we soon discover} 
hat tba-other is in the centre of the world# 
and it is not every man who is competent 
to seek'it. . 

He who feels ho love lahst learn’-^o 
flatter, otherwise! he wUl never succeed. 

When the inter^Sst is gone, the memory 
will soon follow. 

We in reality only know when we know 
little. With knowledge cpmes doubt. 

The «W wrt« loses one of the greatest 
rights of man • he is never judged by his 
equals. 

He who pmises any one, places himself 
upon an equality with him. 

It is not enough to know, we must apply 
what we know. It it is not enough to will, 
we must also act. 

We rather cemfess our moral errors, 
faults, and crimes, than our ignorance. 


i^arriagr^4 mw Deatl^0* 


htRTHS, 

On Mav iTth, at Hammeismith, t\ e l 4 ily of the 
Rov Franco Thomu Acwootl, of a ilaughtet.—On 
tl>c IStb May, at Oreat Heiiny, nr'ar Siirllmry, tlie 
l»dy ut the Hon and Rev. CliarU*s DdridM, ot a 


Cuntt'erlaiui-iiti'cpta the iad.v of Uieuteuaiit Colonel 


M yi3Un>p«t daUslilor 

will Boeveiifc B«t„ 0* W\«Hir«- 
SUtfst, Herts, by the 

■MooUd'-daiUntiait. ot thoiUM 




’imu. -*- * 




Ciutyen, I^dy Cwahom, of a dtu^hHr.—Cto the sotli 
Jtf<^ lO I'VjrrlujiftOn-sto't't, ftnsselhsqtHiini, the lady 
of Yvitlinni Visard. Bft'j , ol a t^ughiar. 

. _ WABftJRo/ 


to Rliaabwk^nghrero^ (Mr,t.'harley<5r>Ai(g, 
rif Bishden; in itiU of Sosis*, Bart —thi *b« 

lOih May, at yef^naUt Wflbsitiotaiora 

Royal Arttliery. to JBmiha, eldest dauftlitfr 
of MeuteOant-^^lonUl'lFcad, C R-.' late of the wo¬ 
nkier QuariJa,r-At 'JBamoiiili, on the Ifith M«,v, 
Henry,'son of CeioiH'lLe Comte de Vi»ii u 
{Comte ^aVetldh), t^'of ibe CoMatream Clna^», 
tp CatqJjliq^Sairtah.UoOTla, diushtfer of the How- 
Aleaandet apoe*,, R.JN., and utat«d.rjav^ter of 

^Ut. (leoraes, ij^otn^btity, IW^^the’ Rev. Richard 
.HiUin«An,iHiA., Rtdderti^ n'm<, ot 'tmdasw* 


.nitiinmAn.IlkAi, FtiSdt 
ttreet Rnssell-sooitha,« 
of the late tVillfum Xw 
Were —Ctft the igtklil, 
Kev.iidin l»b««T...Fe 
late Rcv.fie«:^,LeM£ 

Uhtllam P, 

On the *M_ 

Uev.O. J. Heath 


{)n theSed May, at Beiidingtpn, George Engorom, 
K>q., fourth son Of tfte late Kkns Peter Engsuom, 
Esq., to Agatha, yonngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Iduyd, Esq, 

^ XltfiP* 

On the lath May, at the restdenrr of hi* father, 
Wiliiido. eldest sou ofllrtpreseut Rarlot Biirlingiuii, 
auen teu ysare and a'hwf. >—00 the lAth Mav, at,her 
mother’s iMiose in St. Bevtpar.gdtc, York, Rautwh, 
third daughter ot the rate Rear-AutniiHl Hugh Ru- 
blfison.—On the Idth May, at his bouse in Haiis- 
|ilacs, Heiiiy KnUestoo, E^» of the Fotvign nfhee, 
in tals eoih yesr, alter a tong aijd uahifu) illness, 
leaving a wile and two daughters ia lament their 
early losv—On the 11th May, at Gaerloeh, Ross- 
shiie. as^rd ey after'the birth, of asnn, Kyfhc Cardv 
line, wilO' ot Sir P, Maekepaie, Bftrt.r and etdest 
ditmhter of John Smiill Wr^inBiq and on the 
Bime day the infant son of Mr Praocis Mhckenaie. 
|JiBrr..-tto die loth May, « Smith Lambeth, Mis. 
Hansard, relict of the* late Luke Hansard, of Great 
Tnriwitil*, Lincoln's luij-ields, Jbq.—On the iBlti 
May, et ni* lionso tn Hanovr.tHuiuare, Robert wal- 
pnle. Esq.,' after a sheft luid seso'c illness,—On the 
inth May. Gecge Heahl, Ksu,, ot Upoer Hariey. 
streeii one ,of his Mriestyts OouqscLimd a Ben¬ 
cher of Gnty's Inn; for severat"year*an eminenc 
ciHinsel at th* Chancery Bar.—On the Ijlih May, in 
Ohefdiani-place, Beigrave-aqnaie, 'Riwaril Ut^aab 
Bei-vor. ymmgeBt ton oi A'examicr Kyri, E»q., 
ant'd eigliUBKiiiths.—March syd, at tlie KaVannati, 
at the age of.iuerlyOs, fUntr-Amniral the Marquis 
y>eqiiesii<<, ‘ a i&scendant at ihe cOlebriittKi naval 


at the age of.iuanyea, Kear-Amnirat tne marquis 
y>eqiiesn<<, ‘ a t^scendant of ihcT ctdebrMtKlI naval 
emiiniander of inat name.—lOd^fba .Jpfli May. 
Edward Omirmif|w Tajpirt.. «a«d 'W months, onlyi 
mm »* Ibes RtfVi JS T!pmrt,<»f the 

tfltb ' wNiy, most »i»eereis,«Mtiwed mm relatives 
and f)r%iids. Renty ’Si^wl^Bi^urj^^ 

-On the 4«lh M W# 

1st West India ncgimcot.T^n *kNV«|V.df bis 
age.TrQn the teth May, P. O Bhetfton, of Btio- 

ifth mkf, 
Us*at.^t]ate 


dablbt^iefj 
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tJHDEH THE UlflTINGtllSlttin PATRONAOl OR 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESSE D’ESTAMPES. 


BOBN 1509 —DIKD 1577. 

(Illustrated by a. beautiful whole length coloured Portrait.) 


“ I would view nearer 

That face which has so long usurped my rif^t. 

To find the inevitable charms that .catch 
Mto^und so sure—that ruined my dear lord.” 

“ Oh, you do well to search; for had you known 
But half these charms, you had not lost bis heart.” 


“ Far be their knowledge from a Roman lady, 
Far from a modest wife •” 


Dbvden. 


The Duchesse d’Estampes was a very 
young woman when she iirst engaged in 
the turbulent intrigues of the French. 
Notwithstanding her tender years, she 
steered her way in the stormy sea of 
clashing interests and passions with skill 
and cunning, almost unexampled in the 
history of womankind. Her sway began 
when she was not eighteen, and lasted 
for two-and-twetity years. The reason 
of this singular success appears to have 
been, that she had but one feeling and 
on^olyect, and diat was the most thorough 
selfishness. Unfortunately for her royal 
lover, Francis the First, he set no Vidue 
on female excellence of character or 
personal beauty. The vile arts of a 
courtesan wf»«dl the qualities he re¬ 
quired in t&al^man who happened to 
possess his affections, and liiese he found 
tn perfection in the Duchesse d’Estampes, 
who, being the worst of all his fevountes, 
retained her sway Uie longest. This 
VoL. V.—No. 2 , 


lady’s name, before marriage, was Anne 
de Heilli, daughter of uie Sieur de 
Pissilue. She was born in 1509, and at 
sixteen was appointed one of the maids 
of honour to the king's mother, Louise 
of Savoy. It is said that the king was 
'captivated with her beauty on her first 
introduction at his court, and that, di¬ 
rectly he saw her, he deserted the Coun¬ 
tess de Chateaubriand for this < new 
charmer; yet, if we can judge from his 
own letters that are still in existence, 
the countess was the first oHeet of his 
thoughts after the battle of Iravia, and 
during the early period of his captivi^ 
The time when he first notieed Made¬ 
moiselle de HeiUi was, when she accom^ 
panied'his beloved sister, MatgueHto, as 
her maid of honour and compaMoa, 
when she undertook her pei^ots yourtte^ 
.to Madrid, for the purpose of v^Uing 
Francis' in prison, vVho was very ill, and 
impatient of his captivity. 








Memoir ^ ihe JhuAem d^Emrnpes. 


TbbjjotijiOTlookpla^ m 15$6, when 
MttdemobMtWW Ildipili wfe but seven* 
tean. i|er;i^uty, and the relief her 
cootpaay jf||M|lled the monarch, when he 
wte restM^titad pTison*sick, took such 
hold affections, that she instantly 
sopeneo^ the Countess de Chateau* 
bjnand in hU beert, and she retained her 
sway to the last hour of his life. Mar¬ 
guerite de Valois* was forced to make 
a hasty retreat from Spain, owing to 
some plans she had laid for her brother’s 
escape. Mademoiselle de Heilli was 
the companion of her flight, and, from 
the moment she left Madnd, Francis be¬ 
came so impatient of his detention, that 
he agreed to any terms, and signed the 
most humiliating treaties, for the puipose 
of gettmg away. Not ib#t ho kept tWc 
conditions; and this flnt breacu of his 
knightly honottt may pevhi^ys be traced 
to the influence of his perfidious mis¬ 
tress, who, we shall presently show, was 
ready enough to advise him to put into 
play the most treacherous measures. 

The marriage of Mademoiselle de Heilli 
took place soon after the return of Fran¬ 
cis to his dominions. She had, after 
her return from Madrid, captivated John 
de Brosse, the son of a nobleman, who 
was a partisan of the Due de Bourbon. 
The father had been killed fighting 
gainst the king at flbe battle of Pavia. 
The king restored to John de Brosse the 
confiscated estates of bis ftimiiy, and 
created him Due d’Estampes, in order 
to ipve rank to his wife; he likewise 
gave him the order of St. Michael, apd 
made him govenmr of Bretagne, 

Thu maxiuge created no jealousy in 
the mind of the king; for, by some moral 
perversity peqaliar to the French court, 
it was consisteUt with etiquette that the 
lady frvourito of a king of France should 
be a maified woman I It does not ap- 
pem-, howevmr, that John de Brosse was 
by any mmtne pleased with th^ dis- 
honomble honours, or at all aware of 
the chsgittceftd course his bride intended 
to puisoe. To do the Fren^ mdniity 
^uee, in that (^dvalroiu ege both 
fathers ^ htubanderetgard^ such roysd 
&vour8 m thw tnm and infaihomi ; 
and in most jmshmefis ilhe iwiadmr of 
bwy wiU jbd ihey cooiideri^ com- 
goaioTO as fewfrd ataiiM blwi^ 

hu wmenieof ICwi^nto 


sam tachef as they were previously proud 
to call them. 

Two years afterwards, Francis e^used 
the sister of Charles the Fifth, Eienora 
of Austria :* this marriage made not the 
slightest difference to the Duchesse 
d'Estampes, who had all the rights of a 
wife, and thrice the influence even of a 
beloved one who loves her husbandl be¬ 
cause, as Francis was an object of utter 
indifference to her, she could calmly take 
advantage of his passion, and artfully 
turn all its fitful inquietudes to her own 
interest. Although Queen Eienora was 
a beautiftil young woman, the Duchesse 
d’Estampes retained her power over 
Francis uninterruptedly, and usurped the 
place of the royal consort still more com¬ 
pletely than the Countess de Chateau¬ 
briand had supplanted Queen Claude.f 

In the year 1538, during a few months' 
cessation of war, Charles the Fifth, in 
a fit of chivalrous confidence, thought 
proper to put himself in his enemy's 
power, by paying him a friendly visit, 
and applied to Francis for a safe conduct 
to enter his dominions. This romantic 
trust put in his honour was very capti¬ 
vating to Francis the First, and was truly 
a proceeding after his own heart. When 
Charles was in France, the Duchesse 
d’Estampes suggested to her royal lover 
the base expedient of seizing the em¬ 
peror’s person, and keeping him in con¬ 
finement till he had given up the claims 
that the treaty gave him which Francis 
had signed during his captivity in Spain. 
Francis, tiiough he was weak enoujp to 
indulge bis mistress in every merely 
feminine caprice and extravagance that 
her changing ftuicy suggesteih was too 
much sh^(^ liy the baseness of tikis 
proposition to give it even a second 
thought, and rejected it in sueh a manner 
as convinced his mistress that there would 
be some danger if shi|, inentikmed the 
miftter again. 

The emperor wasahottly afterwards at 
a court entertainment, mhem Fruadui in* 


the i 


and with that gay ftanknem which idways 
disli^tahed hm^ said, 

lady advismi me, brother, 
not to 1^ yon quit Parkctyi you have 
cancelled the treaty of _ 

* See h«r uesaoiraad in the 

WitguUfu frr November, i8S3. 

t fSae her {Mnwait e«4 meamir in Xedv'r 
J^i;«ii4ne tor Oetohar, 
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Charles paused a moment) and replied 
gravely, 

“ A lady’s advice should always bo 
tiJsen—provided it is oonsistent with 
honour/ 

• The conversation was then turned to 
some other subject, but Charles had 
heard enough to give him cause for alarm; 
or at least to show him the danger of the 
position in which he had placed himself, 
and with his usual sagacity he reflected 
that the notion the Duchesse d’Estampes 
had put into the mind of Francis might 
be rendered familiar to his fancy by her 
reiterated persuasions, if she were not 
bribed into a different mode of represen¬ 
tation. On the following day, as he was 
about to take his place at table, water 
was brought him to wash his hands, and 
the Duchesse d’Estarapes presented him 
with a napkin, a courtesy which was then 
customary. Charles, while wiping his 
hands, drew from his finger a ruby of 
inestimable value, and purposely dropped 
it at her feet. She took it up and re¬ 
stored it to the emperor, who begged her 
to accept it for his sake. From this 
moment the Duchesse d’Estampes and 
Charles tiu* Fifth understood each other; 
and this ruby was the commencement of 
a scries of bribes that the treacherous 
courtesan took from the enemy of her 
lover and her country ; and she was in¬ 
duced to betray every measure of state 
policy with which the culpable weakness 
of the king intrusted her. 

Nothing could be more odious than 
the conduct of this woman, who govern^ 
Francis more completely than^ any of his 
former favourites, without having one ro- 
docming good quality; her rapacity, in¬ 
solence, and treachei^, were apparent to 
every one but the king himself, who in 
vain made great exertions to repwr the 
ruinous expenses his wars had occasioned, 
by the most sedulous attention to eco¬ 
nomy and good government; all that he 
planned and executed was marred by the 
besom fiend he had intrusted with his 
councils. But it was the great misfor¬ 
tune of Francis’s life, and the stain of his 
glory, to lavish hk affections on women 
of corrupt inclinations, and ho reaped the 
bitter firuit men always do, who 

neglect tho ©f virtuous love, to be* 
stow on impropw persons tenderness and 
cmifidenoe. 

Mezarai infonas us that tiiere were two 
ptstieo »t that of tlm 


d’Estsmpes, and Diana do %?*»«*«» *?»• 

tress to t^DauphinMeuiy* 

son of Franck the First was not tha 
prince who succeeded him,bathl8yOMm|p!’ 
brother Charles, Duke of Orleans, Th« 
Duchesse d’Estampes, out of pique to 
Diana, raised a party at court In fevour of 
the duke. She prevailed on the empe¬ 
ror to offer to settle on the younger son 
of Francis the long-contested territories 
of Milan, hoping to obtain a retreat for 
bereolft after the death of Francis, whose 
infirmities she saw were increasing daily. 
Tho Emperor Charles was at this time 
invading Champagne, at the head of a 
powerful army, his forces suffering much 
from want of provisions. The Duchesse 
d’Estampes corresponded with him, by 
the means of Count de Bossu, a lover of 
hors; and in her first letter informed 
him that the dauphin had got a great 
store of provisions for the French army 
in the town of Epeniay, and that this 
town was very weak; but the French ima¬ 
gined the emperor would not endeavour 
to sur|irise it, because the nver Maine 
lay between it and his army, and orders 
had been given to break -^own the only 
bridge, which orders she would delay if 
the emperor would make a sudden attack. 
Charles the Fifth followed this advice 
instantly, and the cxmsequence wws, he 
got possession of the whole supplies of 
the French army, by which they were re¬ 
duced to the same state of want that th« 
enemy had previously been in. Another 
letter intbmed him, that there was at 
Chateau Thierry a considerable maga¬ 
zine of ammunition, and if he were 
quick in seizing it, the campaign of the 
dauphin would be at an end. Charles 
was equally successful in capturing that 
town. The whole of France was filled 
with terror at the rapid progress of the 
emperor; the dauphm struggled whji 
his difficulties with great skill andvalom*, 
but he made no movement without in¬ 
forming his fether of his intentions, and 
as thmte were revealed to the treacherous 
spy in the Cabinet of Fnuiids, all uws 
betrayed by her to tiic exapewf* Faria 
was in a state uf the greatest oemstmna- 
tion: the citizens fled srith their effects, 
and were murdered and phmderad on the 
high roads. Henry the Eightii had get 
emssesrion the cities en tiie CMit of 
Hemdy; smd Frtmce wotdd haito been 
rained te serve the frivate hatereats Of h 
wklnd doQHBi, if jdaleaalii tiad phi 
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Mtmoir XknAesse i^Estampet. 


I^ken oat betwoisil Henry the Eighth 
Charles Uie Filth. Nettrithstandiag 
tW daily intellig^ce that the vile woman 
who ruled Fiance sent to the invaders^ 
the dauphin» by the prompt and vigorous 
command which he now took on his own 
responsibility, contrived to regain his ad* 
vantages, > and put the emperor in so 
dangerous,a situation that he was glad 
to make peace. The dauphin, afterwards 
Henry Ae Second, deserves the more 
credit lor assenting to this, as he harassed 
the emperor by long deltas, and gained 
by his prudence a bloodless but complete 
victory. ' All the time, however, Francis 
the First had been urging the young prince 
to fight, which course Henry knew would 
be utter ruin, since all his plans were 
betrayed by his father’s imtress; for the 
Duchesse d’Eftampes even sent the em¬ 
peror a key of all the ciphers in which 
the prince’s despatches were written from 
the army to his father. 

Soon after this war terminated, all the 
plan*, of the Duchesse d’Estampes were 
overthrown, by the death of the young 
Prince Charles, Duke of Orleans, who 
died of the plague in 1546, and the whole 
treaty of Cerepy, concluded in the pre¬ 
ceding year, according to the views of 
Madame d’Estampes, was disarranged. 
The next year, Francis sunk under his 
own infirmities, greatly increased by 
his grief for the l<»s of his favourite 
son* ^ 

This vile woman did not meet with the 
punishment she deserved: at first Henry 
the Second wag resolved that she should 
be prosecuted for her crimes. Her trial 
commenced, and the king himself ap¬ 
peared against her, and condescended to 
be examined as a witness in open court, 
to bear testimony to her treachery. in 
betraying state secrets, when the nation 
was in such imminent danger. But 
Henry was too generous to visit an un¬ 
protected woman with the weight of his 
regal power. ' Alter this extraordmaj^ 
scene, in which her petficBous conduct 
was revealed to the eotm(ay,he closed all 
proceedings against her, saying, 'Asit he 
did not mean to punish one who, worth* 
less as she was, had been so dew to his 
father. He, ordered hw to tsetire to her 
esta^ in the country, wffitttng her/to . 
rotain the vt^ wealth she had aceumn- 
During the latter • 

Wgo ^ Fj-anris, the Duche8ae..A’BiH 
^pea ^toetaM thb X<otd 'tone ’ 


as her lotor. Another wobleman, the 
Count Vivonne la Chataignerie, one of 
the handsomrat and' most accomplished 
cavaliers at the court of France, after the 
death of the king, was challenged by 
Jarnac, for having cast imputations 
the character of the Duchesse d’]^- 
tainpes. This gave rise to one of the 
most extraordinary duels, between these 
noblemen, on record. They publicly 
fau^t in the lists, with all the forms of 
chivalry, at St. Germain en Laye, in the 
presence of the king, Henry the Second, 
and his whole court. 

La Chataignerie was expert in the 
practice of arms. Vain of his skill, and 
the favour of Henry, ho despised his 
antagonist. A fever had diminished 
Janiac’s usual stren^h and activity, and 
every one imagined the day would be 
lost by him, but the presumptuous neg¬ 
ligence of La Chataignerie decided the 
combat in favour of Jarnac. By a skil¬ 
ful thrust, Jarnac wounded and threw his 
antagonist to the ground. The king, 
anxious to save his favourite, fiung down 
his baton, in order to put an end to the 
engagement. Jarnac, as the law of chi¬ 
valry required, desisted from pursuing 
his advantage; but his coiUpetitor, stung 
with disappointment, and enraged by the 
thought that he should be considered 
through life as a vile calumniator, would 
not survive his disgrace; he tore open the 
wounds that the king had ordered to be 
dressed, and when any one approached, 
put himself into such transports of rage, 
to stop the efiusion of blood, that he 
died before night. Henry the Second 
was so much shocked by the fatal termi¬ 
nation of this duel, that he made a 
solemn vow not to permit emother judicted 
appeal to arms diuring his reign. 

It is probable the success of her cham¬ 
pion was the cause why the Duchesse 
d’Estampes was permitted^ to retire un¬ 
molested, in possesaion of'"all the riches 
heaped upon her, throogh the blind and 
doating Ibn^ess of Fi^cis the First. 
Whssi in banisfament from Paris, she 
profassed the protestimt relij^on, and was 
veiyzealoas to make converts; but as the 
nation was divided then into two ne^y 
equal parties, ready to bvaak out into 
dvU war, it may be simptofod that her 
^rofassion had more.of iturbnlence and 
pwty spirit, whieb sought reven^ on the 
eqwt, than any degree o$ religious con- 
vi^on. Sbitteyeanaltor,b«r husband, the 
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Duke d’Estatnpesivho was very aniuous 
that she should not escatJe without a due 
reward for her ill-^pent life, laid an in¬ 
formation against her for rebellion and 
heresies; but the king not choosing that 
the memory of his father should be in¬ 
sulted by bringing her to justice, suffered 
her to escape further pei^ecution. After 
this she sunk into great obscurity. In 
1575, thirty years after the death of Fran¬ 
cis the First, she did homage according 
to the tenure of one of her estates, and 
died in 1577. 

t 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
THE DUCHESSE d’eSTAMPES. 

The cap is of fluted gold gauze and 
white satin, with two raised rows of gold 
and jewels; it is still of the Bretonne 
species; behind, depends a black velvet 


capa or hood. A white gauze ruff, edged 
with gold, meets the cap undeF the chin; 
ben^th, round the throat, is a rich collar 
of jewels, set in massive gold. ^ The 
bosom is covered with a lace chemisette. 
The robe is black silk, embroidered 
round in the same colour. The corsage 
very tight to the figure; the robe opisp 
before, in the skirt, to show a pearl 
coloured damask petticoat. The sleeves 
are very peculiar in form, standing high 
on the shoulders, and tight half way down 
the arm, figured with ornaments of blue 
ribbon, and studs of jewels; the half- 
sleeves are full puffs of white lawn, 
clasped at the wrists, with jewelled brace¬ 
lets like the collar, and finished with 
gold edged ruffles. The cordeUere is a 
heavy gold chain, tied round the waist, 
with one end depending to the feet,where 
it finishes with gold star tCud ^fleur-de-lis. 


THE WEDDING RING. 

Founded on a German Tradition. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ZEAL AND EXPERIENCE.” 

The landgravine on her death-bed lay, 

And fast flowed the landgrave’s tears *, 

Tlicir infants—who called from tlieir childish play 
Knelt round, and lifted their hands to pray,— 

She viewed with awakening fears. 

She turned on her consort her glazing eye, 

His baud as she faintly pressed, 

And munnured, “you weep to behold me die, 

But time those fast-flowing tears will dry. 

And my image will fade from your breast. 

“ Some maiden more beautiful then you will wed, 

And ah! by a stepdame controlled, 

'fhose innocent fruits of our nuptial bed 
Unnoticed will weep for a mother dead, 

A father’s affection grown cold.” 

“ Oh Gertrude, mistrust not my passionate love I” 

The landgrave in agony cried: 

“ Of sorrows if I must the cruellest prove, 

If fate from my bosom my consort remove, 

My anguish can never subside! 

“ With no second pastiim that bosom can glow, 

No beauty again touch my heart; 

For Gertrude my tears shall unceasingly flow ; 

Oar infants’ caresses alone to my woe 
Shafl a glimm’ting of solace impm.** 

>K gratified look on her lord she cast, 

And ssdd, “ If indeed 1 be dear. 

Oh grant my request—of requite my last, 

For ^ even npw l.ftfel ebbing 
■pie wffe jnfl'.lhe |t«wber to idiefw,! 
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**7^8 BonMani %kt,ior« and c^aU andiare 
illl de!a% ia bOB^, ob »w^! 

Tbbt ao rivid your Mb from my B^all'lure, 

No B^p4ame tboso iofaots so joyous ana )pure 
jSver bligb't urift ttitflmOly de^jtair. 

This ringi precious bond that proclaimed me your bHdO,’* 
She gare it him gemmed with a tear, 

That deatbi only dea^ irom my hand could divide, 

Oh swear it oa youra shall for ever abide, 

The pledge of a prdmiee so dear!” 

She ceased, aad, subdued by the fond request, 

He swore as his Gerurude required; 

His baud to her bosom sbe feemy pressed, 

Her cbildreu in accents inaudible blessed, 

HelaScra her soft grasp, and expired. 

A TMr named away, and tlie deepest gloom 
Still hung o’er tue widower’s court; 

The lahdmr^ daily wept over the tomb 
Of the he had tost in her beauty’s bloom'— 

Wept oyer his infants’ sport. 

Another, and still those fair children alone 
Could chase the daib cloud from his brow ; 

The ring, on his Anger immoveable, shone. 

And sighing o’er joys that for ever were flown 
He daily repeated bis vow. 

Now blooming and beautiful, witty and gay, 

At his court a fair stranger was seen; 

Sbe sang, every ear was bewitched by her lay:— 

She daim^ with young Zephyr seemed Flora to play t— 
She walked,—*twas me port of a queen. 

The landgrave advanced with iudiflerent air 
This idolised stranger to view; 

He looked, and he said, titough the lady were fair, 

She might not with her, the lamented, compare ; 

And sighing, his glance he withdrew. 

She blushed at the slight, but with female address, 

Whilst tears glistens bright in her eye, 

She stooped the fair infants intent to caress; 

Then said, she adnuted more than words could express 
A passion so constant and high. 

She echoed hfs sighs, and but smiled when be Bmiled, 

She wept o’er me pan^ he had huewn, 

And invited his praises m Gertrude the mild; 

’Till her words and ber wftch’ties his gyiefs had bcgniled. 
Till each thought Oi' his heart was hex own. 

Foi^ten wah Gbrtmde: like visions of night 
His oath from his mind passed away; 

His (fliildren but trouble diis new-born dtflight— 

He exists not, save in the atrangpr’s f^ght, 

His heart, soul, and mind own her sr^ay. 

And now lof the tove^ bmt treiiifnrie,—hdt bsAd, 

The landgrave imp^ttiras sues; 

Sb« blushes 4o heeif Qm uxdooked-foi demand. 

And trembles, and shfinics from so sakamh 4 Wtd, 

Vet cminot hiSt wiidtes refuse. 

All i^filendonr, aH pfKap, fbr the merh 
The hwer provides to ^^tiedss; 

Dumnded m<Mtrn&% dbe amedi l^lem, 

Hich ^phtm) the Ifpithme adattn, 

' / Aktd 'pi ebutuh IMlil tiidsi|i!pbst'^dib. 
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Dtvk rkes tiie swi &uA the pe^iued deshfes 
The laiid]ipn»fe now fosters should crown ; 

Badt ominous temfief^ reprove his %ss i 
But the bride's bluing smile frantie ^assiou luspifrih 
Aud the landgrave defies Heaven's frown. 

The i«elatei who vainly peroMaded deluY, 

Now stands at the mt^r, though loai,h; 

The land^ve, enaiUQured, enulUug, and gay, 
treads iorwarfi the heide in her gorgeous array, 
tJnhee^al of children or oath. 

His rapturous love had bewil^a^d his head. 

His soul on wild surges was tost; 

His droughts upon dreams of the future had fed j 
And when with a ring he the lady shoold wed. 

The riag was forgotten or lost. 

AH gazed in confusion, dll thus spofie the hride; 

“ ^ough lost be the ring you designed, 

Behold on your finger, by Fortune supplied, 

Another, by which the blessed knot may be tied. 

That our lives shall to happiness hind.” 

She said: from his finger with amorous haste 
The landgrave Impatiently tore 
That ring, once the pledge of a love fond as chaste j 
And on his new bride’s taper finger he placed 
The jewel his Gertrude erst wore. 

The bend of dead Gertrude’s connubial love. 

More true than her consort was found; 

His fickle attachment it would not approve. 

And, eager from fingers so false to remove. 

It crumbled and dropped on the ground. 

The bride the fall’n jewel in wander surveyed. 

Whilst over the bridegroom there came 
Her image, last seen in her grave-clothes arrayed, 

The vows he had uttered of love undecayed, 

His children—the loatliings of shame t 

He wept, as he gathered and placed in his breast 
The jewel in fragments that lay; 

Of his vow the renewal he bode all attest, 

His motherless babes to his bosom he presrod, 

And turned firom the syren away. 

Then vainly she languished, she smiled, and she righed 
The enchantment ehe could not renew ; 

Enraged she deported, no longer a bride, 

And be evermore, till the hour that be died, 

To Gertrude's remembrance was true. 


Ca^erine de MediciSf or the Rival JFaiths, Smith and Elder, 


Mnny high Uterw quiUlfiea^s axe 
posaeHMsd by the miter of thi$ volume. 
4monf these mny be reckoned m eluant 
a^ easy alyle, pure and delu^te taste, 
and deep paearch into the very well- 
apriogs of Wfitoiy, by varied and eaten- 
4ve reading* Nor is the infoamatims of 
the anUtor oemfined to the mere know* 
let^e ef hiatoricil events; it embraces 
» dig^t nf the manners mid 


peculimities of the times in which the 
story is Imd, of the chaaracters that were 
figuring on the ftage of the world at that 
eveutfm era, and the motives that indu* 
enced their eoiuiuct; there* is, besidest an 
acute knowledge of the human heart now 
and. then appmfcmt. ^erhapa the belmf 
of a wicked person wag neyer more natu* 
rally^ described, than hy thsae few words 
puf la the mouth of Catheriim de Me* 
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^Bteis. *‘ Oh Antmij, I I«nre *o' fiuth in 
angels, whilst I fear devils!’' 

^th all these excellencies, if our rea« 
ders ask whether so accomplished a writer 
has not produced a veiy perfect work ? 
we must answer, no; for the author has 
mistaken the proper bent of those talents, 
which would leaa to historical biography 
or historical dissertation; there is not 
sufficient vividness of imagination in the 
fictitious part of Uie tale, to produce that 
captivation of dramatic interest, which 
marks a writer of real genius in this 
department. The supposititious lovers, 
fortune-tellers, and villains of the stoiy, 
have not the least originality, and they 
do not blend with the historic charac¬ 
ters; they se'mn faded anti phantom-like, 
and, were it not for the elegance and 
refinement of the sfyl^ would be as 
vapid and tiresome as tfie five hundred 
common romances that are made up of 
black knmhts, lost sons, and convent he¬ 
roines. Too many historical characters 
are brought on the scene for the pur¬ 
poses of romanite, which requires a con¬ 
centrated interest; for instance, the reader 
is no sooner charmed with a scene, in 
which the situation and behaviour of 
Mai^ Queen of Scots, as widow of Francis 
n., is described with no little skill, than 
the lovely queen is withdrawn from view, 
and other portraits are made to glide 
onward in their pla^, that are well and 
fiuthfuUy painted, but which our author 
has not suffidtent richn^ of genius to 
animate into Jite and action. As our 
pages were so lately embellished by a 
portnut of Maw*, in the splendid array 
of queen of France, we extract this 
sketch of her widowhood 
^‘Ontbe'floor of her chamber, in the splen¬ 
did palace of tee Guise, refusing aU conso¬ 
lation, lay Maiy Stuart, the widowed queen 
of Frraoe. Her head rested on her clasped 
hands, and her rich dark hair fell in wild 
disorder over neck. Her grief for the 
time knew no bounds, for she and Francis 
had loved each other wjtii a deep affection, 
and she frit bis de;^ hi^ suddenly de¬ 
prived her of .all ^e^most valued upon 
earth. Yotmg,beaaiifn}, and eutl^iastic, 
she had hut ^ted df h^plneik, when it 
fled her for rirer;. with tJte 'd«»th of 
Francis, variedwd teve^e tririe com- 

memwA iSis shf 4.fxpqrim»oed ; 
for she ^ hup^ 

to 6t'^ ^5(iter#,, at 






miriuM, of vritkh Read Of Loarrine, her 
mother’s sister, was the lady abbess, and 
thete she epqnt m dun solitude (herUvely 
imagination oould bat in support) the last 

J rear of her sqjouni in her mothei^s nati^ 
and, which rite loved with the ardour of a 
young and grateful mind, who had expe¬ 
rienced its generosity, shared its seducing 
pleasures, and felt the richness of its natural 
beauties. The feat of offending the Guises, 
who were too powerful not to be draaded, 
although no longer suj^orted by the crown, 
alone withheld Catherine from urging Mary’s 
immediate tetum to Scotland. Concealing 
her real feelings, she conciliated the Duke 
of Guise, by her affected regard of the young 
queen-dowager, who courteously received 
all Catherine’s hollow attentions, but was too 
clear-sighted to be deceived by them, and 
too prudent not to concmil her disgust. But 
no artifice on the part of could blind 
Catherine to induce a meeting between the 
young King Charles, who was a boy of 
much talent and spirit, and the beautiful 
widow of his brother. There was nothing 
Mary more ardently wished, than to become 
as dear to Charles as she had been to 
Francis; and with this hope she conti¬ 
nually endeavoured to delay her return to 
Scotland.” 


As far as description and narrative go, 
there is great excellence, but the dia¬ 
logue and action are dry and destitute of 
vigour. 

The character of Charles the Ninth 
has been, we think, better appreciated 
than by any other attempt, and we en¬ 
tirely agree in the author’s view of it. 
All iiistorians—that is, all epitomisers of 
general histories of France—sum up the 
character of this unfortunate prince, as 
one of hideous and hardened wicked¬ 
ness : yet they finish by declaring that 
he di^ of grief and remorse, for the 
horrors of, St. Bartholomew’s massacre. 

That he was not a monster of atrocity, 
the Duke de Sully bears witness in his 
memoirs, for he mentions some redeem¬ 
ing traits in his conduct ;^and our author, 
with great delicacy of discrimination, has 
represented him rather as a misled and 
erroneous person, than as a depraved 
wreteb. History, and the reconte of 
crteainal justice, frimish few instances of 
r^oTse and grief of heart, felt by really 
cruel and %lck^ persqns, for the conse¬ 
quences of their conduct; itiaose who are 
syst^mtetically wicked». sel^iun Or ever feel 
regiW'fcw the past; while those who err 
th^u^b weakness or auddea Starts of 
>|i|wrion, which are snoeoeded by better 
Utelingsi ate alone the riotims qi remorse* 
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Thus far have we digressed, lest those 
readers who have never thought of Charles 
the Ninth, may blame the author for 
throwing an entirely new light on a cha¬ 
racter so generally vilified by histoiy. 

The systematic depravity and hardened 
vileness of Catherine de Medicis is very* 
skilfully pourtrayed, and we think our 
author would have been better employed 
in writing this woman’s biography than 
in weaving a romance. The concluding 
scene, being the death-bed of Charles, 
we quote, as a fair specimen of the best 
portion of the work. 

THB MASSA.CKE OF ST. BARTHOnOMBW’S 
DAY. 

Catherine de Medicis’ thirst for power, 
nothing on earth could satisfy. When 
Charles in the flower of his age, lay stretched 
upon his death-bed, the unnatural parent 
felt no compassion fur his suflerings, but 
was only anxious to secure to herself the 
regency, until her darling son Henry should 
return from Poland, to take his brother’s 
crown. The king, disgusted with tlie hard¬ 
ness and pride of her heart, long obstinately 
refused to sign the necessary document wh.ch 
would empower her to act on his demise be¬ 
fore Henry’s amval in France. Charles, 
who had dragged on two years of sorrow 
and suflering, since the fatal eve of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, now felt Uiat his end was fast 
approaching. He had often long interviews 
with his cousin, Henry of Navarre, and was 
entirely waited on by his protestant nurse, 
b'ulda. The anniversary of the dreadful day 
drew near, and Bie king, who could never 
forget its horrors, gi-ew weaker in body, and 
more distressed in mind, as it approached: 
but the impatient queen, fearing that he 
would die before he had signed what she had 
desired, approached his bod to solicit him, 
on the very eve of St. Bartliolomew. Charles 
remembered the day, and turned from his 
mother with dread. 

“ Do you come to witness my heavy grief 
to-night?” he asked. “ Come, then, just 
betore the moon goes down, when my pangs 
are deepest.” 

“ Have you seen Fulda of late?” asked 
the queen, anxious tu change the subject of 
his thoughts. 

“ Aye, I have, and she tells me, that in 
vain is he tempted to commit evil who fears 
his God. Motlier! who was my tempter?” 

“ The devil,” replied Catherine angrily, 
turning from Charles’s fixed look. 

“Ah! then he is here: see! see! the 
lights burn blue.” 

Catherine started, and threw a harried 
glance around the dmost dark apartment, 
and Charles, in a low solemn tone of voice, 
again asked, “ Molker,wlio was my tempter 
to evil?” 

VoL. V.—^No. 2, 


“ Why ask me P” cried the queen j “ you 
knew what was right; blame your own soul 
if you did not wifi it; if sin sits heavy on 
you, bear its curse, nor like a coward shnnk I 
Your hours are numbered: once mote £ ask 
you to sign this paper; it is the last favour 
you can grant to me.” 

“ Madame, my people have endured much 
of evil from my hands; 1 will not leave tiiem 
a curse as a legacy: let them do as they will 
till Henry returns; and you, hoary-headed 
woman! tliink no more of dominion and 
power: repent, repent of your sins!” 

“ Does repentance bring peace ?—are you 
happy?” asked Catherine, with a*’bitter 
smile. “ Talk not to me of repentance: 
sign this paper, and weep till you die. 
Shall I now learn to fear death? No; I have 
seen too much to heed its blackness.” 

“ Can ye not then feel for my living pangs, 
and leave me to sigh alone.” 

“ Know ye not,” replied Catherine, turn¬ 
ing pale as she spoke, “ that 1 have long 
been past feeling!”’ She arose and walked 
in silence to the door. 

“ Stay!” gasped Charles,*' 0 my mother! 
bid me farewell.” 

She turned her head, and with an un¬ 
moved eye witnessed bis strong emotion; to 
his outstretched arms and entreating look, 
she bent her head, and smiling bitterly,said, 
“ Farewell!” 

“ Oh give me the paper,—I will sign it,” 
cried Charles, half rising in bis bed. She 
brought it to him, and for the last time he 
signed his name. Long he looked at the 
feebly traced characters, and sinking back 
upon his pillow, whispered as he gave back 
the paper, “ Now, mother, do not give to me 
% cup like tkatpepave to my brother Francis,' 
mm** 

“ Aye, I pray, if penitential sighs be 
prayers. Oh Fulda,greets my horror! The 
scene of the last slaughter haunts me. 
Sleeping or waking, I behold their agony, 
and hear their cries.” 

“ Yours is a sorrowful, a broken spirit; 
therefore I would have ye hope in the love 
of Christ. He breathed not the terrors of 
the law to tlic poor broken-hearted penitent 
who fell at his feet, and bathed them with 
her tears of anguish; but to her rent soul 
he gave reviving cordial, saying, * Thy sins 
are forgiven.’ ” 

“ O! Fulda, but I have wasted the church 
of Christ: how can I look up to him—how 
can I hope for merev*”’ 

“ He, in dying, forgave his murderers,” 
whispered Fulda, as she hung over the ex¬ 
piring monarch, and wiped the large drops 
of mental anguish from his pale brow. The 
weariness of life, the faintness of death,^ 
stole over him, and clasping the cross, with' 
an expiring ^nitential sigh the ill-fated 
Charies closed bis eyes upon the world. 
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The nftnative contained in the follow- 
in^ pages was discovered amongst the 
papers of an eminent Gennan professor 
after his decease. His motive for never 
having mven it pnblicity during his life 
has not neen ascertmncA. 

Having been one day sent to the 
prison of Heideliich, in Hungary, for the 
purpose of administering the last rites of 
reli^on to a young woman, doomed to 
exprSte at the stake a dreadful crime for 
which she had been tried and condemned, 
and experiencing all that horror inspired 
by the commission of an atrocity unpa¬ 
ralleled perhaps in the anhals of crime, 
I at least expected to find, stamped on 
the features of the prisoner, an expres¬ 
sion of ferocity, something in accordance 
with the blacKness of her soul: but niy 
surprise may be imagined, when, instead 
of that which 1 had anticipated, I beheld 
a young creature, scarcely more than 
twenty years of age, with a countenance 
of perfect calmness and serenity! She 
could not be termed beautifiil; still, the 
perfect regularity of her features, the 
whiteness of her teeth, the mild expres¬ 
sion of her clear, calm azure eye, together 
witli her youthful and innocent appear¬ 
ance, all wrought so puiverfully upon me, 
that, notwithstanding my abhorrence of 
her guilt, I fek interested for her in a 
degree that was perfectly unaccountable 
to myself. She received me with that 
courtesy of manner that at once charac¬ 
terises the gentl<f*oman, and invited me, 
in a low soft voice, to be seated. Then 
it was that, I remarked, for the first time, 
the singular formation of her head; and 
having always been a warm advocate in 
phrenology, I felt strongly tempted to 
put a few questions to her; but recollect¬ 
ing the object of my nmsion, and un¬ 
willing to inflict imnecessary pain on an 
unfortunate fellow-creature, placed in so 
awful a position, I desisted. Entering 
then at once upon the dudes of my 
sacred office, I exhorted her to sincere 
repentance, as her only means of salva¬ 
tion, and to look upon her death with 
finmiess, for it was only ^atonement 
she could make; offiiring the same 
time whatever rel^giDus consolation liw in 
T^h^ she 8pj»e?d?iBd ffilly 
senw^ i>s|^l^uad^a»dei^ced 
® w eteotl^m she was perf^ly 

free'wOih dread, atri|' boo seemed much 


pleased wi^ the consolatory language in 
which I addressed her, answeriBg nae on 
all points with the utmost candour and 
simplicity. Her conduct and appearance 
altogether wound my curmsity to so high 
4 pitch, that at last I ventured to request 
her to relate some of the particulars of 
her life, provided the recital would not 
affect her too strongly. She readily 
acquiesced, observing with a calm smile, 
“ I shall relate to you a series of facts, 
of which the last is the completion. 1 
am at peace with myself; I loved not evil 
for its own sake, but I have been forced 
to yield to the irresistible attraction of a 
propensity that exerted over my mind 
and faculties an uncontrollable sway.” 
Having pronounced these words with 
firmness, for some moments she remained 
silent, and deeply abstracted in thought, 
no doubt seeking to rccal her dreadfui. 
RECOLLECTIONS. She then began, and 
related with the utmost naivete all I 
desired tp hear. These circumstances I 
shall now relate, as briefly as possible; 
sometimes, however, interrupting my nar¬ 
rative, by giving the words of the poor 
unfortunate,—^words that will long remain 
indelibly impressed upon my memory. 

Charlotte Jaiisin was the daughter 
of a farmer, in the service of the Count 
Ourenslaugteu, in Hungary, and the 
youngest of several children. From her 
earliest iiifency, the young Charlotte 
evinced a most extraordinary gratification 
at tlie sight of fire; and would sit for 
hours together, especially on one of those 
soft tranquil iii^ts, unruffled by the 
breeze, contemplating in rapture the 
glorious arch of heaven, studded with 
myriads of bright orbs. Strange also to 
say, the storm, accompanied by the blue 
forked lightning, had even at that early 
age still greater attractioq^ for her, 

“ I was playing,” she said, “ one 
evening, with a number of children be¬ 
fore my father's cottage door, when a 
mmr ran up in the greatest ha^e, to say 
the chfiteau wi^ o« fij** At this intel¬ 
ligence we hastened to a little eminence, 
and the blazing edifice presented itself to 
our view. The castle, sitmile on a rock, 
was wrapped in^ ene^vMt mantle of smoke, 
whence me ^ued in bright and 

spiry wThaths. t esiptot express what 1 
mli; 1 pointed to ifite flames diat' were 
rising majestically towards heaveb, calUng 
them < flying stars,’ shouting andseteam- 
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ing with joy. “ When the devouring ele¬ 
ment buret from the windows, and the 
whole mansion was one vast blase, the 
^ndeiir, the sublimity of the spectacle, 
the mixtute of colours, red and blue, 
filled me with delight; and when the 
building was rased to the grouhd, I turned 
my steps slowly homewards, filled with 
admiration at the splendid sight I had 
witnessed I” 

The events of ibat disastrous night 
made a deep and lasting impnession on 
Charlotte. Two years after, she set fire 
to her father’s cottage, when she experi¬ 
enced the same emotions of pleasure. 
She escaped detection,—for how could 
suspicion possibly have attached itself to 
a child of five years old? 

Her unhappy femily, who lost every 
thing, were for some time in the utmost 
distress. A lady in the neighbourhood, 
finding Charlotte endowed with rare 

a ualities for her age, took her, and with 
le utmost care superintended her educa¬ 
tion. Madame Friedlinbcrgbecame fondly 
attached to her young protegicf who on 
her part was equally partial to her kind 
benefactress. After some time, however, 
the fire propensities of Charlotte again 
began to manifest themselves—^the two 
conflagrations she had witnessed were for 
ever present to her imagination. In vain 
she struggled,—^invain she combated with 
herself: the passion was too powerful 
for resistance. She set off for Vienna 
with her benefactress. At night they 
stopped at a small inn. Charlotte, a prey 
to the most violent agitation, retired to 
rest in the Same chamber with the femme 
de chambre of Madame Fricdlinberg. 
The night was cold arid stormy, and a 
bright fire sparkled in the hearth. Shortly 
afterwards the storm increased, and the 
flashes of lightning kept the room conti¬ 
nually in a blaze. After an hour or two 
the thunder ceased, the sky became se¬ 
rene, the stare shoiie brightly, and the 
fire in the hearth also seemed to bum 
mom briskly. A dreadful delirium seized 
charlotte— she must see masses of fire 
and flame; in short^-a conflagration. 

** I arose sdftl^,” she said, “ and ap- 
pro^hiiig the windbw looked out, and 
perceived the nidon, but shining with so 
cold, so faiqt a light, that she seemed to 
ask ine for fiib. I seized a stocking be- 
lonj^ng to my cenfoanioh, as beih^ the 
most inflammable object within my reach; 
i held it to the fire, and, when igni^, I 
thiew it upon the bed-cuftains> In an 


instant the bed was in Blaze^ thd rifobi 
was filled with snioke: then—then the 
flames burst forth in ail their giotyi curl¬ 
ing, and wreathing, and winding along 
the ceiling,—^how extending themselves 
into graceful pyramids, now meeting joy¬ 
fully like friends after a long absenbC, 
and then again darting asunder. TerfeSa 
awoke, and rushed from the room shriek¬ 
ing. I was also glad to make my escape. 
We hastened to the door of the toobi oc¬ 
cupied by Madame Fricdlinberg; alarmed 
by the smell of fire, and the noise, she 
was up; but having, according to her uSilal 
custom, removed the key from the floor 
of her room, her agitation was so great, 
that she had forgotten where she had laid 
it, and it was not to be found. We en- 
trcaled her to throw herself from the 
window, which was not high; but, alas I 
that means of escape was denied her: the 
window was defended with strong icon 
bars. Shortly the flames burst open the 
door, and swept through the room like a 
hurricane, destroying all before them. 
Madame Fricdlinberg tried to escape— 
she was enveloped in flames, her screams 
were heartrending, and weCe answerbd 
by our cries: in vain she struggled—^in 
vain she invoked the Divine mercy! We 
saw her seize, in her horrible despair, 
upon the now red hot bare, and, itnablo 
to retain them, she fell with a terrific 
shriek. Soon, all that remained of her 
was a blackened and mutilated corse! 
I fell to the earth in a state of insensi¬ 
bility; remedies were quickly applied that 
soon restored me. I was praised for the 
sensibility I hkd evinced, and extolled for 
my affection for my benefactress. I sat 
down and wept bitterly: the dreadful 
fate of her to whom I owed eveiy thing, 
agonised me to the very soul. Still, hor¬ 
rible as it may appear to you, sir, I must 
at this moment confess, that When I 
recollected that her members had ail 
been consumed by the destroying ele¬ 
ment, I felt as if I was inhaling Idnjg and 
refreshing draughts of Some delicious 
neciar. 

«1 was obliged to allow, evku to myself, 
that at the moment When the shrieas of 
the unfortunate Maflame Friefllinberg 
were heard mingling with the erackUitg 
of the flames, the ecstasy 1 experienced 
was a thousand times the more intento. 

« After this cafaaitn^he,” khe still 
bohtifiued, ** 1 remrined for i lefigth of 
time in a state of Hstiess dejemiqb. The 
Cmmt Drivalstmn^ brdtiielr bf Madbme 
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Friedlinberg, received me into his family, 
and took me to Vleijina, where he resided. 
Several years passed without any mani< 
festations of this horrible propensity. At 
length 1 became restless and uneasy; I 
felt agitated at the least crackling of fire, 
and arose frequently at night to gaze 
upon the Starr}' firmament. Anxious to 
combat the increasing danger, I subjected 
myself to a rigid abstinence, ate no meat, 
and took violent exercise in Uie hope of 
procuring some repose; I would also fre¬ 
quently close my; eyes to shut out the 
lightning or the brilliant glare of lamps. 
But all was useless—I could find no rest. 
About this time the family removed to 
the country for the summer, where they 
were joined by a medical friend of the 
count's. Doctor Coiicetti, an enthusiast 
for the system of phrenology, was much 
struck by the appearance of my head, 
which, upon an accurate examination, he 
pronounced to be an absolute phenome¬ 
non. He questioned me closely as to my 
propensities, thoughts, and feelings; but 
recening unsatisfactory answers, he was 
obliged to content himself with observing 
me narrowly, hoping by that means to 
solve the mystery. He had watched me 
closely for the space of ten days without 
success, when one night, during a thunder¬ 
storm, it was discovered that one wing of 
the mansion had been stnick by light¬ 
ning, and was already in flames. The 
family and household were soon assem¬ 
bled, when, unable entirely to conceal 
my satisfaction, 1 attracted the attention 
of the doctor, who followed me closely, 
watching both my movements and my 
countenance.” 

In continuation, she thus described 
that eventful night. 

“ The presence of the doctor, and 
the dread I had of betraying to him ray 
fatal secret, which I saw he suspected, 
enabled me at first to conceal, in great 
measure, my feelings; but when I saw 
the bright and gorgeous flames burst 
forth like liberated prisoners, and rising 
in the air, illumine the scene for miles 
around—when I heard tlie tower beneath 
their fu^ crumble in one vast blazing 
pile,—^wnen 1 saw the livid streaks of 
living fire shoot upwards and dance in the 
air,^ and fall, and re-kixidle and shoot 
again—oh! tiien—*^cn I w^no longer 
mistress of myself: I shouted—I ap¬ 
plauded ^h transport-buttering cries of. 
joy, UH, in ray delirium, 1 roUed upon 
tbeearih in etatasyjtjijmBng the air with 


shouts of joy, and wild and frequent 
bursts of laughter. 

“ The doctor, no doubt, informed his 
friend of the result of his observations ; 
for the next morning the count, under 
pretext of some new family arrangements, 
told me that he could no longer retain 
me in his family. He, at the same time, 
gave me a proof of his friendship, in pro¬ 
curing for me the situation of governess 
in the family of the Baron Carintz. I 
was immediately installed at the chateau 
do Lustras, an old gloomy mansion. The 
daughters of the baron, sighing after the 
pleasures of a metropolis, often com¬ 
plained to me of the dull monotony of 
the life they led. ‘ I wish,* said the 
youngest, one day laughing, ‘ that some 
body would, set fire to this old heap of 
ruins, and then we should go to live at 
Vienna.’ This unfortunate word kindled 
the flame smothered in my heart, but 
not extinguished:—the idea presented 
itself continually to me, pursuing me 
night and day. Eight days after, the 
castle was observed to be on Are: in con¬ 
sequence of a plentiful supply of water, 
the flames wore extingukhed. Some cir¬ 
cumstances, however, occurred to cast a 
suspicion on the governess, and 1 was 
again dismissed. 

“ I then returned to my family, re¬ 
sumed my native costume, and assisted 
my mother in the duties of the house¬ 
hold and farm; and by my obliging, 
intelligent, and affectionate disposition, I 
succeeded in making myself universally 
beloved. 

“ A young schoolmaster in the neigh¬ 
bourhood having demanded my hand in 
marriage, we were united. About a 
twelvemonth afterwards, in order to es¬ 
cape from the noise of my husband’s 
pupils, I returned to my mother’s farm to 
be confined. 

“ Some days after my confinement, my 
mother finding me sufficiently recovered, 
assisted me to rise, and dlac^ me in an 
casv chair near the fire; she herself, 
witn my infant on her knee, came and 
sat opposite to me. 1 never felt so happy 
as when 1 looked upon those two beings, 
dearer to me than all the world beside; 
1 could not refrain from sheading tears. 
The inftint was already asleep, and my 
mother, overcome with the frti^e of con¬ 
tinual watchings, had just dropped into a 
deep and heavy slumber. 1 watched 
them both for some time, and was just 
sinking into a dose myself, when sud- 
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denly I observed the fire cast a bright 
dickering gleam across the features of 
both—an impulse too powerful for resist¬ 
ance took possession of my mind,—I 
trembled from head to foot—led onwards, 
no doubt by some infernal power, I 
stooped, and lifting a burning brand———” 
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“Enough! enough!” I cried, “in 
mercy spare me such horrid detail s --- ” 
# * « * , 

“ Charlotte had been taken in the fact; 
her mother, her infant, the farm, all—all 

had perished in the flames-” 

L. V. F. 


A New Guide to Chess. By the Ilcv Henry Wood. T. Sherwin. 


Before the publication of this little 
treatise, if any person had asked us to re¬ 
commend a good elementary work on 
chess, it would have been a difficult mat¬ 
ter to have pointed one out, by which 
the game was explained (from first placing 
the men) with simplicity and perspicuity, 
so that an attentive learner could acquire 
the first principles without other instruc¬ 
tion. This is well effected by the present 
little work. The marches and move¬ 
ments of the several pieces are clearly ex- 
•plained by engraved iliagrams, and the 
laws that govern them and the game 
properly defined. Among other sensible 
observations, there is one that gives us 
great satisfaction; it is an exordium 


against the silly affectation of saying 
“ check” to the queen,—a dandyism, 
doubtless invented by some modem Fer¬ 
dinand and Miranda, wlio sat down to 
flirt, instead of playing “ in the rigour of 
the game.” We hope ladies will, for the 
future, on the authority of Mr. Wood 
aud their Magazine, forbid any such in¬ 
glorious concessions to be yielded to 
them, but sit down and study the present 
clever little treatise, and then, when op¬ 
portunity serves, beat their cavaliers 
without either giving or taking favour. 

A plate, illustraUve of the game of chess, and 
an historical account of it, are in the Lady’t 
Magazine and Museum foi October, 183S, 
which may be had at our publisher’s.] 


The Cabinet Cyclopaedia: Treatise on Arithmetic. By the Rev. Dionysius 
Lakdner, LL.D., &c. Longman and Co. 


The volume at present before us is 
from the hand of the learned conductor 
of the “ Cabinet Cyclopaedia.” It certainly 
forms one of the most valuable portions 
of the collection, for it may be considcrt*d 
as a fair reasoning treatise on the science 
of numbers. 

It is wonderfully well adapted to assist 


those adults whose arithmetical educa¬ 
tion has been negle< ted. The first chap¬ 
ter gives curious and interesting infor- 
madun on the methods of numbering 
practised by most of the known nations 
of the w<irld, ancient and modern; and 
the treatise is, moreover, extremely enter¬ 
taining to the general reader. 


Enoychpeedia of Gardening. Part VII. By J. C. Loudon, F.L. G. H., &c. 


The history of gardening is concluded 
in the seventh number of this work. It 
has afforded much curious information, 
and is enriched with a great profusion of 
illustrative wood-cuts. Part the second 
is commenced in this number, and con¬ 
tains instructions of great utility to the 
student of the vegetable kingdom. More 
is done in the way of rendering intelli¬ 
gible the difficulties of the system of Jus¬ 
sieu in a very few pages, than in two 
thick volumes that were lately sent for 
our perusal. The author shall be name¬ 
less ; but he did indeed render confusion 
worse confounded, and laid a load on the 
memory too hard to be home. Not so 
does Mr. Loudon: he begins by explain¬ 
ing the necessity for a definite natural 


system, to go hand in hand with that of 
Liiinscus, as descriptive of the figure and 
structure of a plant, in a few syllables. 
He then patiently explains in English, 
the words Va.<iculareSi CofyledoneeBt 
DwotyUdonecBi and Cryptogaima; and 
then, by means of wood-cuts, shows us, 
first, dissections of each division, and 
then groups of each in a state of growth. 
It is not possible for any lady who will 
take the trouble of fixing her mind for 
an hour to the perusal and study of these 
pages, not to obtain a tolerably good 
notion of the natural system (ff botany, 
in its grand divisions of mossy, herba¬ 
ceous, and woody plants. The Linnssmi 
system leaves us ui doubt whether a plant 
is a lowly vetch or a lofty acada; but a 
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third imid, prop^ly applied from the 
nattinl sjrstebi# presents the student with 
a notion of the structure of the plant 
diroogh aU the gt^atione of seed, stem, 
and leaves. Such is the use of the system 
of Jussieu, which, when perfected and 
united to the system of Linnaeus, and 
that of Toumefort, will make a student 
wise in any unseen plant that is duly 
classed. 

Our fair readers must not suppose that 
thdae leajtned men explode or supersede 
hach Other. Very hi from it: Linnsaus 
has invObted a system, which, in a few 
syllahles, precisely infonbs the student of 


the number and posiUon of the anthers 
and pointals of a plant; Toumefort, of the 
shapeof the blossom; and Jussieu^ of the 
structure of the sced^ bark, and leaves. 
Yet each of these great men have left to 
the botanists of the present age the task 
of uniting their labours to form an ap> 
plicable whole. It is and has been a 
favourite object with this Magazine, to 
guide the female mind to those works 
which will afford enlightened information 
without pedantry; and we do not scruple 
to affirm, that Mr. Loudon’s publications 
are eminently qualified to effect this 
object. 


THE OAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 


In the summer of 1831, the Marquis 
Angelo Foscarini was induced, by ill* 
health and an unquenchable desire for 
change of Scene, to visit Dieppe. He 
was a noble of Genoa, and the name he 
bore was long honoured in the annals of 
that proud city, ere she had fallen from 
“ hex h^h and palmy state.” The mar¬ 
quis was accompanied by the Sonora 
Olympia, the only remaining child of se¬ 
veral marriages. 

This lady possessed exquisite-—brilliant 
-’^-daarsiUng beauty. Hercomplexion was 
ibtA clear oUve through which her blush 
0 I maiden loveliness exhibited itself in 
a soft mid delicate bloom. Her eyes 
were dark, full, and flashing, yet tempered 
into meekness by the softness which at 
times beamed from them. Her dark hair 
well accorded with her clime and beauty: 
its silken tresses fell upon a neck of ex¬ 
quisite mpndness, and separated so as to 
shew the surpassing beauty of a forehead, 
high and formed as that which a sculptor 
who loved his art and caught the spirit 
of antiqim times, would give to a bust of 
Minerva. Deli^tely pencilled was the 
darii, riim oudine of her eyebrows; and 
the profile ef her face recalled to 
hncy that in its Grecmn contour the 
eye beheld the features of some Athenian 
maiden <d ffiat early time when the wo- 
mmi of Greece might seem true models 
for the forms of with which her 
seulpters delighj^ iW period and he- 
wild^ed Then the lip s—so beau- 
tffiilly 8imarate4, yet trajo^ung ever and 
anen with the uppplse-woms which 
epnmg to their popials, and—-so sensitive 
WiU her maiden cadence—4oo often died 


away unuttered. When she spoke, how 
beautifully fell the music of her voice 
upon the listener’s ear,—like the far-off 
strain which floats upon the waters, and 
hushes the air to silence, that such sweet 
melody may be heard. So with the beau¬ 
tiful Olympia; in the rudest crowd, amid 
the noisy din of society, her gentle ac¬ 
cents came, refreshingly, upon the senses, 
and were scarcely breathed ere they com¬ 
manded that quick and hushed silence 
which is the sweetest tribute of respect¬ 
ful attention woman can receive. Nor 
was this all: her form was moulded in 
the loveliest grace that beauty ever pos¬ 
sessed—as it were, a visible atmosphere 
around her. Her features were surpass¬ 
ingly lovely, as those described in the 
thrilling wdids of poetry, or dreamed of 
in the vision of high imagination. But, 
besides this, her mind, naturally strong, 
intelligent, and vigilant, had been culti¬ 
vated with cxtraordinaiy care. She had 
all the accomplishments—^music, paint¬ 
ing, dancing—^which the warm south 
delights in, with others of more solid 
worm which she cherished in the north. 
With the page of poe^—^whether of her 
own or otiier countries—she was familiar: 
history unveiled its marvels to her view, 
and not in vain. In a word (for there 
is no occasion to catalogue her accom¬ 
plishments), Olympia Eoscarini was an 
extraordinary woman. Rare as was her 
beauty, .still more tare was the height of 
cultivation by which her inteUeet had been 
elevated. 

Italy could scarcely boast a&irer flower. 
Yet, jg^t as Was her Other’s pride in the 
exquisite beauty and yet more surpassing 
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»c«QmpUshi|^ei|it» of his 4wghter, sho ijiras 
to hiw the pause of endless and 
TBxeUop. The marquis, if the truth must 
be told, prided him^lf on his high des- 
^nt, and cherished deep and unavailing 
regre^ because, from want of a male heir to 
perpetuate it, in his person would expire 
a title which, originally won by the sword 
in a hard-fought field of fame, had been 
transmitted through long centuries in a 
right line, acquiring fresh laurels from 
many who boro it. He would have given 
all his fortune, immense as it was,-~-he 
would have fed upon water and a crust, 
—^he would even have laid down his own 
life, or sacnficed that of his daughter, 
much as vyas his fitful and wayward love 
for her,—to have a son, by whom the 

{ iroud name of Foscarini might bo saved 
irom extinction. To perpetuate that name 
was with him a passion: the failure of 
that engrossing wish almost drove him to 
despair—almost perilled the safety of his 
faculties. 

The Marquis Angelo Foscarini had 
been born to extensive possessions: these 
he had much increased by fortunate mar¬ 
riages. Before he had attained the age 
of sixty years, he was the widower of two 
noble Roman dames, and had also fol¬ 
lowed to the grave a daughter of the im¬ 
perial house of Austria. Of all his chil¬ 
dren only one had survived—and he 
cursed his fate and gnashed his teeth, in 
his splendid solitude, as he thought that 
the sole survivor was only a daughter. 
Years roiled on,—the excitements of pub¬ 
lic life had lost their spur,—the snows of 
age had blanched his hair,—^the touch of 
time had robbed his cheek of its bloom, 
and his heart of its freshness of feeling; 
he felt that, with swift steps, death was 
rapidly approaching; and he had a fever- 
dread of thinking on the final hour which 
was to huny him from time into eternity. 
So, to diminish cares,—to dissipate the 
ever-present dread of death—^the last of 
the Foscarini plunged headlong into the 
vortex of society, and strove to conquer 
ewe by mirth. 

The whiid of pleasure delighted for a 
season, but soon cloyed. He next had 
recourse to the exmtement of play. He 
staked wealth iqpon the cast of the die, 
aud usually lost. At first he played to 
divert bis thoughts; soon, to win back 
(oh, fruitless pursuit!) the treasure he 
had lost. If at times the thought of 
bis dau^ter fiashed across his mind, he 


would stiU the involuntary rutpatubvance 
with a ^‘Tush I—a prl-*-®. woxnfnv-4htre 
will be enough for her. Wbat n 

child of eighteen do with all piy ^icee 
—roy jew^—^my pictures—my gwd ? J 
collected wealtii, long age, tp be erupyfil^ 
by my heir. Now, 1 have none; let ^ 
go how it may. Come on—come on, it 
is rain to think of it; perhaps I may cfio 
to-mormw; there will be enough left ^ 
a girl.” 

Olympia was aware of her father’s reck¬ 
less mode of Ufe. Indeed, he took no 
pains to** conceal it from her. Too regard¬ 
less of how he wounded hersentiti'*'® 
ings, ho incessantly complained, in her 
very presence, of his disappointment in 
not having a son, and cursed her mother 
—herself^ometimes he cast impreca¬ 
tions even on his own head. Olympia 
was all gentleness and love to him,—for 
she felt that he was still her fether,—but 
these made little impression on a heart 
which hourly seemed to become more 
ossified. To her the false pride which 
debased his spirit was too fiimiliarly exhi¬ 
bited. Yet sometimes this love and gen¬ 
tleness would subdue even his heart of 
pride. When he saw her wee|dng bit¬ 
terly—^her hands clasped in most unfeigned 
sorrow—^when he beard her implore him 
to bestow kind words upon her, and en¬ 
treat pardon for the involuntary crime of 
being a woman, he would cease his re¬ 
proaches, aud looking with tenderness 
and admiration on the grac^ul form bent 
in humble entreaty before him, would 
forget his wrath, press a fathers kiss 
upon her brow, and abruptly leave the 
apartment. 

In fact, he did love Olymiua. Not, 
indeed, with pure, paternal love—for all 
the father was lost in the son whose youth¬ 
ful remains, long since, he had committed 
to the grave—but be loved her becaime 
she was a being of whose beauty, grace, 
and attractions he felt very ptoud. On 
that account he obliged her to accompany 
him wherever he went—on that account 
he had refused the richest offers which 
the admiring nobles Austria and Italy 
had made. With him pride was the first 
and the last; that pajuaon made him ex¬ 
hibit the daughter who, but for that, 
might have wasted her bloom in the soli¬ 
tude of a coBvmit. While she was with 
him—^the object oi umversal admkatien 
—his pr^ was gratified, she wosIm. 

Rjemaiti with me yet a Httie 
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he would say to her, " it will be time 
enough for you to wed when 1 am gone." 

At Dieppe he plunged yet deeper than 
ever into excesses, alike unsuited to his 
years and his declining health. To the 
wine-cup and the fatal attractions of the 
gaming-table he devoted the night: in 
the morning it was his wont to bathe in 
the sea, and thus recruit his strength for 
the renewed carousals of the evening. It 
chanced one morning, when the sea was 
more boisterous, and his frame more ener¬ 
vated than usual, being oveipow^ed by a 
monstrous wave, he was dashed, fainting 
and breathless, on the beach. The next 
rush of the tide would have borne him 
out into the midst of the eddying current, 
without the power of existence, if a young 
man, who happened to be bathing near 
the spot, had not dashed forward and res¬ 
cued him. Foscarini, on his recovery, 
recognised his preserver as a young officer 
in the Austrian service whom he had 
known at Vienna, aitd whose attentions 
to Olympia had caused him serious unea¬ 
siness. Yet he owed his life to this gen¬ 
tleman now: so, when the young Ger¬ 
man ashed permission to wait upon the 
marquis at the hotel, to inquire ^ter his 
health, common courtesy dictated an as¬ 
sent, however cold, to the request. 

The young German was in love with 
t>lympia more than ever; but he was now 
too expert in the ways of the world to be¬ 
tray that love, as he once before had 
done. He met and accosted Olympia 
without trepidation, and the received him 
without much embarrassment; he hod 
paid hei the usual compliments of society 
with every politeness, and she returned 
them in the same unsuspicious manner. 
From all this Foscarini did not doubt 
that although the youiig man once en¬ 
tertained a passion for his daughter, its 
very hopelessness had caused its cure 
long since. Accordingly, the coldness 
with which he received him was soon 
dissipated; and, in less than a month, 
who such friends as the Marquis Angelo 
Foscarini and Stephen Uterclio I By 
degrees, the marquis had formed an at¬ 
tachment for the young man,-—made him 
his confidant,—^revealed to him the secret 
cause of his reckless mode of life, and laid 
open to him all that bitterness of heart 
which he vainly attempted to hide from 
the world beneath the mask of gaiety. 
In a word, Stephen soon knew all his 
past and present life. His baffled hopes— 


his secret sorrows—his undying regrets— 
his deep remorse at times—^talent and 
wealth thrown away—all were unhidden 
from this young man. 

To him, also, Olympia revealed all 
that she knew. Long since,—^when they 
first met at Vienna,—she had given her 
heart to Stephen Uterclio. Its chief 
wish now was to draw her father from the 
debasing pursuits which confirmed his 
ill health, and were hourly wrecking ’ his 
fortunes. With this hope she eagerly 
proposed a plan, by which the marquis 
might be detached from his vicious habits: 
it was a most innocent conspiracy of the 
two lovers against the marquis,—a plot 
to scduie him back to the paths of honour 
and virtue. 

Stephen had become so necessary 
to the marquis, that he spent every 
evening in his company. He hu¬ 
moured his eagerness for play, and, in 
consequence, became one ox the most 
adventurous gamblers in Dieppe. The 
end was thaf. in one month he had lost tu 
Foscarini whatever money ho could com¬ 
mand. He told this to Olympia, who 
was well pleased to find that her father, 
at least while he was winning Stephen’s 
money, could not lose his own. She 
supplied her lover with money, which, 
with his usual bad luck, he lust. The 
more he lost, the better was the marquis 
pleased with him ;—Foscarini—once 
the rival of princes and the pride of courts— 
could now be excited only by the heated 
flush of wine,—could find happiness only 
in winning that gold, which had once* 
been the slave of his will, and now was 
the ruler of his heart. But at last the' 
fickle goddess. Fortune, deserted her 
recent favourite. 

There is a continental game called' 
brelan, of which the marquis was pas¬ 
sionately fond. He apprised Stephen 
of his predilection, and the German lost 
no time in discovering that it was the most 
interesting game in the world. Up to 
this time he had lost above ten thousand 
louis, when, one evening, he came to 
Foscarini with his mind fixed on his 
course of action. He brought fifty hnns 
with him —aM that he could procure. 
This money came from Olympia,—it was 
the whole which she could give. Her 
allowance from her father was splendid, 
and it had been the lovers’ plot to keep 
the marquis at play with Stephen alone. 
They expected that at last Stephen 
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would have aiii' e^^ ish«« of luck. Bat 
they were tod akaguine in their hopes. 
Instead of alternate good fortune, wnich 
while it amused the marquis would really 
not diminish his wealth, Stejphen had a 
constant run of ill luck. When he had 
taken the last fifty louis from Olyiqpia, 
his words were, “ Fortune has foiled 
our good intentions. One triah-^ne 
more trial: if I lose this, I shall play 
no more. I shall demand you in mar¬ 
riage; and should Foscarini refuse his 
assent, you see me no more in thb life.” 
Olympia tenderly embraced him* ^he 
shed many tears at his departure, for she 
dreaded that her father would reject the 
suit of her lover, and she knew Stephen 
well enough to dread that he would keep 
his resolution of never again seeing her. 

The evening glided on, and, at last, 
cards came in. They sat down to play. 
Stephen and Foscarini were opponents, 
as usual. At the same table with them 
■were two planters from the Havannah, 
the captain of an English merchantman, 
and a Parisian banker. Stephen com¬ 
menced with ten louis^take followed 
stake, and in a very short rime he had 
only ten louis remaining. He was full 
'of agitation. Foscarini, never dreaming 
of the near approach of his yom^ friend 
to utter poverty, rallied him upon the 
lowness of his stakes. With a trembling 
hand he placed the remainder of his 
money upon the table. Fortune favoured 
him with a pair-noyal of kings, and he 
won a hundred louis from the Parisian 
banker^ Luck continued, and by five 
the next morning ho bad gaiined 2(>0,000 
piastres: the banker had won 80,000; 
the Englishman, 20,000; and each of 
the planters 5,000. Foacarim hid lost 
the whole / The party separated, after 
agreeing to resume the game at night. 

Night came—the morning’s play was « 
child’s play in comparison to that which 
now came on. It wouW be tedious to 
trace the gradual loMes ,of the marquis. 
He lost all that he possessed. First went 
his ancestral palace at Genoa—then hie 
Florentine casino—country-house by 
the banks of the Bretita—his Rmnp 
villas—his jewels-^fl, all weiie,lost ir¬ 
recoverably. ] Yet'hi pl^ayed on, untfl 
day dawnOd and aw(die him to a sense of 
all that he had Ipsfe—of the utter imin he 
had made. Yhe pale beams of tlm 
morning struck In through the crevices 
and played upon ihe wall, in striking 
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contra^^ wim tqe dim li^t of %e,expir¬ 
ing tajpeW. Of the sixplttj^em who had 
home part in the, deep pU^y of ihe night, 
four resembled marble statues rathet man 
human living beings. The gold was 
piled up as mountain^ — bonds and 
contracts lay there in confusion, and they 
sat amidst them, still and statue-like, 
the unaccustomed excitement of play 
having actually rendered them mute and 
motionless with astonishment at the for¬ 
tunes there lost and won. 

Stephen and the marquis alono retained 
the power of spirit, action, utterancewi— 
Most fearfully appalUng was the expres¬ 
sion of the old man’s connteaance, when, 
at last, he found himself stripped of every 
thing. Fixing his blood-shot eyes upon 
Stephen, who had won nearly rour-fifths 
of all that had been lost, he said, in e 
tone which sounded like the mending 
mutterings of a thunder-^rm, “ Sir, all 
that I have is yours. I trust you will h® 
a most gentle creditor. These gentlemen 
have won a very trifle; but you—houses, 
lauds, jewels, gold—all, even to the vmry 
chairs we sit on, are passed from me.— 
At this moment, you, without moving 
from your seat, may say, perhaps will 
say, ‘ Old man, depart from my presence 
—^from my house r ” 

“ But allow me ——” 

“ Allow me, sir, to speak. I have lost 
ray we4th—all; but my years and these 
grey hairs may yet entitle me to be heard. 
Perhaps you wish for my absence I You 
may wish to count over your new wealth. 
You may —” 

“ Indeed, sir, —" 

“ Again, I say, let me speak. I think 
we met at Vienna ? I thina, young man, 
that on one occasion I gave you to un- 
dersttmd that your attentions to my daugh¬ 
ter were not acceptable to me ?”■ 

“ My good sir, — - — **, ! 

“ You loved my daughter then. Deny 
it not. I heard yen swear,' on your 
knees, to, love-her alw:^ I had the 
power then to say,- and Ididsay, / Love 
her noC -But ynu did love her. Did 
you not ?” . *'' 

** I thought so. . Do you love herstUl ? 
Speak with your lips what your cheeks 
changing hues, plready tell me. Young 
man,',dO you Jove w daughter still ?’’ . 

. Have my life/’ , 

** It is W^t I have one stake left. 1 
WILL PLAY Ybw fOR MY DAUGHTSR !*’ 




fatif iUaU^ on tb^ Wkifstt^ til^ 
tQdi^eat, and ^ ir«$ piatt^ evidsiit^ 
hom thdr lools, tbM ^d not 
Stephen to j^ia^r. The ’f^ng Bian'$ 'ftwe 
lighted up with eiBost joyous exji^ession s 
he attmnpted to throw hhnsetf ipto the 
arms of Iho manjids, but xu>thi^ tsputd 
sm^p^ thoAmdltw^ wiUi whidi he was !«*■ 
pulsed. StSl, not neeopiidBg tha$ hk 
success had dhaeged .Wi into, a moot bit¬ 
ter eDemy« Steph^ea Uterd^o drew hipi- 
seif up to his lull with equal prides 

and in an earnest tone readied to Fosca- 
rini,—Sir^ if yon wJU have die for a 
son-in-law, here* at this moment, 1 hum¬ 
bly say, in the presence of these gmiUe- 
men* take baek alt that chafimi has robbed 
you el’. I fair, h<mev«ir,4aat I entreat 
in vain,” . ^ 

** Indeed you do," answered the mar¬ 
quis, passionately. 

There was a pause for some minutes. 
“ Well, then," said Stephen with calm¬ 
ness, ** 1 acce^ your proposal. 1 will 
stake any sura you think proper to 

fi*.' 


hot a Ib^ I' ‘. ,g^^enlen 

wh<^ ,hid^,'(Hth gol^ aimut jdo^- 
ii^, whether I have leal; hothiae! tnok 
at wnnr own spoiia hnaj^d before yon, 
and aak if t have Iq^ noting 1 Think 
that l .hate sold my daught^ as a gam¬ 
bler’s last stake—t^ 1 liave forfeited my 
hoimuF—4hat 1 hare wrecked my own 
setf-esteem, and say whether 1 hare lost 
nothing. Net a word 1 Think not that 


1 mean to eacite ymir cam|>asaon. Thank 
Ood, a Foscartni need not yet stoop so 
low as diat. No, if my manner—^if my 
tears say sd, then my manner and my 
tears belie roe.” With these words he 
quitted the apartment. 

Stephen was left alone. It was eleven 
in the forenoon. He collected all the 
contracts which the marquis. had drawn 
out, threw them on the hearth, and burned 
them to ashes. He then wrote a note to 
Olympia, informing her of what had oc¬ 
curred, mid how he had thus released the 
marquis from all his obligations. His 
cheek was feverish, and he stoolfed oat 


The bystanders uttered a maitnur of 
horror. Foscarini glanced at them with 
stmm contempt: he looked at the cardk 
before him, and replied to Stephen,— 
“ Whatever .you please.” 

Agmn there was cm awful pause. ** 1^ 
will stake agamst yoim daughter all tUbst' 
I have hare wtm from you—all that I 
possess beside,m the werid, even to the 
expectancy of the haring which my fa¬ 
ther may bequeath to me," 

“ It is well,” said the marqcds. 

They sat down. The osarquis threw 
his hamd cards: ft was ^a palridreyal of 
aces, i^ephen d^iiayed me same. The 
cards weva '^eaft again; Tim mwrqule 
showed a pair-royal of tens: in Stephens 
hand were the foipF.kings.- ** *1^0 gSme 
is yours !" was involantaiity fxclc^ed 
by the bystimdecB. a:Thegaineisyon]^r 
echoed the masqwb in a Oahn tone < ft 
was the mi^nasa of dOi^«ft’« 

Fearful that somewroadftdooene nrig^ 
ensue, the b^tanders prepared to4e|||teiri. 
Bat, at the moment ci taking Imive of 
the marquis, they pau8qd‘-H^tM»hftfter, 
who had just lost his cUkt on the tiwn ci 
a caifd, was subtkied to teaps—the rioh 
man was on a level wfth ijite beggar. 

Stephen drew near kihiu wad vtSth 
all hft woftted kftulues«i» 
qme, .coneil^r aH dnft hla-^ied ■' 


towards the beach, in hopes that the 
fresh air froxn the sea might cool it. 

Scarcely had he advanced fifty paces, 
when he round himself iu the midst of a 
dense @rowd. Some labourers were car¬ 
rying on a litter a mwa who had just been 
rescued from the wavro by the fishermen. 
It was Foscarini, who, maddened by his 
losses, had cast himself in the sea. 

A tew weeks after this, Stephen Uter- 
dio was entering his htftel, on his return 
ftom a fashionable so»r^c, when the por¬ 
ter mformed him that two persons were 
in hte apartments, and (it now being 
nddniglii)> bad been writing few him there 
fop Some time. He ascended the stairs, 
and iairu-4he toarquis and his daughter. 
• ** tkmditliros, pre^nce here at so 

iriseasonable an hbnr surprises you, sir," 
said FbOcIriiri driOteratel^ « However, 
tMsftfterriewnnwthavetakenplace sooner 
Of later. GOmbHag bots, you know,” 
added he, wirit a Mttear smile, mmthe 
mid. 8ft, yon havn wm tey dau^ter. 

‘ft hOt^i bring hot to 3 ^. f have 
used ho^foroe foi conduct herhfthar. She 
fi^Unved fof oi^ltear own free wSl. Did 
you not, Otymjpia . 

He tmrite with a cold sneer upon his 
lip. His daughter co^ not answer for 
her tears. ' 

After a Kttie pauae> ha fesoutod—^ 1 



1105 i.mxtsia, 

ftiirli 040—4W^ i 1 
never ackt^dede^e 0e 
law. Ybtt tbie rt 0 t of ffoble mood—at 
ledsi oot of 0ac4 Mood as nug^tinaie '0^14 
a l^osoarini. '^our OlsMpla can only be 
yours at tny death i for ipy s#ke» she will 
not be so befofe>«-for her own, she will 
never be your ndstre^. However, 
is yours. You will pensfelve, &it sir, 
that there is something to pky for 
yet.” ‘ » 

Having thus spoken, he arose firom his 
seat, and deliherately locked die door of 
the apartment. This beii^ doUe, he 
threw the key through the ^ndow into 
the street. “ Now for revenge 1” he ex¬ 
claimed, in a terrible tone, and with the 
fiery glance of the mtmlac. He produeed 
a pair of pistols. ** Mark toe!—both of 
these weapons 0 x 0 unloaded. They are 
alike. 1 will load one: we will coniound 


ifteh ttdce 

one^ 'aiftl'dt44r''i^ 

metoofit. , iThera—the jektdi, fi ‘fekded 
now. If 1 slay you, toy naught iNtoitos 
to me: if you knl me, dlympla toay wed 
her father’s touVderer, if she n^ill,” 
Stejphen attempted to speaks and rose 
to call for assisUmce. Advance but one 
step—utter but one word/’ shrieked dm 
infuriated old man, « and I fire this jds- 
tol into mV daughter’s heart.” 

He mane Stephen take a seat imme¬ 
diately opposite to him—so dose that 
their ^es almost touched. Olympia lay 
on the ground in a swoon. Each took a 
pistol'—at a given word the loaded wea¬ 
pon Was discharged —>-4 

R. S. M; 

[The cirmttostanee on which the above 
story is tounded, is related in French, by 
M. A. Luchet, as having actually occnr- 

red .3 


Stdh, m Ze Doeteur Noir. By Count ALfREb dr VltJNit. 


^ This celebrated French Work was re¬ 
viewed in our Magasine more than 
eighteen months back, when its jplan 
was described; subsequendy, it has been 
reviewed by “ Blackwooci,” and some ex¬ 
tracts were translated, illustrative of the 
French revoludon. 

We are induced to give die following 
extract, which has not been before the 
English public, as it is desmiptive of die 
fashions of the last century-—a style of 
dress that is gaining ground rapidly in 
the present day 

** Mademoiselle de Coulangto Was reclin¬ 
ing one day, at Iriunott, aflM dinner, on a 
couch of tapestry, her head towards die 
chimney and her feet towards the window. 
The king (LoUls the FlfWnth)^ was repdslhg 
on another sofa, in a rituaden jpeeiiety the 
reverse—his feet towards die ^imhey ana 
head towards the witidew. Both fhtoe dls- 
tinguufhed MrsdnagVs tottV Bill ditosedh- 
he in fed hetos hnd sQk stochlnesishein 
slippers, with heels htohes hi^, atol 
gold-oloclmd atoddofn. Jto<bfr,ltow«sl«a, 
bited to a me, adoto^ 

with eoutt iimaeis 

hand and aai^, ^ htot&% k to hto 
hand and ydwim^^.'* 

(Here Steflo (eU ashatoM of fetoilto> 
ing recumbent undef bk (jibopy, «n4 91^ 
upright) 


** The sun entered the room to full splen¬ 
dour, for it was not three hours past noon; 
its rays were blue, for they passed through 
graod curtains of that colour, 'fhere were 
four very high windows, and four very long 
blue .rays, each of which formed a sort of 
Jacob's ladder, in which moved incessantly 
myriads of golden atoms, like imtits ascend¬ 
ing and descending; toexe the beautiful 
Mademoiselle de Coulanges was todtoently 
watching. 

** jShe was at once the prettiest, the weak¬ 
est, the tenderest, and the least known of all 
tke favourites of touts the Fifteenth. A 
most lovely person that Mademoiselle de 
OoulangM. I will not undertake to say that 
die had a soul, beoattse I never heard her 
say ^y thing that cotod eonfinn such an 
assertion, and that was the very reason why 
her toailerlovaihevsawei}. AndVrhtom 
toe world was a soul Wanted tor at Trianon ? 
Not to meditato' mi nonoiir, remoriie.prin- 
dpla^ edueatoto, tolfoiacrifioes, tomily ie- 
gtok, tofiTS tor toe totore, and cgto^ft tor 
one's stof. All toese litanies of a virtuous 
eduoafion as SA Cyov wemm^odad to the 
eorruftosg atmoi^phereof a eaun.'’ 

Ii0r(i> is OMNI nf rim most toteUa^mri 
dia lcgw es rim lair fanrierfiy was |||Sr 
ktmwtttohehi letsW" 

^ * Aki tire; do tiitok iliai Odd Will 
dvm txardas ana?’' 

Hsismvwy 
^ ^ ^ lasdea 
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Btuychpa^ia rGeogtaph^^ 


“ < Oh! yes, wo ie/fe, you wUi eontriv? 0 et4queU» of this «ourt ijoinuet was never to 

do that, for you are so good-natured.’ turn her back to ihe/oute«*i, in which the 

“ ‘ What unh^py results from my good king was supposed to be seated. But this 

education at St. Cyr ?* was the most difficult a^dr she had e?er 

“'Very good one; all youroompanioos undertaken in hex life; and once, in the 

are well married, and So shall you be in midst of her manmuvres, she became so en- 

time.’ . , tangled in her own drwery, that, in a 'fit of 

“ ‘ Ah ! my poor motbar will. die; my impatience, she tore off the long train of a 

conduct will kill her.* court robe that she had taken such pride, a 

“ * She shall be a marchioness; and, if few minutes before, in making cwculate 

that is not enough to keep her alive, slie round and round the room.. To console 

shall be a duchess with a Mboteret.* * herself for this affiietiou, she began the 

“ ‘ Ah! sire, you are veiy generous; but pleaung occupation of dressing for tbe day 

heaven —— ’ anew, and habited herself in a new suit—a 

“ ‘ 1 never saw it fitter or clearer than' robe of brotauled azure-eoloured silk, with 

this morning since the 1st of last June.* gaudy little rosettes all over the corset, 

“ Thus were the pleadings of conscience wi“?8 on the back, and a earquoU (quiver) on 

stifled in tbe bosom of this young and most each shoulder, and a diamond butt^fly 

guileless of all sinners. Never was there a among ^e powder of her hair, 

disposition of moio unruffled sweetness; and This was c^led Psyche; and the costume 
she passed day iffto day without being dis- huntress, and was the 

turbedbya single thou^t,nrthe.6hadow of height of the fashion. . , ,, 

one. She never troubled heinelf os to what “ ^ow some mah^ant court wit bad de¬ 
female ikvourites had preceded or might sue* dared tha^ though Mademoiselle de Cou- 
ceed her; she nevOT felt a pang of jealousy, langes had beautiful eyes, they were odd ones, 
or entertained a thought of melancholy, both were not of the same shape and co- 
When the king did not visither, she amused Nothing be more unjust; ffiey 

herself with dressing, powdering, and frjz- were of a languishing softness, of the shape 
zling her hair; and that great occupation of almond, and both exactly alike; they 

the day being finished, she gravely admired hod never been known to shed a tear but 
herself for some time, then made a grimace ouce, and that was when M. Ilorat de Cu- 
iii the glass, showed her teeth, smiled, and * great brote dragoon-oflic«,< 

bit her lips, pricked the fingers of her maid kicked her cat, Znlme. ^ese dark almond- 
with a hair-pin, and burned all her papif- shape eyes were half closed under long white 
loftet one by one; then, with the playful eyelids, that cast a slight shadow over her 
folly of a little child, she would put rouge pink cheeks; her lips were rather cherry than 
on her nose and patches on her eyelids; coial-colour^; her and neck the 

then, in an excitement of spirits, she tottered perfection ol white and blue; and her waist 
round the room on her hign heels, and every tightly laced, that a child of twelve years 

one must have wondered to have seen her scarcely needed both hands to span it; 
little feet move so fast wiOi such impcdi- “deed, it did not seem thicker than the 
ments as were about theta ; she would then ota’*** of enormous nosegay, which 

make a pirouette in the middle of the room, eemtnre. Then she had 

which inflated her dress till it looked like a p^ty hands, with a dimple at each 
balloon, and then she laughed till she could and round elbows, veiled with lace 

not stand. Once, in a dav of more serious ruffles of tentiers. . - t? l 

ocoupation, she practised danci^ a minuet Such is the portrait of a rrench court 
with lappeiil and a long traiH. fliepoint of beauty of the last century. 

EncycU^eediuofGmgraph^* Part 4*. , By Hugh Mukray, Esq. Irfmgman & Co. 

The contents of the fourtil number of publications of the kind; it has, likewise, 

this excellent work conq^^ an epi- maity other attractipns. The maps are 

tomised account of the English country smaltbut that delhct ie cjsviated by the 

and their capitals, ifiustrRte^. by wood- names being refi^r^ by numbers to a 

cuts of the cathedrds and pifndpal build- printed Bst. Thus t]^ inconvenience of 

ings. The third ch^tev is deve^ed to folded sheets is obviated; and each map 

Scotland, its particulBr geomraphy and being a wood-esut, b inCimorated with 

gdjfcogy, and a desciiptatm of wie counties the printing of the tfoHu Thb b a great 

therein. The fourth chapter ns in advantage for young who, t^ing 

like manner through Ireland. .'I^e fifth thdlr gcogrtfobial unsiod from larM at- 
18 commenced with the geography lasses; wfll be glad to study from the vo- 

map of prance. Tbs geolt^ ufwis work, lutoe which wiH imt bp;l»ble^ to the de¬ 
mo^ renders it to all focem^nt ^folded maps. 


* A peeraM who pmi|i 
prv|i||iseioCffi« 


" . , . . .. 

’ ‘Meitiret, wta permitted tS eit on a stool in the 



EARLY SCENES REVISITED. 


BY 6. R. CARTER. 

l^aw beautiKil it Memory, when she bids 
The spirits of tbe spectrsi pest sasume 
1‘beif irontsd Ugbt and loveliness!—To mo 
Her imsges eopvoy a voioeless charm, 

Which, like the spring that gushed from Horob’s rook. 
Breathes hfa Upon the heart. 

Upon the deep—I guze upon the deep— 

When England’s oak leviathans are moor’d; 

Within whose walls the fatal thunders sleep, 

'That won submission from the tyrant’s sword. 

The sunlit hills and corn-fields are restored 
In all their rich profusion to mine eye; 

And, as the streams a gurgling sound afford. 

The echoes of the ancient woods reply. 

And, mellow’d by the winds, in distailce softly die. 

How sweet to muse upon the vale beneath! 

The breeze of Evening wantons with the flow’rs. 

And heaven ne’er wafted more delightful breath. 
Dispensing coolness o’er these gentle hours. 

The gifts of Nature are the noblest dow’ra. 

For sage or poet—lo! the giant trees 

Exult like Titans, conscious of their pow’rs, 

And calmly sleep the blue expansive seas, 
flow vain the toil of art to picture scenes like these! 

When Poesy attnnes the thoughtful heart 
To feelings beauteous as some iioly dream, 

At her command what kindred phantoms start 
To life and memory in the poet’s theme; 

And riiose wlio quaff from her Pierian stream 
The draughts that immortality confer, 

Should keep with proper reverenpe and esteem 
The sacred gifts assigned to them by her, 

And at her shrine alone remain a worshipper. 

What peaceful harmony pervades the scene 
On which mine eye dilates:—the distant sound 

Of lofty woods, that crown tlie hills with green, 

Is scarcely broken by the winds around; 

From bank to hank the joyful waters bound, 

Tinged witli the hue which summer skies infuse: 

Oh! surely on tliis quiet spot of ground. 

The meditative spirit of the Muse 
A fitting hauut for her imaginings might choose. 

And here the heart may dedicate its song 
To subjects worthy of its hallowed striugsi 

And nuse the soul above the sensual throng. 

Who dim the tight of Virtue’s Seraph.wiugs. 

The purest impulse of devotion springs 
Amid the fervont of the votive strain ; 

How beautiful is genius! when it brings 
The f(Rms which Daith has bound in icy chain, 
Before nur eyes in all their loveliness again. 


KRASINSKJ; Oil, MODERN SCENES IN POLAND. 


(Cimetuiei fimn page 8S.^ 


From this ni^t fotward I Altefost lived 
at the Koredu palace: for if a Single 
day passed that I did not present ipy^, 
a visit from Count Adnan, or a billet 


full of playful recYdabhes from Natalia, 
never lElili^. to ^ve the most Eat- 
tepring proof ^t',my absence vm hlu 
Count Ktsredd's deportment was that of a 





father towards a beloved 
tibn bo often be^wed ,p|»§n 
sornetunes I thought he used the ferth 
^th a de^er emjihasia than bdooged 
merely to ffienjdsbip. At those mdttw^ts 
my heatt beat with a strongs piilsaldon, 
a glow came upon my chee^ and 
ncss to my CTes,—for he spoke in the 
presence or Katalial 

The often expressed wish of nay father, 
that I should naaiiy & Ppli^ woman, 
which had hitherto opposed to me but 
as words of opurse, I now fopdly cherished, 
as a bliss greater than I had hitherto 
dared to indulge. Xo the day dreams of 
my boyish fancy, I had nevm very clearly 
understood my father’s object in sending 
me to Poland; I was jtG^ be devoted to 
my country/’ but how when J knew 
not. A vague notion riiid I whs to enter 
the army somedmes erjoitsed my mind; 
and in a conversation w|th Poskcwicz, 
whom, in compliance with Count Ko- 
recki s advice, I treated with a semblance 
of friendliness, while 1 avoided a greater 
indiitacy, I had, however, unwwily let 
fall some hints of such a design. He 
caught up my words, spoke to me repeat¬ 
edly on the subject, and more than once 
expressed some surprise, diat, after several 
weeks’ residence in Warsaw, I had not 
token the necessary measures for my pur¬ 
pose. One morning I met Foskewicz at 
the comer of the street, in which the 
Hass Polski Kawa was situate, the ooffee- 


vimfnre.acqaeln^d. 

the morning speni and contmry to 
diatom, he left us, merely 
reminding, mo jduiLt 1 was to sup with 
Matallii. 

When l entemd the saloon, in which 
the staepst m>d Katalia sat with Adrian, 
a stmuge feeling of heaviness, almost in¬ 
deed of dejection, came over me. I had 
just quitted a scene of tumultuous gaiety, 
an unwilling partaker of the mirth around 
me, and now all was sombre and still. 
The large saloon, occupied by only three 
figures, and dimly lighted, looked gloom¬ 
ily; and the air of the two counts was 
more serious than usual: Natalis was 
pale, seemed agitated, and, contrary to her 
usual custom, she scarcely spoke a word. 
The servants brought the supper, and 
removed it again untouched. A some¬ 
thing seemed to weigh heavily on every 
bosom, and there wats a deep silence. 
The count himself had been the first to 
speak, he had been walking about the 
salpon for some rime; at length he came 
up to me, and touchetl my shoulder. 

“ Krasinskl,” said he—.1 started. 

Adrian tells me,” continued the count, 
“ that it is your intention to enter the 
Russian ariny.” 

“ The Russian army!” said I, “ assu¬ 
redly not, but the Polish." 

“ The Polwh armyl” repeated the 
count, with a bitter smile, “ where is it, 
when it owns a Russian master?” 


house ffequmited by every ,true Pole; 
Comit I^oteu||rihad intooduced me there, 
as Adrian haa jestingly infmmed me he 
would. Poskewicz spoke to me for aome 
time on indiffereut subjects, pvobably to 
throw me off my ^airi, and then sud¬ 
denly inqqj^d if 1 did mrn^n to an¬ 
nounce my" hriehtion in the ** proper 
quarter,” aa the grand dukq about 
to leave Warsaw in a few dkye? 

X was embarrassed, hepttak^ and mid 
something abeutr waiting i^irther direc¬ 
tions ftom m fathmr. Ihs'^amiled ug- 
nificanriy, as I tboja^t, and SilM np more. 
I relieved myself as as t pould 
from hie importunate ihqtriribs, and 
hastened hom^ arheie | Ibuml 
wuring ft>r me, to whom I r<^ted wW 
had passed bmteem J^eskew% mf * 

self. Adrian listened witL a of 
that eye whose, latent^^es pyOr 6m’ 
trading ^ levliy il^ 


^ The difference is but nominal, I ad¬ 
mit,” replied I; “ but be that as it may, 
X can scarcely say it is my intention to 
enter either. In fact, I have no inten¬ 
tions ; or tkey abide my father’s will.” 

Your father sent you to Poland, that 
you might be devoted to the service of 
your fatherland. Some would tell you, 
jib is end would be accomplished by en¬ 
rolling yoursdf among the guards of the 
so cidled sovereign of Poland. But I 
tell you never f —your young arm must be 
raised ip a more rigntedus cause—that 
is jthe will ol yoifr mlher. Come nearer, 
^IpnmilAUs/’.said riie stacoSt, m a voice 
lowered mmost to p whisper, hut with 
deeper energy of manner :,; hme, in this 
dty, prostrate as it appears^ ‘some lovers 
of ppqnriy y# ^Joupd, who 
havp syrpriA never to taste repose till 
Xk>ttm4,1s freeri ftom rite of a foreign 

,yelib. Xu deface el ta^'|ealm» daten- 
l^ess of the gdvm^entp jte defiatpe iff 
fUanbet lUid vkiriamee tff its 




it$ i^tivpQse fal) ikitm* 
plished. 1 (V^I y6u be <«ie of us? llVItat 
yoiUr sentimentg are, I kpow akeaify 5 
an 4 for your Other's, look histe^ - 

Count Kovecki from hia boaom 
the lettm* I bad brought with mO from 
Prussia, and desired me to hold it to a 
eandle. 1 did so, and in the mav^ 1 
saw these words written in secret ink, in 
very small characters, which 1 recc^ised 
immediately as my frtther’s,—•** Consider 
Count Korecki as my representative, and 
as such obey him; we are in aU thi?igs 
agreed.” 

“ From your childhood you have been 
destined to this holiest of causes,” pur¬ 
sued the count. “ Your youth alone 
prevented greater frankness on the part 
of your father.” The count was silent 
for some moments; I grasped his hand 
in emotion too great for utterance: at 
length I articulated, “ Admit me of your 
brotherhood ; I, too, am a Pole.” 

' “ You have yet more to hear,” added 
the count, in a voice tremulous with feel¬ 
ing: “ your father and 1 have been friends 
from our birth—^we would fain draw the 
bands yet closer. If the hand of a lovely 
and virtuous girl, sprung from a noble 
race, can reward the sacridce demanded 
of you, Natalia is yours, when happier 
times allow you to claim my promise.” 

What my feelings at that moment were 
1 cannot explain. 1 recollect that I threw 
myself, choaked and speechless, on the 
bosom of my second father, where Na¬ 
talia hong weeping with emotion scarcely 
less than my own, and that in the wild 
transjport of the moment I dared to press 
my lips to here. Would tliat I had died 
at that happy moment. 

The staeost arose from his seat. He 
held the hand of Natalia clasped in mine; 
once more he united us in his paternal 
embrace, and solemnly blessed his chil¬ 
dren. 

« Now leave its, Stanislaus/’ said he; 
** remember how deep a re^nsibiKty 
rests on your discretion: in a few days 
you will accompany Adrian to France, 
on an important m^sion. Yoixr bride 
remains with me.” 

I remained on the morning Mlowifig 
that memorable night sechto^ in my 
apartment, stretched upon a sefr^ eh* 
deavouring in vain by eeroordiil inacrii^ 
to procure aomething .Bke re^ 'to 

^it. My bfatft stiU wMriM with 


tnihiiii of feel- 

mgs. .In spite promii^ happi* 

hesS;, a feeling of prinful an^ly 
predbrniinapt fe my mind, wheht^m^^ 
of the crisis that was approac^iii^*. Mf 
heart alternately swells with the protld 
consciousness of my destinya Sharer ia 
the glorious work of Poland's freedom,—* 
the husband of Natalia! And yet when I 
thought of my own unworthiness, my 
youth, my incapacity, my inexperience, 
my spirits failed me. Could Count Ko¬ 
recki really deem me worthy to be asso¬ 
ciated with himself, and all that was most 
noble and brave in my country ? Natalia 
mine—mine;—the boy, the stranger, the 
unknown to fame! She, my superior in 
ail things—in the full pride and glory of 
her unequalled beauty, could she subdue 
her loftiness to me—did she really love, 
or was she but a willing sacrifice on the 
altar of her country ? At the thought of 
this, a pang like that of death shot through 
my bosom,—it was but momentary. I 
brought neither weight nor influence to 
the cause. A simple individual, without 
rank or experience, I was not worth pur¬ 
chasing at 80 costly a price. Natalia love 
me, unworthy as I was ? It was to her 
nreferenee alone I owed the promise of 
that precious hand! I yielded up my 
whole soul to the intoxication of that 
belief, and it was all the happiness I was 
fated to enjoy! 

About a week after this event, as 1 sat 
alone, my mind still wrapt in delicious 
dreams, the door opened, and Poske- 
wic* presented bis unwelcome features. 
1 had not seen him since we had met in 
the street, and disturbed as I was, to be 
intruded on at such a moment, 1 scarce^ 
sought to conceal how disagreeable 1 felt 
the interruption. 

He did no^ or would not peredve my 
coldness, but accosted me with his Usual 
show of friendship. Almost the first 
wmrds on bis lips were a congratulation 
on my engagement fe the Countess Na¬ 
talia Korecki. He toek care also to in- 
ferm me, that he was ae^pfeintedvritb; my 
visits to nationaluoffee-heuse. You 
ara in rim way to a position in 

society, as elevated as your merit de¬ 
serves,” s^dd he; fortmc woes you with 
(^en arms; seize on the au^icious mo¬ 
ment, and yott mi^ command your own 
desritty.”' 

He pads^ St to aiBow me tbfie 

m weigh MkiiT diid tiben 




with an air, of fiiendly ciahtibii-^" TpRt 
you are young—yery yourwi at your aw 
It is hardly to ba eapecfbd that you should 
elude or even suspect every snare that 
may be laid for you. There are temp¬ 
tations almost irresistible to youth: 
there are some people who would think 
no sacrifice too great to gain a proposed 
end.” 

“ There are some such,” said I, for¬ 
getting my caution, in the unconquerable 
disgust ws man's glossing excited. 

** There are sotpej who would sacrifice 
honour, truth, prostitute the name of 
friendship, to attain an end as shameful 
in this instance, as the means were in¬ 
famous.” 

The command of countenance Fos- 
kowicz possessed was really wonderful.^ 
perhaps he despised my ^boyish indis¬ 
cretion too much to take 'my notice of 
it, and went on as if he had received no 
interruption. 

“ I know there are people who speak 
of me in terms I might well blush to 
deserve; you must have met with many 
to whom 1 am so indebted.” 


bold out the himd of fellp^Kip to imen 
such as you, and la the nexy fo^menfare 
in communication with the secret ageiihi, 
who may be foipd,” added the sejyent 
with a half smile, even in the national 
coffee-house. If their schemes are threat¬ 
ened with failure, they will be the first 
traitors. I know my countrymen better 
than you do; the Foies are false and art¬ 
ful, Such men as yourself are made to 
be their prey,—^young^ fiery, unsuspicious, 
and in love I Oh, credit me, the Foies 
are a treacherous race I” 

His last words raised my dis^st to 
the highest pitch. “ 1 believe, sir, you 
are a Foie,” said I, looking fixedly at 
him. 

“ I feel how keen a r^roof your words 
imply,” said he, without showing any 
embarrassment; “ but I can readily for¬ 
give you. Suspend your judgment; ob¬ 
serve closely, you will find I am the truest 
friend you have in Warsaw. To banish 
the suspicions which it is scarcely possible 
you should not have imbibed, remember 
that I am a nobleman,—an advantage 
shared, J confess, in Poland with almost 


By this time, having recollected my¬ 
self, 1 made a sign of dissent. 

“ Pardon me, my young friend,” he 
said, if I doubt even your veracity on 
this point I know perfectly well what 
is said of roe, and despise it All I ask 
of you , is, to pve yourself the trouble of 
observing what passes around you.” 

This I readily promised. 

** Well, then, ^ rraolned my visiter, 
with a smi’e of peculiar meaning, “ you 
must have observed on what footing I 
stand with your dearest friend—if I dared 
make so presumptuous an assertion, I 
should say^I sp not, the ^erst received 
by your lonely bride.” 

This w;as too much: 1 could with 
difficulty refrun foom bestowing on him 
the chastisement he merited. 

“ If I were really the person I am re¬ 
presented,” pursued Poskewicz, “ you 
could banily please your foiends'better 
than by confiding in me. Oidy ^q>en 
your eyes, and you cannot fail to trace 
the cemnexion ^ all, th^. I wn not 
ming to play the tcaUor,* b^ opmpasston 
lor rile son of niy Eri^nd Mhees me to 
say thus much. I know po^tiyely that 
many of t^se ardent s^nnhg f^riots 
am pkjangado^e™, l%ny.,^o 


all who are not bom slaves,—but my no¬ 
bility has other claims to respect: I in¬ 
herit it from one who rushed on certain 
death in defence of his sovereign.” 

“ You are in the right to esteem your 
rank more highly on that account, doubt¬ 
less,” said I, coldly; “ but allow me to 
observe, it has little to do with what we 
were tjjking of—^unhappily we have in 
our day seen noblemen descending to 
very unworthy actions.” 

“We have, indeed,’’ said Poskewicz, 
with an air of virtuous indignation. “We 
have seen a uobleman descend to the 
baseness of seducing a youi^ man from 
his duty by the, bribe of his daughter's 
hand—her heart was of no consequence.” 

“ What is it you mean. Captain Forice- 
wicz ?” asked h sternly; “ this is a sub¬ 
ject on which I do not bqjmr jesting." 

“ I was not jesting—an idle remark 
only, think no further of it. Klatowsky, 
indeed,——I was not the only person who 
felt surprise when your engagement was 
announced. However, you iwlow me no 
pretence for interferen^ With your af- 
^rs, otherwise, "i-i-i—and with these half 
senteniks and mystertous hints l^oskewicz 
left me, satisfied he had left a thorn 
ranUingIn my^breest. , In his attempts 
fo shalm my fiiith .in' the sfacost's inte- 
' grity ^he kad utt^y laikid; but he had 
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awakened suspicion on a point where all 
was blissful certainty before—^my posses¬ 
sion of Natalia’s heart. On my 6rst in¬ 
troduction at the Korecki palace, I had 
not failed to notice that Klatowsky alone, 
of all the count’s friends, treated me 
with cold politeness, and visibly shrunk 
from the intimacy which the amilarity of 
our ages and petition naturally invited. 
Latterly he had withdrawn himself from 
the circle altogether, and I rarely saw 
him. The first time I saw Adrian, after 
the visit of Poskewicz, 1 questioned him 
closely. At first he treated the matter 
with levity, and rallied me on my jealous 
temper: when he found I would not he 
trifled with, he admitted that Klatowsky 
was generally thought to be attached to 
his sister, and that to him personally no 
objection could be made; “ but," added 
Adrian, “ bis father has committed the 
inexpiable error, in the eyes of all true 
Poles, of accepting enqdoyment at the 
. Russian court; and 1 think, Stanislaus, 
you know my father well enough fo be¬ 
lieve that he would rather follow Natalia 
to her grave, than see her the wife of 
Klatowsky.” I did beliov c it religiously ; 
but Natalia herself—^what to her wo¬ 
man’s heart was the prejudice of her 
father, unjust in itself, opposed to the 
merits and manly gr.ices of Klatowsky ? 
I said no more to Adrian: but the shadow 
had passed over—Natalia was not des¬ 
tined to be mine! A thousand trifles, 
unheeded before, came thronging to ray 
recollection, and torturing me with the 
suspicion that Klatowsky was no object 
of indifference to her—that to her fa¬ 
ther’s will, or to an overstrained feeling 
of duty, I should owe the possession of 
her hand. I resolved to observe her 
narrowly, and if convinced it were in¬ 
deed so, my fate was decided. Hence¬ 
forth I belonged to my country alone. 
To renounce all claim upon Natalia, was 
a sacrifice loudly demanded by every 
manly and honourable feeling; but how 
to do it without wounding at once the 
pride and friendship of her father? 
After a night of doubt and agony, I 
finally determined to await the issue of 
those plans for our political regeneration, 
on whose accomplishment the count’s 
promise depemled. My personal exm- 
nexion with him was of so recent a date, 
that I could scarcely consider myself en¬ 
titled to feel resentment, if a hasty re¬ 
jection of the proffered reward should 
VoL.V.—No.2. 


involve a suspicion that I would willingly 
shun the danger. 

Full of these thoughts, I was leaning 
on my hands, buried m gloomy anticipa¬ 
tion, when I recollected that it was the 
particular festival of the church on which 
it was customary to throw open the hos¬ 
pital of the Infant Jesus, for the inspec¬ 
tion of the public. The rooms on this 
occasion were always decorated with a 
profusion of flowers, and filled from morn¬ 
ing to night with the noblest and fairest 
of Warsaw, whose awakened sensibilities 
never failed to profit the hospital largely. 
I had frequently heard Natalia mention 
it, and intended as a matter of course to 
accompany her on the public day; pos¬ 
sibly she took it for granted also, and 
thought it therefore unnecessary to invite 
me. Re lliat as it might, she did not 
invite my attendaix-e; and this omission, 
trifling as it was, helped to confirm my 
w'orst fears. 1 went, however, more with 
the inti'iit of observing than of speaking 
to Natalia. The street in which the hos¬ 
pital stood was thronged with carriages 
and pedestrians in their gayest attirt!, 
among whom was Count Adrian. I heard 
him rallying me on Natalia’s desertion 
witli ,i smile on my Ups and a vulture’s 
gnawing at my heart! The corridors 
were lined with men, to whom the most 
attractive part of the spectacle was the 
sight of their hcautiful countrywomen as 
they jvassed in review before them. My 
impatience rose to the highest point when 
Adriciu took up his position among these 
idlers, still holding me l»y the arm. The 
jesting conversation around me irritated 
my then mood beyond endurance. I 
broke from them and entered the apart¬ 
ments alone. Some of the company 
wort* grouped around the beds of the 
patients, testifying, by words and gifts, 
their sympathy in iheirsufferings. Among 
these was Natalia, accompanied by a lady, 
the sister of Klatowsky, and escorted by 
the detestable Poskewicz! He smiled 
with a kind of scornful triumph, and gave 
way to me by Natalia’s side with an air 
that had more in it of insult than of 
deference to my right. The countess 
scarcely exchanged v word with me or her 
friend, occupying herself during our stay 
wholly witn the sufferers. When we 
descended to the court-yard, where the 
carriages waited, Adrian (who in a spirit 
of boyish levity which, in the amusement 
of the moment, frequently appeaired to 
M 
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9verf 6th6r etmtdd^tidn^} a$ke(l 
his sister if she meant to cli^fjtiiiss il^dske- 
trie* 80 eatafierly, 8don ks atiother 
knigrht devoted to her serviee appeared. 
Natalia loofeed kt me half inquiringly, 
half timidly, and PoskeiHe* laughed 
aloud. Another idomeut, and my self- 
eonimand tvould have desettfed me. Pro¬ 
bably Pmtkewica himself did not wish to 
pursue bis triumph farther at that time 
and in that plane, for he bade us adieu, 
giving, at the same time, a signal for the 
coachman to drive on. Adrian threw 
himself back on his Seat, and burst into 
A fit of laughter. “ Bravo I” cried he; 
“ you have a handsome seasoning of jea¬ 
lousy in your composition, Stanislaus. 
Cultivate it, and you will make a splen¬ 
did figure among thosf Livers who would 
rebuke tho sun for hi« presumption in 
shining on their mistresses without their 
le Spare your anger, however, on 
this occasion. Poskewicz is a very harm¬ 
less insect by such flowers as Natalia,” 
patting his sister’s cheek. 

“ '!>'on mistake me altogether, Adrian, 
or you wilfully misrepresent my fi*eliugs 
on this point. With all that we have at 
stake, and knowing this man’s character 
as you do, the intimacy to which you 
admit him is inconceivable to me.” 

“ Why, then, my esteeinoil brother, 
your perc:cptioiis mnst be very much 
duller than I had supposed. It is pre¬ 
cisely the game we are playing which ren¬ 
ders it dangerous nay, madneas, to affront 
this respectable pt raon.” 

“ That to affront him may be dan¬ 
gerous, 1 can readily believe; but to 
allow him lobe openly the companion of 
your sister—” 

“ Oh, as to my sist(!r,” rof)lie<l Adrian, 
“ I ha^e nothing to Say; T answer for no 
offences but my own. Let Natalia de¬ 
fend herself as well as she cau.” 

“ There is nothing in Natalia’s coh- 
(hict that calls for defence,” said the 
countess, somewhat haughtily. “ Cap¬ 
tain Poskewici! joined ns anexpectedly. 
I could not refuse his ann when it was 
offered.” 

“ But Stanislaus,” resumed hm’ bro'* 
ther moi^e seriously, ” yw do not suffi¬ 
ciently consider the difficulties of our 
position. To whit purpose should we, 
by shunning otfe spy, when WO are sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds, conveH that one, 
frwn an enemy of P^es in genetdl,, td 
dn onethy of ©liw hotted in pteltitfoktr* 


<< Atid do you think thin to blind this 
man, being sttdi as yon dosmW him, by 
such means? Do you think that he is 
misled for a moment by your apparent 
confidence or carelessness ? Qn, trust 
me, it is a vain, a dangerous self-decep¬ 
tion ; he already knows more than enough 
to endanger us-” 

Natalia turned on tUe an alarmed and 
inquiring glance. Adrian roused him¬ 
self from his negligent posture. “ How, 
Stanislaus, what do you mean, what does 
he know ?” asked he eagerly. 

I related the conversation I had held 
with Poskewicz a few days previously. 

“ Is that all ?” said Adrian. “ I will 
answer for it, he knows nothing whatever 
of our affairs. The same set of hints and 
phrases would answer for one plot as 
well as another, real or imaginary, and 
were made use of solely with the view 
of extracting something more positive 
from you.” 

“ Adrian,” said I, almost suffocated 
witli emotion, “ is it possible you can 
suspect me for a moment of betraying, 
<lirectly tir indirectly, U confidence so 
sacred?” 

“ Directly, no, or you had never been 
trusted, but indirectly, yes—stop, hear 
me out, Stanislaus—not by words, but by 
the involniitfiry betrayal of eye and ges¬ 
ture. You arc some years my junior, 
and I am not very old; you nave not 
lived where to speak, or look, or dream 
of country or freedom is a crime; you 
have not learned to act a part—I have ; 
my teacher was stern necessity; and so 
well has she instructed me, that I have 
had tho satisfaction of hearing the illus¬ 
trious Poskewicz himself speak in the 
most contemptuous terras of my talents 
and pursuits. “ You may be right,” said 
I; “ bvit the continual presence of this 
follow is intolerable to me, if not dan¬ 
gerous." “ Granted; and will you point 
out to me what relation to our Russian 
masters is not degrading ?*' Poskewicz is 
hateful and contemptible, yet not a whit 
more batefol and contemptible than his 
masters; and while I must bow to the 
tyrant, I do not think it worth while to 
wreak a paltry vengeance on his wretched 
tool. The time may come, when both, 
being alike important, may be alike 
despised." While Adrian was still 
speaking, the carriage stopt at the Kp- 
recki police, where I Was engaged to 
joiti k large dmnter piuty. The company 
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M^Uted chie$^ of men whom 1 had 
met at the nationa! coffee<hoa8e. They 
were aheady informed of the relation 
in which I stood to the noble host, and 
flocked round me with con^atulations. 
For a moment a feeling of exultation 
swelled my bosom, when my eyes rested 
on the matchless loveliness that was called 
mine. It was but a moment—Klatowsky 
was among them. Ho stood a few pares 
from Natalia: the passionate sadness of 
his gaze intently fixed upon that check, 
whose soft kindling beneath the jet 
fringes of her downcast eyes, spoke only 
too eloquently the emotion his presence 
inspired. It was but a confirmatiou of 
what 1 more than suspected; yet the cer¬ 
tainty that an insurmountable barrier lay 
between me and Natalia fell like an ice- 
bolt on my heart. The conviction that 
the workings r)f my soul were visible on 
my countenance, and the evident suiqirise 
cwlled forth in the bystanders, compelled 
'me to assume outward complacency. Tlut 
I felt like a man walking in his slec}). I 
wont mechanically through the forms 
imposed by my situation, but my sjiirit 
was absent. It was as if body a)id soul 
had been disjoined, and each performed 
its functions separately, and without cog¬ 
nisance of the others. Nfir have 1 the 
least recollection of any thing I said or 
did, or that was said or done liy others, 
till I was roused from my stupor by the 
voice of Adrian, who sat near me, second¬ 
ing the proposal of one of the guests, 
that I should, according to the old Polish 
custom, fill the slipper of my betrothed 
bride with the costliest wine, and drink 
it off to the health of the assembled 
guests. It was fortunate for me that the 
natural vivacity of the Poles, which had 
by this time gained the ascendancy, 
caused them to enter readily into the 
frolic pf the moment, and in their own 
ardour to overlook my unaccountable 
want of it. 

All the younger part of the company 
crowded round me to possess themselves 
in turn of the fairy slipper, and quaff its 
contents to our mutual Wppiness. I heard 
them with an empty smile upon my free, 
and the weight of a mountain on mj 
heart. 

In the midst of the noisy festivity 
Natalia withdrew: her laj^t glanee rested 
on Klatowsky 1 who, pale and abstmeted, 
stood apart f^m tge ^oup,-<-4lie only 
one, myself excepted, m whose breast 


their joy frtmd no echo. Hie dejpaiture 
of the countess was a relief to me ; frr 
the conversation that had been diverted 
from its course by the playful obsertmnee 
1 have mentioned, now flowed back again 
into its former cliannel, and freed me 
from the torment of affecting a trans¬ 
port, whoso greatness, had it been real* 
would but have increased iho bitterness 
of the mockerj^ We discoursed of our 
hopes and Poland's triumph, and 1 lent 
a listening ear to the sanguine prophecies 
of my neighbour, an old stacost, bearing 
in his scarred andweaflier-beatei) features 
and cumbrous frame, an appearance of 
iron strc'ngth that justilii’d the hopo he 
expressed of yet living to witness in his 
old age his country’s restoration, as 
he had in his youth beheld her fall. 
Warmed by the rare enjoyment of friend¬ 
ly society, the old man's heai't overflowed 
in confidence to one whom he looked 
on as a son of Korecki’s. 

“ Idsten to me, young .man,” said he, 
laying his hand heavily on my shoulder, 
“ I am a Lithuanian, and have my abode 
in an old castle, buried deep in a primeval 
forest, more than a hundred wersls in 
circumference. My only neighbours arc 
wolves, elks, and bears. Well, in this 
old savage dwelling, that would freeze 
your young blood to look on, 1 keep a 
treasure, rich<T than that gmarded by the 
dragon of old.” He paused, as if in 
expectation of a reply. 

“ Its nature is beyond my guessing,” 
said I; “ our Russian masters have left 
us little treasure to guard.” 

“ Mine has escaped their rapine, how¬ 
ever,” said tlie old stacost, his stern eye 
sparkling with animation: “ in the homo 
of my forefathers, which no foreign foot¬ 
step has ever profaned, in the vault where 
rest the mouldering relics of my ances¬ 
tors, the long lost ancient regalia of 
Poland lies hidden from every mortal 
eye;—the sword of the valiant Boleslaus, 
sumamod the Bold, the golden circlet 
that shall adorn the temples of a Piast 
alone. Let the goldsmith’s craft furnish 
the Muscovite with the symbol of his 
usurpation 1 Should the existence ever 
be betrayed of these relics, so smired in 
every Polish eye, so dear to every Polish 
heart; and should the iron fingers of 

S ower seek to clutch them, cme ebmmoa 
tie awaits the robber, the euarvltan, and 
the treasure^their ashes aua^l go IptrA 
on the (bur winds ol heaven.” 
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The hanniess vanity of the old man 
called forth an involuntary smile. Count 
Achvan perceived it, and, touching my am, 
whispered, “Perhaps you do not know 
that part of our national faith is to be¬ 
lieve that, so long as these revered sym¬ 
bols are preserved from spoliation, the 
dominion of the stranger shall not pre¬ 
vail, and Poland shall re-assert herself. 
To you it is but a superstition,—to him it 
is a hoartied consolation, of which it 
would be worse than Pussian barbarity 
to deprive him. Faith is a good to all, 
but a necessity to some.” My refjly, dis¬ 
claiming all intention of disturbing the 
vetemn in his belief, was interrupted by 
the abrupt entrance of an officer in the 
Polish army, who had been one of the 
guests expected, but who had failed in 
his engagement. His disordered appear¬ 
ance and hurried step drew on him the 
general observation. 

“ What now, Demetrius ?” asked the 
count, advancing to meet the new-comer. 
“ What have we now to lament ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the young man 
fiercely ; “ nothing to lament, much to 
avenge. B. and G. arc arrested.” 

“ Arrested I where—^how—by whose 
order ?” cried a dozen voices at once. 

“ On the Parade, by order of the 
grand duke, who tore off their swords 
with his own hands, loading our country¬ 
men with insult and abuse.” 

The guests looked at one another in 
silent consternation. The pr'soners were 
among the most ardent and trusted of 
our band. 

“ Did you hear what crime was al¬ 
leged against them?” asked Count K,o- 
recki, after a long pause. 

“ No,” was the reply. << 1 was pre¬ 
sent, but could elicit nothing from the 
mad fury of Constantine, but threats of 
sending their infamous companions to 
share their fate, or something to that 
effect.” 

“ We must, then, be a little quicker 
than we had proposed,” said the count 
in a cheerful voice. “ Come, friends 
and countrymen, look not so aghast; it 
would be strange, indeed, if our course 
ran quite smooth ; oar path may be ob¬ 
structed, but ^e goal must be reached 
at last.” 

But, in the mean time, our two 
friends,” said some of the elder of the 
^mjdravdng near, shaking further 
with the count, but into low a toiae fhat 


I codd not hear what they said. Ko- 
recki’s reply alone was audible. 

“ Not a whitl—not a whit I Theirrank 
is too high for them to be touched with¬ 
out the direct sanction of the emperor. 
Even Constantine dare not do it.” 

By degrees the confident bearing of 
the count restored something like cheer¬ 
fulness to the assembly; but we were no 
longer in the mood for convivial enjoy¬ 
ment. The company broke up info 
little groups to discuss the occurrence of 
the morning, in low and earnest tones, 
and then gradually and almost silently 
disappeared. Tlie count paced the sa¬ 
loon for some fime in silent anxiety 
legible in every feature. 

“ Adrian,” said he, “ you and Stanis¬ 
laus must set out for France immediately. 
Much yet remains to be done : but we 
must risk any thing rather than delay 
under the present circumstances.” 

The necessary preparations were then 
agreeil on ; we received our instructions, 
and the following night was fixed for our 
departure. We then separated to make 
our brief arrangements. The succeed¬ 
ing day was passed in a hurry of thought 
and action that precluded the pos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining, from personal 
observation, how far our views were likelv 
to be affected by this ill-omened arrest. 
Now that the irrevocable step had been 
taken, that I was actively engaged in the 
enterprise wliosc issue had appeared so 
doubtful to me in the distance, all mis- ' 
giving faded from my mind. The excite¬ 
ment of my new position prevented me 
from considering the obstacles to our 
success. Flushed with hope, and san¬ 
guine for my country’s prospects, if no 
longer exulting in my own, I sat down 
late in the evening to address my father, 
intending to conceal the letter about my 
erson till we had passed the fimntier. 
was interrupted by a note from Natalia, 
written in evident haste—I enclose an 
invitation for you to the ball given to¬ 
morrow evening by Prince M-; 

as 1 am to accompany Adrian, it 
would give me great pleasure, dearest 
friend, to meet you there also. 

“ Yours, Natalia.” 
Adrian had written underneath in pen¬ 
cil,—You will be surprised tiiat we 
choose such a mode of passing our last 
evening in Warsaw; but my father 
and 1 have resolved, after due delibe¬ 
ration, that it will be the safest pro- 
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lieeding, as Prince M—“ is a favourite 
at couii and the ball is given in honour 
of the birthday of a member of the im¬ 
perial family. We heard accidentally 
that one 1 need not name has received 
a list of the company invited, so he 
means to notice omissions, and it would 
be dangerous for you to be noted in the 
black list just now.” 

Though I agreed with my friends in 
the prudence of the measure, it was with 
extreme reluctance 1 found myself neces¬ 
sitated to part with Natalia for an in¬ 
definite period, at such a place and in 
the midst of a crowd. Seeing it un¬ 
avoidable, 1 wrote an unwilling assent, 
only requesting to see Natalia alone a 
few minutes before wc went. Even this 
a concurrence of unfortunate circum¬ 
stances prevented. Prince M-was 

an Asiatic sovereign, tributary to Russia, 
lie held the rank of major of Cossacks 
in the Russian service. Ileport said that 
" his dominions in the Tartarian wilds ex¬ 
ceeded Poland in size, as the wandering 
tribes that peopled them outnumbered 
her population. It is not uncommon to 
meet such sovereigns in the Russian ser¬ 
vice, but without the insignia of their 
princely rank, and neither demanding 
nor receiling any distinction beyond 
that attached to their military rank. 

When the time approached, I dniie 
to the Korecki palace, where I was in¬ 
formed by the porter that the countess 
was already gone, attended by Count 
Adrian and Poskewicz. A cold shudiler 
ran through mo at that detested name; 
the next moment my blood seemed to 
boil in my veins at the insolence of this 
man, in presuming thus to force his listed 
company on my affianced bride, as if in 
defiance of me. I re-entered my car¬ 
riage, urging the coachman to speed, ^ in 
the hope of overtaking them, d'ho 
throng of equipages, and the guards ol 
the grand duke, filled the narrow s^et 
in the old town where the prince resided 
from one end to the other. It was nearly 
an hour before I could obtain entrance. 
My first greeting of Natalia was an in¬ 
voluntary reproach for going without me, 
and with such attendance. 

“ Do not let one thought of him trouble 
the last moments we shall pass together 
for some time,” was her r^ly. “ For¬ 
give me, Stanislaus; indeed I could not 
help it. Captain Poskewicz; is a relation 
of Madame Bulow (the lady who accom¬ 


panied her); he presented hiinself quite 
unexpectedly, and it was at her request 
I gave him a seat in my carriage. As 1 
could not refuse without offending h^r, 

I thought, Adrian thought, it better that 
you should conio alone* yon un<^r- 
stand me ?” asked Natalia, turning her 
full dark beautiful eyes on mine with a 
smile, before whose enchantment no 
angry feeling could abide. Mine yielded 
to its influence; and once more by her 
side, her soft hand on my arm, her sweet 
voice melting in my ear, 1 forgot every 
thing but herself, lost every other sensa¬ 
tion, in the pride and rapture of the mo¬ 
ment. q’he courtesies of society did not 
allow me to engross her hand ; repeated 
solicitations drew her from my side: one 
after another claimed a temporary right 
to occupy her attention; but when, among 
others, Poskewricz advanced a similar 
pretension, disgust completely overpow¬ 
ered me. Natalia seemed for a mo¬ 
ment embarrassed how to act; yet she 
gave him her hand. An expression, for 
which I could not then account, gleamed 
in the eves of Poskewicz, and my blood 
curdled within me. Why did I not obey 
the impulse of an honest indignation, and 
tear my betrothed wife from his polluted 
«rasp? My Cod! Is it in mockery of 
our weakness that the weal or woe of a 
life—of manv lives—should hang upon 
the turning of a hair! Another moment 
and I had rescued her—another moment 
had saved us both! A group of women 
interposed between me and Poskewicz : 
before I could make my way through 
them, he had led NaUlia away: Utey 
mingled with the dancers—I saw them 

“ I know not liow long I had remained 
alone in a corner of the room, struggling 
with the strange sickness that crept over 
iny frainc^ when Adrian s voice aroused 
me ; he noticed my singular appearaime; 

I answered vaguely—the name of Pos¬ 
kewicz escaped me.’ “ Are you mM, 
Stanislaus ?” said he; “ what has Poske¬ 
wicz to do with your present gloom ?— 
come, rouse yourself, and shake it off. 

“I cannot; his presence haunts me 
like an evil omen—it is an evil omen that 
I enter on my career with a bosom cor¬ 
roded by the evil passions this man ex- 

« Omens!—folly, and you have no room 
for evil passions; love and glory ^ould 
fill every nook in your breast. Think 
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m more of him, hint help me to seek 
Nataliar—it is late.” 

We sought her through the room—she 
was not (here, neither was she visible 
in either of tWse adjoining. I looked 
eagerly around in search of Poskewicz— 
he, too, had disappeared. Breathless 
with nameless terror, I inquired of Ma¬ 
dame Bulow if she had not seen Natalia. 
We learnt from her that the countess had 
been invited with some others to accom¬ 
pany the most exalted person in company 
to an upper room to examine some views 
of the Prince M-'s hereditary do¬ 

minions. Somo of the party had re¬ 
turned—Madame Bulow expressed her 
surprise that Natalia was not with them. 
I was hurrying away —A drian caught my 
arm. “ You do not know the hcnise,” 
said he, “ you will only lose time—stay 
here till I bring her down to you.” 

He forced himself from me, and sprang 
hastily up the stairs. Adrian had not 
been absent five minutes, when a frightful 
tumult, like the violent overthrow of heavy 
bodie-', mixed with the shrieks of women 
and the clashing of swords, br(»ke on us 
fix)m above. Females rushed into the 
saloon wild with terror, and sprang on 
the chairs and tables to save themselves 
from the crowd of enraged men who fol¬ 
lowed, striving fiercely with hand and 
weapon against each other. The greater 
part being in uniform were armed; those 
who weye not, seized any thing in their 
way. The windows were dasl^ed through, 
ana many in their frity grappled with a 
weaker antagonist, .nid hurled him with¬ 
out remorse on the pavement below. In 
the midst of the wild uproar I distin¬ 
guished Adrian, before whom all even in 
their maddest contention gave way. He 
carried in his arms a senseless female, 
and laid her on a sofa, while some young 
Poles by threats and entreaties forced the 
combatants to make way for the ladies to 
approach. I know not how I gained a 
pass, when I recognised Natalia I her 
race ghastly—her clothes dabbled in 
blood I My brab yvas on fire. What 
further passed is a blank. I have only a 
dl^ recollection pf havbg sought the 
monstCT, from whose deamy insult my 
Natalia could find no refoge but death by 
her own hand, of spuming with my foot 
his thnee accur^d tool P<^fcewicz, and 
of bebg finally surrounded and over- 
|itowered by Cc^cks. 

When epnsetoosness retarded f 


was b prison; 1 had been wotmded, and 
was hardly able to move ffom weakness. 
When I could stand I was brought before 
some kind of court, and the articles of 
accusation read to me. I was charged 
witli having entered Warsaw with k 
forged passport; of having given a bribe 
to a Anssian functionary to secure his 
silence; of havbg been heard to utter 
insultbg expressions towards the govern¬ 
ment in the public streets. My accuser 
was Poskowicz. He was brought for- 
wanl and placed near me. The miser¬ 
able reptile quailed and trembled when 
my eye fell on him: his fears were need¬ 
less—he was too low for my revenge. 
Bm< my arch enemy appeared: he was 
niufiled, and in a crowd—1 knew him 
immediately. Then my frenzy returned ; 
I burst from my guards like an enraged 
tiger on his prey—1 would have torn him 
ill pieces, but a hundred amis were raised 
between us; I was again overpowered and 
taken back to my prison. Then came 
tlie wild fever of delirium, when reason 
deserted her throne—then the unutterable 
anguish of the moment when awakening 
sense, struggling with the vague conscious¬ 
ness of something terrible, but unknowing 
what, leaps into sudden life, and with a 
flash the whole fearfril past is arrayed 
beforo us ! I knew (hat I was sentenced 
to die, and rejoiced b the thought: my 
only sorrow was that death was so long 
delayed; every sound I hoard b my 
prison I welcomed as the approach of 
those w'ho w'ere to relieve me from an 
intolerable burden. One morning I heard 
the trampling of many feet, a stir above 
and around me, a sound of many voices, 
and the clash of arms. The keys were 
next applied to my prison-door by an 
unskilled and impatient hand; the mo¬ 
ment after they were dashed upon the 
ground; a crashing sound succeeded, the 
barrier was forced, and Adrian Korecki 
stood before me. “ Tfie moment is 
come,” he said, “ follow me, auid revenge 
your own and your country’s wro^!” 
He put a sword'into my hand, and ifol- 
lowed him to the attacg on the Belvidere 
palace. The guards and personal staff 
of Constantine resisted til! they knew 
their master had fled, and th4n they 
threw down tiieir anns and submitted t6 
the con(|aerQr8. It was a twk of diffi¬ 
culty to convey the survivors unbanned 
firob the awakened populace, but each 
of influenee among us exert^ himself, 
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and it wag at last accomplished. We I saw him interred in the burial’groand 

then returned to remove our wounded of the Bemhardine cloister. When the 

friends. The first I saw was Kiatowsky; grave closed Over Klatowsky, I turned an 

he had a deep sabre wound in his breast, inquiring glance on Adrian. 

from which the blood flowed in torrents. Adrian understood me, and led me 

He made a sign for me to approach him; to a group of cypress trees apart from 

I raised him in my arms and embraced the other graves. Under them was a 

him. He returned it feebly, and whis- plain white marlde slab, on which was 

poring, “ Living we could not be friends, engraved, 

but in death we are brothers,” he expired. “ Natalia.” 

PROSE BY A POET. 

EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

A celebrated writer of the last century, ever sincere this avowal might have been, 
in a moment of philosophical sourness, wc suspect that few persons of the pre- 
has observed, that the recollections of sent day will feel inclined to adopt it. 
the past, instead of being fraught with For the heart mast bo cold and callous 
the clouds and sunshine that beautify the indeed that can dilate on the innocent 
dawn of life, appeared to him so wholly events of its childhood, without feeling 

enveloped In gloom, that he sedulously them return hi all tlie freshness of spring- 

turned from the i-ontemplation of them tide delight : 

-with feelings of painful regret. How- 

“ indulgent memory wakes—and, lo' they live. 

Clothed in far bnghter lines than light can give ” 

How lovely are the fnrms that the The pages of history are fraught with 
magic glass of Memory discloses to us— such incidents as this—its records contri- 
her sybil voice invokes them from the dim bate the most unequivocal testimony to 
recesses of (he tomb, and they glide the simple fact which we here attempt to 
around us in our lonely hours, like beings maintain ; and it is to be hoped that these 
coniiiiissioned from a land qiikuown ! triumphs of the pure and gentle emo- 

The spirit will always delight to muse lions of the heart, will survive the long 
on the glowing panorama of its e*irly series of battles and conquests which 
existence, and will fondly cling to its the mighty hand of Time will eventually 
remembrance, as the dark ivy dings to destroy. 

the monarch of the woods. However How beautiful is the noontide of our 
bitter may have been the contents of that, childhood ! With what unspeakable rap- 
fatal cap w'hieh is the irrevocable gift to tun* havi* we welcomed the hour which 
the race of Adam, wlio has not felt the releasiul us from the gloom and monotony 
impulse of rapture on visiting the haunts of the school-room, to take a nobler ies- 
endeared to him by some ,pleasing re- sou from the book of Nature—^with what 
miniscences; and who has not regarded iuioyancy have vve bounded over the 
the spot of liis childhood with the same fields, in quest of the star-like butterfly, 
bright and animated eye, as w'anderers or the solitary home of some woodland 
upon the brow of some distant hill, siir- bird—t»r, led by a sincere love for the 
vey the quiet vale which expands beneath things of tiiis earthly Panwlisc, how have 
them! our merry voices kept tune to the laugh- 

It is related of the Emperor ('harles ing waters of the stream, whicJi glided 
the Fifth, by Robertson, nis historian, like a serpent through the silent woods, 
that having resigned the throne of his The season of <* beauty in the grass, and 
ancestors to his son, and announced his gloiy in the flower”—the fervour and 
intention of retiring to a monastery, in flush of the morning of life, ere the tears 
his way thither he stopped a few days of sorrow had mingled in its fountain— 
at Ghent, to reeal, amid the scenes of constitute tlie most valuable gift that 
his youth, those pleasant recollections Memory can bequeath to us; and amid 
which the dreams of ambition had not the cares of age, or the Vicissitudes of 
obliterated, and to visit those friends with fortune, impart a chaitn which tite wtwld 
whom he had been familiar in early life. taketh not away ! 
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Cowper and Rogers have exquisitely graphic description of the latter poet,— 
pourtrayed the endearing recollections to it being more congenial with the spirit of 
which we allude. We shall select the our remarks;— 

“ ITie school'e lone porch, with reverend mosses gray. 

Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 

Quickening my truant feet across the lawn: 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 

When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 

Some little friendship fonned and cherish’d here j 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 

With golden visions, and romantic dreams!” B B. 


SEA-SUORE SCENERY. 


Is that a vessel ?—yes—nobly she sus¬ 
tains her majestic port on the billows, 
battling like a lcviiit(i.in with the genii 
of the deep, and leaving them prostrate 
beneath her triumphant prow. Hark ! 
how the winds waft the echo of a hundred 
voices from her deck—the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain Ls beard amid the shrouds 
—and now, a.s she presents her stately 
form tho harbour on the lee, we hear 
the mingled strain of esultation—erving, 

• h( a-hov!” 

It is sunset—the hour most congenial 
It) the sjiirit that deliglits in tempest and 
shipwreck. What would 'ritian say to 
the scene, before n.s ?—Here is an horison 
blackened with masses of iloiuls, 

“ IMayful and wild, tho children of the storm 

but in the far eli-nobers of the w'ost, the 
brilliant hues of orange and crimson are 
blimded with the sapphire of the sky, 
and a golden outline is traced ujion the 
clouds that float boMde the sun in that 
sea of glory. Then we hate the hills 
bounding the extreme veige of the land¬ 
scape, either fringed with woods of jiine, 
or partially c0nce<dlng tlicir purjvle .sum¬ 
mits in the mht that surrounds them ; 
while far away to the east, unbroken c‘.v- 
cept Ijy a solitary bark or soamew, ex¬ 
pands a waste of waters impassive to the 
hand of Time, But iliaiige the scone; 
and let calmer hours invite thee to muse 
upon the shore, when the winds are mel¬ 
lowed into music. There, take thy scat 
u})on this lonely mound—the .spot most 
fit for the meditations cf a wanderer- 
just beneath the crumbling portal of this 
old grey castle, whose walls afford pro- 
teetjon to the climbing ivy, and whose 
stories of the olden time are written on 
its haughty brow. 


The sky overhead would have formed 
a prominent auxiliary in a landscape by 
Claude—not displaying to the eye one 
unbroken tract qf blue, but occasionally 
intorsi>ersed with clouds, (and who would 
paint a sky without them?) that reflect 
the sunshine on their silvery bosoms, as 
they sail across the fields of heaven. The 
hand of Nature has thrown her verdant 
robe of summer on the plains around, 
and beautified them with innumerable 
llow'OTs,—those earthly visitants of her 
creative industry, that woo us to their 
homes, like the stars of heaven. 

If yon are a .sketcher—and what a 
pleasing pictyre the present scene will 
furnish—do not omit the ancient chapel, 
disclosing its mossy porch amid the avenue 
of trees, on which the scattered gleams 
of a fading sunset so silently repose; 
and do not forget to include in your 
sketch this village maiden, as she returns 
^roni the well with her salutary draught 
of water, procured from springs that are 
inexhaustible. Lo! she glides like a spirit 
down the vale of her childhood—regard¬ 
less of her yellow tresses, 

“ 'I'hat flutter in light dalliance with the breeze,” 

w'hilc she pursues the wonted path which 
loads to her cottage-home. 

There is a peculiar charm in watching 
the last rays of a departing sunset, which 
none but refined or gifted minds can pro¬ 
perly appreciate. The ocean, beneath its 
influence, presents the unbroken surface 
of a crystal inirror—the streams, rejoicing 
in the woods, seem changed to molten 
silver—and the woods themselves, in the 
midst of tlieir solemn and gloomy aspect, 
a.ssume a gorgeous appearance from its 
latest smiles 1 


B.B. 
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The Bir^Da^ Gift. By Mary Ann Browne. London and LivCTpooI, 


We have here another small^ elegant vo¬ 
lume, in many particulars resembling the 
“ Coronal,” which we reviewed last sum¬ 
mer, full of the same rich flow of poetry, 
pishing like the song of the nightingale 
in its fulness of imagery and glow of sen¬ 
sibility,—and although not confined to 
sacred subjects, yet in its general tone 
breathing holy aspirations, and express¬ 
ing the hallowed feelings of a mind at¬ 
tracted by whatever is dear to religion 
and virtue. 

As an admirer of nature, our fair au¬ 
thor is singularly endowed with the power 
to describe well that which she feels 
acutely; but when to this she adds the 
peculiar invention of the poet, we con¬ 
sider her more particularly delightful, 
and therefore offer the reader the fol¬ 
lowing beautiful effusion ;— 

AURORA. 

How wouldst thou paint Aurora ? Thus I said 
To a young painter, who with drooping bead, 
Ihllowed upon his hand, was sitting near. 
With half-closed eyelids gathering o’er tlie 
tear, 

That else would fall, for sorrow at the lot 
That dooractli geuius oft to Ikj forgot. 

He raised his head—a flash of sudden joy 
Lit np the features of tlie pensive hoy. 

As if a magic touch had oped the spring, 
That late lay frozen in his sorrowing heart; 
And all his soul rushed fortli on rapid wing, 
Rich in the sudden presence of his art, 

Like an imprisoned angel bright and .strong. 
Soaring the stars of Fancy’s heaven among! 

“ How would I paint her, the Lady of I.ight? 
In the pride of her beauty, her glory, her 
might! 


Oh, I have seer, her in many a form— 

In the chill of the North, on the wings of the 
storm; 

I have seen the fresh light from her sudden 
smile fall, 

On the mouldering arch and the ivy-clad, 
wall; 

I have stood by the side of the mist-vlouded 
tills, 

And seen her gush up, from the heart of the 
hills; 

I have felt her cool breeze on iny feverish 
brow. 

And e’en in my visions I gaze on her now. 

“ How would I paint her ? Oh, fairer by 
far, 

Than yon image, the queen of the young 
evening star. 

Her form should be lovely as any of earth. 
Yet bright as a crcatui'c of heavenly birth ; 
She should perch on a cloud, with a inouii- 
lain below. 

And her veil with that cloud intermingled 
should flow; 

And with one fairy hand lightly shading her 
eyes. 

She should look to tlie Fast, where the day- 
god must rise. 

As if watching his eoming with love’s 
anxious fear. 

Yet ready to fly if he seemed to come 
near; 

Too ethereal for day, and too radiant for 
night. 

Thus would I paint her, the Lady of Light.” 

Wg hate only made this selection on 
account of its more appropriate length 
for our pages.. MIss Marj' Ann Browne 
may look, we augur, witli (onfideiit satis¬ 
faction, that her work will meet with, as 
it deserves, extensive circulation. 


Lays and Legends of Various Nations. By W. J. THo^rs, Editor of the 
\ “ Early English Prose Romances.” 


The superior ability and effective in¬ 
dustry displayed in these works, which 
are published monthly, induce us to call 
the attention of our fair readem to them 
in the most decided manner. Every 
country has its nursery stories, its popu¬ 
lar ballads, and short romances; all of 
which will be found, in many strong 
points, to resemble each other, yet will 
not fail also to be characteristic of the 
country from which vve receive them. 
They belong at once to the great family 
of mankind, and to every brother of the 
race. Ant^luvian mothers have told 
these stories of giants and ogres to their 
Voi.. V.—No. 2. 


astonished children; the daughters of 
Japhet recited them in the ark, and their 
European descendants, according to the 
measure of their invention and taste, 
have handed them from the infancy to 
the age of the earth, gathering, as (hey 
rolled onward from each country, those 
aids which rocks and . avenis, cataracts 
and forests, or palaces and pleasure- 
grounds, might furnish. We will, how¬ 
ever, leave the excellent preface of Mr. 
Thoms to convince all who peruse them 
of their utility, and oh.serve only, that 
the Irish and German legends appear to 
us the most fertile in imagination; and 
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■we offer one of the latter, not as the best, 
but the shortest, which in our pages is 
an object of consideration:— 

THE LEGEND OF PARACELSUS. 

“ It once happened that Paracelsus was 
walking tlirou§^ a forest, when he heanl 
a voice calling to him by name. He looked 
around, and at length discovered that it 
proceeded from a fir-tree, in the trunk of 
which was a spirit, enclosed hy a small 
stopper, sealed with tlirec crosses. 

“ The spiiit begged of Paracelsus to set him 
free. This he reatlily promised, on con¬ 
dition of the spirit bestowing upon liim a 
medicine capable of healing all diseases, 
and a tincture which would tuni every thing 
it touched to gold. The sjiint acceded to 
his request; whereupon Paracelsus took his 
penknife, and succeeded, after some trouble, 
in getting out the stopper. A loathsome 
spider crept forth, which laji down the trunk 
of the tree. Scarcely, however, had it 
reached the ground, before it was changed, 
and hecuine, as it rising out of the earth, a 
tall, haggard man, willi squinting red eyes, 
and wrapped in a scarlet mantle. 

“ He led Paracelsus to ahigh,overhangiiig, 
craggy mount, and with aha/.el twig which 
he had broken olT by the way, he smote the 
rock, which splitting with a crash at the 
blow, divided itself in twain, and the spirit 
disappeared within it. He, howevei, soon 
returned with two small phials, which he 
handed to J’aracelsus; a yellow one, con¬ 
taining the tincture which turned all it 
touched to gold; and a white one, holding 
the medicine which cured all diseases. He 
then smote the rock a second time, and 
thereupon it instantly closed again. 

“ Both now set fortii on their return; the 
spirit directing his course to Jasprach, lo 
eize upon the magir-iau who bad banished 
him firom that city. Now Parnu’lsus trcni- 
b.’d for tlie consequences which his le- 
lea’ ing the evil one would entail upon him 
wht had conjured him into the tree, and 
bethought him how he might lesciie himself. 
So, wfhen they anived once more at tlie fir- 


tree, he asked the spirit if he could possibly 
transform himself once more into a spider, 
and let him see him creep again into the 
hole. The spirit said it was not only pos¬ 
sible, but that he should be most happy to 
make such a display of his art, for the grati¬ 
fication of his deliverer. 

“ Accordingly, he once more assumed the 
form of a ‘spider, aud crept again into the 
well-known crevice. When he had done so, 
Paracelsus, who had kept the stopper all 
ready in bis hand for the purpose, clapped 
it quick as lightning into the hole, ham¬ 
mered it in firmly with a stone, and with 
his knife made three fresh crosses upon it. 
The spirit, mad with rage, shook the fir-tree, 
os though with a whirlwind, that he might 
drive out the stopper which Paracelsus Lid 
thrust ill; hut his fury was of no avail. It 
held fast, and left him there, with little hojie 
of cscajie: for, on account of the great drifts 
of snow from the mountains, the forest will 
never he cut down; and, although be should 
call day and night, nobody m that ncigh- 
hoiirhood over ventures near the spot 

“ Paracelsus, however, found that tlie 
phials weie such as he had demanded, and 
it was hy their means that he afterwards 
became such a distinguished man.” 

These volumes arc illu.stratcd by well- 
conceived plates of outlines, and many 
of tlie lays are quaiiitU beautiful; not 
but we are disposed to put forth a strong 
caution, that this book is wholly unfit for 
children. Children of the present day 
may not trembk* at ghosts, nor believe 
in magiciaiKs; hut there is, in many cases, 
a confusion in the moral impressions 
given hy the legends, that must be detri¬ 
mental ill early life. All must perceive 
that the evil one iii the above story was 
honc'st and polite, and was therefore, fairly 
judging, a very ill-used “gentleman in 
black.” The iniprc'ssions given to young 
minds should be simple and strong on all 
subjects connectoil with good and evil. 


Anatomy of the BoneSy Joints, and Muscles, as applicable to the Fine Arts. By 
Georoe Simuson, Surgeon. 4to. Plates. 


The first part of this title would imply 
a rude subject of introduction to fair 
readers; hut the second relieves us: for 
what lady is not a patron of the fine arts ? 
and what fair admirer of them has not 
had to complain of defects in painting 
and in sculpture, unaccountable other¬ 
wise than in a neglect of the principles 
here treated of? 

The author’s attention has long been 
peculiarly directed to the subject, for the 
instruction of artists. He has, moreover, 
kwpassed the Italians in their famous 


art of modelling “ the hi^an form di- 
V inc,” in wax and in papier macM,* so 
as to exhibit it anatomically; and he has 
executed models in other substances, for 
instructing East Indians in anatomy, 
without violating Hindoo prejudices by 
the use of the knife. 

His present work has the excellence 

* This substance is now found to be capable 
of very extensive application : it is to be seen 
beautifully applied, tor the first time, hy Mr. 
Bielefeld, m the cornice and figures above the 
arches of the new Pantheon. 
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of div^ting science of its abstruse tech- correct in describing the vwHious attitudes 
nicalities, and exhibiting the muscular of the human figure, would do well to 
action in all the grace and loveliness of consult it; and we are sure it will not bo 
which it is capable. Whoever would be so consulte<l in vain. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddom. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

A history^ of her who will long be in the bloom of youth and vigour of age’ 

identified with the British drama, and delighting and informing the public* 

whose talent and character rendered her affording intellectual pleasure to royalty, 

an ornament to British society—drawn and, at the same time, fulfilling all the 

from her own memoranda, and by the duties of domestic life in the tenderest as 

author of “ The Pleasures of Hope”— well as most exemplary maimer; and, 

promises a literary luxury, in which our what is still more, while her physical 

readers will not be disappointed. powers and form were the subject of uni- 

It appears that after intimate reception \ersal admiration, labouring under a de- 

of the poet into the bosom of her family, licato and precarious state of health, 

Mrs. Siddons suggested to liirn tlu* idea that reejuired her to subdue her voice in 

of his becoming her l)iograpber. He private comersalion. 

had thus the best opportunity of collect- Extracts might be made of every va- 
ing all those delightful traits that form rietyof excellence and interest, both from 

the charm of biography, while her own the accurate pen of Mrs. Siddons and 

notes of events and correspondence fixed the disquisitions of Mr. Campbell. ITie 

4mpoi'taiit facts with an autheiitkity style of both are so superbir to what 

not otherwise to be obtained. is ordinarily met with, in these florid 

Bold, indeed, w(uild be the man wlio, days of the potrenieL^ and contrewmts 
without these, should pourtray this won- of literature, that we hail it with high 
derful woman, such as we remember lier, estimation. * 

Italy, with Sketches tf Spam and Portugal; Letters written during a Pesi- 
deiwe,^c. By William BeckF oan. 2vols. 8vo. 

This is at once a delightful and cu- new ideas created on scenes that have 

rious book : it is the proeluctiou of a pi'r- been written about, for ages, 

son eminently distinguished for wealth ISpain is treated as a sketch, but it is a 
and taste ; who, lialf a century since, was sketch of Mr. Beckford’s. 
prominently known from travelling on Portugal is more particularly defined; 
pritiro over Europe; who subsequently for it wms a peculiar scene of the writer’s 

astonished his countrymen by his splen- splendour, in a toleraiily [lemianent resi- 
did edifice at Ponthill; and, in a green deuce, when* lie had better opportunities 

old age, is still ornamenting a residence of judging of the cl aracter of the court 

near Bath, w'itli a prospective regiinl for and higher orders of the nation than any 

Ills amiable daughter, the Duchess of nTnl).a.ss.i(ior or other visiter could pos- 
Haniiitoii. sibly obtain. There ho bnilt the bcauti- 

Why Flanders and Holland should ful Englisli house called Montserrat, at 
have been omitted in the title wc cannot Cintra; and rc-odified a pavilion, also in 
conceive. tlic English taste, in the neighIwiurhood 

On Italy, notwithstanding all that has of the court at Lisbon, where, we are cn- 

becii subsequently written, there is in ahlcd to say, he is still holdcn in respect- 

this work a freshness of vivid descrip- fill remembrance, 
tion that renders it like one of yester- Of his character and condition in Por- 

day ; while the reader is constantly im- tugal, the following facts on record there 

pressed with the finest transitions from will suffice:—Like the ancient cni- 
the familiar to the sublime. The writer, saders, Mr. Beckford seems to have ap- 
after perhaps passing through highly preached the Tagus by chance; and he 
fashionable scenes pour Famour, starts entered the river in two vessels, which 
at once on the charming melancholy of are said to have outrivailed the poetical 
the picturesque,—an in^iration known description of Cleopatra, when— 
only to such as feel it. Every where the “ Her galley up the silver Cydnus row’d.” 
same agreeable surprise is excited, and An officer of state repotted to Queen 
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Mary I. that an English iidalgo had Franchi, to aid and superintend his col- 
arrived in great 'splendour, &c. &c., and lections in every department of vvrtu. 
waited Jior commands. “ Go,” said she, It is but just to the general beneficence 
“directly, and invite him to court. I of Mr. Beckford to add, that he pro- 
wish a hundred such would enter the tected the young eUve so confided to him 
Tagus every year I” Mr. Beckford re- to a good old age, granting him finally 
ceived the officer en prince; the ser- an annuity of two hundred pounds a-year, 
vices of plate seen on board astonished with one of equal amount to Madame 
every beholder. From the moment of Franchi,. his highly respectable widow, 
his arrival in the capital, the charm of still living in Lisbon. 

Mr. Beckford’s manners wjis such that It is hence evident how much on Por- 
he had access to the highest and most tugal such a man as Mr. Beckford can 
secret places—his houses, in town .and write as matter of history; and he has not 
country, were constantly filled with the failed. His admirable characteristics of 
fashionable world. No court lady would all the distinguished Portuguese of the 
be married without the Beckford to give lime are perfectly unique. His playful 
her away; there was no fete of grandeur, touches on the grotesque manners and 
religious or civil, of which he w'as not unimproved state of town and country, 
deemed the ornamen,. with a peculiar form goo<l contrast with the general elc- 
ruiree ; and when W'ith genera! regret he gance of style, displayed wherever it is 
quitted the counir)', the amiable Prin- applicable. Altogether he has produced 
cess Boneditta granted him her favourite the most extraordinary book of the pre- 
eleve, the young and talented Chevalier sent age. 

Sketches of Natural IZistmy. By Mauy Howitt. 

Tlh verse of ]\Irs. Howitt is well known; the old Scotch song of The hroom of 
but in the present applic.ation of it she has Comdenknowos, infinitely superior in 
surpassed all the previous jfoets for chil- ide.as, as well as verse, to the original, 
dren. Hors is, indeed, the plan “to tc.ach and without any undue use of the de- 
tho young idea how to shoot.” Among lightfid song of Bums, formerly quoted in 
the many pleasing illustrations of natural “ The Lady’s Magazine.” 
hisforv, there is an English version of 


Advice to a Nobleman on Plnyin;jr the Piano ; toith occasional Remarks on Singvng. 

4th edition. Longman and Co. 


As far as rela).-s to practical Instnic- 
tion, tills little hook deserves great atten¬ 
tion. We ii'‘ver met with any work in 
which the difficulties of fingering w’ere 
equally w'oll defined, and the manner of 
overcoming them so admirably explained. 
The silent eycrciso the author prescribes 
for strengthening thev touch of the third 
and little finger, is w'cll worthy of adop¬ 
tion by governesses, as a little task for 
chihlrcn from four to seven years old. 
At that early age ten or fifteen minutes* 
exercise on the table would prevent much 
wear and tear of their own and other 
people’s ears by practising fingering lessons 
on the instrument; anci if they began 
thus earlv, it would prevent, it is to be 
hoped, the necessity for the aching of 
joints which the author thinks neces¬ 
sary, Here Is the passage ;— 

“ As the action of each finger is assisted by 
a separate tendon, except the third andfouHh 
finger, which have only onO tendon that 
branchesiftto each,these two fingersata q^tn- 


rally so much more feeble and awkward tlian 
theotlicrs, that the grand difficulty to be con¬ 
quered is, by constant exercise, to bring them 
to such an equal degree of power and 
agility, that no perccqitible ditference can 
be discovered between them in the progress 
of execution. The usual manner is, of 
course, to begin with exercises expressly for 
this purpose; but if the learner would only 
habituate himself to hold down the other 
fingers and thumb, and at the same time 
keep alternately playing on these two <of 
couise very slowly at first), he would much 
more easily accomplish these Zeroises; and, 
instead of leaving off when the fingers ache, 
that is the very time when he should con¬ 
tinue the practice, as they are then begin¬ 
ning to aivide and break from their stiff¬ 
ness ; though he should tlien play slower, 
in order to avoid the worst of faults, the ruin 
of many players, that of not taking the one 
finger up when ffie other is put down on the 
key. This manner of exercise should he 
continued at intervals for half an hour at a 
time, as it is no great impediment to conver¬ 
sation, reflection, or even reading, therefore 
may soon become an involuntary, motiim. 
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while some entertaining pursuit may, at the 
same time, be followed with very little in¬ 
terruption. Another good exercise fitr each 
hand is, to hold down the first fingers and 
thumb, and keep playing the fourth and 
second fingers together (staccato), tdl you 
can acquire the power of doing it with 
rapidity: if a finger is suffered to remain 
down while executing a passage, it ha.s just 
the same effect on adeliciitc earns if one of 
the dampers did not act, and keeps the note 
singing a part perhaps most discordant to 
others of the ^lassiige, and, therefore, pro¬ 
duces a defect in the mechanism, of which, 
if the instrument were guilty, the perfonuer 
would send post haste for the tuner. Not¬ 
withstanding this, Ikiw many amateurs do 
we see flourishing away with the thud and 
fourth finger sticking to each other like 
gingcibrcad nuts that have hecn lu the 
dump 1 * and how inanv masters there aic 
who overlook this great fault, as long as 
their scholars will only play the right notes. 
Rut let it ever he rcmcmhcied, Unit the 
time when you avelo take the fingers off is of 
as much importance, and therefore re([uires 
as much attention, as when and wheic you 
ate to put them on the keys. To faciliiate 
the correction of this, as well as to avoid 
the nnt-unusnal accumpiiinincnt of dancing 
hands, hold both hands on the keys, jintl, 
while maintaining carcfiillj the correct posi¬ 
tions, keep constantly striking one note, 
whthj all the oUieis art* heltl down. Con¬ 
tinue this till ytfur lingers .lehe, and then, 
as I said before, play.slowci, in older to he 
always playing clear and distinct, and 
having the acting finger well raised and 
firmly struck, wliiic tlie others remain en¬ 
tirely free from any kind of motion what¬ 
ever. Whichever two lingers you may find 
most grown to each other, are ihe ones to be 
exercised, and generally the third linger is 
that which is most in need of it. This may 
he even practised on a table as well as on 
an instrument, and is the most rapid method 
of breaking in the lingci’s, provided the pupil 
will persevere after they begin to ache, instead 
of leaving off at that time. One of the 
greatest impediments to clean playing, in 
even common practice, and much more, of 
course, before company, is, tliat all beginners 
are naturally inclined to hurry; aud the 
more soul they have for music, the more this 
is increased. If you start determined not 
to hurry, and feel the music, you will most 
likely, and particularly if nervous, get on a 
little too fast, in spite of all your rcsoln- 
tion.s. To avoid this, try at first to play pro¬ 
gressively slower, and, by attempting to 
keep the time back, you will become just 
about right with the metronome. When you 
meet a passage that you arc not sure of, 
rather play it ralentando, than scramble 
through it The generality of your hearers 
may perhaps fancy it is done by authority, 


and those of talent by mere error in judg¬ 
ment. But if you boggle and shuffle, the 
fourth part of them (which is generally 
about the avc*-age number that are not 
thinking of something else all the time) 
will discover your mistake, aud probably, 
if pcrfoimcrs themselves, and of a jealOus 
dispoiiition, or fond of criticising, bo much 
heticr pleased tliat you had merited ridicule 
than applause. Kemember always to let 
the weiglit of the band rather incline on 
the thumb and iiist finger than on the 
tliird and fourth, which have enough to do 
to perform their own duty; while the others, 
having an adiantagc in strength, ought to 
hear the buiden, if any is lequired." 

'fho advice regarding reading music 
deserves the notice of all mothers and 
gov erm‘.s.ses, ami good liberal taste is 
.shown in the hints on accent. Aflor all 
this praise, w*c must emidoiim the affect¬ 
ation in which the work is written. The 
author will be astouishedat such aeliarge: 
yet wc persist it is no mistake. Affec¬ 
tation of rudeness, bbintness, and vnl- 
garitv, is some few degrees more dis¬ 
gusting than tlie affectation of mincing, 
foppisii refinement. t)ur author prides 
himself on his own geniw^; yet wc can 
assure him that his book, would have 
been far better, more creditable to him¬ 
self, and fitter for the wide extension its 
professional merits entitle it to, if it hqd 
Hot been deformed by such expressions 
as these:— 

“ This I compare to a vulgar buck, who, 
being qt a loss to express himself, brings 
out a good round oatb.” 

“Like a ratcatclicr, who, being paid by 
the rat, takes care to keep up a good stock 
of vemin.” 

“ Fingers sticking together like damp 
gingerbread nuts.” 

“ A snarling professor, like a mad dog.” 

“ Barren soil-hcadied pedants.” 

It is strange tliat a man with a fine 
natural taste for his art, should not have 
been annoyed by these jiassages in his 
own writing. We can imagine that he 
is a person full of vigorous practical 
talent, indignant at the effeminate follies 
that pervade the manners and writings 
of the fashionable professors of science, 
and anxious to adopt a downright, low, 
John Bull way of combating finical ab¬ 
surdities. Perhaps he is not aware that 
the two extremes of affectation meet—^that 
its offensiveness consists in an assump¬ 
tion of something extraneous in style or 
manner; and whether the quality of Uiat 
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asiumption is coarseness or finicalness, 
the reader or listener is almost equally 
disgusted. A style that rejects these 
extremes, and tefis what is to be done 


and what is to be avoided with intelli* 
gible simplicity, is the style that alone 
ought to be used in worfu devoted to 
professional advice or tuition. 


Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad^ with Tales and Miscellanies, ^c. By 

Mrs. Jameson. 


Mrs. Jameson might extend these vo¬ 
lumes as much as she pleased ; for while 
she flings such charms over all she docs, 
the world can never be tired. As in Mr. 
Beckford’s work, old and familiar places 
assume an air of novelty from his pecu¬ 
liar tact, so do they hero, from the femi- 
nhie beauties which unaffectedly adorn 
the present eloqtient narrative. 

It is also based on recent visits to Ger¬ 
many; where, as at i'oJogne, Hcidel- 


biirg, Frankfort, &c., her sweet gleanings 
are superior to much history. She also 
furnishes, in a few pages, a complete and 
highly interesting biography of Danne- 
char, the eminent and self-taught sculp¬ 
tor. But it were im[)ussiblc to par- 
ticularise, in a confined space: the work 
itself must be refeiTcd to, which may be 
usefully and [)leasingly taken up and put 
down at will. 


ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Our fair readers are aware that in our last 
number we promised a more dctiiiled account 
of this grand national celcbmlion. We there¬ 
fore hasten to redeem our ]>ledgc, and to lay 
befoie tlicm as succinct an account as the 
nature of each day’s performance will admit 
of. Before entering into details, some effects 
differing perhaps from the expectations pre¬ 
viously formed, arc well worthy of remark. 
The volume of sound, even when the power 
of the orchestra was exerted to the utmost,, 
was far less than was anticipated,—the lai ge 
space, the number of the audience, and the 
matemls of the fittiugs-up, carrying it off’ 
and absoibiug it, si» that it readied the ear 
seemingly with a force not greater than that 
of an ordinary concert oi the first class. 

It had been all along understood that his 
Majesty, to whom we are indebted solely ftu 
this great national celebration, hadpromiscd, 
with the Cluceii and all th^ members of bis 
family, to honour with his presence each of 
the four principal performances; the first of 
which took place oiiTiicsday, the 24th June. 
He arrived at the Abbey accordingly exactly 
at a qnarterpast twelve, in full state, with the 
Q,aeen, the Princess Augusta, the Duchess 
of Kent, and the Princess Victoria. We did 
not sec the Duke of Cumbeiland, nor Uie 
Duke of Sussex, who was, we believe, pre- 
v^ted from going out by the continuance of 
his ii^ispoBition. There was a numerous 
attendance of die leading nobility, nearly 
all of whom had entered their names as Pre¬ 
sidents of the festival. The Archbishop of 
York and the Ardhbishop of Cantutbury were 
both present, and about six of Bishops; 
we did not see the Bishop of London among 
them, and believe he was not there t hut the 
idtttation we eea;^ed| which Wais in die 


choir gallery, prevented our having a good 
view of this ]»art of the company. 

As soon as ihcir Majesties and suite eu- 
tered the Royal box, the orchestm, which 
had been in readiness for a lew raimiU's, 
awaiting their arnval, commenced its mag¬ 
nificent display. These few minutes fomed 
a pause of extiemc intciest. Every nniidciait 
was at his desk, his eye fixed on the con¬ 
ductor, watching tor his first signal. The 
audience, fiom every part of the Ahhcy 
which could command a view of the Royal 
box, had turned in that diicction, presenting 
a multitude of eager and expecting faces to 
thot'C who s<tt in the gallery above. All this 
time the most perfect silence was maintained; 
the receiilion of their Majesties was attended 
thorcloie with none of the luusy demonstra¬ 
tions usual on such occasions, which were 
not permitted, indeed, by the siiuctity of the 
place ill which they had assembled, but it 
was not less gcmiine in all the outward marks 
of respect compatible with such silence. 
Every scat vviis men resumed, and tlic per¬ 
formance began. 

The inti-oductoi’v piece was Handel’s Co¬ 
ronation Authem, composed tp the following 
words:— 

“ Zadok the priest and Nathan the pro¬ 
phet anointed Solomon king; and all the 
people rejoiced and said, * God save the 
king, long lire the king, may the king live 
for ever. Hallelujah. Amen.’ ” 

Nothing could have been better chosen in 
all respects for the opening of such a grand 
series of performances as these. It was at 
once a tribute of respect to the King, with 
whom Uiey have originated, and, by combin¬ 
ing some very rare instrumental as well as 
vocal effects, was the means of exhibiting at 
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the qjitset the varied powers of the orchestra 
to the utmost advantage. When the chorus 
began, tlu* whole of the com])any stood up, 
and remained standing till the conclusion of 
the piece. When it came to the passage, 
“ God sjive the king, may the king live for 
ever,” the most lively emotion was percep¬ 
tible among the audience, particularly in the 
more sensitive part of it, and many ladies 
were with difficulty kept from fainting. 
Others hupt into tears, from the pleasure, 
not the pain, of the novel sensations excited. 
Tliis result seemed not to heproducedhy the 
power so much as by the number and com¬ 
plexity of the orchestra. In mere force of 
sound it did not exceed materially the or¬ 
chestras of our great concerts and oratorios, 
being counteracted by the great size of the 
huilduig in which it took place; but there 
weiv impressions nevcitlielcss produced hy it 
which all must confess to he of a ]>eculiar 
kind, and (nule new to those who have never 
been present at similar i)erforiuances. 

'I’he Coronation Anthem was followed hy 
flaydn’s sacriMl oiatorio of the (arattow, 
given cutiie; and well does this iriasteily 
■ Composition deserve such a mark of distine- 
tion. The introduction or overture to it is 
for lustruineiits only, and is nieiuit for the 
“ Bepresentation of Chaos.” Ju every pait 
of it Haydn’s inventive power stands predo¬ 
minant; and as the world was lortncd from 
the lude elements, so he giddudllj works 
out the discords and disorder with which he 
< ommenees into ordei and haiinoiiy. 'I'he 
inslruineiitationis all fine; hut some passages 
fur the clarionet, which Will.uan executed 
with admirable precision, st,ind out with 
peculiar beauty. 

The recitative, “ lii the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” was sung 
by Mr. Bellamy chastely and effectively, 

J imncdiately after which followed tlie chorus, 
“Aud the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” The mtegnifieeatbur.st w Inch 
follows the words, “ Let there he light,” was 
given to perfection. All were iii stiiel time, 
and the swell, as it should be, gradually 
carried to the liighest pilch. 

Miss Stephens, with the short yet brilliant 
air of the “ M arvellou s work beholds amazed,” 
introduced tlie pleasing chorus— 

“ Again the ethereal vaults resound 
The praise «f God and of the second day.’’ 

Our old favourite evinced that she was still 
in good voice, and gave the upper notes 
with great force and clearness: the chorus, 
which is, however, of very simple structure, 
was well and correctly done. 

To Mr. H. Phillips was assigned the reci¬ 
tative, “ Let the waters under the heavens 
be gathered together,” and the air of “ Boll¬ 
ing with foaming billows,” in which the se¬ 
paration of “ sea and land” is described. 

Madame Caradori sang “ With verdure 
clad/* and the reeitatire which precedes it, 


in the plain unpretending manner which 
Haydn himself would have desired and been 

{ dcased with. Hot a note of her voice was 
ost, though scarcely the slightest apparent 
exeition was used, iu the wide area over 
which It had to travel, and the audience lis¬ 
tened with hushed attention. In fact—ana 
it added great interest to the day’s entire 
pcifunnancc—a silence truly exemplary was 
preserved during the whole of it. 

One of the mo.it splendid jiieces in the 
whole oratorio is the recitative dcscnbingtlie 
creation of the “ lights in the firmament of 
heaven,” descending into the chorus of “ The 
heavens are lolling the glory of God.” In 
the arcompanimcnl of tin first tlie orchestra 
was not so jicrfcctas in sonic of the previous 
pieces. In the swell which precedes the 
rising of the sun, the full pitch of force of 
which such a baud seems to he capable was 
hardly attained ; and in the succcedtug soft 
ricli harmony which guides in “ the lesser 
light,” some intrusive notes of the organ 
wcie heard, on which Sir George Smart 
would have done well, in his office of con- 
dncloi, to have imposed silence. What 
would ilaydn fiave said to this? Tliere is 
not a note for the organ in tlie whole score. 
Of tiraliam’s sacrifice of this grand simple 
subject to a vicious taste for ornament and 
display, when no man knows better than 
Inniself what is due to such music, wc can 
hardly speak in terms of adequate reproba¬ 
tion ; more especially, as in the latter part of 
tlie day he gave the noble recitative from 
Samson, “ Oh, loss of .sight,” with perfect 
plainness and purity. 

Mr. K. JScgiiin, a'pupil, we believe, of the 
Royal Acadcii-y, had the important song in¬ 
trusted U) him, “ Now heaven iu fulleslglory 
slump,” and tlie recitative which precedes it, 
describing the creation of “ the living crea¬ 
tine aftei ins kind, eattleand creeping things 
and heasis of the carili,” which is another 
instance of Haydn’s ilariiig use of the imi¬ 
tative power in music. The roaring of the 
lion, the leap of the tiger, the hum of insects, 
and the creepimr, “ with sinuous trace,” of 
the wonu, are all attempted in description 
in a way that lays but a light tax on the imo. 
gination. 1 n the air were some splendid ef 
fects from IIaiper’s trumpet, and some deep 
notes from the ba&soon of tlie veteran Mack¬ 
intosh, a worthy prototype of Uie “ tread of 
the elephant.” 

The chorus “ Achieved is the glorious 
work,” with the trio introduced into it, “ On 
thee each living soul awaits,” was sungadmir- 
ahlv by Miss Clara No'.ello, Mr. Vaughan, 
and Mr. W. Robinson. The solo forthebaiss 
voice which occurs in it— 

“ But when thy face, 0 Lord, i« hid, 
r With sudden terror they are struck} 

Thou takest their breath away. 

They vanish into dust 

is inimitably fine. Mr. W. Eeffiinson scraMd 
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to partake somewhat of the terror he was 
describing, but dee allowance most be made 
for a man, evideoUy of merit, on a first ap¬ 
pearance l^foreso formidable a tribunal. 

Mr. Hobbs opened the third part of the 
Option by the recitatire, ‘‘In rosy mantle 
i^pears,” with a simplicity and correctne&s 
c^culated to put to wame some of his se¬ 
niors and men of “ higher note.” 

In the two first parts of this day’s perform¬ 
ance the band was led by Mr. iSpi^oletti, 
and the second violins by Mr. J. Luder, of 
Bath. Mr. V. Novelio was at the organ. 

•Selections from Handel’s Oratorio of b’cm- 
soH formed the third part of the performance, 
of which, however, a more brief notice will 
be required. We never heard Brabam, in 
his best days, do any thing more finely than 
the recitative— 

“ O, loss of sight! of thee I most complain ; 

O, worse than beggary, old age, or chains • 
My very soul in red aarknesa dwells!” 

It had almost a moral dignity in it, which 
would have suited Milton, complaining of his 
blindness, from its simplicity and touching 
truth of expression. The air which follows— 

" Total eclipse ! no sun, no moon ! 

All dark amidst the blase of noon! 

O gionous light 1 no cheering ray 
To glad my eyes with welcome day 1 
Why thus depriv’d thy prime decreet 
Sun, moon, and stars, are dark to me! ” 

was almost equally fine. The chorus of “ O, 
first created beam,” was a worthy sequel to 
two such admirable productions. It is re¬ 
markable that this chorus contains amusiefil 
imitation of the creation of light, and thus 
gave the occasion to compare the notions of 
two of the greatest of all composers of sacred 
music on the same M’bjcct; and it is difficult 
to say which is the finest. 

Miss Stephens gave the song in which she 
has been so long and so justly celebiated, 
“ Let the bright seraphim,” accompanied 
on the trumpet by Mr. Harper, whose com¬ 
mand over tnat instrument is unrivalled in 
the present day. In many of the passages 
of this song it has all the softness and smooth - 
new of another voice in duet witli the first. 
This led into the chorus, “ Let their celestial 
concerts all unite:” which concluded the 
first day’s performance of the Royal festival. 

In the third part of this day’s performance 
the orchestra was led by Mr T. Cooke, and 
the orran was played by Mr. Attwood. 

Of the instrumental performers we have 
Mriady spoken generally, and have men¬ 
tioned some of them with especial praise, be¬ 
sides which, we desire to pay a tribute they 
M jurily deserve to Mr. Lindley, M. 
Dmgonetti, the violoncello and double bass: 
^ rf: French horn i Mr. Card, flute; 

and Mr. Chipp, tower drums, for the assist¬ 
ance ffiey gave to the pneraleffiect. Such 
an adjunct as tiie last-named professor aud 
instawaeht, is wsdly inesthSahle Ip such an 


orchestra. In the ** Dead March” thqy re¬ 
sembled the distant discharge of a piece of 
ordnance. 

The enrire performance of the first day 
closed a few minutes before four o’clock. 
There was then a general more into the 
centre of the galleries from those parts which 
did not command a view of the Royal box, 
and as their Majesties did not retire for some 
minutes, there was abundant time to gratify 
every spectator with a view of the Boyiu 
party. All of them seemed in the best health 
and spirits, and in the highest degree grati¬ 
fied by the silent and refin^ hotnage of which 
they were the objects, as well as by the 
whole of the splendid scene and musical per¬ 
formance with which the morning had been 
occupied. They retired in the samq order 
with which they had anived at the Abbey, 
and were well received by the multitudes 
collected to view the procession out of doors, 
which formed scarcely a less splendid scene 
than that within the Abbey, 

As a mere picture, independently of other 
associations, the latter is probably that which 
will long dwell in the recollection ol Lliose 
who were present at it. Tlie Royal box in 
front, the floor filled with well-dressed and 
beautiful women, the galleries the same, 
and the majestic orchestra filling up the d.is- 
tance, like a mountain hiding its head in 
the clouds; the constant shifting of the light 
as the sun shone in turn through each of tlic 
Gothic windows, or became obscured by a 
passing cloud; aud all this united with the 
ceremony itself—the beautiful music, the 
solemn and respectful silence with which all 
was listened to, made up a scene of deep 
impression, worthy of being held in lasting 
remembrance. 

The second performance took place on 
Tliursday, June 26th, and commenced as 
soon as their Majesties had taken their seats. 

'riie first piece was tlic Coronation An¬ 
them, by Handel, beginning “ The king 
shall icjoice in Uiy strength, O Lord,” of 
which a chorus was made, commencing with 
the grandeur which forms the great charac¬ 
teristic of this composer, and developing, 
thciefore, at the outset, the full power or the 
orchestra. 11 is a short movement only, and 
leads into the semi-chorus “Exceeding p;lad 
shall he he of thy salvation,” which is of 
a more subdued strain, and is followed by 
the full chorus “ Thou hast prevented him 
with the blessings of goodness,” which was 
led off by the violins with a precision which 
made it seem as if the whole were hdt one 
instrument. In the midst of the swell in 
the latter part, when every instrument ap¬ 
peared forced to its utmost loudness, one of 
those pauses, so frequent in Handel’s music, 
occurred, and the whole stopped as if by 
magic. A short silence prevaUed, and the 
concluding “ Hallelqjafa,” poured in by the. 
tnullitude of voices, wound up the whole 
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-with the full effect required. The anthem 
vras admirably performed throughout both 
by the instruments and the voices. 

Signor Rubini then sang bis aria, “ Davide 
Penitente,” by Mozart, its first performance 
in this countiy. It consists of two move¬ 
ments, the first of which is slow and of a 
pathetic, supplicating character, highly beau¬ 
tiful, and with a very artful construction 
of the instrumental parts, which display 
Mozart’s early knowledge (for we take this 
not to be one of his later composiUous) of 
the re.sources of a modem orchestra. The 
mode in which one passage, imitative of 
sighing, “ pieta cercai Signora,” was echoed 
by the flutes and oboes, was peculiarly beau¬ 
tiful. The last movement of the song, which 
is an allegro, is less happy, abounding too 
much with those long roulades, the prevail¬ 
ing vice of the age of vocal music which 
preceded that of Mozart. It is also of too 
joyous a character for the subject, but con¬ 
tains however many striking passages. For 
his performance of it Signor Hubini deserves 
unqualified praise. He sacrificed his usual 
- florid style, so tempting to an artist to whom 
nothing is difiicult, at the shrine of good 
taste. 

Miss Stephens gave the recitative (from 
Theodora), “ O worse than death, indeed,” 
and the song which belongs to it— 

“ Angels, ever bright and fair. 

Take, O take me to your care : 

Speed to your own courts niy flight, 

Clad in robes of virgm white’’— 

with a most delicate and just perception of 
their beauties, which stand in a very high 
rank among the productions of Handel. The 
audience honoured the composer and the 
singer alike, by the most perfect silence and 
hushed attention during the performance. 
In the accompaniments a fault before noticed 
prevailed, in carrying the “ piano ” too far, 
so as almost to deprive the voice of its ne¬ 
cessary support. The recitative was parti¬ 
cularly happy; it was done with perfect 
fidelity to the text, and uttered in the tone 
of voice constituting an earnest and pathetic 
appeal. 

Next in order in the programme of the 
day came the “ Kyrie elecson ” of Haydn’s 
second service, which mure resembles a 
Scotch jig than an earnest supplication for 
mercy. Haydn is a florid writer, hut he 
had no soul: he is immeasuTa)}ly inferior to 
Handel. The solo parts were well sustained 
by Madame Stockhausen, Miss Masson, 
Signor Ruhini, and Signor Zuchelli. A solo 
by the last-named singer was then given as 
a part of the same service, but which does 
nut in fact belong to it, and which is another 
of those instances of mutilation with which 
the noble directors in a faithful report of 
their proceedings must stand chargeable. 

Mr. H. Phillips opened the “ Thanksgiv¬ 
ing ” of Sir J. Stevenson by a recitative, 
admirably enunciated, and, in the air which 
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succeeds it, was aci^mpanied on the bassoon 
by Mr. Mackintosh very effectively; the tone 
of the instrunsent being so subdued and 
well regulated, that at a distance it had the 
effect of a duct for equal voices. 

“Luther’s Hymn”—“Great God, what do 
1 see and hear?” and sung by Braham, with 
chorus, was magnificently done. The only 
instruments which join in it are the organ, 
played by Mr. H, E. Bishop, and the trum¬ 
pet, by Mr. Harper. Nothing can he more 
simple than the construction of this hymn, 
hut it demands a voice of great power and 
full tone to do it justice, for which however 
Braham manifested all the energy that was 
requisite. 

Mademoiselle Grisi next gave the air 
“ OrUoniaiD tu solus sanctus,” from Haydn’s 
fifth service. She sang it well, because it is 
impossible for her to do otlierwise; but we 
cannot hut repeat our regret that a composi¬ 
tion so unsuited to her should have been 
selected; hut her interesting appeai-ance, and 
that simplicity of manner which always ac¬ 
companies great genius, made her an object 
of general admiration. 

Israel m Egypt, which occupied the whole 
remaining part of this day’s performance, 
was opened by Mr. F. Robinson with the 
recitative, “ Now there aiuse a new king 
over Egypt,” with great seK-posses-sion, and 
more energy than he displayed in the first 
day’s performance. 

Miss Masson sung, with much elegance 
and correctness, the recitative, “Tliis the 
magicians did,” with the air, “ Their hand 
brought forth frogsand Mis.s Rumer fol¬ 
lowed in the sing “ All human power now 
lailing,” in which she acquitted herself with 
much credit. 

In the “hailstone” chorus, the descent of 
the storm comes on in light touches, but in¬ 
creases with such rapid violence, that at 
length the earth seems to shake with its fury. 
The thunder of the drums was tlirown in at 
this passage with .stupendous effect. 

We weie particularly struck, as the ora¬ 
torio proceeded, with the rich harmony which 
opens the chorus, “ The depths have covered 
them;” to which, and to tlie succeeding 
chorus, “ And in the greatness of thine ex¬ 
cellency,” the band did the most ample 
justice. The semi-chorus, “ And with the 
blast of thy nostrils,” was much more per¬ 
fect than at the rehearsal: the introductoiy 
symphony and the coming on of the full 
cnorus had a most beautiful effect. 

Few passages in these performances have 
produced a fmer effect than the majestic 
iiitroduotory symphony to the chorus of 
“ The Lord shall reign for ever and ever,” 
or indeed than the whole of that chorus. 
The well-known solos with which it is in¬ 
terspersed, requiring the greatest nerve and 
firmness in the singers, were allotted to Mr. 
Braham and Miss Stephens. The magnifi« 
cent double chorus— 
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*' I will tiog ttato ihA Ij4wd, fi»h« ]»tlt (rii^np^lMd 
glonouslj; 

The hone tud hu rider beth he throws into the 
»ea,” 

closed, with a grand climax of effect, one of 
the finest musical performances that has ever 
been listened to prohabl; since the art had 
existence. 

The leader for this day was Mr. Weichsel, 
and the principd second violin was played by 
Mr. Watts. The organ in the first part was 
by Mr. H. R. Bishop, and in the whole of 
Israel in Egypt by Mr. Tnrle. 

At four ^look, the performances being 
coiiduded, their Majesties retired, having 
received and acknowledged the respectful 
homage of the assembly, as on the preceding 
occasion. — — ■ « 

Satobpay, Jvks 28.—The third per¬ 
formance, like the twe preceding ones, 
opened with a tribute of rc-speet and loyalty 
to the King. It was an adaptation from the 
celebrated hymn by Haydn, Heaven pre¬ 
serve our Emperor Francisand by a repe¬ 
tition of that very l^eautiful subject, three 
quartets for voices, each concluding with a 
<^orus, have been constructed, the whole 
having the accompaniment of the full or¬ 
chestra. 

The selection from Judas Maccabeus com¬ 
menced with the chorus, “ O Father, whose 
almighty power;” a beautiful specimen of 
rich and sound harmony, in admirable keep¬ 
ing with the subject, which is a supplication 
to tlm supreme Power by the “ sons of 
Judat),” to inspire union into their councils, 
and to 

*' Grant a leader bold aod brave, 

Ifnot to conquet born to save.” 

Mr. Bennett's recnative, which followed, 
“ To Heaven's Almighty King we kneel,” 
was very well aqd steadily sung, as was the 
song “ Oh Xiiberty! thou choicest treasure,” 
which belongs to it. In the latter, the whole 
accompaniment was that of Mr. Lindley on 
the violoncello; and this gifted performer 
was certainly never heard before to so 
much advantage. 

^e spirited trio with double choir, “ Dis¬ 
dainful of danger we rush on thte foe,” suc¬ 
ceeded, and was well sung, Messrs. Terrail, 
Voughai^and Bellamy taking the first, and 
Messrs. Goulden, Bennett, and Sale the 
second set of respnses. 

Braham's recitative, ** My arms!—against 
this Gorgias teill I go,” and the air, “ Sound 
an alarm, your silver trumpets sound,” were 
deRyered witii ^e spirit and strength of a 
g^at martial leader. Hie rush of trumpets 
which followed, in obedience as it were to 
the order, was magaificent| ar. was the 
ohams— 

* ^ WB bear the pleMiag dteadfitl call: 
Ana rmlow thee to conquestIf to fkll— ’ 

for l8ws,j^^squ, liberty, yre ifea 

whi^ Totlh rite afisyi’er ef ’ the pet^c te the 


appeal of Judas. The change in the cha¬ 
racter of the movement, after the word 
” conquest^” was made with peculiar success, 
the choir passing at once from its greatest 
strength to its most subdued softness. 

Mrs. H. R. Bishop’s redtative, “ O let 
eternal honours crown his name,” and song, 
” From mighty kings,” was one of the most 
successful s(do performances at the festival: 
she was in exceltent voice, and sang at once 
with firmness and energy, with good expres¬ 
sion and the most perfect intonation. The 
cadence was very fine, and, what is not often 
the case, of a character agreeing perfectly 
with that of the composition. 

Mozart’s motet, “ Ne pnlvis ct cinis,” a 
most finished romposition, began the second 
part. Signor Tamburini, in the bass solo 
with which it leads off, was most successful. 
Sonic passages in it bear a strong resem¬ 
blance, without being servilely identical, to 
those in the lastfinale of Don Grtovanni, where 
the “ statue” makes his apjiearance. llie 
other vocal parts were well sustained by Miss 
Clara Novello, Miss Wagstaff, and Mr. Ben¬ 
nett. The chorus was peculiarly grand, 
more florid and approaching to the dramatic 
style than accords with our English notions 
of sacred music, but full of astonishingly 
rich combinations. In his employment of 
the wind instniments, the clarionets espe¬ 
cially, Mozart displays his great knowledge 
of the resources of the modern orchestra. 

An air by Mademoiselle Grisi, “ Laudate 
Doininuin,” from anotlier motet of Mozart’s 
composition, a as beautifully sung, and was 
much bettir suited to her voice than that 
given on the second day of the festival. It 
has a fine accompaniment for the organ, 
which was played by Dr. Crotch with his 
usual judgment and command of that in¬ 
strument. 

A “ Gloria in excelsis,” from Pergolesi, 
was then given; and the solos in it were exe¬ 
cuted with great correctness and good taste 
by two boys, Master Howe, of the Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey choir, and Master Smith, whose 
proficiency at that early age is creditable 
both to their instructors and to the state of 
tiic art in this country. It seemed above all 
others to delight and interest Mademoiselle 
Grisi, and we shall not soon forget the kind 
smiles and patronkinglooks with which she 
honoured the juvenile artists. 

Braham’s rotative from Handers Jephtha, 
“ Deeper and deeper still,” was the next 
piece. On such a composition, and such a 
performance of it, alike masterly tmd at the 
same time so well known, it would he diffi¬ 
cult to say any thing, were it not, in fiact, 
from that very perfection, sure in every repe¬ 
tition to strike the hearer with new b(»uties. 
Its true chaiacteristhatof a tragic sdliloquy, 
wMch Brahsan mt^tained with extreme 
care ; and it is no h j^perbole to say, that it is 
finer than any soliloquy delivered on the 
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stage hv our best at^ors, by all that effect 
which the voice has when thus jhdieioasly 
employed, in regard to eloquence and pathos, 
over common speech. The repetition of 
" Horrid thought,” occurring after the grand 
burst of emotion— 

“ ’Ti 8 this that racks my brain. 

And pours into my breast a tbousaod pangs. 

That lash me into madness,” 
was inimitably fine; as was the tone in which 
he uttered the words, “My only daughter,” 
which follow that passage of the recitative. 
Many a fair eye, at the conclusion, attested 
the deep feeling produced by this per¬ 
formance. 

Miss Stephens’s recitative, “ Ye sacred 
priests,” and song of “ Farewell, ye limpid 
streams,” whicli are almost of the same 
order of excellence with tlic preceding, 
were deficient in true conception of the sub¬ 
ject ; and the hist movement— 

" brighter scenes I seek above 
In the realms of peace and love,’’ 
was almost spoiled by taking tUc time too 
slow. The resignation of Jephtlia’s daugh* 
- ter is complete, and this passage sliould be 
delivered in a tone of religious fervour and 
exultation. 

Signor Iviinoff would have been perfectly 
successful in the air “ P.inis omnipotentia 
verbi caro factus,” but for one passage in 
which he overstrained his voice. His gene¬ 
ral purity of tone and good taste gave, 
however, a great chai'm to the composition, 
which belongs to another litany by Mozart. 
The instrumental introduction and the whole 
of the orchestral combinations arc remark¬ 
ably fine. 

In the selections from Beethoven’s sacred 
oratorio of the Mount of Oitve$, the directors 
have done to this great composer the justice 
which, at first, seemed to be withheld from 
him. Ilis admirers were presented with ex¬ 
tracts, judiciously chosen, from one of the 
best of his compositions, correctly and effi¬ 
ciently performed. Madame Cai'adori’s in¬ 
troductory recitative of the Seraph, “ Oh 
tremble mortals,” and the song, “ Praise 
the Redeemer’s mercy,” will stand a com¬ 
parison with the best executed vocal pieces 
of the festival. 

The Halleluiah chorus, which finished 
the selections feom Beethoven, formed an¬ 
other masterly display of the resources of 
modem art. 

Mrs. W. Knyvett had the recitative 
“ Bless’d be the Lord," from Handel’s Solo- 
mon, and the song— 

“ Wbat though I trace each herb and flower 
That drinka the morning dew; 

Did I notown Jehovah’s power, 

How vein were all I knew: 
which was correctly snng, and wiUi just 
expression, but suffered in its general effect 
from the extreme slowness with which the 
time was htken. 


A grand episode, as it may bo termed, in 
the musical arrangements of flie day fol¬ 
lowed, in the selection from that part of 
Handel’s Joshua^ which describes^ in stmns 
of a character truly epic, the fall of Jericho. 
It commenced by the recitaUve, sung by 
Braham, “ ’Tis well, six times the Lora has 
been obeyed,” followed by a march with 
instruments only, in bold martial style, and 
concluding with the air and chorus 
“ Glory to God ! the strong cemented wells. 
The tott’ring towers, the ponderous ruin falls j 
The nations tremble at the dreadful sound, 
Heaven thunders, tempests roar, and groans 
the ground.” 

It is nearly sufficient to say that Handel’s 
music presented a picture corresponding 
witli tliese words, but his expression of the 
“ nations tremble,” and the pouring in by 
the chorus of “ Glory to God!” after Bra- 
ham’s solo, deserve special mention as 
the prominent features of tlie grand tableau. 
Tlie horn and trumpet solos which occur in 
the course of it were of great difficulty, and 
done in a masterly manucr by Messrs. Platt 
and Harper. 

The chorus from Handel’s Solomon — 

“ From the censer curling rise,” 
closed this day’s performance with a gran¬ 
deur of effect wholly worthy of the festival. 

The leader on this occasion was Mr. Mori, 
and Mr. C. Reeve for tlic second violins. 
Tlie organ was played in the first and second 
part by Dr. Crotch, and in the third by 
Mr. Adams. ■’ ■■■ - 

The concluding performance of this splen¬ 
did musical festival took place on Tuesday, 
July Ibt. As a whole, we should say that 
the performance of the Messiah was the 
most perfect and complete of the festival. 

After the overture to the Messiah, 
which is a fine piece of harinony, and, 
though a little too slow, wa.s most correctly 
and effectively played by the orchestra, Mr. 
Brnham led the vocal part of the compo¬ 
sition ill the recitative “ Comfort ye, my 
people,” in which, though some deficiency 
of his usual vigour was apparent at the com¬ 
mencement, he presented, as he grew wmrm 
with the subject, one of his best efforts. 
From the passage, “ The voice of him that 
crietfa in the wilderness,” to the conclusion 
of the recitative, he left nothing to be de¬ 
sired. 

Mr. Machin was very successful in the 
recitative accompanied, “ Thus said the 
Lord of hosts.” His execution of the run¬ 
ning passages only wanted a littie more 
smoothness and evenness to render them 
perfect. The air, “ But Mrho may abide 'ihe 
day of his coming?” wanted emphasis and 
a certain appropriateness of expression, but 
was otherwise peculiarly well sung, and his 
shake at the oonclusipn manir(»i^a.great 
command of voice. 

Mrs. W. Knyvett sang the leoitMiviM, 
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“ And, lo! tie Angel of tbe Lord,” and 

'Suddenly there was with the Angel,” in a 
plain unaffected manner suited to tbe sab* 
ject; and the chorus, “Glory to God,” 
followed—a short but grand and strikingly 
effective movement in tbe execution. 

Madame Caradori’s air, “ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion,” was sung quicker 
than usual, as if to give greater display to 
the natural brilliancy of the singer’s voice; 
but, though it bad that result, the compo¬ 
sition suffered by it. It was, in other respects, 
justly expressed* and delightfully sung. 

Miss Mas.son's “ He sWll feed his flock,” 
was a most admirable performance, both in 
the style which properly belongs to this 
movement and in just intonation; and in 
tbe second part or the same movement, 
“ Come unto Him all ye that laboui’,” Ma¬ 
dame Stockhausen evinci'd nearly the'same 
felicity. The contrast of the alto and so¬ 
prano voices of the two ladies had a most 
charming effect. 

The chorus, “His yoke is easy and his 
bunlen is light,’’ in grand but severe style, 
closed the first part of the oratorio with 
splendid effect. 

The second part commenced with the rich 
and betiutiful harmonies of the chorus, “ Be¬ 
hold the Lamb of God,” followed by the air 
given to Miss Masson, “ He was despised 
and rejected of men,” which was well sung, 
though not in a style so peifect as her pre¬ 
ceding air. 

Miss Shirreff, her only perfonnance at this 
festival, gave the recitative, “ He was cut 
out of the land of the living,” and the air, 
“ But thou didst not leave his soul in hell,” 
with great steadiness and good effect, though 
the style of this luuaic is in some measure 
new to this accomplished young singer, who 
ought to have been allotted a more conspi¬ 
cuous part in these performances. 


Tea.— There is reason to believe that tea 
is not of very ancient use as a beverage in 
China. The anenent classical books make 
no allusion to it. Silk, flax, and hemp are 
classical plants, but cotton, tobacco, and tea 
are not Pire Tri^uU, the Jesuit says, the 
use of tea is not of j^eat antiquity, but he 
adds, they have no character to represent it, 
wbicn is not true. The popular belief is, 
that tea was first introduced into Honan to 
cure the bad quality and taste of the water. 
ITie earliest account we have of it is in the 
relation of two Mahommedan travellers, who 
virited China in riie ninth century. These, 
after tdhngtis that “ iheit usual drink is a 
kind of wine, made of rice,” m.entiQa “ a 
certain herb, which they drink y?ith hot 
wate^ called sah,” (tcha, tea,) adding, “ that 
Ais drink cures tdl mumer of diseases.” 
xt 'irasi (hwefote, at finat time not aecnnmon 
tWfWagl, , Be ^eit, Imweter, as it may, we 


Miss Clara Novello sung, in an unorna- 
mented expressive style suited to the sub¬ 
ject, “ How beautiful are the feet of those 
who bring good tidingsand the quartett 
followed, “Their sound is gone out,” in 
which Master Howe sustaiued the first part 
with great steadiness. 

Mr. E. Seguin’s air, “If God be for us,” 
was correctly sung, and without pretension; 
and the magnificent chorus, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” closed the day’s performance.” 


Thus terminated the Royal Festival, which, 
though some clouds appeared to lower upon 
its commencement, succeeded altogether far 
beyond tbe most sanguine expectation, and 
afforded tbe highest gratification to some 
thousands of bis Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

In tbe details of the management there was 
much to praise in every department of the 
festival. The stewards were uniformly at¬ 
tentive to their duty; and, though the num¬ 
ber collected on eight successive days was 
not much less than 3,000 on each day, there 
occurred no instance, in any one day, of the 
least disorder or confusiou. 

We cannot but acknowledge ourselves 
greatly aided in this report by the published 
accounts in The 7tmes journal, as far as we 
ourselves ilvere enabled to form a correct 
opinion of its accuracy. 

Tbe rehearsals were almost perfect per¬ 
formances, and very few pieces or passages 
had to be repeated; this is a surprising cir¬ 
cumstance, considering how many perform¬ 
ers had for almost the first time met toge¬ 
ther. Thu rehearsals were in fact almost 
equal to the so-named “grand perform¬ 
ances diey took place on the 24th, 26th, 
and 28th of June and Ist of July. During 
the period of the performances we weather 
continued particularly fine. 


are inclined to think it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the Chinese are inveterately at¬ 
tached to tlie use of tea. That which is 
made for home consumption is of a very 
inferior description, made up sometimes in 
round halls, having all tbe appearance of a 
ball of tarred twine; sometimes in flat cakes, 
cemented together with a glutinous sub¬ 
stance ; and sometimes used in loose leaves, 
that have been dried without any prepara¬ 
tion. They have, besides, the essence in 
small cakes, as hitter as wormwood. The 
leaves of the Camellia Sesanqua are also 
used as tea; and we learn from tbeAbbd 
Grozier, that in i^antong and tiie northern 
provinces, tea is prepaid from a kind of 
moss; and he asks, if adulterated tea is com¬ 
mon in China, how can we flatter ourselves 
that we are not drinking infarion of 
moss, from the rocks of Mang-nig-hien.”— 
Quarterlp Review, for July* 
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• THE GITANA. 

A TALE OF CATALONIA. 

"Tout eit change pour moi; loin du pays natal, 

Le temps meme, le temps, n’a plus qu'un rol ega 
Les jours Croids d’hiver prolongent leur dur^e, 

L’6te n'a quo de longues nuits. 

L'exil est le pins grand des mauxM e. Dueresmot Auox. 


There is not in the whole world so 
beautiful a country as Catalonia I Cata¬ 
lonia, where the Pyrenees raise their 
snowy summits above the clouds, and 
whose steep sides are deeply seamed with 
precipices. Catalonia, on whose vshores 
foam and dash the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean I Her plains are covered 
with corn-fields—her marshes teem with 
rice—her hills are overspread with vines, 
olives, and orange-trees—her mines arc 
rich in iron and marble. Ask the ad¬ 
venturous diver how rich the coral which 
lies concealed beneath the wave tliat 
bathes the coast of Catalonia ! — Oh, 
breathe not for a day, not even for a 
single day, its soft and balmy air ! Let 
not your eyes wander towards the deep 
clear blue of its enchanting sky! Stretched 
along in a light bark, floating gently down 
some tranquil stream, dare not to raise 
your eyes to either shori*, where groups 
of lovely girls are seen with their dark 
eyes, their graceful forms, and the slight 
and scanty dress which scarce conceals 
the slightest movement. Listen nut to 
their songs, and turn, oh turn away your 
eyes when they circle in the voluptu¬ 
ous dance. Oh, listen to me, and be¬ 
lieve henceforward the skies of your own 
country will appear dark and cloudy; 
from this moment a remembrance fraught 
with regret, a pain, sad and enduring as 
the mal du pays, will rend you« heart, 
and fill your eyes with tears! And yet 
I am far—far away from my own Cata¬ 
lonia !—from the mountains when; I was 
bom, where my fisither died, where my 
daughter-my daughter-but I re¬ 

venged her I For three days and nights, 
stretched on a rock alone, my eye bent 
on the distance, and my hand on the lock 
of my rifle, I waited for her assassin. He 
came at last, he fell and bit the dust, his 
hands vainly grasping the sand, and the 
blood spouting from his breast. For an 
hour, while his agony lasted, I remained 
immoveable over him, contemplating my 
revenge! At length I was compel!^ to 
fly-—to fly I—^like a miserable assassin, 


like a wretched spoiler of wayfarers, for 
their laws—theiras tliey call it— 
sot a price on the head of a father who 
avenged his daughter, as they would have 
done to a common robber. If they had 
known of how groat a treasure the exe¬ 
crable cunning of this miserable Anda¬ 
lusian has robbed me,—if they knew all 
the woes which weigh heavy upon the 
old Gitano, instead of looking with idle 
curiosity upon my torn garments, and my 
swarthy lineaments, instead of pointing 
the finger at mo, and exclaimmg upon 
the refugee,—the assassin 1—they, per¬ 
haps, would stretch out the hand of 
friendship towards mo, and say, “ Son of 
the G liana, our hearts are moved with 
pity I” It is true, I mn to be pitied,—and 
yet I once was so liappy. In the evening, 
after having loosened the white veil 
which she wore around her head, my 
daughter, my Pepita, was wont to let her 
dark hair flow upon her neck; then kneel¬ 
ing at my feet, she used to place her two 
hands within mine, and gaze upon me 
fixedly with her large black eyes. Then 
smiling at my serious words, on a sudden 
she would dart from me to climb some 
precipitous rock. From the threshold of 
my cabin I called to her, agitated by an 
unknown, yet pleasurable fear. I was 
happy in witnessing the lightness and 
grace with which she followed this pe¬ 
rilous sport, yet I trembled at the same 
time, lest it should prove fatal to her. 
But the sweet child, without listening to 
me, laughed, clapped her hands, and 
bounded from rock to rock, singing some 
of ourgipsy melodics,—^those songs known 
only to our solitary race, and so expres¬ 
sively adapted to a light and fantastic 
dance. As she danced she seemed to 
move in an atmosphe<‘e of %ht I It was 
the reflection of the moonlight which 
glittered on the large silver rings which 
she wore round her ancles and on her 
bare arms, after the manner of the Gi- 
tan. While 1 gazed upon her, in a tran¬ 
sport of mingled joy and appreheosibp, 
on a sudden she would dis^peari and 
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scaTccly had I time to dread lest her 
foot should slip in poising herself on the 
point of a rock, or that her weight should 
snap the slight branch which sustained 
her as she swung through the air, when 
I felt my daughter pressed to my bosom, 
offering her ro^ and healthful cheeks to 
my fond lips. Such had been her amuse¬ 
ment one hno evening in autumn, when 
she entered my cabin and seated herself 
at my side. “ Do you know that Don 
Ferdinand de Gemellas, the affianced 
husband of Dona Bianca, has arrived to¬ 
day at the castle of Melposo ? — He 
comes from Seville. It is a fine thing to 
see his carriages, his horses, his mules, 
and his numerous servants. They are 
not like onr Catalonians, dothed in a 
simple striped vest and short breeches, 
with their bare limbs, end sandals of the 
alpazata. A silken net contains their 
hair, and it is much prettier than the 
coarse red woollen cap of the peasants 
of our mountains. Their rich velvet dou¬ 
blets are covered with gold lace; they wear 
splendid belts of different colours, hand¬ 
some gaiters, and fine wide mantles. But, 
oh, my father, if you had but seen the 
majestic countenance of their master I 
He saluted his affianced bride with a sad 
and thoughtful mr. Ah, I understand 
the rt-^nn of his being sad. He had 
never before seen her whom ho was to 
many. It is a marriage arranged by 
their relations; can a man be happy in 
marrying a womaxt he has never seen, 
were she ever so fine a lady, and mistress 
of ten caslbs as fine as Melposo; and 
more beautiful than Dona Bianca, who 
indeed has little to boast of?” Through¬ 
out Ae evening she spoke to me of Don 
Fernando: in the morning she set off 
eariy to go to the castle. She was sure 
of bemg well received there, for every one 
loved the little Gitana, she was so pretty 
and so gay. “Adieu,” said she to me, 
** 1 am anxious to see the fine equipage 
of Don Fernando again.” I smiled at 
her childish eagerness. Happy pmod of 
life ! thought I,—^when the sight only of 
a little splendmir causes such lively and 
innocent pleasure f Unhappy ^ri I —• 
why, why did J not shut hmr up in my 
hu^ and defend the entrance with my 
i^e on my shmdder? This valet of Don 
Fernando,‘‘•wdiis wretched Pedrillo, had 
neA ^ea clasped her in his detested em- 
msMO, nor dured to say to her, ** Be- 
^ lipdntx^ of‘a ntenie^” Poor 


weak child,—^what could she do against 
the sturdy miscreant, but utter plaintive 
cries ? And I, alas! far from the spot, lay 
carelessly in my hut, wrapped in a deep 
sleep. Another assumed her father’s 
office of protector. This was Don Fer¬ 
nando. He advanced at his horse’s ut¬ 
most speed. At the sudden sight of Pe¬ 
drillo, who abruptly fled, the horse of 
Don Fernando reared and dismounted 
his rider, who fell, and struck his head 
agauist the sharp point of a rock. When 
his servants came up to the spot, Pepita 
had alreaxiy bantlaged the deep wound of 
the young nobleman, whose head rested 
languidly upon her knees. She had torn 
her veil to staunch the blood, and had 
titnl it across the forehead of Fernando. 
When he recovered his senses, he gently 
pressed the hand of Pepita, to express 
his thanks; and his servants bore him 
home to his castle. The next day Pe¬ 
drillo appeared at the door of my cabin. 
1 seized my rifle to stretch him dead. 
Would to God that Pepita had not 
turned aside my aim;—•the ball went 
whizzing past him, and buried itself deep 
in the trunk of an orange-tree;—my Pe¬ 
pita would then have been alive, and I 
should not be thus alone in the world 
without a being to love mel Pedrillo 
came, by the command of his master, 
to implore the pardon of her whom 
he had so basely daretl to assault. She 
received him with disdain, and he re¬ 
tired. A fortnight passed away, during 
which a remarkable change took place 
in the character of the young girl. 
From having been smiling and joyous, 
she became pensive and sad. I often 
surprised her with tears in her eyes; and 
she who had formerly been all my joy, 
seemedsnow to dread my presence. From 
signs such as these, 1 could not be mis¬ 
taken that Pepita was in love. Seldom 
does a young maiden confide the secret 
of her love to her father, ovfigj when she 
reveres him, as Pepita revered me. I re¬ 
solved to watch her secretly, and by this 
method to discover who was the object of 
her affections, and whether he were 
worthy of my daughter. If ho prove 
not worthy, thought I, wo will quit our 
peaccftil dwelling; and if necessity com¬ 
pels us, we will re^me the wandering 
habits of the Gitani, even should 1 be 
obliged, like so many of my tribe, to 
seek for subsistenOe in 4die wretched re¬ 
source of clipping mules ! But no; I am 
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not yet reduced to that. I have buried 
in my hut the sum of six thousand ducats; 
and with this, and the price of my habi> 
tation, I ’ have enougli for our wants for 
ten years to come. God will provide the 
rest. We will travel for some time to¬ 
gether, then we will go and establish 
ourselves in some remote part of Cata¬ 
lonia. My Pepita will once more be¬ 
come peaceful and happy; ful* at hftcen 
years of ago there is no h>ve that resists 
the power of absence and variety. My 
surprise was equal to my despair, when I 
discovered that Pepita had frequent in¬ 
terviews with Pcdrillo. My blood boiled 
with indignation. Could a proud Gi- 
tana fell in love with an Andalusian 
valel,—with a wretch who had only 
courage to assail a p«)or weak girl ? I 
hid myself furtively behind a clump of 
trees, and listened to their conversation. 
Pedrillo spoke in a respectful tone, and 
it. was not of himself that he spoke. 
“ Don Fernando cannot yet see you,” 
said he ; “ he is still unwell, and to leave 
his chambers would be to betray your 
secret. As to receiving you at the castle, 
that is still more iinpos.sible. Doua 
Uianca has already but loo much suspi¬ 
cion that her ailiancod husband is un- 
feithhil. Here is jfmr letter, scnora; 
it will plead much better for my master 
than a poor valot-de-chambre; it will in¬ 
form you, moreover, of the stops he has 
taken to enable him to call you his own 
for ever.” At these words he threw a 
letter at her feet and disappeared, A 
slight noise was heard; Pepita hastily 
caught uj) the letter, hid it in her bosom, 
and I saw her hasten back with hurried 
steps to the cabin. When I returned 
home it was late, and she was fast asleep. 
1 had not the courage to awake her; and 
r put off till the morrow the task of in- 
.orming her how fatal the love of a great 
lord must necessarily prove to a young 
girl, and how requisite it was to dispel 
tliose illusions of youth. Let her be once 
more happy for a night, thought I, and 
let despair and tears begin only to-raor- 

Thb Library of tub Arsenal, Paris.— 
La Revue Litt'eraire says, that this library, 
which was founded by the Marquis dePaul- 
iny, was purchased in 1781 by the Count 
d’Artois, who incorporated with it nearly all 
the librmry of the Duke de la Vallibte. It 
is composed of above 175,000 volumes, 
besides about6,000manuscripts. It inclades 
the most complete collection in the world of 


row. The night was already far ad¬ 
vanced when T sunk to sleep. On a sud¬ 
den I awoke. Oppressed by a painful 
resentiment, I rushed to my daughter’s 
ed; she had disappeared. A letter, which 
she left behind, implored me to forgive 
her flight. “ Don Fernando,” she wrote, 
“ will marry me in secret this very night, 
and will take me immediately into An¬ 
dalusia : there, my father, when the 
anger of his powerful family is appeased, 
thou wilt come and rejoin thy Pepita, 
and once more become her solace and 
delight.” I went forth iiistautly, and di¬ 
rected my slops towards tin* castle, with 
the intention of tearing her, if it were yet 
possible, from the arms of her seducer. 
For would a proud Andalusian noble in¬ 
tend to espouse a poor Bohemian ? He 
COULD only mean to seduce her. Scarcely 
had I proceeded lialf-way, before I ima¬ 
gined 1 heard the voice of my daughter. 
I turned t<fwards the spot from whence 
the cries proceeded: by the light of the 
moon I saw Pepita: she was half-naked, 
her hair dishevelled, her cheeks blanched, 
and her eyes wandering. She did not re¬ 
cognise me, but fell, mcMi.ing and un¬ 
conscious, into the arms of her father. 
Her incoherent language, her uncou- 
nocted words, at last informed me of tl:e 
dreadful secret of which she was the vic¬ 
tim. The letters of Don Fernando 
were fictitious; Pedrillo had forged 
them. She deemed she w'as bestow¬ 
ing her embraces upon Don Fernando: 
it was upon the wretched Pedrillo, who 
had deceived her. She lingered two 
ilays, a prey to delirium and a bunting 
fever; and she died without having reco¬ 
vered her senses even for a moment,— 
without having addressed a single word 
to her father, who wept beside her. I 
cut off her black tresses, and hid them in 
my bosom; then with ray own hatid.s X 
consigned her to the tomb, after the 
fashion of the Gitani. When all was over, 
I seized my rifle;—^yon know the rest. 
This is the reason why I have quitted Ca¬ 
talonia, the luveUest country upon earUi. 

romances, since their origin in modem lite¬ 
rature ; of dramatic wor^ since the epoch of 
moralities and -mysteries; and of French 
poetry since the cmnmencemeat of the 16i3i 
century. In the other depmtmente of lite¬ 
rature it is less rich, but even iyt these it ocn- 
tains some important works; there gte, fat 
instance, historical works, wMch^re tv> where 
else to be found. 
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MY SUMMER DREAM OF ELLEN. 

Come, bind youi brow with scented floweis, 

Stolen ftesh from Love’s shady bowers, 

For Summer’s fleecy clouds through the sky are sailing; 
Twine baby buds in your glossy hair. 

Let them droop to kiss a skin so fair, 

Their boughs Sol’s bright beams from your lily neck vailing. 

List, laughing maiden, the distant foil 
Murmurs in mirth for the moonlight ball. 

When the elfs awaking shall leave their moss pillow; 

Look—^raking* masts, enveloped in snow, 

Bask fast asleep in the sun’s hot glow, 

For no wind curls the sky, or breath moves the billow. 

The thoughtless bees, humming ’long the dell. 

Stop but to court the blue heather bell, 

And robs its blossoms, laden with honey and dew; 

. The skylark mourns no more in its nest, 

But bc^ the hght on its downy breast, 

As it fluttering sings, ’till it’s lost from the view. 

Then, dear, pluck the ripe grape from the vine. 

And weave a wreath of the sweet eglantine, 

Its faint petals refresh, where the hangingt rocks drip. 

And bring low music, and love, and joy. 

With beauty’s birth in your blushes coy, 

And off, off, to the dingle aud grove well skip. 

At night by the brook we’ll pitch our camp. 

Your hazel eyes for our only lamp. 

And in the cool green leaves we’ll wrap ourselves round, 
Like dozing moths, in their silken home ; 

We’ll rest awhile ’neath the mushroom dome. 

Where man’s voice is not heard, or the slightest soft sound. 

Then sec Eve’s rosej ope her tear-wet lid, 

Ad. 1 bare her face, now in slumber hid, 

Till si.*; smiles ai, the mirror-drops hung o’er her bed; 

Or watch tlio couch of a lady love, 

And grant good gifts from the land above. 

Which shall happier rays round her throbbing heart shed. 

Where the tall grass marks the fairy ring. 

We’ll trip with a light and aiyy spring, 

0! the little gods shall call you thmr virgin queen; 

Tliey will make of cowslips pale a crown, 

And knit together a cobweb gown, 

For the child of the mist, and the pride of the green. 

Fond one, we’ll sport where the spearmint grows, 

Where Oberon’s rill through the glen flows, 

And gaily we’ll bathe our limbos in the purling stream; 

Or merrily dance ’till the faintest streak 
Flits Its fair form o’er the mountain’s peak, 

And then awake and away from our Summer Dream. 

Htutmgi, Jfulg 19,1834. 


0 - 


E. G. 


* MkrtsareasM lo rake,” whoa they lean hack towards the atera; conaequently, whan all 
aet, raising the bows and enabling tlie veaael to glide more easily and drier over the 

t the dripping Irella,, ao |oms»tic and cool, in many part* of die country. 

$ the eveaiag primtoae. 
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PROPOSED HOLBORN VIADUCT. 

BY FRAKClS W18HAW, M.I.C.E. 


Notwithstaoding the giant stride of im* 
piorement in this metropolis, Holbom- 
nill, a land London Bridge, in its wear 
and tear and destructiveness of the limbs 
and life of animals, has yet escaped atten¬ 
tion, though great is the catalogue of 
accidents constantly occurring there; and 
no fewer, it is calculated than 4,000 foot 
passengers are daily at great hazard pass¬ 
ing in the line of road. 

The society for the prevention of cru¬ 
elty to animals most nobly hired horses 
(as they now purpose forPentonville-hill), 
during part of last year, to assist the om¬ 
nibuses and waggons in ascending; but, 
owing to the expense, the plan was aban¬ 
doned. 

Skinner-streel, though not quite so 
steep as Holborn-hill, is also very dan¬ 
gerous, and by far too much inclined for 
so OTeat a thoroughfare. 

Mr. Francis Wishaw having for many 
years considered the subject, and lately 
made a careful survey of the whole dis¬ 
trict, has planned a now very well-executed 
modelled design, so as to avoid both these 
hills ; but no plan appeared to him effec¬ 
tual without a slight deviation from the 
straight line, which, however, amounts 
to only thirty yards. He commences at 
the north end of Fetter-lane to the end 
of Plough-court, thence to the top of the 


Old Bailey, in the direction of Newgate- 
street. 

The viaduct would be chiefly of brick¬ 
work ; the respective arches over Shoe- 
lane, Farringdon-market, Farriiigdon- 
street, and Seacoal-lane, of cast-iron, and 
their abutments and piers faced with 
stone. 

Such viaducts to foot passengers are 
very sale and agreeable thoroughfares. 
Shoe-lane is 18 feet, Farringdon-market 
28 feet, Farringdon-street 38 feet, and 
Seacoal-lane 22 feet below the centre 
surface line of the proposed new road¬ 
way, which, from Holborn to the eastern 
side of Farringdon-street, would be quite 
level, and thence to the Old Bailey but 
a slight inclination, viz. 1 foot in 73 feet. 

The iinprovenient, by the increased 
traffic in Farringdon-market, now a mar¬ 
ket without customers, will, no doubt, 
attract the city chamber of finance to 
listen to Mr. Wishaw. 

The ways and means for this improve¬ 
ment are to be provided by raising the 
whole building another story, whereby 
there would be, as at Edinburgh, an up¬ 
per and a lower market, with convenient 
access. 

We think we have set forth sufficient 
to show that Mr. Wishaw’s project pos¬ 
sesses merit, and deserves support. 


THE WORLD’S A STAGE. AND ALL MEN ARE PLAYERS. 


Scene —The House of Lm'ds, Question- 
Change in the Cabinet j 

Ilis Grace the Duke of Buckinghant con¬ 
tinued — Did the noble lord (Brougham) 
opposite suppose that a short speech, or one 
debate on the subject, could settle the ques¬ 
tion P He was very much mistaken if he 
did.—(Hear.) The noble lord might fancy 
that he buried the noble earl (Grey) lately at 
the head of the Government in his political 
sepulchre, but he was also mistaken on that 
point.—(Hear, and a laugh.) lire noble 
earl’s spirit would arise and scare some of 
the present dignified occupants from their 
arm-chauns—(laughter)—^would disturb the 
noble viscount in his slumbers—(a laugh), 
and intenupt the festivities of noble, peers, 
when die noble and learned lord attempted 
to amuse himself with pottie.deep potations, 
to the Itealtli and prosperity of die new 
admlnistratioD.—(Cheers and prolonged 
laughter.) 

\ 0 l» V.—No. 2. 


—The Irish Coercii.n Bill and the recent 
Evmingi Jufg 17, 1834. 

Hie Marquis of Lansdowne was about 
to speak, but— 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, ** Pray 
stop a little moment.” The noble duke 
who has just addressed the honse must be 
conversant aiih the dialect adopted in some 
alehouse which he (the Ixurd Chancellor) 
was not acquainted with.—(Hear, order, and 
laughter.) He was in the habit of meeting 
the noble duke elsewhere, but never had the 
honour of seeing him there, at die alehouse, 
where die noble duke must have been so 
often—(laughter)—in the cabaret where the 
noble duke seemed to have picked mp the 
terms of bis claim ffiedonary(Order, heajr.) 

The Earl of Wicklow rose lo order. , 

The Duke of Buckin|hhiu—Lhttlie «ohIe 
and learned letd go on j do not 
him. ll shall take any tMug that. mM'&il 
from him widi pmffeett»o#S^. , ' < ' ■'' 
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Sari of Mansfield r<»e to order. 

. ‘Hie Lord Cbanc^lor"**Of tjien, X sSasH 
tremble your lordships with any thing mure 
on ^le suHect; noble lords need not rise to 
order} as i em interrupted, 1 hare done. 

Hie Earl of Hanslield said that he spoke 
to order from plain and sincere wish that 
the digmitjf and decorum of their lordships* 
house should be nudotained. This was his 
motire in rising to address himself to their 
lordships. He jput it to them whether, for 
the sake of t4etr dignity, it was not much 
better that there should be no explanation 
from the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, and no reply or counter-expla> 
nation fiom die noble duke.—(Hear, liear.) 
He appealed to the good sense of the house 
and of the noble lords themselves, and asked 
them whether this would not he the better 
course. 

The Lord Chancellor again rose, but be¬ 
fore he resumed Ms addrass, 

The Marquis of Clanriearde to order. 

The Lord Chancellor said, tl^t if the no¬ 
ble rarl behind him had tidken" him at his 
word, when he said he would not trouble 
the house with any thing more on the sub¬ 
ject, it would have been quite as well. He 
meant to say nothing more. Don't yon— 

The Marquis of Londonderry—“ I rise to 
order,”—(li^r, hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor—^Tbis is not the way 
to preserve order.—(Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of Londonderry again rose 
to order. 

The Lord Chancellor—If the noble mar¬ 
quis bad attended to tlie progress of the dis¬ 
cussion, he would have seen that the question 


was, wluBther the Lord Cbaneellor was to be 
allowed to exphtin in reference to the nohte 
duke’s ohservatious on what had fallen, firont 
biw in the course of the debate. This was 
the first time he had ever heard that it was 
at all fair, espedally in a court of justice— 
and their lordships’ house was a court of 
justice, nay, the high^ in the realm—to 
listen to the attack upon a noble peer; hut 
the instant an explamation or defence was 
offered, to stifie it in the birth with speeches 
to order, or other equally unfair interrup¬ 
tions.—^(Heax, hear.) When interrupted, ne 
was speaking in explanation, in reference 
to the noble duke’s extraordinary attack 
upon him. If the noble duke’s speech was 
intended as a joke, he was ready to receive 
it in good humour—(bear, hear)—quite as 
ready as any of their loraships} but if it 
was really meant as an attack, then he 
should not hesitate to say of it that it was as 
gross and unwarrantable, as utterly and 
completely devoid of foundation, as any the 
most untrac assertion or insinuation that 
had been made by any individual whatso¬ 
ever. He entirely believed, however, that 
the noble duke’s remark was meant jocularly 
and quite in good humour, amd accordingly 
he was willing to take it so.—(Hoar, hear.) 

Hie Duke of Buckingham said that it was 
unnecessary to say the allusion was from 
Hamlet, and he intended it in perfect good 
humour. 

The Lord Chancellor nodded, and ex¬ 
pressed himself ready to take the matter in 
that way: and the scene, which was one of 
considerable excitement, terminated.—Tkis 
is thus reported m the TimeSf July 18, 1834. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MY GREAT-GREAT¬ 
GRANDFATHER. 


(ConUnwd from page SXj 


As soon as the young men and my¬ 
self had finished our walk^ we returned 
to the house. T ohsarved dl the actions 
of th^ new p^ple with the greatest 
attention, of which, from my age, I was 
capable. They seemed not only tahave 
a aorror of the batbarous mannem and 
vices of the Tui^s,, but even a con¬ 
tempt of all the pleasures and diversions 
of the countiy. Their wfaple business 
was to inform, themselves ^ what they 
themght atigbt be «n improvement In 
their luumtrv, pmrtic^l^ in arts 

•*m an# whatever tmrbsities were 


'tim country 


deavoured to perfect myself along with 
them. 

I'hoi^b they seemed to |}e the most 
moral men in the world, I could observe 
no signs of religion in them, till a cer¬ 
tain occasion that happened to us in our 
voyage, of which I .snail hajp oecamon 
to speak at a future time, 'uiis was the 
only point on which they were shy- They 
^ve me the reasons for it afterwards. 
Thmr behaviour was, however, the most 
candid ^d sincere in other matters thm; 
can be imagined. We Kv«i thus in Ae 
most perfect unitm all the time we stayed 
at Grand Cairo; and I enjoyed the same 
liberty that I codd have had in Italy. 
)lkllthat I remarked iq thmn was cm un- 
eaatn^ they exptemed to be dp hmg out 
oLt^r hwn country, but they cmafinkad 
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thttE|iiB0iv0s widi tiie thought it would not 
be long. 

^ ^me time after this I found by their 
diligence in settling their affairs, and the 
cheerfulness of their countenance, that 
they expected to leave Egypt very soon; 
they seemed to wait mr nothing but 
orders from their governor. In Uie mean 
Umo there happened an accident to me, 
scarce worth elating, nor should I have 
thought of it had it not been interwoven 
with some of the chief occurrences of 
my life in the latter part of it. Our 
governor, whom they called pophar, 
which, in their langu^e, signifies father 
of his people, and by which name I shall 
always call him hereafter, looking at his 
ephemeris, which he did very frequently, 
found, by computation, that he had still 
some time left to stay in the country, 
and resolved to go down once more to 
Alexandria, to see if he could meet with 
’any more European curiosities brought 
by the merchant ships that are perpe¬ 
tually coming at that season into the 
port. He took only two of the young 
men and myself along with him, to show 
me, as he said, that I was entirely at 
liberty, since I might easily find some 
ship or other to cariy me into my own 
country. I, on the other hand, to con¬ 
vince him of the sincerity of my inten¬ 
tions towards him, kept generally in his 
company. The affair I am going to 
speak of, soon gave him full proofs of 
the sincerity of my veneration for him. 
While we were walking in the public 
places to view the several goods and 
curiosities that were brought from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, it happened 
that the bassa of Grand Cairo, with all 
his family, was cmne to Alexandria on 
the same account, and also to bu^ some 
young female slaves. His wife and 
daughter were then both with him; the 
wife was one of the grand seignior’s 
sisters, seemingly about thirty, a won- 
derfolly fine woman. The daughter was 
about sixteen, of such exquisite beauty 
and lovely features, as were sufficient to 
charm the greatest prince in the wmdd.* 
When he neri^vea them, the pophar, 
who natoraUy abhorred the Turl^ kept 

*' The faaua of Ortmd Cairo is one of the 
gnetest officers bt the Turkish empire, aad Uie 
aiettindepmideot of any euligeot in Turkey. It 
is euateoMuy fi>r th»autte)»s togive thefr di^b- 
t»n ip mstriage to such persenu ; hat they are 
diidiked oy their hanisads, on eoopnnt «f 
thrir imperiossMhSTioar. 


off, aa if he were treaUng j^vately ,in^h 
some merchant. But I, being young and 
inconridearate, stood gasing^ though at a 
respectful distance, at the bassa’s beau¬ 
tiful daughter, from no othmr motive.,th^a 
mere curiosity. She had her eyM , fixed 
on my companions and mysen at tbe 
same time, and, as 1 supposed, on the 
same account. Her dress was so mag^ 
nificent, and her person so charming, 
that 1 thought her the most beautiful 
creature I had ever seen in my life. If 
I could have foreseen the troubles which 
that short interview was to cost both the 
pophar and myself, 1 should have chosen 
rather to have looked on the most hideous 
monster. I observed that the young 
lady, with a particular sort of emotion, 
whispered something to an elderly woman 
that attended her, and that the latter did 
the same to a page, who immediately 
went to two natives of the place, whom 
the pophar used to hire to carry his lug¬ 
gage : her intent was to inquire of them 
who we were. They, as appeared by the 
event, told them that I was a young 
slave, lately bought by the pophar. After 
awhile, the bassa with his train went 
away, and I, for my part, thought no 
more of the matter. The next day, as 
the pophar and ourselves were walking 
in one of the public gardens, a little 
elderly man, with a most beautiful youth 
along with him, having dogged us to a 
private part of the walks, came up to us, 
and, addressing themselves to the pophar, 
asked him what he would take for his 
young slave, pointing to me, because the 
bassa desired to buy him ? The pophar 
seemed to be more suiqirised at this un¬ 
expected question than I ever observed 
him at any thing before, which confirmed 
me more and more in the opinion of 
the kindness he had for mfi. 

But, soon coming to himself, as he 
was a man of great presence of mind, 
he said very calmly that I was no slave, 
nor a person to be sold at any price, 
dnee 1 was as free as himself. Taking 
this for a pretext to enhance the price, 
they produced some oriental peaxls, with 
other jewels of immense value, and bid 
him name what he would hxve, and it 
should be pmd iqiibeffiately $ ad^g,ldiat 
I was to be the compauton of the besia’s 
son, where 1 miglit make pty fiorhme for 
ever, if 1 woum go aknm w^ them. 
The ptmhstf peiimsted in fii^ 
and said he W no poworofer idh; 
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alleged 1 had been bought as a, slave, 
but a little before, in the grand seignior’s 
dominions, and they would have me. 
lli’en 1 inteiposed, and answered briskly, 
that, although Ihadbeentakenj^risonerby 
the chance of war, 1 waano slave, nor would 
I part with my liberty but at the price 
ofmy .life. The bassa’s son, for so he now 
declared himself to be, instead of being 
augiy at my resolute answer, repliech 
wiUi a most agreeable smile, that 1 should 
be as free as he was; making at the 
same time the most solemn protestation, 
by his holy Alcoran, that our lives and 
deaths should be inseparable. 

Though there was something in his 
words the most persua^ve 1 e;rer felt, yet 
considering the. obligations 1 had to the 
pophar, 1 was resolved not to go; but 
answered with a most respeclfol bow, that 
though I was free by nature, t had indis¬ 
pensable obligations not to go with him, 
and hoped he would take it for a deter¬ 
minate answer. 

t pronounced this with such a resolute 
air,, as made him see there were no hopes. 
Whether his desire was more inflamed 
by my denial, or whether they took us 
for persons of greater note than we ap¬ 
peared to be, 1 cannot tell; but I ob¬ 
served he put on a very languishing air, 
with tears stealing down his cheeks, which 
moved me to a degree 1 cannot express. 

I was scarce capable of speaking, but 
cast down my eyes, aj*d stood as immove¬ 
able as a statue. This seemed to revive 
hopej and recovering himself a little, 
with a trembling voice he replied—^sup¬ 
pose it be the bassa’s daughter you saw 
yesterday that desires to have you for 
her attendant, what will you say then ? 

1 started at tlii^ and casriug ray eyes on 
him more attentively, I saw him sufiiised 
with tears, commingled with a tenderness 
enough to pierce the hardest heart. I 
look^ at the pophar, who I saw was 
trembling for me, and feared it. was the 
daxigfater herself Umt asked me the ques¬ 
tion. I was soon put out of doubt, for 
she, finding she had gone too far to recall, 
discovered herself, ^pd said.! must go 
a^g with her, ttf us must die. 

T^e nejroloMtjrT nras iU i^ot be ima- 
f^wnat^ewd shp |rg|.a Tva^ and 

t^y, ^ |hs of sqgh a msh 




was ten thousand to one we should both 
be sacrificed; neither could the Violence 
of such a sudden passion be concealed 
from the bassa's spies. In a word, 1 was 
resolved not togo: but how to get off was 
the difficulty. I saw the most beautiful 
creature in the world all in tears before 
me, after a declaration of love that ex¬ 
ceeded the most romantic tales: youth, 
love, and beauty, and even an inclination 
on my side, pleaded her cause. But at 
length the considerations of the endless 
miseries I was likely to draw on the 
young lady, should I comply with what 
she desired, prevailed above every other 
consideration. 1 was resolved to refuse, 
for her sake more than my own; and 
was just going to tell her so upon my 
knees, with all the arguments my reason 
could suggest to appease her, when an 
attendant came running in haste to the 
other person, who was also a woman, and 
told her the bassa was coming that 
way. At this announcement she was 
roused out of her lethargy: the other 
women immediately snatched her away, 
as the pophar did me; and she had 
only time to call out with a threat, think 
better of it or die. 1 was no sooner out 
of her sight but I found a thousand 
reasons for what 1 did, more than I could 
think of before, while the one enchanting 
object was before my eyes. I saw the 
madness of that passion which forced 
the most charming person of the Ottoman 
empire, capable by her beauty to con¬ 
quer the grand seignior himself, to make 
a declaration of loxo so contraiy to the 
nature and modesty of her sex, as well 
as her quality and dimity; and ready to 
sacrifice her reputation, the duty she 
owed her parents, her liberty, perhaps her 
life, for an unknown person, who had 
been but a slave but some time before. 
1 saw, on the other hand, that had 1 com¬ 
plied with the fair charmer’^ promnal, 
I must have run the risk of being 
obliged to change my religion, my life, 
or perhaps both, with a dreadful chain 
of hidden misfortunes likely to accom¬ 
pany such a rash advei^re. Whib 1 
was taken up with these thooghto, .^e 
wise pephar, afbr reflecting a littie 
upon irhat ha^ happened, told me this 
ua£oa^mt» afllur woidduioot end lo, but 
tha^4tmig^t cost iis.bot]^ mac tivea, and 
someelhing eUe that was more, dear toniitt*' 
He; '.'lea ted ao vhdemt a pasrioh wnuld 
dtailla sontothiog fhtal,’,mp(ecia% con-' 
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skiing the wickedness of the people, 
and the brutal tyranny of their govern¬ 
ment ; however, he was resolved not to 
give me up but with his life, if I myself 
were but agreeable to it, adding, that we 
must make off as fast as possible, and, 
having so many spies upon us, use cun¬ 
ning as well as expedition. Accordingly 
he went down directly to the port, and 
hired a ship in the most public manner 
to start for Cyprus, paid the whole freight 
on the spot, and told them they must 
necessarily sail that evening. We should 
actually have done so, had not our com¬ 
panions and effects obliged us to return 
to Grand Cairo : but instead of embark¬ 
ing for Cyprus, he called away the 
master of the vessel, who was an ac¬ 
quaintance of his, and for a good round 
sum privately agreed with him to sail 
out of the port, as if we was really on 
board, while the pophar hired a boat for 
"US at the other end of the town, in which 
we that night went directly to Grand 
Cairo. As soon as we were arrived there, 
we inquired how long it would be before 
(he bassa returned to that city. They 
told us it would be about a fortnight at 
soonest: this gave the pophar time to 
pay off his house, pack up his effe<‘ts, and 
get all things ready for his great voyage; 
but he still had greater apprehensions in 
his looks than I ever remarked in him. 
However, he told us, he hoped the affair 
would end well. In five days’ time all 
things were in readiness for our departure. 
We set out a little before sunset, as is 
customary in those countries, and marched 
but a slow pace whilst we were near 
the town, to avoid every suspicion of 
(light. After we bad travelled about 
a league up by the side of the river Nile, 
the pophar leading the van, and the rest 
following in a pretty long string after him, 
we met five or six men coming down the 
river-side on horseback, whose fine turbans 
and habits showed they were pages or 
attendants of some great person. The 
pophar turned off ftorn the river, as if it 
were to g^ve them way; and they passed 
on very civilly, without seeming to take 
any further notice of us. I was the hind¬ 
most bat one of our train, having stayed 
to give our dromedaries some water. 
Soon after these came two ladies, riding 
on little Arabiim jennets, with prodi^- 
ously rich ftumkiire, by e^kh I 
them to be penoos m qualky, mA 
others gone Were! to riiexr. ettend- 


ants.' They were not quite over against 
where I was,' when the jminet of the 
younger of the two ladies began tO aflwt 
and start at our dromedaries, and became 
so unruly that I apprehended'she <muld 
scarce sit him. At that instant one of 
the led dromedaries coming pretty near, 
that circumstance, and the rustling of its 
loading, so frightened the jennet, that he 
gave a bound all on a sudden, and 
being on the inside of us, towards the 
river, he ran full speed towards the 
edge of the bank, and not being able to 
stop his career, be flew directly off the 
precipice into tho river, with the lady 
still sitting on his back, till the violence 
of the leap threw her off, two or three 
yards into the water. It happened veiy 
luckily that there was a little island ju^ 
near where she fell, and her clothes keep¬ 
ing her up for some minutes, the stream 
carried her against some stakes that stood 
just above the wafer, wliich entangled her 
clothes, and fixed her there. The shrieks 
of the other lady brought the nighest 
attendants up (o us; but those fearful 
wretches dinrst not venture into the river 
to her assistance. 

I jumped off my dromedary, and, throw¬ 
ing off’ my loose garment and sandals, 
swam to her, and, with much difficulty, 
getting hold of her hand and loosing her 
garments from the stakes, I made shift to 
draw her across the stream till I brought 
her to the land. She was quite sense¬ 
less for some time ; I held down her 
head, which I had not yet looked at, to 
make her disgorge the water she had 
swallowed; but I was struck with a double 
surprise, when I looked at her face, to 
find it was the bassa’s daughter, and to 
see her in that place, whom I thought I 
had left at Alexandria. After some time 
she came to herself, and, looking fixedly 
on me a good while, her senses not being 
entirely recovered; at last she cried nut, 
“ Oh! Mahomet, mvist I owe my life to 
this uian ?” and fainted away. The oriier 
lady, who was her confidant, after a great 
effoit, brought hir to herself again. We 
raised her up, and endeavour^ to com¬ 
fort her as well as we could. ** No,” says 
she, «throvr me into the river once more I 
let me not be obliged to a j^rbai^n, fer 
whom 1 have dohe too riiikh ah^a^k” 
I told her, in the most. (N^teciffiil I 
could conjttzb up, that TWvidenoe^Jbeii 
ordered itim, timt I mighiilluilttfaoaae^re* 
■ coQq[>«use'fiin* tfad umlMRBrM 
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luui UM aie; that 1 had too 
pwt a vaiua tm her merit ever to xnahe 
Bm misen^le bjr loving a slave suck as 
I 8tran|^> a Christian, and one 

fdio had indispensable cd>}igations to • act 
as 1 ^d. She started a Utde et vrhet 1 
aaidt but, after a short recoUei^on, an- 
gwered-^** Whether 3 rou are a slave, an 
infidel, or whatever you please, you are 
one of the most generous men in the 
worid. I suppose your obligations are 
on account of some more happy woman 
than myself; but, since 1 owe my life 
to you, 1 am resolved not to make yon 
nnhajmy, any more than you try to pmn 
me; 1 not only pardon you, but am 
convinced m^ pretensions are both un¬ 
just and ag^amst m^ own honour. She 
81 ^ this with an air becoming her qua¬ 
lity. She was much more at ease when 
I assured her I was engaged to no woman 
in the worid, but that her mmnory should 
be ever deaa* to me, and imprinted in my 
heart till my latest breath. 

Here ten or a dosen armed Turks 
cimie upon Us full speed from the town, 
and, seeing the pophar and his com¬ 
panions, they cried out, “ Stop, villains; 
we arrest you in the nune of the bassa.” 
At this we started up to see what was 
the matter, when the lady, who knew 
them, bid me not be afraid—that she had 
order^ these men to pursue mC when 
she left Alexandria-—<that, hearing we had 
fled off by sea, she pretended sickness, 
and asked leave of her lather to return 
to Cairo, there to bemoan her misfor¬ 
tunes with her confidant; mid that she 
was indulging in those melancholy sen¬ 
timents wl len the late accident happened 
to her. She supposed tbqse men had 
discovered the ^ck we had played them 
in not going by sea^ and, on better iii- 
fiirmation, had pursued os thie way. I 
was all this while iu one of the greatest 
agonies that can be expressed, both for 
of my own resolutions and hers; so 
1 begged her to mtue, lest her wet clothes 
should endiuigmr her heidth. 1 eould not 
have had the residatioti to have said this, 
had not the pophu Oast a look at me 
'which jpierced me throimh, and mmle me 
dread famvased ditogorio delay. 

Hea resolurioim JeiSMted to be stronger 
than mbie t she jiulled Atom off her finger 
a jewel,> Imd jhst' sidd, widi tears trick- 

Kttg down her Take 

pulled ^ oom- 


The ^ flhd 

me. 1 stood kmased; alittost wi^uilife 
or motion; and cannot toll how lotm I 
might have continued so, bad not me 
pophar coimratulatod me on my deliver¬ 
ance. 1 told him 1 did not know what 
he meant by deliverance, for 1 did not 
know whedieif I was alive or dead, and 
that I was afraid he would repent his 
purchasing me, if I was the cause of any 
more such adventures. “ If we meet with 
no worse than these,” said he, “ it is well 
enough; no victory can be gained with¬ 
out some loss.” 8o he awakened me out 
of my lethaigy, and cmnmanded us to 
make the best of our way. 

Though the pophar was uneasy to bo 
out of the reach of the fair lady juid her 
faithless Turks, yet be was not in reality 
in any great haste, the time for his great 
voyage not having yet arrived. There ap¬ 
peared a gaiety in his manner that seemed 
to promise a prosperous journey. For 
my own part, though I was glad 1 had 
escaped my dangerous enchantress, my 
spirits were heavy, altho^h I could not 
account for the cause. The thoughts of 
such an unknown voyage, and the variety 
of places we visited, by little and little dis¬ 
sipated my uneasiness. Our party con¬ 
sisted of eleven persons, five elderly men 
and five younger, myself being a super¬ 
numerary. We were all mounted upon 
dromedaries; they are something like 
camels,* and much swifter, and live a great 
while without water, which was the rea¬ 
son they make use of them for the bar¬ 
ren sands they have to pass over (though 
they have the finest horses that can 
be seen in their own country). They 
had five spare ones to carry provisions, 
or to change, in case any of their own 
should become tired by the way: it was 
upon one of these I rode. We went up 
the Nile, leaving it on our left hand all 
the way, steering our (xmrse directly for 
Upper Egypt. We visited all the towns 
on that famous river, unitor pretence of 
merchandising, but, in reality, because 
the pophar’s critical time for his great 
voyage was not yet come. He looked at 
his ephemeris and notes almost every 
hour, the rest of them attendmg his ned 
in the most minute durcumstances. As 

r * This explaastoty desor^im is somstiiing 
UkS a sppMdM to Otohoo^s far mesa n- 
imt 1* RmmMuwj/* vriafivs to the Cmw- 
"a sert,^f fM^uloas Mwwd."—We 
idfut thaitos tbst no ««nst hod then 
‘hltoniiseatoiUstokntty. ' 
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we a^poached the upper parts of Bg^pt^ 
f« logh as X couM ^ess» over agaltist tW 
deserts of Barca, they began to buy' pro* 
visions proper for their purpose, but par* 
ticularly rice, dried fruits, and a sort of 
dried paste, that served us for bread. 
They bought their provisions at different 
places, to avoid suspicion; and I observed 
they also laid up a considerable quantity 
for their dromedaries, by which I found we 
hadalong journey to make. When wecame 
over against the middle coast'of the vast 
desert of Barca, we met with a delicate and 
clear rivulet, breaking out of arising part 
of the sands, and making towards the 
Nile; there we alighted, took drink our¬ 
selves, and gave our dromedaries as much 
drink as they desired: then we filled 
all our vessels, made on purpose for car¬ 
riage, and took in a greater proportion of 
water than we hail previously. At seve¬ 
ral places they dismounted, and kissed 
the ground with a very superstitious de- 
'Votion, and scraped some of the dust, 
which they put into the golden urns which 
they had brought on purpose with them, 
letting me all the while do what I pleased. 
This sort of devotion I afterwards found 
was the chief occasion of their going uito 
that country, though carried on under the 
pretence of merchandising; and, when 
all were ready, the popbar, looking on 
his papers and needle, cried, gaulo 
benim” which I was informed was as 
much as to say, now children, for our 
lives;'’ and immediately, as he had steered 
south all along before, he tumed’'about 
on his right hand due west across the 
vast desert of Barca, as fast as his dro¬ 
medary could well go. We had nothing 
but sands and sky before us, and in a 
few hours were almost out of danger from 
any one attempting to follow us. 

Being thus embarked, if I may say so, 
on this vast ocean of sand, a thousand 
perplexing thoughts came into my mind, 
which I did not reflect on before. Be¬ 
hold me in the deserts of Africa, where 
whole armies had often perished. The 
further we advanced the more our danger 
increased. I was with men who were 
not only strangers to me, but to all the 
world besides, ten against one; but this 
was not all'—I was now persuaded they 
were heathens and idolaters; for beside 
their superstitious kissing tl^e earth in 
several places, I observed they looked «p 
tovnurds the sud, and seemed to address 
their orisons to that planet and a (^reitore. 
Nevertheless, whenl refieUed onvrhaithe 


pephar saU vrhen he bought I 

1MU noi Hkely to rettan, pcMksible» 
thonght I, X ,asa destined for a huBi^ 
sacrisce to some heathen god In the 
midst of this vast desert. But not i^ing 
they had any arms, either offensive or 
defensive, except their short goads to 

E ’; their dromedaries onward, 1 waa a 
easy; I had privately proved nty*^ 
self with two pocket pistob, and vaa 
resolved to defend myself till the last 
gasp. But when 1 considered whiUt un¬ 
paralleled jostice and humanity 1 had 
experienced in their treatment to me, I 
was a little comforted. As for the dif¬ 
ficulty of passing the deserts, 1 reflected 
that their own lives were as mudi in 
danger as mine—that they must have 
some unknown ways of passing over them, 
otherwise they would never expose them¬ 
selves to such evident danger. 

I should have said that we set out a 
little before sunset to avoid the heats, 
Juno 9th to June 16th. The moon was 
about the first quarter, and carried on 
the light till near dawn of day. The glit¬ 
tering of the sands, or rather pebbly 
gravel, in which there were abundance 
of shining stones like jewels or crystal, 
increased the light, so that we could see 
to steer our coarse by the needle very 
well. We went on at a vast rate, the 
dromedaries being very swift creatures; 
thdr pace is more running than gallop¬ 
ing, much like that of a mule; that I 
verily believe, fix>m six o’clock in the 
evening until ten the next day, we ran 
almost a hundred and twenty Italian 
miles. We had neither stop nor hindrance, 
but steered our course in a direct Une, 
like a sliip under sail. The hesits were 
not near so insufferable as I expected; 
for though we saw nothing we could call 
a mountain, in those immense bares., yet 
the sands, or at least the way we steer^, 
was very high ground; that as sexm as 
we were out of the breath of the habit¬ 
able countries, we had a perpetual breeze 
blowing foil in otur foc^, yet so uniform 
that it scarcely rused any dust: partly 
from animperceptfoledew, which, though 
not so Ihich as a fog, irtoistened the snr- 
foce of the ground pretty much. A little 
after nine next meaning we came to, some 
clamps of shrabby trees, wito a Httle 
moss on the ground iit^ad of gtoto: 
here the wind fell, and the heat hecamd 
very the poph«r oftfoied 

ua to ifod pkeb otior tenta* to 
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*tbdr tents were made of the finest sort bepnnins of their country; but Z was 

of oiled cloth I ever saw, light and veiy much mistaken, we had a far longer 

portable, yet capable of keeping out both and more dangerous way to go than that 

^8n ond sun. Here we refircshed our- we had hitherto passed. However, this 

selves and beasts till a little after six, was a veiy remarkable station of our 

when we set out again, steering still di- voyage: as we advanced, we found it to 

rectlywest, as nigh as I could guess. We open and descend gradually, till at length 

went on thus for throe days and nights, wo saw a most beautiful vale, full of palms, 

without any considerable accident, only I dates, oranges, and other Wt trees, en* 

observed the ground began to rise con* tirely unknown in these parts, with such 

siderably higher, and the breeses were a refreshing smeU from the odoriferous 

not only stronger, but the air itself was shrubs as filled the whole air with per* 

much cooler. About ten the third day fumes. We rode into the thickest of it 

we saw some more clamps of trees on as fast as we could, to enjoy the inviting 

our right hand, which looked greener shade. We eased our dromedaries, and 

than the former, as if they were the be- first took care of them, for on them all 
ginning of some habitable vale, as was our safety depended. After we had re¬ 
in fact the case. The pophar ordered freshed ourselves, the pophar ordered 
us to turn that way, which was the only every one to go to sleep as soon as we 
turning out of our course we had yet could, since we were likely to base but 
made. By the cheerful countenances of little opportunity during the three foilow- 
our men, 1 thought this might be the ing days. 

(To be continued is our next Number.) 

LINES, 

Suggested by the View of Fovntain*s Abbey, t» ifu> Diorama. 

BY O. R. CARTER. 

The mooidigbt fell upon those crumbling arches, 

Like beauty smiling on the wrecks oi age. 
liow lovely is the hour! when naught is seen 
Stealing across the aauie vault of heaven, 

Which aiches o’er the earth, without a cloud 
“ T^o turn its silver lining on the night.” 

These walls possess a spirit to inspire 
The heart with dreams of glory; tor whilome 
Tlioy echoed t> the hymn, which fen id bps 
Commingled, os an uttering onto God, 

Responsive to the breeae of eventide 

But time has chan^d the scone' No more, when evening 
Illumes the golden chambers'ot the west, 

This ruin, like a sunburst in the storm, 

Arrests the pi^m’s e>e; no more the stiwiu^, 

Which kindled aspiratious in the heart 
Of petutenue, or brought the tearful stream 
Spontaneous itora Amnition’s stony rock, 

Bequeath their cadence to the cloistered aisles, 

Congenial to the ear of solitude. 

Those roofless walls, in which the tapered rite 
Difihscd Its splendottr o'er the brow of care, 

Are open to the sunny eye of day. 

Or starless gloom of night; the ivy crawls, 

A lonely parasite, upon the pile 
Where ilcsolation’s latnl stamp is seen, 

Thuk learning, &me, and glory, bow submissive 
To thuit primeval origin—the dust! 

Thus, the decept^ idtfls of mankind 

their cmpjie to the sway of time. 

And pass away unheeded;—'but the hana 
Oi piirty, whidi hallows cfll that quaff 
From triilh’k Immortal fountun, still imparts 
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THE INCENDIARY. 

[We cannot refirain from here givins a powerful illustration of the tale of The ljK^4at74**-fi^t 
page 74 in our present number, which was printed before we obtained the following report* Tkt 
presimt is a case Med at SaUsbury, before L^rd Chief Justice Denman, on Uie ISih oil Jhly, in'ililieli 
conviction clearly took place, the whole furnishing most extraordinary facts on Uie pliilosoph;||r oif the 
human mind] 


Charlet Kimmer was indicted for setting 
fire to certain premises of the Rev. Maurice 
Hillier, of Oare, in the parish of Wilcot. 
Mr. Rogers conducted the prosecution. 

The following are the most striking facts 
produced in evidence :— 

The Rev. M. H. Goodman said helived at 
Oare. A fire took place on his premises on 
the 21st of April, ten minutes before one, 
and he went down immediately. It was 
from 160 to 200 yards distant. All the roofs 
of two barns, a cart-shed, and stable had 
fallen in, and three horses and twenty-four 
pigs were burnt. 

By the Court—The prisoner was not iu 
his service, but his father has ever since 
ten years of age; he is now sixty-two. 

•Stephen Jenkins—Was disturbed about 
naif-post twelve o’clock that night; next day 
found the horses with their heads and legs 
burnt off—the bodies remained; then went 
to his own house; it caught fire several 
times. The prisoner lives about 400 yards 
from the bam; he called to me and said, It 
was a had job that happened to-night;” 
begged him to mve me up a bucket of wa¬ 
ter ; gave him the bucket to get some more, 
but he took it away with him; did not see 
him again till the fire was over; he wassit^ 
ting close to the stable that had been burnt 
down. 

The examination of the prisoner was then 
read, iu which he stated that he took some 
tinder and struck a light, and set the straw- 
rick on fire, and that he was the only person 
concerned. 

Henry Goddard said, he was a Bow-street 
officer. Oil taking the prisoner to Salisbury 
gaol, he asked him where he had been on 
me afternoon of the fire ? He said he had 
been at Pewsey, and on coming back it 

CAME INTO HIB HEAD ALE AT ONCE tO Set 

fire to Mr. Goodman’s premises. He asked 
him how he had spent his time previously ? 
He said he went home at half-past eleven 
o'clock, and sat himself down in his mother's 
arm-chair, and after remaining there nearly 
an hour, he took some tinder out of the 
tinder-box, some matches, and fiint and steel, 
and put them into his pocket, and then went 
to Mr. Goodman’s premises, struck a light, 
and set it all on fire. Witness asked him if 
he heard the horses cry ? and he said he did, 
and that he was truly unhappy. He added, 
he was going to set fire to Mr. Edmond’s 
premises. Witness said, what on the same 
night P the prisoner said, yes; hut the rea¬ 
son he did not do it was, be^tiae he was 
afraid bis own sister’s house would he horat, 
Voi.. V,—No. 2. 


and it might have bnrnther child. He.^d 
he hoped the governor would not keep Ska 
by himself, or he should repeat the same he 
had done in Marlborough gaol. 1 asked 
him what that was ? and he said, that he at* 
tempted to hang himself.* 

The jury immediately found the prisoner 
guilty. Lord Denman then put on the 
black cap, and addressed the prisoner - 
“You have been convicted on evidence, 
which leaves no manner of doubt of the fact, 
of one of the greatest crimes that it is pos¬ 
sible for a man to be guilty of. Yon have 
set fire to the premises of a person who was 
doing benefit to your fumilp, without THB 
SMALLEST MOTIVE that cau be assigned, 

and WITHOUT ANY THING LIKE PROVOCA¬ 
TION which could give an appearance of an 
excuse. The destruction of his property is 
in itself a most wicked act; but this case is 
accompanied by other circumstances, which 
give It a still more diabolical character, for 
those poor things in the stable and sites were 
sure to be sacrificed to pour cruelty i and 
besides that, there were three boys i» the 
stable which was firedj whose lives were al¬ 
most sure to have been sacrificed, and it is a 
great mercy that their lives were spared— 
that the alarm was soon enough to enable 
them to escape; and it must be some con¬ 
solation to you, even in your present situa¬ 
tion, and’in almost the last moment of ^our 
life, tliat you liave not added the guilt of the 
murder of tho.<!e bovs to the fact of destroy¬ 
ing your bencfactor^s premises; but this is 
not all, because there is too much reason to 
believe tliat Jenkins and other inhabitants of 
the village might have had their property 
and lives destroyed } so that it is xealijf im¬ 
possible to conceive any case iu which a 
greater rarity of moral evil and fatal con¬ 
sequences were almost sure to have followed 
this act, and they were only prevented by 
an extraordinary concurrenoe of circum¬ 
stances. Supposing you had only committed 
the act of arson, under circumstances so 
likely to have endangered the lives of others, 
it would hare been my duty to carry tiie law 
into execution; and there is no one consider¬ 
ation that can induce me to pause in respect 
of what I must now'do. It is my psdn&l 

* It must bs noted in the preceding; that 
the prisoner appeared to feel remorse, tboi^h 
surely only in appearance, fewrfiil of riie per¬ 
sonal conaeqaenceB to himself; for he Woitid 
have set fire to other places, hut from fear ef 
destroyisi^ his sister and,her child: hot so in 
the formsil Mo*. Rtit our readers will pwuse 
with attention t^^ ophtlqn, 9( tifp ' 
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tlucj to toll joa, that you bare bnt afew^ays 
more to Iire> aod timt by a sacrifice of your 
Owa lifOi the example may induce others 
to abstain the comn^ion of crime, 
Jt seems you thk crime to drink, when 
your conscience wrun; from you the con» 
frssion you made; but that is an idle delu¬ 
sion. it u drink that induce* men to 
commit act* like tiete: there nm no appear¬ 
ance of intesieoHon, but, on the contrary, 
oasAr oxLiBsaATioK ; and there is no one 
drcnnutance that can lead one to suppose 
that any doubt could be entertaiiipd, except 


that which agj^arates the wickedness of the 
case, by showing it to be a wanton crime, 

AKU WITHOUT THB I.SA6T KEASONSULB MO- 

TivB, even to a tpicked and prajl^ate man ! 
For rite few days you hare to lire, I hope 
you will employ them in such a manner as 
to reconcile you to your Maker, and hold 
out some hope that, by repentance, you will 
escape that more dreadful fate in a future 
world, which the human mind can hardly 
bear to contemplate.” Nis lordship then 

f ms&ed upon him the awful sentence of the 
aw. 




(From OUT oum 
NEWS FROM FftmS. 

pAnfB, JCkV SO, iBSt 

I fear, ma ttbs belle, that my present ac¬ 
count of fashions will contain nothing eiriier 
very new, or very interesting, for you know 
that at this season la mode est pour aiusi 
dire morte: truly, there is nothing what¬ 
ever ur w, either in hats or dresses. The for¬ 
mer ace still worn bigh-crowned and rather 

{ minted at top, the fronts evas^es, and sides 
ong. The paille de nz miintain their 
ground; they are trimmed with crystal or 
with saisnet ribbons, lOse, blue, emerald 

J reen, or white, and are ornamented with 
owors or feathers. Our 41^gautes wear a 
piofusiou of small flowers under the fronts 
of the hats or capotes. Sonic have a small 
wreath going all round; others two ktrie 
wreaths, one coming down at each side; 
whihri others preft t th" flowers cxmctly in the 
centre over tW brow. The common field 
daisy, sometimes mixed wirii the hedge rose, 
or dmsies of mille couleurs, arc riie flowers 
best adapted for tiiis puipose. Drawn ca¬ 
potes of crape or ponx de soie, glac6 de 
plane (shot witii white), are exceedingly 
prevalent, indeed more so thou any others; 
the colours arc lose, blue^ and white, 'the 
short veils of tulle illustou or blonde, ate 
still worn, put on at the edge of the fronts 
of the hats. On I,eghorn hats, a quilling of 
sarsnet ribbon is fashionable, put on at the 
outside edge of the firont 
DR£8$Ea.>-MasUn or organdi peignoirs, 
such as I described in my last fetter, are 
mom worn than any thing else: some are 
worn om coloatedlininn, whilst o^ers are 
merely tied down the with coloured 
ribbons, or have ribbons isserted into the 
hems. jSouie of the Jaevrest have a narrow 
pttftng of muslia over the bm at the bpt- 
tom Of ihe shift, up eadh »dc of the front, 
agd round the w«u^; and rite cbloumd rih- 
Imn—blue, rose, rimw colour, apricot, or 
lilus-is insMted mtd the putflng, and lurti a 
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match. The sleeves to all tiie new dresses arc 
a rimbicile, excessively wide all the way 
down. The few silk dresses that are to be 
seen, are made cn redingotte: the corsage, 
borii in front and at back, is h r^vcutail, 
that is, at back a few gathers at the waist, 
spreading like a fan, and in front large plaits 
or folds put on, a good deal spiead at the 
shoulder and close together at the waist. 
Tins make is most becoming to the bust. 
Borne of the skirts are en tablier, and others 
arc lied with bows of ribbon all the way 
down. The petticoats are very long and 
ve^ full. 

For summer soirfes, or ff^tes de rum- 
pagne, the prettiest dress that can be worn 
IS a pcigiioii, or dress of organdi (book mus¬ 
lin), painted, or embroidered in coloured 
worsteds. Some have a guirlande of mixed 
flowers round the bottom and up the fronts, 
whilst others have a small detached sprig 
all over: a little star, for example, done iii 
two slnules of green, ur two lilacs, with 
ceintorc and pompadour to match, is per¬ 
haps quite as pretty and as distiiigu^ os a 
nener pattein. The hair should be dressed 
with natural flowers: they arc preferable to 
any others in summer. 

Mahtexeis —of black, green, and lilac 
silk (tafletas), and trimmed witii block lace, 
are quite as inueh worn as last year; indeed, 
nothing can be more elegant than a hand¬ 
some one: those of black taffetas are the 
most distius^fS. Borne pretty mantelets aie 
made in white muslin; some richly embioi- 
dered, and trimmed witii real lace; others 
plainer, but at the same time very elegant, 
are trimmed with English patent cotton 
lace: this latter article is in great demand 
here at present, as pelerines and collars are 
trimmecl with it. 

Peebrines— are very much worn, of1;he 
some material as the dress. If of coloured 
nsuaiin, ffaeyate trimmed with a ven narrow 
Valemflenttes or Mechlin lace; u white, 
they afe trimmed witiithe ab<we-mentioned 
lace, f»mt one to two inohee in 
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dep&, put on with some fulness and tuy. 
aut4 (in round plaits done an iron). 
Clear worked lauslin mlerines are frequently 
lined with sarsnet of the colour preTailiog in 
the dress, or of the colour of the hat, and 
have a pretty effect. 

Ruffles. —Those of entre-deux (inser* 
tiun), lined with coloured ribbon, the ends 
brought out, and tied in a bow at the ouU 
side of the wrist, are the newest: they are 
trimmed at each side with narrow lace. 

Pocket HANDKEucRtErs.—Clear cambric 
handkerchiefs, vriUiout any embroidery, ex> 
cept the initials in gothic letters, are the 
most fashionable; they hare deep hems, and 
two rows of lace, one at the outer, the other 
at the inner edge of the hem: the lace is 
put on full, and is tuyaut^. 

Aprons. —Short gros de Naples, and poux 
de soie aprons, richly embroidered, with the 
pockets on the inside, and ceintures A. poiute, 
are worn: the apron and pocket-holes are 
trimmed round with narrow black lace. 

Gloves and Mittens. —For walking and 
eorriage costume, the gloves are straw colour, 
lemon colour, and oiange kid. Evening 
dress or dinner costume, black or white silk 
mittens, a jours. 

BuoDEauiMs—the colour of the dress, are 
worn in walking dress: black or ecnie, dark 
green, bronze, or brown shoes, of soie sa¬ 
ting, are also worn. 

Flowers. —^The rose-noisette, moss-rose, 
hedge-rose, rose de Meaux, and Provence 
rose, with carnations, acacia, pinks, jas¬ 
min, pens^es, Narcissus, hyacinths, Easter 
daisies, field daisies, bouquets of daisies 
mille couleurs (mixed colours), hoUyhocks, 
hydrangias, currauts; almonds, fruit and 
flowers; mulberries, fruit and flowers ;black- 
bemes, nuts, oak, and acorns. 

Hair. —^The braids en couronne, on the 
top of the head, and the front hair in ring¬ 
lets, is still the most fashionable style of 
coiffure. 1 u full dress, bows of ribbon or 
natural flowers are very prevalent. High 
combs are completely out of fashion. Since 
the weather set in so very hot, bandeaux 
lisses are becoming more general. 

Now I shall tty and describe to you a very 
simple but vei^ becoming head-dress, and 
quite new, which I know is an advantage 
in your eves. It consists of a double border 
of quUlea ribbon, put on at the back of the 
curls; the quilling reaches some way below 
the ear at each side, and is finished by a rib- 
b<m that goes nnder the chin, and ties at the 
ri^t side. To prevent the border dropping 
forwm'd, a braid of the same ribbon is fast¬ 
ened to it at ^ch side above the ear, which 
braid crosses the upper part of the back of 
the head, and retains the bordet in its place. 

A large how of ribbon, with two or three 
ends (ihe iongeftt about annarittriAleniA:), 
is leased rather at the back df the booier, 
at T jght idde of tho t(q[t ol thd hold* To 


make this head-dress becoming, the front 
hair must be dressed in tnfts of curia, neither 
ringlets nor bandeaux: and the ttifit at the 
right ride must be large and firil, while that 
at the left is small, falls low at the sitte 
of the face. The back hiUr to be 
braided, and brought round the top of taO 
head, and the border to be so placed rimt 
the braid of hair will be visible beneath it 
in front: by this means the border will be 
more raised at tbe right side than at the Jefit, 
which renders it very becoming. The braid 
of ribbon at the back of the head is merely 
to encircle the remainder uf tbe braid of 
hair, and by no means to fall low on the 
head: it may be retained in its place by 
means of a black pin or two. The quantity 
of ribbon for quilling in tbe border is from 
five to six yards, independently of tbe braid 
and bows,—tbe ribbon to be quilled at the 
edge, and to be diminished gradually in 
width as it goes down at tbe sides, from 
about the top of the ear, until it comes quite 
narrow at tbe sides of the chin. You un¬ 
derstand there are to be two distinct rows 
of quilled ribbon, and they are put on to a 
piece of the same ribbon, folded three or 
four times, so as to make it naiTow. The 
colour of tbe ribbon must of coarse depend 
upon the complexion; rose and blue are tJie 
prettiest, but 1 have seen an apricot or am¬ 
ber look excessively well on a brunette. 

Colours. —Rose, blue, straw colour, le¬ 
mon, apricot, cedar, bronze, applc-gmen, 

{ lea-grcen, emerald-green, maav£, li^t H- 
acs, 6crue, poussifcre, lavender, peofl-^rey, 
and white. 

Carpets. — I must not conclude my letter 
witliout telling yon of the lovely carpets we 
make. 1 have already taken my part in two 
of them, and am going to commence one 
for myself immediately. The plan is this: 
you buy as many squares of coarse canvas 
as will cover your room, and you give a 
square to each of your friends to fill up &r 
you, according to her taste. One does a 
dog, another a bird, a third a cat, nnothbr 
flowers, a fifUi chooses a Cashmurei or ‘a 
Greek or Persian pattern; another pi^ii 
dues some other. Vi^etheranimals, birdSk 5r 
flowers, the ground ot each square iis filled 
in according to the fancy of dm worirer; so 
you have a square with black, another with 
white, blue, red, green, violet, &c. &c. &c. $ 
in short, you have the greatest variety pos- 
sil^e in colours and patterns. When mI are 
done, they are sewed togeiiher in a manner 
that the stitches are invTrible ; aha I ban as¬ 
sure you, thar you hare rite m«ffit hiaarre 


MaistenMt, ma chhre, »a ptna 
t-enuuyer I so, adieu. Write to 
sa; when I may expect yco. 0,dHlniaiianle 


deta Yohr!, 





OESCRtmOH Of PI,ATE«5. 

' (No. 15 .)—C6«Tcr*E UB SoittKE.—"Dress 
’ Of 'ot^ndi, embroidered in colmired wor- 
StedSj the pattern rose«bOds «ii|d foliage, 
tile oorsage is perfectly plain, and tight to 
the bust; the sleeves h rimbdcile, full all 
the way down. The embroidery is con- 
tinned in a,light wreath round the bottom 
of the sldrt, to mark where the hem should 
come. (8ee pfete.) llie cap is of blonde, 
a plain crown, and excessively full border— 
(see plate)—which is very deep in front, and 
diminishes gradually towards the sides; the 
border is made to stand back from the face: 
a small wreath of roses pompones” is 
placed over the curls at the right side; a 
ribbon bronght across fills up the front: the 
bows and ribbons are of gauze. Pompa¬ 
dour and ceintute of tirhan taffetas—(see 
plate): the pompadour, which has long ends 
brought beneath die ceinture, is fastened in 
front by an emerald brooch. -White gloves, 
white silk stockings, and black satin shoes. 

(No. 16.)— Toilette db CaATBAO.— 
Coiffure k Pantique, ornamented widi a 
cameo and an arrow. The front hair is 


brought to eaoh side in smooth hands; where, 
just over the ear, it is turned into a large 
smooth ring—(see plate): the hack hair is 
partly h la Grecque; part forms a thick 
coque or bow, and part a second hmided 
ooque; while the remainder forms a coil, 
that goes round the head, and, crossing in 
front, retains a cameo. (See plate.) An an¬ 
tique arrow passes between the two coqnes 
at the back of the head. Dress of white 
muslin; corsage h I’enfant, with entre-deux 
(insertion) let in round the neck and on the 
shoulders. Sleeves h I’antiquc, with elbow- 
pieces and ruiBes 4 la Louis XV. (Sec plate.) 
The sleeves at top are immensely full, and 
are gathered into an elhow-pieoc, which is 
plain, and cut on the bias. A large piece, 
in shape a long mitre, is edged with eiilre- 
deux, and put into tlic top of tlie sleeve. 
(See plate.) Ccinture w ith long ends fastened 
in front of urban fleuri, a rich flowered rib¬ 
bon. Long black gloves, 4 joure; wbitp 
silk stockings, and black satin shoes. Chain 
and ear-rings of enamel. Jardinii^re, or 
flower-stand, of brown dyed wood. 




Haymabkbt. —A new play in three acts. 
Beau Nash, or the King of Bath, was pro¬ 
duced on the 16th ult. The title almost 
explains the dramatic-turn of this piece, as 
developing the history and peculiarities of 
this once all-regulator of absurd fashion. 
Mr. Fatten, Mrs Buckstone, and Mrs. Nes¬ 
bitt mode the most of iheir respective parts, 
and the piece was ve?y favouxaVy received. 
The Haymarket is generally fortunate in 
good houses and good company. 

Thk ExoLisn OneuA-HousB actually 
opened on the 14th uU. The appearance of 
the house was extremely striking and ele¬ 
gant. Mr. Serle delivered an appropriate 
addim^ , The J) 4 tmghipr and Call 

agoM TtMMorrsKi, well-known pieces, were 
sheeted for the honour of first representation. 
Hie promiM of oh^ing earlier, one of the 
pr< 9 nine&t benefits put forth under this ma¬ 


nagement, was on the first night as little at¬ 
tended to, as regular hours at the other the¬ 
atres arc now expected. Why cannot ma¬ 
nagers see Uie dissatisfaction the public has 
in being so long detained, making a plea¬ 
sure not merely at the lime a toil, hut a great 
interruption, from the lateness of the hour at 
night, to business in the morning: it is al¬ 
most as intolerable a nuisance as doulde 
newspapers. The plan of the set-apart pri¬ 
vate boxes may be a public benefit, since we 
learn that there will he no exclusion, but par¬ 
ties or payers of one shilling extra will, if they 
are not at the time engaged, be permitted to 
go into them. As may be expected, from 
the shortness of the time in fitting up the 
building, some of the minor arrangements of 
the building are not yet quite complete; hot 
this is only visible to those who, in technical 
language, “get a peep hdhind the scenes.’* 




Two nt& EuEPBAHfs for the Surrey 
land^ ou the 15th 
nh;; fefun on Jhoutd fife NlnWlm, mn Cal¬ 
cutta. G^wfttuidipiridionwas,^ 

ws anlnuda, w^ile leaving 

feii 


the female, Hadjepoor, on the wharf, ex¬ 
pressed the most extravagant symptoms of 
delight, both of them sending forth cries of 
joy, and brosdhing through their tranks with 
sim viol^ce, that the Kkist resembled an 
fiUMUm through ilfee siteets, impetuous ^st of wind; the latter flappmg 
!ks«ipftt. sTfa^ 'seo what is her ears with ai^nishing velocity, passing 


—Ittdia caste 'i^phants, thdr 
tew^itted with (hem, as 






tlie extTeaii£yi)f lier txnwc over we whole 
iKNiyof tho ynale with the utmost tender- 


own 
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Prevention oeHvdbofhobir.—W etake 
tbe following from tlie Times journal, te. 
joiced at having it in our power to promul¬ 
gate what is very simple, and, it seems, 
very efficacious treatment. Each medical 
man should make known the result of his 

{ •ractice to the benevolent writer. It is a 
etter addressed to the editor;—“ About 
three years ago I directed, through the chan¬ 
nel of your widely circulated journal, the 
attention of my jwofessional brethren to a 
method for the prevention of Iwdrophobia. 
In my communication to you I stated the 
result of more than 200 cases, some of which 
I had myself witnessed in Germany, in which 
this method has been tried witli complete 
success. Since that time the same plan has 
been resorted to in some of the hospitals of 
the metropolis. I have myself tried it in 
several cases in the General Dispensary, and 
in my private practice I have not met with 
or heard of a single case in this country in 
which it has failed. A shocking and fatal 
case of hydrophobia related in your journal 
of this day, leads me to fear that tlie method 
is still not universally known, and to beg 
tliat you will agaiU allow me to state it. It 
consists simply in cutting out the wounded 
parts, and keeping them open, adopting 
means (which will suggest themselves to 
every professional man) to keep up a dis¬ 
charge from the wound for five or six weeks. 

(.Signed) " Wii.uam Ooulson. 

" No.2, Frederick’s-place.Old Jewry, July 17.” 

Mr. Coulsnn’s letter produced the follow¬ 
ing communication, through the same jour¬ 
nal, signed J. L., Chiswell-sti'eet, July 19, 
1834, and we crave attention to both on the 

f iart of our fair readers, to whom such know- 
edge as is shown by this affecting narrative 
may 4)6 of great importance:—“ Not many 
years ago a young lady, residing in Devou- 
shire-place, saw a furious dog taking the 
direction in which a poor child was stand¬ 
ing. With great presence of mind, she 
left the spot where Me stood, and, seizing 
the child, was hastily removing it, when 
the animid bit the generously-minded young 
lady: if we remember tightly, it was on her 
linger—however, she herself immeoiatecv 
went to a butcher’s close at hand, and had 
her finger chopped off, for there was no 
shadow of doubt but that the animal was 
mad. By the immediate application of 
strong aquafortis, if such be the remedy, 
there might have been no occasion for this 
severe remedy, when, as in London and 
great towns, a chemist's shop is generally so 
near at hand. We have only to add, that an 
immediate application is always of the 
utmost importance. 

“There are two kinds of wounds made 
by the bite of the dog—the punctured and 
the lacerated. In the first, the inoculating 
matter is supposed to he left upon the sur¬ 
face of the skin above the wound, and. if 
the skin he cut out, the whole of the matter 


is removed, and thus is prevention supposed 
to he effected. But it is very possible that 
some of the matter may he carried to the 
bottom of the wound so made, or, in other 
words, deposited below the parts that have 
been excised. To meet this evil, I have ap¬ 
plied strong nitric acid (aquafortis), and in 
this way is security made doubly securo, 
and 1 hare ever found it successful. In the 
latter kind of wound excision is generally 
impracticable, as well from its extent as 
from its depth, inasmuch as such an opera¬ 
tion would destroy the integrity of the limb 
(the limbs being' generally the parts that 
suffer), if not the life of the ludividual. I 
have in such cases trusted entirely to the 
application of acid, and have invariably 
met with success. So that, if a person he 
bitten by a rabid animal, and be beyond the 
power of immediate surgical assistance, let 
that person obtain from tlie chemist’s some 
strong aquafortis, and apply it to the wound¬ 
ed part with a feather: by so doing, his 
case would be made tolerably safe, and 
in the mean time not a moment should he 
lost in procuring proper medical assistance. 
The above practice has been adopted hy me 
for some years, and I sayagainlhave never 
found it unsuccessful.” 

“As many country readers,” says another 
correspondent, “cannot have immediate ac¬ 
cess to London practice, after cutting out 
the wounded parts, a discharge for five or 
six weeks is most simply effected hy the 
insertion of a pea into the wound, and occa¬ 
sional applications of red precipitate or 
powdered cantharides.” 

Improvement oe the Nile.— A great 
work is about to be commenced, for securing 
Uic waters of the Nile, so as to render them 
serviceable at will for the irrigation of the 
lands; a toll is to be levied for the purpose, 
and 40,000 men will be employedf in the 
undertaking. Eufantin, considered as the 
free ally, will, after the example of the 
ancient knights, provide the tents, the arms, 
and the provisions, or, in other words, the 
implements necessary for the work^n. 
Duguet and Petit have been making re¬ 
cruits among the plan-drawers and the 
modellers. Board and Bruneau took their 
departure about a month since, with a small 
number of recruits; they arc at present 
remaining at Lyons, but will shortly take 
their departure by sea.— Cabinet de Lecture^ 
iraialated tn The Times. 

Cure for the BuEUMATisjif.— A strip of 
gum elastic applied to any jdnt aff^ted 
with rheumatism, has been foandinall oases 
an iiriallible remedy, says the Lebonen Re* 
publican. The presoripuoh it rimple enough 
to warrant an experimeat.—PAt2sdS;Ijpiii« 
Gttssette. 

Ancestry.— man who has not any 
tbi^ to boast of buthisillustrions anc^tors, 
is like a petatoe— 4;he only good helori^ng 
to him » nndet ground,—iSir T, Cveriui^. 
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Bmt8S. 

' July 4, at Blaekbmth^pttrk, the «ife of-C m- 
taiii Benry^ Tbompept, of t#ia8, wa aad daagli- 
ter. July 8, st Iwnes, the ]e4y of Heary Alex* 
adder, • daughter. July 9, at Bamp* 
itead, the la^ of JaUaea 0,' Murdoch, £iq., 
a daughter. July 9, in Taristock-square. Mrs. 
John Rear, a dau^ter. July 9, intheWande* 
«orth*road, Mn. Edward Biddle, a daughter. 
Jhly 14, Hra. Smither, Claphatn-iiae, a daugh- 
Uu'. Jidy Id, at Cempton*terrace, Islington, 
Mrs. J. Aadersoa, a Sod, still*bom. July 13, 
in Orosrenor-ploce, thelady ofCaptain Kemmis, 
a son. July 10, at ll,Walker>street, Edinburgh, 
thelady of S. C. Brace, Esq., a son. July 13, 
at Rochester, the lady of R. J. S, San^, Esq., 
a son. July 13, ^e lady of Colonel Hull, of 
Wimbledoo'cocnmon, a son. July 12, Mrs, J. 
M. Riralhcote, a s>n. June j^te lady of H. 
Wane, Esq., a son. June 28, iq York-street, 
^ortrau'Square, the lady of w Hunter, Esq., 
a son. June 29, the lady of J. itduttioe. Esq., 
of Parliament-street, a daughter. June 28, at 
Forest-place, the lady of H. T. DaUvOrs, Esq., 
a daughter, still-born. June 28, the lady of P. 
G. Moore, Eaq., of Doctors’ Commons, a daugh¬ 
ter' the inhtnt died on the Monday following.— 
July 17, in Tavistoek-strect, Covent-garden, 
Mrs. Alfred Robins, a son. 

SURRUAKS. 

July 9, at Trinity Church, by the Rer. Dr. 
Baxby Penfold, John Laurie, Esq., of Uarley- 
street, to Eliza Helen, youngest daughter of 
Ifenriek Colktt, Esq., of Uarley-street, and Hol- 
ciufts, Fulham. Jidy 8, at Aston Church, Bir- 
Udm^am, by the Rev. William Marsh, A.M., 
William Smith, Esq., of Islington, to Mary 
Anne, younger daughter of James Critmp, Esq., 
solicitor, Binhingham. JUnc 17, at Guernsey, 
by the Very Rov. tttt Dean ofihil iiraaad. Major 
J. K. Clnbley, to Elinor, wird daughter of 
Staff.surgeoQ Pilddock. June 24, in the Rritirii 
church at Legfabrn, by the Rev. Thomas liarvey, 
M.A^ hia. resident chaplain in that 

ci^, jTohn Fiancis Close, Esq., ddest, son of 
John Close, Esq., his Britannic Majesty’s Con¬ 
sul at Chaient% to Eliza MattidA, eldeat daugh¬ 
ter of the lato Johd Brock Wood,' of Hun- 

tington-hoUse, in the county of Chester. June 
24j by the Rev. J. Har#y, M.A.. Captain Jidm 
Markham, R.M., grtuidson of his Ontee the late 
Arefabiriiop of York, to Marianne Georgiana 
Davies, youngest daughter of tike late John B., 
Wood, Esq. July 9, at St. M^’s, Padding¬ 
ton, by the Rev. M. A. CampbeB, WiQiam, m- 
datsonofMr. VOrigy, of Strahkn-temce, Is. 
lingtoq, to Mary Mason, only daughter of Mr. 
Sh^, of Church-street, Paddin^n. Jidy 9, 
St. George's, HanOver-Sq;hni«, by the Rev. 
Edward Bdntoh] John Jolly, Esq., to Caroline 
illugliterof #t 4)iteDr. ,Callcott^ 
Jpni ^ atC^mton, ^ Rev, W. Raven, 
dfBrtMnptoni, to Helen,'dtii^ ^gh- 

w mdagtoO, -to Magdrilini^ fourth dou^- 
ter^of'Rs^mrfol^ Esq., of BfoMchealih;. 

ni'R. 

to 





St. Pancras New Chtlrch, Captain T. P. Ellis, 
32d Rfcgt. of Infontry, Bengal army, to Catherine 
Munro, second daughter of the Rev. H. Bethune, 
of Dingwall, Ross-sbire. July 10, at Newry, T. 
S. O’Halloran, Esq., 6th, or Royal Warwick¬ 
shire Regt.,Bengal army, to Jane, eldest daugh-‘ 
ter of James Waring, Esq, July 15, by special 
license, the Count de Balationo, to Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of the late Rev. W. H. H. Hart¬ 
ley, of Bucklebury-bouse, Berks, and Sodbury, 
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Thomas Gilbert, Esq., of Cotton-hall, Stafibrd, 
to Mary Ann Moss, youngest daughter of the late 
William Phillips, Esq., of Chetwynd-house, 
Salop. July 17, at St. Marylebone Church, by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, William 
Henry, second son of the late W. H. Hoarc, Esq., 
and grandson to Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart., to 
Araminta Anne, third daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John J. Hamilton, Bart, of Wood- 
brook, Tyrone. 

DEATHS. 

Julv 6, in Rutland-street, Cannon-strect-road, 
Eiizawtb, wife of Mr. H. Ebbs, aged 69. July 
8, in his RSUi year, William Hammond, Esq., 
of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. July9, inCam- 
hridge-terrace, £dgeware*r^, Mary, wife of 
James Wheble, Esq., of Woodley-lodge, Berks. 
July 7, at Margate, aged 29, and deeply regret¬ 
ted, the wife' of Mr. F. Spiers, of Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill, and daughter of Mr. W. J. Roberte, 
Royal Hotd, Calais. July 10, at her house in 
Burton-cresceut, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Anthony Stokes, Esq., bencher of the 
Inner Temple. July 4, at his residence, York- 
street, Lambeth, Mr. George Sinart, civil engi¬ 
neer, aged 75. Juljr 14, at Ywvil, after a few 
days’ illness, R. Hastie, Esq., lato of Calcutta. 
July 14, at bis sister’s house, Denmark-hill, M. 
Holmes, Esq., of Freshwater, Isle of Wight, aged 
61. July 14, after a lingering Illness, which 
she bore with exemplary fortitude, Mary, the 
wife of Mr. W. Dawson, 74, Cannon-street, city. 
July 14, atfais residence, Clapham-rise, A. Dickie, 
Esq., aged 80. July 9, at Brighton, Mm. Mary 
Guy, of Txiampit-dale, Lewisham, Kent. July 
13, in Sussex-place, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Captain E. C, Fletcher, the Right Hon. 
Lady 'Teignaiouth, rdlict of the late Lord Teign- 
aottth* July 13, in Haricy-street, aged IS, the 
Hon, Lionel Sydney Smytbe, second son of Vis¬ 
count Strahgford. July 11, at Ham-house, Lady 
Laura ToUemaefae, only surviving daughter of 
the Countess ofOysart and thO> late J. Manners, 
Esq. June 25, at Leamington, Amelia, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir C. £. Carrington, of Cbalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks, aged 15. June 28, in Mricomhe-place, 
Dorset-aquare, Charlotte, ndict of W. Weston, 
Esq., late of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire. 
Jum 25, at his emitfence. Lodge-park, county 
of Kilkenny, P. 4* Warren, Esq., 28.*— 
June 9)9, Mr. W, H. Aiq^eU, younger son of Mr. 
W. S, AngdU, of Comhill, a^ 32. June 29, 
at West-square, looihetb, Mrs. Toppin, aged 76. 
Febratay |2, at BtAfpriore, T.,Keighley, Eaq., 
• ofMod^ June 23^ MaiT* the btdoved wife 
,ef WtLeedhatn, Esq., of Kenhfngton-common, 
* ■ aged 81. Jniy Ift^atthe Moat House, Stoekwefi, 






at of tha wght Hen, the Lord Majror, aged 
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tered through each month. 

Next to tne above, the several monthly pages of the contents of the Magazine. 

And, at the end, this index. 

The Volume is to be as little cut down as possible, and the prints as often as possible re¬ 
placed in the book on the sides which are already pierced. 


CONTENTS OF THE XlVth VOI.. 


OftlGIKAL TALES. 

Actress, a Sketch, by Miss Camilla Toul- 

rain. 156 

Adventures of a Manuscript, from the 

German. 8 

-of a Polisli Prince, by Count 

de Werditisky. 371 

A Slight Misfortune, a Sketch. 391 

Britisli Museum ... 52, 610 

--Pbigalian Room. S20 

-— Institution.313, 417, 636 

Chronology of French l,iterature, by 

Professor Albites... 606 

Confessions of a Confessor, by the Abbe 
Montelle— 

No. I The Confessor’s Story<..61,165,266 
No. H. The Man of Many Sins . .459,568, 


690 

Count Pepoli to the Editor.399 

Dagger and Goblet.383 

Editor to Count Pepoli. 616 

Fall of Leonora Galligai . 247 


Florence Howard, by Trances Osgood.. 878 


Historical and Literary (;utline oftbe 
Principal Writers of France, by A. 

Albites, Esq.591 

Language and Literature of Italy, by 

Professor Carlo Pepoli.3o8 

Music, Popular Songs of Italy. 30 

Opinions on the Origin of Music, by 

Professor Pepoli. 646 

Otho the Archer, a German Legend, 


translated from Alex. Dumas- 353,480 

Philosophy of Dress or Art of Adornment 259 
Portraits, tee ‘ List of Portraits * 

Rape of the Venetians, or Ulrico and 


Bianca, by Professor Pepoli.659 

Religious Ceremonies observed by the 

Turks...,.. 486 

Royal Dutch Chimney. 135 

Sketches and Stories from History of 

N 0 . V. The Revolt of Rhelms. 30 

Subterranean Joust. 3 

The Tryst Tree; or. Love and Sorrow, 
by Mrs. Hofland. 446 



























INDEX. 


Two New Years' Nights, from the Ger¬ 
man ofLaun..*.120 

ORIOir^AI, I>01!TRT. 

Address to the Old Year... 38 

Christmas Eve; or, the Mjsterious 
Stranger, 1^ Count de Werdinsky.... 6 

Churchyard Contemplations — 

The i)ial, by G. R. Carter. 134 

Deaf and Dumb Boy, by F. Osgood.... 402 
Death of the Poetess, by G. R. Carter.. 283 

Dreams.204 

Early Dead, by T Ijdchlan .000 

English Maid, by T. Lachlan .1&4 

Epignim from Piron .2fi5 

Lines OR f'e Dratli of L. K- L.165 

Lovers’ List, by Fr.mccs Osgood ...... 258 

Magicun’s Apjirentice, from Goethe .. 117 
Maids Confession, by T. Lacklan, Esq.. 610 

Mv own lone Lake.457 

ode to the 1st of .Tamiary. 60 

Pensees, No. 1. Dewdrops .. 37 

-2. Sorrows of the Good.. 38 

-3. 60 

-4. Outward Seeming.... 165 

-5. Fairy Gratitude. I8l 

■ - • —6 Flowers. 246 

-7..352 

. 382 

--9. 458 

-10. Flowers, Emblems.. 289 

Present Moment, from the German of 

Gleim.590 

Return of the Swiss Crusaders.394 

Scarf, the. 349 

Song of the Season, by T. Wgstwood... 444 


Tears.376 

William to Julia. 77 

Woman's Love, by B. B.689 

Wood Gipsey’s Night Song, from Gofethe 606 
Wreath of'Wild Flower’s from New 

England, by Frances Osgood. 85 

Zemlicsr.389 

REVIEWS OP STEW BOOKS. 

Adventures of Philip Quarll. 416 

Amateurs’ Manuel, by Frank Howard.. 304 
Ballantvne Humbug, by liOckhart .... 529 
Barber of Paris, by Paul de Kock.. 623 


Cathedral Bell, by j. Jones, Esq. 

Cicerone . 307 

Conchological Illustrations and Manual. 306 
Contributions of Q. Q., by .Tane Taylor.. 201 

Convalescent, by Mrs. G'ilbert. 414 

Catch; or. Sketches of Westeni India.. 78 
De Candolle's Vegetable Organography 202 

Enelish Bijou Almanac for 1839 '.195 

Ealenstein's German Grammar .307 

Fawry Tales, in Verse ...307 

Fergusons, or Woman’s Love. 613 

Gentlemen of the Old School, by J. P. 

R. James, Esq. 631 

Holmes on Consumption .. 415 

Home Education.290 

Hqod’a Comic Annual. 307 

■ - - Own .. 90 

Heyderick ■.307 


Legend of the Puritan^ by Susan Fisher 527 
Lire and Correspondence of M. G. 

Irewis, Esq.617 

Little Derwent.. 586 

Love’s Exchange.. 301 

Maid of Jean . 88 

Maunder's Sel^t Biography.306 

Misfortunes of the Dauphin. 182 

Mutual Rights of Husband and Wife.. 81 

On Health, by Curtis, 3rd £d.. 525 

Oliver and Boyd’s Catechism .307 

-— Edinburgh Almanac 202 

Outlines of Ancient and Modern Sculp¬ 
ture. 200 

Pencillings by the Way, by N. B. Wil¬ 
lis, Esq . 6.33 

Pliaiiloiii Ship, by Capt. Marryat, R.N. 624 
Poems, by R. M. Milnes, Esq., M P... 298 
Railway (Inlendar for 1839... ....... 91 

Reclaimed Family, bv Lady Tuite .... 89 

Reign of Lockrin, a Poem.295 

Richelieu . 409 

Scenery of Edinburgh ..416 

Scripture Biography. 416 

South Australia, ^ '1'. Scott.535 

Stammering, by T. Bartlett.305 

The Banished, by J. S. Moricr, Esq.... 628 

'Tis an Old Tale. 416 

Travels of Minna and Godfrey.306 

Trials of the Heart, by Mrs. Bray .... 

-of Strength, by Mrs. Barwell ... 

Wandering Troubadour..... 536 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds.. 304, 414 


REVIEWS OP KEW MUSIC. 

Music (Sacred).312 

New Music 73, 195, 196, 200, 201, 307, 309, 

535, 536, 685, 649 
Vocal Beauties of Strauss, No. Ill. 649 


critical kotices of theatres. 


Adelphi Theatre. 

Continental Theatricals. 
Covent Garden Theatre. 
Drury I.aiie Theatre.... 
Haymarket Theatre.... 
New Strand Theatre.... 

Olympic Theatre. 

Queen’s Theatre... 

St. James’ ’fheatrc. 

Victoria Theatre. 


. 93 

.. 815 

. 92, 421 

3j 7 

g’i’421,545, *635 

.046 

.... 93, 422, 935 
... 418, 545, 633 
... 317,345, 635 
. 93 


fine arts.— MISCEtEAWEOCrS ARTICLES. 


Bequests of Licut.-Col. Ollney. 98 

Blasts. 94 

Burford’s Panoramas ofTlome. 3i 1 

Chalon’s Portrait of the Queen. 99 

Court Mourning. 391 

Death of the Duchess of Wurtemberg.. 204 

Duke and Duchess of Sutherland.. • 98 

Effects of Joy. 84 

Gustavus III. 94 

Maclean, Mrs. 205 

Marriage of the Marquis of Douro..844 

Mosaic Pavement. 97 

Northern Yacht. 94 

Paganini.. 344. 

Qu een’s Stables. 94 

Royal Ascent of Vesuvius....... 84 



























































































INDEX. 


Speeches in PerUanent on the Bismis* 
sal of the Ladies of the Royal House* 
hold and the Correspondence of Her 
Majesty, "Viscount Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, and Sir Robt. Peel, Bart. 649 

Talking Canary. 317 

Universal literary Cabinet. 97 

West’s Optical Pyramid.317 


Descriptions of Fashion Plates. 

January. 

February. 

March..'. 

April.. 

May..... 

June. 


.. 74, 73 
.... 178 

.... 285 
. 395,.396 
.... 647 
.... 606 


Memoirs descriptive of Portraits. 


Of Anne of Austria. I 

— Euriante de Nevers.347 


•— Princess Isabella Stuart...... 437 

— Marie Lcszczynska. l03 

— Marie de Medicis. S46 

— A Court Blanchisseuse. 557 

Modes of Paris by our own Correspon¬ 


dent. 74, 180,286, 326, 549, 607 

Queen’s Gazette 95, 203, 320, 420, 537, 638 

BtHTUs.—Monthly Alphabetical Lists 
of...100, 209,324,432, 562, 665 

Deaths. —Monthiv Alphabetical List 
of.102, 201, 326, 4.34, 654, 666 


(We have not here again indexed the 
above because they are already .arranged 
alphttbettcaHy m each monthly’number.) 

Marhiaoes. —In the monthly r.ists at 
pages 98, 207, 322, 430, 550. 66*3, the 
Ladies’ former, or family names, are 
alphabetically arranged. 


INDEX OF FOLLET COURRIER DE SALONS. 


Ciiaussettes de Racan... 
Jeune Homme d marier. 
•Tour de L'an d’un Paria. 
Luthier de Br5me. 


66 

51 

52 
63 


Mefiez vous de Macaire. 

lleiurrection de Mane Malibran 
Sterile Douleur. 


60 

62 

68 


LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Emblematical Title Page in Front. 

Whole length ancient Portrait superbly 
coloured and illuminated of Fnriante 
de Srienne, whose husband, the Count 
de Nevers, was slain at the battle of 
Agincourt, After the death of the 
Count de Nevers she married his ne¬ 
phew Philip the Good Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, 1427, three years before he 
founded the order of the Golden 
Fleece. (Portrait No. 71.) To face page 1 

Fashion Plate I. 

Walking Dress.To face page 74 

Fashion Plate II. 

Dinner and Evening Dresses. 75 

MagniReent whole length ancient Por¬ 
trait (No. 72.) of Marie Leszezyneha, 
Queen of Louis X"Vth, coloured from 
the original of Vanloo, in the collec¬ 
tion of the King of France. 'I'his Po¬ 
lish Princess was born 1703, exiled 
from Poland with her father in her in¬ 
fancy, and after great vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune married to the King of France, 


1723. Died 1768. 108 

Fashion Plate III. 

F.vening Dress—Full Dresses. 178 

Walking Dresses. 179 


Fashion Plate I'V, 

Ball Dresses.179,180 

Ancient Portrait ("Vo 73.) of Mnrie de 
Medicis, Queen of France, second 
wife to Henrv the IVth, in her bridal 
dress, fi om the original by Rubens; 
born, 1 . 373 , married, 1600' appointed 
Regent of France after the assassina¬ 
tion. by Ravaillac of her husband m 
1610. Imprisoned by her son 1617— 
banished from France, 1631, and after 
miserable wanderings through Europe, 
died in distress at Cologne, 1642,. 227 


Fashion Plate V. 

Dinner Dresses...285 

Fa.shion Plate VI. 

Ball and Evening Dresses.285 


IVhole length ancient Portrait (No. 74.) 
of Anne of Austria (from Rubens), 
daughter of Philip HI. of Spain and 
the Archduchess Margueritte. Born, 
1601. Married to I,ouis XTTI. King 
of France, 1616. Appointed Regent 
for her son, Louis XI'V., le4■^ Died, 


1666. 829 

Fashion Plate VII, 

Busts.—Cbinoise or Fancy Promenade 
and Home Costume... 39i 
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Fashion Plate VlII. 

Carrit^ Castntae.305 

Whole length andent Portrait (No. 75.) 
of' the Princess Isabella Sittart, Duch¬ 
ess of Brittany, (from the collection of 
the King of France,) daughter of 
James I. King of Scotland—tlie royal 
minstrel who mairied in 1423, the 
I..ady Joanna Beaufort, granddaughter 
to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

The fiither of the Princess Isabella was 
murdered in the year 1437. She was 
married to Francis I. DuVe of Brit¬ 
tany, 1442, and left a widow, 1450.... 437 

Fashion Plate IX. 

Ball Dresses. 546,547 

Fashion Plate X. 

Longchamps, Toilette and Promenade 
Shawl Dress ... 548 


Fashion Plate XI. 

Visiting or Lavender-colour Carriage 
Dresses... 648 

Fashion Plate XII. 

Dinner or Opera Dress with Bertha 
Head Dress—At Home Dress... 648 

Whole length ancient Portrait (No. ) 
of a beautiful Blanehmeme at the 
Court of Louis XIll. and Anne of 
Austria—the Lingdre, or Lace Laun¬ 
dress, dressed in the peasant costume. 557 

Fashion Plate XIII. 

Carriage Co tume—Hat of Pink, Dress 
of White Cashmere or White Muslin. 606 

Fashion Plate XIV. 

Ball and Promenade Dress—Dress of 
Cl ape, over Satin trimmed with the 
same, and ornamented with Flowers.. 607 


INDEX TO MARRIAGES. 


Wedded—Stngle JVanu’ 

Anstruther—Burrell, 99 
Ashton—Huet, 100 
Anstruther—Mackenzie, 100 
Apthorp—Beaty, 206 
Armstrong—Lambert, 208 
Aircy—Parke, 208 
Annesley—Bolton, 322 
Ashmore—Davidson, 322 
Anderson—Brooke, 663 
Almeida, d'—Nunes, 651 
Bolton—Carter, 99 
Brodie—Bailie, 99 
Blackford—Blaydes, 99 
Bailey—Cockcraft, 99 
Baird—Etough, 9'J 
Bliss—Fellowes, 99 
Burmester—Garland, 99 
Broome—Hammoiul, 100 
Barlow—Babbington, 206 
Bounlieu—Hev«, 100 
Burrard—Duckett, 207 
Black—IlarriiKin, 207 
Beaver—L(!nsdal& 100 
Bowker—Keep, 207 
Bucher—Ilean, 2(W 
Bahington—Sutherland, 209 
Ballantine—Barclay, 322 
Blake—Best, 322 
Bushby—Bateman, 322 
Bean—Battley, 322 
Baldock—Birch, 322 
Baskerville—Burton, 322 
Becbec—Cox, 322 
Butt—Elliott, 322 
Bentham—Iken, 323 
Broughton—Tindale, 324 
Bates—Wakefield, 324 
Butler—Bady, 430 
Browne—Blackburn, 430 
Burnell—Coke, 430 
Bayley—Pattle, 431 
B. H, B.—Smith, 431 
Burgon-f-Stennett, ilSl 


Wt-dded—Smgle JVame 

Bliek—Vine, 432 
Bendall—Wriford, 432 
Buchanan—Edwrrds, 550 
Buchanan—Meilish, 551 
Beilis—Mason, 551 
Bowstead—Parke, 651 
Blount—St. Maur, 552 
Bentinck—Stracey, 652 
Brown- Vardan, 552 
Barwell—Godby, 663 
Beate—Jeffries, 664 
Beilis—Irvine, 664 
Belsun—Berkeley, 063 
Bowker—Hart, 664 
Brockedon—Farwill, 663 
Beaver—Naylor, 664 
Burdon—Watts, 665 
Bryant—Young, 6€5 
Cantly— Bacon, 99 
Colquhoun—Cantis, 99 
Casson—Verriman, 99 
Cameron—Grant, 100 
Coates—Greenwood, 100 
Capon—Harwood, 100 
Caldecott— Wright, 100 
Coulcher—Bobun, 206 
Cobden—Carroll, 206 
Chapman—Gale, 207 
Corbett—llidley, 208 
Cocke—Hind, 208 
Crooke—Barton, 322 
Cheyne—Blewitt, 322 
Chipman—Craig, 322 
Cator—Townsend, 324 
Crozier—Blandford, 430 
Cardew— Hake, 431 
Coulson—Tonkin, 431 
Cum ming—Hart, 550 
Casey—Hawkins, 550 
Castellain—Hutb, 650 
Cross—Legge, 651 
Cokes—Pigot, 551 
Chudte— Bawson, 661 


fTeMed—Single JV'atae. 

Cole—Robinson, 652 
Coxe—Turner, 652 
Claxon—Earner, 663 
Cotton —Diimueresque, 663 
Chesney—Fraser, 663 
Cooke—Walwyn, 665 
Cole—Pratt, 664 
Cripps—Napier, 664 
Chernll—Weltje, 065 
Dalton—Allies, 99 
Bowler—Ravenshaw, 100 
Domvelle—Ingram, 100 
Danford—Brownrigg, 200 
Darby—Coles, 206 
Dubose—Jackson, 323 
Dermutt—Marns, 323 
Davenport—Walker, 324 
Douglas—Adams, 430 
Dowling—Bayley, 430 
Debary—Holcombe, 431 
Davies—Mansell, 431 
Daubeny—B^gs, 550 
Dwyer— Toulmen, 652 
Dalle—Gunston, 663 
Dunlop—Blackburn, 663 
Eyre—Preston, 100 
Edwards—Bayne, 206 
Edlin - Holberton, 207 
Edwards—Huf;hes, 207 
Edwards—Maingay, 208 
Edmonstone—Millett, 323 
Ewart—Mounsay, 323 
Elton—Elton, 430 
Egan—Crickett, 650 
Estridge—Supple, 652 
Foster—Flint, 99 
Fergusson—Godby, 207 
Farmer—Moseley, 208 
Farnall—Christie, 322 
Forbes—Manning, 323 
Fitzgerald— Procter, 323 
Franklin—Ei^ll, ^0 
Ferrier—De wind, 650 







INDEX. 


fFedded—SioBk Mme 
Ferguson—Fittingal, 651 
Fox—Wilson, 662 
Fagan— Williamson, 665 
Farquharson—Bowen, 663 
Farrier - Be Wind, 663 
Fenton—Emmett, 663 
Fernandez—De Lima, 663 
Francis—Francis, 663 
Freeth—liOggan, 664 
French—Walts, 666 
Gibson— Cogan, 99 
Gibson— Cuppage, 99 
Garrard—Dean, 99 
Giberne—Wilson, 100 
Goode—Gunning, 100 
Garratt—Hemming, 100 
Griffith—Nevill, 100 
Graham—Ansiruthor, 206 
Gai ratt—Bradley, 206 
Giiffiths—Davis, 206 
Grant—Elliott, 207 
Greenwood—Pirroux, 208 
Goad-Foussaint, 209 
Grant—Young, 209 
Gladstone—Bateson, 322 
Graham—Scriven, 323 
Gray—Sewell, 323 
Galcnby—Corney, 430 
Grange—Oellaway, 430 
Gilpin~>Holland, 431 
Gordon—Pigou, 431 
Gould—Pein, 431 
Graham—Bobertson, 431 
Godfrey—Buchan, 550 
Gream—Hert-.ley, 660 
Giegg—Buffer, 550 
Gibson—Coffins, 663 
Graham—Ridge, 664 
Griffin -Thackwell, 664 
Guillemard—Tyser, 664 
Hodgson—Coats, 99 
Hobart—Evans, 99 
Hunt—Gold, 100 
Harris—Hams, 100 
Harvey—Hughes, 100 
Hudson— Macdonald, 100 
Hussey—Grove, 207 
Hewson—Hardy, 207 
Horsford—Hoare, 207 
Hodge—Holland, 207 
Hookey—Mac Coy, 208 
Hyndraan—Mayers, 208 
Haswall—Narces, 208 
Half hide—Noakes, 208 
Horsley—Smith, 209 
Hills—Barton, 322 
Huddleston—Lingley, 323 
Hippesley—Melson, 323 
Ilerford—Peterson, 323 
H( llond—Robinson, 323 
Hicks—Waldegrave, 324 
Hodgson—Wilkinson, 324 
Harridge—Barton, 4M 
Herlock—Cocker, 430 
Harrison—Curling, 430 
11 ase— Ham es, .430 
Harding—Read, 431 
Henning—Smith, 431 
Harvey—Tagg, 431 
Healey—Burton, 550 
Hughes—Graham, 550 


Wedded^Sm^fe Name. 
Herondell—Johnson, 660 
Hamilton—Lillistone, 551 
Hill—Lowe, 561 
Holden—Osborne, 661 
Henning— Smith, 552 
Hamilton—Sutherland, 652 
Head—Cooper, 663 
Hawkins—Englat^, 663 
Harrifcon—Ward (widow),666 
Holloway—Packer, 664 
Isaac—Gubbay, 100 
Jeff—Sinvd, KKl 
Jessom—’Wilson, 100 
Jones—Dansey, 99 
Jolly—Auld, 200 
Jaiksoii— Grant, 207 
llbtMy—Jenkins, 207 
.Tohnstone—M‘Kirlie, 208 
Jtanneir—Mooray, 208 
Innes—Gray, 322 
Jackson—Moore, 323 
Jenkins—Wiltshire, 324 
Jackson—Hearsey, 431 
Juliers—Smith, 431 
Illingworth—Taylor, 431 
•Tehotte—Parkinson, 561 
Jones—Dutton, 663 
Kinleside—Carter, 99 
Kiiisay—Bowling, 206 
Kennedy—Unett, 209 
Knellar-St. John, 431 
Knox—Trotter, 431 
Kyle—Green, 550 
Killick—Davidson, 663 
Kaye—Puckle, 664 
Lang—Briggs, 99 
Loriergan—Butler, 99 
Leith—Eaton, 99 
liong—Harvey, 100 
l.,loyd—Rawhuson, 100 
Ia?ycester—Kutzleben, 208 
Lautour—Sconce, 208 
Larpent—Shaw, 208 
Luseford—Stracev, 209 
I.ynch—Taylor, 209 
Lloyd—Tenison, 209 
liockwood—Tylecock, 209 
l.ord—Young* 209 
Lechmere—Cobb, 322 
Leupolt—Jones, 323 
Ijoch—Ogilvie, 323 
Lord—Schimmel, 431 
Laurie—Unwin, 431 
I.egh—Williams, 432 
Leshbridge—Cadell, 550 
Lushingtoii— Canute, 550 
Ijossy, de—Oakes, 551 
Laviano—Ralle. .561 
Lowe—Smith, 552 
Locke—Wayne, 552 
Long—Wigram, 662 
Lush—Woollacott, 553 
Lawe—Molle, 664 
Littlewood—Bate, 663 
Mawley—Absolon, 99 
Martin—Aiekin, 99 
Mahon—Crofton, 92 
Macmishal—Gatehouse, 100 
Mortyn—Graham, 100 
Merewetber—Hadow, lOjO 
M‘Lean—Harrison, 100 


fTedded-SH^ JVame. 
Maclean—0*R«illy, 100 
MoUoy—Abbot, S !06 
Massingberd—Barinik 206 
Macqueen—.Dialtry, 206 
Martin - Erskine, 207 
Mosgrove—Foley, 207 
Matbison—GaUway, 207 
Meulen—Harrison, 207 
Moore—.Holden, 207 
M‘Evoy—Hope, 207 
Marriott—Leslie, 208 
Macfenan—Pridbam, 208 
Metcalf—^Robinson, 208 
Middleton—Sterling, 209 
Milner—Martin, 323 
M'Carthin—Smith, 823 
M‘Kay—Stevenson, 323 
M'Taggard—Taylor, 324 
Mackintosh—Vernon, 324 
Matthias—Beatty, 430 
Marshall—Bright, 430 
Makeson—Godfrey, 430 
Melhado - Melhado, 431 
Manifold—Synnot, 431 
Miles—Hyde, 650 
Middleton—Neave, 651 
Marling—Overbury, 561 
Morgan—Ridge, 551 
Alitchell—Roach, 651 
Mair—Rumlcy, 502 
Majoridie —De Beuloy, 663 
M‘Clintock—Graham, 663 
M‘Cnhgill— Sint n, 664 
M‘Muffin—Van Sandau,664 
Millard—Watts, 666 
Newberry—Fullerton, 99 
Noverre—Lynd, 323 
Nicholson—iVIacDonnel, 431 
Nicholl—Simons, 431 
Notiidge—Smoothey, 431 
Nichols—Waller, 432 
Norton—Ogilvie, 651 
Newman—Ross, 552 
Norton—Saalfelte, 552 
Osborne—Walter, 209 
Oxholm—Kelly, 431 
Pryce—Beatson, 99 
Preedy—Cotes, 99 
Price—Franklin, 99 
Page—Rooke, 100 
Plunket—Evelyn, 20? 
Pattinson—Jackson, 207 
Powys—Morphett, 208 
Price—Robinson, 208 
Pirkins—Slader, 208 
Paterson—Tottie, 209 
Pearson—Williamson, 209 
Phelan—Acockes, 322 
Pbillott—Hooper, 323 
Pink—Martyr, 323 
Paiker-Smith, 323 
Protheroe^—Smith, 323 
Pennington—White. 432 
Pike—Fisher, 6.50 
Fetch—Johnston, 550 
Pearse—Legge. 661 
Payne—Passmore, 531 
Phelps—Burgham, 6(3 
Piper—Clarke, 663 
Pitcher—Le Geyt, 664 
Pigott—Ogle, 864 



INDEX. 


fTedded^^ngk 
Platt^Pigott, 664 
Pote—Pole, 664 
PoStlethwaite—Bichardson, 

664 

Booke—Archer, 99 
Badford—Chinnock, 99 
Bies—Churchill, 206 
Beeves—Conway, 206 
Bussell—Davidson, 206 
Bodyk-Kelly, 207 
Bolls-Bolls, 208 
Bohde—Thuter, 209 
Bussell—Eyre, 922 
Bynfeveld—Heuuh, 322 
Byves—Maxwell, 323 , 
Buyers—Bussell, 3:^ 
Bobinson—Tanner, 323 
Bees—Austin, 430 
Bundell—Cowcher, 430 
Bainey—Darrach, 430 
Bichardson—Dry, 430 
Boyds—Nuttall, 431 
Bvley—^Vatkins, 432 
Bobson—Williams, 432 
Beynolds —Brown, 660 
Bussell—Cholmeley, 560 
Boss—Clerk, 560 
Booke—Littleilale, 551 
Boss -M'Carty, 551 
Boach ~M ildenhill, 661 
Bo^rs—8haw, 664 
Stevenson—Baker, 99 
Sheppard—Boulger, 99 
Scott—Brotherson, 99 
Stom—Furbor, 99 
Steinbelt—Fnllagar, 99 
Stewart->Hamilton, lOO 
Steel—Harris, 109 
Salmond—Heyward, 100 
Sxnee—Hushes, 100 
Samjwon—Irving, 100 
Stoplbrd—MacAndrew, 100 
Smith—Marshall, lOU 
Steele—Thompson, 100 
Shepherd—Christie, 206 
Smith-Field, 207 
Sotbeby—Hamilton, 207 


8taQbrough«>wWoolmaar, 209 
Stephen—'Bedford, 322 
Stmcfaen—Murray, 323 
Silva—Tessier, 324 
Sandys—Whishaw, 324 
Studdy—Boalth, 430 
Sladden—Marsh, 431 
S- (Innes)-s-Thoinpson, 431 
Scott—Warrall, 432 
Skinner—Burrell, 6.’>0 
Smith—Griffith, 850 
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Vine—Ottley, 323 
Vautier—Wilson, 665 
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Received fnr insertion after the Index was completed. 

M'GaiE, Augusta, ygst dau. of B. A.'M‘Ghie, E.<iq.,of Hanger Lane, Stamford Hill, to 
Walkin C. HeikAicb, Esq. j at Tottenham Old Church, June 5tli, 

Freemait, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Samuel F—, Esq., of Crooke Hall, Lancashire, and 
of Chester, to Henry Heeok, Esq., second son of General H—, of Moor, Cheshire, by the 
Bev. George Heron; at Daresbury Church, March 10th. 

Foe iNSEETiKe iH Alvbabetical Feinted Beoistee a Bieth. Death 2*. 

A Maeeiaoe .. 3«. 


END OF vox. lir. UNITED SERIES 
(As^d of Vol. 14. Improved Historical Series Enlarged.) 


’ John Lri^lvtii, Pfhglx, Jeiiitiiitoa'* CoatCUcet Street 




‘ Cmi an4 Ledy's Monthly Critic Musmm. 

Office, II, Carey Street, UnmMs Inn,-^January, 1839. 

The above United Magazines will bo embellished with the following very inte¬ 
resting and splendidly executed Historical Portraits, with Memoirs, No. 70* and 
upwards of this much celebrated series of Coloured full length auUientiO Ancient 
Portraits, viz:— 

E0RIANTE DE NEVERS, DUCHESS OF BUllGUNDY, SECOND WIFE OP PHILLIP THE 
GOOD, by whom was instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece. (January, 1839.J 

MARIA LESZCZYNSKA, PRINCESS OF POLAND, AND QUEEN TO LOUIS THE FIFTEENIH. 

(February, 1839.J 

MARIE DE MEDKMS, QUEEN TO HENRI QUATRE. (March, 1839.; 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN TO LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH. (AprU, 1839.; 
ISABELLA OF SCOTLAND, and Four Plates of Fashion. (May, 1839.; 

BEAUTIFUL COURT BLANCHISSEUSE, REIGN OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. (June, 1839.; 

HENRIETTA MARIA, DAUGHTER OF HENRI QUATRE, AND 
QUEEN TO CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. (July, 1839.) 

HENRIETTA ANNE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 

(August, 1839.) 

ELIZABETH OF BOURBON. QUEEN TO PHILLIP THE FOURTH OF SPAIN. (September, 1889.; 
JEANNE D’ALBRET, MOTHER OF HENRI QUATRE. (October, 1839.) 

PHILIPPA, QUEEN TO EDWARD THE THIRD. (November, 1839.; 

THE FAIR MAID OF KENT. WIFE TO EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, AND 
MOTHER OF RICHARD THE SECOND. (Vecember, 1839.) 

LADY JANE GREY, (January, 1840.) 

ANNE OF CLEVES. (February, 1840.) 


ISJI June Agnes Sorel . 

Oct. Mnrgan-t dr Yaluin, Sister ot 

1‘i.incis tlir First.. 

lS.tA. April Atteiidsnt of haliriu .... 
May. Quern IsuDcau of Bavaria .... 

June Qiireil JUaiie d'AilJuu . 

July. Quern Anne of Biiitany. 

.Sept Qiirrii Anna Buleyn ... 

Oct Queen Clande. 

Nov Quirii Eleanor of Austna. 

DiT Paulctlie Beautiful (after i itian) 

mii Jan Laura (whilst yuou-). 

Fell. La Caiiiaijio. 

Mar Laura (m full beaiityl . 

April. Hrloisr. 

May. Malt, Queen of Scots . 

June. Quern Jane Seymour. 

July. CoiiiieHte dr Chaieanbiiand.. . 

Aug. Dnchisoe d'F.stampes . 

Sept. Queen Fliaabelhol Spam. 

Ort. Diane de Poietieni. 

Not Queen lamisr de Lorraine .... 

Dec La Belle FermliiiSre. 

IStJi Jan Queen Margaret de Valois.. 
Feb. Margaret de France . 

The price of ench Number 


Mai 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

S'pt. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I8J6. 

Feb 

Mai. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

OtI. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

18 . 17 . 


Marian de Lome . 

Dnebesse de LeugnevlUe.... 
Diieliesse de la ValtlSre .... 

Queen Mane. Thermae . 

Madame dr Montespau. 

Diichrsse de Foiitaa!>es .... 

Madame de Maintenon. 

Duchess dn Maine. 

Dnebesse de Boiiigolne .... 

Tbe Fair (iabrielle. 

Jan Empress Catherine It. .. 

Mane Tonchet... 

Madame de SevigiiA .. 

. Her brautitnl Daughter .... 
Cunitesse de Chateaunettf.... 

Marquise de Verucuil .. 

Queen Catherine dc Utedlcis 
Queen Marie Antoinette .... 

Princess Plaiitagenet ...... 

Margueritte de J.orrame .... 

Clara d’Haiiterort . 

Charlotte de Montmorenei, 

Princess de Conde .. 

Jan. Elizabeth, Queen of 
England.. 


36 1 Feb. Michelle de Vluy .....48 

86! Mar. Lady of DouS .4S 

April. The Princess of Bourbon.10 

38 May. Isabella of Scotland.51 

30 June. Ninon de I’Eiiclos 

30 July. (ary Tudor. IS 

31 All Jacqiielme de la Grange.14 

33 Seid. Margueiitte.PnncessolBourbon 

> 33 Oct. Princess of Bourbon. 

> 34 Nov. Jeanne de Sancetre ... 

: 36 Dec. Sophie Arnauld . 

,31. 1838. Jan. Her M.tiesty Queen Anne.. 

37 Feb. Louise de Savoie . 

38 Mar. Leonora Galiiintl.. 

39 April. King William tbe Third. 

Queen Mary. 

Costumes of Antient British 

Females . 

Ditto.... Ditto. 

Marshal Sonit. 

Louise Adelaide, Pniicess of 

Orleans.OT 

Louise de la Fayette.68 

Dauphiness of Auvergne. OP 

Lady of Honour to ditto. 70 


Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


(excepting for June, July, Atlgust, and December, 1838) is Ss. 6d. 


In addition to the above those of ALL THE BRITISH QtJEENS psom the conquest, (of whom 
authentic pictorial representations are eJitant) are in progress. 


THE PORTRAITS (size seven inches) can be had at the opMce, No. 11, caret-street, Lincoln’s- 

inn; of OLIVER AND BOYD, AND W. F. WATSON, (52, ^ItlNCES STREET,) EDINBURGH; DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW; 8EOU1N, 12, BlhEHT STREET; AND BY ORDER OF BOOK¬ 
SELLERS AND FRINTSELLERS, THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTlAnD, AND IRELAND, PRICE ts. 1^. EACH.*— 

TBE WHOLE MAY BE SEEN BY APPLICATION TO ANT BOOR OR PRINTSELLER, OR AT THE OPPXSB, IN 
A SEPARATE FORTPOLia Price of thh set of 76, £316t. 


> Each number contains not fewer then Two Plates of FosUhias, in addition to the PorWait, eKetmtod 

in Paris. 


sss sssssiexKs; 




























































The MorUMy AlphoMiml Registration Mahriages, Births, 
and Deaths, postponed this Mmih, vdU as usual appear next 
Month, The lasts could not he perfected at the Ume we were 
ol>llgad to go ^ Press, 








